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At a SEcnr/r Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 30th March 

1831. 

The Chairman slated to the Court that the Deputy Chairman and himself 
had, by appointment, the honour of an interview at Aphley House, on the 
JiJth October last, with the First Lord of the Treasury, at which interview the 
Presiilcntof the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India was present. 

That he had communicated the substance of what then passed to a Secret 
t’ommittce of Corresjioiulencc, which Committee, on the 20th of that month, 
agreed to a Minute contiiiniiig their opinions on tiic important points then 
brought to their notice by the Chairman: that a copy of the said Minute was 
forwarded to the First Lord of the Treasury on the same day : And that 
although that noble personage had since retired from Ilis Majesty’s Councils’, 
the tMiairman felt it to he liis duty to lay the Minute of the interview, and that 
of the Committee of Corrcspomlenee, before the Court for their information. 
The Chairman added that a copy had been sent to the late President of the 
Board. 

The same were read. 

Minute o/* CoyiiT\{r\cr. nl Jpslei/ TIotae on T'ucsdm/ the I2th Oriober \S30, 
votwed in tJiT prcredinn Minute. (Secret and conlidcnlial.) 

'rni' Cliairnian ami l)c|)uty Chuirmnn of tlic Kast-India Company had, by 
appointment, the honour of an interview with the Duke of Wellington and 
JiOid KlIcMihorough at Apsle> House, on Tuesday morning the 12th instant. 

'I'lie Duke of Wellington stated, that as the period was approaching when 
the Parliamentary notice must be given of the termination of the Comjiany’s 
exclusive privileges in 183-J, and as it might he thought necessary to advert 
to that eircumstaiico in the King’s speech on the ensuing meeting of Parlia- 
memt, he hatl rcijuested to see the Chairs in order to ascertain what the views 
and intentions of the C’ompany would be in the event of its being considered 
expedient that the Court of Directors should continue to excicise functions 
similar to those now entiustod to them in the Government of India, but that 
the Company should no longer possess the monopoly of the China trade. 

To these rciuaiks the Chairman rejilied that so far as his individual opinion 
went, and that also of the Deputy Chairman, they were satisfied that the 
Company had no view with respect to the government of India, beyond that 
of being a useful instrument in the execution of an impoiant national trust; 
and that they would not be indisposed to continue their services to the public 
provided the recjuisitc means were insured to them, by which they might be 
enabled to administer the government consistently with their own character 
and for the benefit of this country and of India. That rmancialiy speaking 
there is now a large annual deficit which the Company have been enabled to 
provide for chiefly through the Chinn trade, that such deficiency would con- 
tinue to a considerable amount, and that it was not ap|)arent from what means 
the same could be met if the China monopoly was discoiitinued. That there is 
moreover an annual sum of nearly three millions sterling disbursed in this 
country on account of liuha, the remittance of which has been solely cflcctcd 
through ilie Compari)’' i.'ade. If the Company abaudoucil their commercial 
character, the Chairs did not see bow thi'» remittance was to be ett’ected in 
future. 

That under the existing system, the Indian territory had access to all the 
commercial capital of the Company, which assistance the Company had been 
willing to aflbrd as long ns their trade had yielded a dividend of ten and a half 
per cent, witliout risk of their commcrciul cajn'tal. 

That under an\ contemplated change, the Court of Directors w'ould feel ij: 
to he their first duty to maintain and to secure the interests and property of 
their constituents, who it could scarcely bo expected, would consout to any 
portion of their capital remaining at ha/ard without ample guarantee and 
^cnll it\ 
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'I'lic Diikc of WcHiiifitoji niul Lord ElionlMmiii/^h considered tliiit the Pro- 
prietors had fidl security for their capital slock, and for the dividend at its 
present rate in their coniinercial asset*', and in the value of the fi^ed property^ 
in India which mi"ht be adjudged to appertain to the Company in its conimer- 
ciid capacity. 7’liat llie Coin[)any would retain the right to trade as a corpo- 
rate body ; and that Parliament should reserve the power oi revising any 
arrangement which might now he entered into, if the Company ceased to have 
a commercial character. 

Loul Kllcnhorongh trusted that the reductions already ordered, and those 
which might hereafter he made, wonhl bring the charges within the rcvenne 
by tlic termination of the Charter in 1834. 

'I'o this it was stated hv the Chairs, that they apprehended rather a <limi- 
mition than an increase of revenue ; upon which 

Tlie Duke of Wellington said, that should the expectation expressed hv 
J^ord EMcnhoroiigli he disap|)ointed, the deficit must he iiuulc good by loans or 
otherwise, as Parliament might diiect; but that hv the supposition of the re- 
venue of India being no longer assisted by the profits of the China monopoly, 
it would he necessary to sulijcct the exj cmliture to general and efficient con- 
trol 

Other points of importance were tonchct! upon, having reference to the con- 
ditions upon which the Court of Directtirs might, without prejudice to the 
interest of tlicir cimstitucnts, continue to he engaged in the tei ritorial admi- 
nistration of India, when divested of the monopoly of the (Niina trade: hut 
the stfitemcnt of the discussion upon these points is not essential ; as tlie ob- 
ject of the interview was merely to open the whole subject for the considera- 
tion of the (3iairs. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that what had passed was tf) he consi- 
dered as a piivate comuuinicsition, and it was agrccil that the outline of the 
conversation should he stated in writing, and miiliinlly approved. 

The (’hairrnan slated, timt when such Memorandum had been agreed upon, 
he shouM make the same known to a Secret Committee of Correspondence. 
'J'he Duke then expressed a hope that when the Committee were in possession 
of the coininunication, he should hear from the Chairs upon the subject. 

(Signed) ErU'.NuoiiouGH, 

W, AsTiT.r, 

R. Cami'bfll. 

London, 1^3ih Oct. 1830. (Kith Oct. 1830.) 


At a Srctii'.T CoMMiTTEr. of CouiiispONin.Ncr, the 20th October 18.30. 
Tin: Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Minute of what 
passed at an interview which, at the instance of the Duke of Wellington, took 
place hetw'ecii His Grace and Lord Ellcnhoroiigh and the Chairman and De- 
))iity Chairman at A[»sley Ihmse, on Tuesday morning the 12th instant. 

The Chairs were informed by the Duke of Wellington, that the period was 
approaching when the Parliamentary notice must be given of the termination 
of the Company’s exclusive privileges, and, as it might be thought necessary 
to advert to that circumstance in the King’s speech on the ensuing meeting of 
Parliament, he was desiions to ascertain what the views and intentions of the 
Company would he, in the event of its being considered expedient that llic 
Court of Directors should continue to exercise functions similai to those now 
entrusted to them in the government of India, hut that the Company should 
no longer f)ossess the monopoly of the China trade 

The Committee are far from ottering any objection to an early and a full 
consideration of the general (jiicstion touching such future plan as may he 
proposed by Ilis Majcsty\s Ministers, for a further agreeuicnt between the 
Public and the Company ; hut they did not anticipate being called on within 
fourteen ilays only of the meeting of Parliaineni for an opinion, upon a .sup- 
posed plan which it might eventually he deemed expedient lo propose to the 
consideration of the Court of Directors, 

'Ihe Committee do not perceiv e_ the ncce.ssii\ for connecting with the 
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anrioiincuiiiciit of the three years* iiotiec, whieh may he yivea through the 
Speaker in April next, a call upon the Company for any statement of v\hut their 
views may be unJer certain supposed circumstances, nor is there an instance 
of the subject beinj; adverted to in the King*h Speech at the commcncLMueiit of 
the session in which such notice has been given. The general subject of an 
arrangement (but not of the Parliamentary notice) was adverted to in the King’s 
Speech of the l.'hh December a ftiw months prior to the renewal in 

and again only in Janiiarv IHJ‘3, the year preceiling the last renewal 
under the Act of ISlIi, notwithstanding that the discussion as to an arrange- 
ment had commenced so far back as 

The Committee neverlheii*.NS feel, that as the First Lord of the Treasm y 
and the President of the Board of (’ommissioners have deemed it lobe their 
tlnty to ascertain uli.it would he the o|)inion of the Company under such lir- 
cnmslances, they can have no hesitation in stating most frankly ami iinre- 
.servedly what tliat opinion is, so far as the subject is now' before them, because 
it may tend to prevent any cominitt il to Parliament on the leading |)oint.s e(m- 
tained in the Minute under consideration. 

The Committee entirely accord with the declaration made by the (^haiis, that 
the Kast-lndia ('ompany liave had no view with reference to the fiournmunt 
of India beyond that of being an iiscrul instrument in the udminintration of an 
importaiu national trust, and that the Company might be disposed to continne 
those services to the public, if they can do so consistently with what is due 
to their own character, and with advantage to England and to India; in the 
same spirit, however, the Committee must also most unresei vedly declaie, 
that they could not take upon them.selvcs to recommend to the Comptiny to 
he a party to an arrangement which tlicy arc convinced, from a thorougli know- 
ledge of the past, could only lead to disappointment and embarrassuient for 
the fnture. 

Tile (annmitfee must remark, lliat this is the first occasion since the exis- 
tence of the present .system on whlih a proposition has been seriously submitted 
to tlicir con.MdeiMtioii which, whilst it confers no one advantage upon the (’om- 
paiiy, not onlv puts to hazard their commercial capital, but presents no gnaraii- 
lee whatever beyond what the Company in their own right possess, for the 
huge st.ikc which they ha\c now embarked in the jicrformaiue of those fime- 
tions at present discharged by them in the government of our lOastein empire. 

It the exehisive privileges should exjiire in 18.S4, the Comjiany will still he 
a body corporate in perpetnitv, and entitled to trade upon its joint stock. 
“ To whom,” it may be :iski-d in the words of the late Jjoril Melville, “would 
the most impoitant seats of trade belong? To the Company nmloubtedly 
Under their original and perpetual charters, they have legally purchased and 
atcjiiired Fori Si. George, St. Helena, Bombay, and Calcutta, long before 
they were in possession of lerritorie.s, or of the Dewaiiny. These possession.s 
are patrimonial |jropeity, and cannot be taken from them. Upon the whole, 
exclusive of the Dewaiiny', they ha\e an iinalienahlc right to valuable landed 
possessions, amounting at least to .4^3o(l,000 per annum. In addition to which, 
they have factories and commercial estublishmenis both in India and in the 
Eastern seas, which niidonhtedly belong to them.” 

Under the present system, the Indian teiritory has the use of the whole of 
the Company’s niean.s, including their capital, whith has been amjily secured 
from deterioration by the profits of the China trade: as is obvious from the 
fact that but for the limitation of the dividcml to ten and a-half per cent., the 
proprietors would have divided profits to a much larger amount ; notwithstand- 
ing the advantage given to territory by the use of the Boaril’s rates of ex- 
change; and notwithstanding also the losses on the India trade, a trade nrose- 
ciited by the Company a.^ one purely of remittance, and rendered ohligaloiy 
by the. necessities of the territorial government. 

If thc(>ompany were to be divested of the Cliina monopoly, thcicwonhl 
not only be a risk of tlicca|iital if it W'cre made available, as at present, to tiie 
use <if the tenitory, but there would be an abiolnte cc*rtaiiily ol I"'". 

Upon an attentive examination of the Indian finances piosjn ctively, ii a|i- 
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pears that after 1 834, there will be a territorial deficit of at least .£800,000 per 
annum, supposing the continuance of perfect peace in India. 

It will he clearly apparent that if the China monopoly is to cease, there will 
he no profits available to political disbursements, and that if the public are 
permitted to have access to the Company’s commercial capital, it is not difli- 
cult to foresee that such ca|>ital would he rapidly absorbcil in Indian expenditure. 

The Committee have every disposition to meet the views of Ilis Majesty’s 
Ministers, so far as the su|)posed benefit to accrue to the jiiiblic from any coin- 
templated alteration of tlie existing system is concerned ; but they arc deci- 
dedly of opinion, that if the Company arc divested of the (Jhina monopoly, 
unless an ample guarantee is formed for the Companv’s capital, and financial 
means also provided upon a basis which shall be unobjectionable in point of 
pi'inci))le, a separation between government and the trade will bn inevitable, 
and that a complete abstraction must conscijueiuly take place of all the Com- 
pany’s commercial means and property from the Indian teriitoiy. 

The Committee have confined their observations to what they conceive to 
be the most material points in the Minute now before them, purposely re- 
fraining from adverting to the other and numerous important matters which 
press themselves upon their attention with reference to the general .^^hjects, 
Ufion wliich they will he fully prepared to enter wlienevcr IIIm M,ijcst\\ 
Ministers shall sec fit to suhinit any specific propositioi.s having for their object 
a future arrangement between the public and the Kast-India Comjianj. 

William Asflll. 

UoBF.llT CaMJ'RLIL. 

SwKNY ToOVL. 

.loHM TjIOIIVUILL. 

C AMl'BLLL M A JUOUT n A N N'S 
Glohgf. Raiki S, 

William S. Claiim . 

(iFoiir.K Smi ni. 

John Mouhtn. 

A draft of a letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Duke of 
Wellington, transmitting a copy of the jireceding Minute, and recinesting, 
should any further measure be at jirescnt intended on the general ipiestion ol* 
a future arrangement between the public and the Company, the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman may be informed thereof in order that these proceedings m.iy 
be communicated to the Court oi Directors, w'as read and approved. 

A draft of a letter to accompany a copy of the minute to liOrd Kllenbo- 
rongh, was likewise approved. 

At a Secki't Court of Directors, held on Wetlncsday, the (Jth April 

1831. 

Rcsoh'cd nuannnouhl^f Tliat this Court, adverting to the conmuinieation 
made to them on Wednesday last of the Minute of u Secret Committee of 
Correspondence of the JsJOth October, arising out of an inteivicw which the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman had with the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
the President of the Board of Commissioners for the Afliiirs of India, at Apsley 
IJonse on the li^th of tiiat month ; desires to record its concurrence in the 
sentiments expressed by the Committee upon the important subject to which 
such Minute has reference, and entirely apjirovcs the course which they have 
taken on the present occasion, notwithstanding the change in IJis Majesty’s 
Councils since the date of the said Minute. 

At a Slcult Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 20th July 

1831. 

Thi: Ciiaiimaii from the Committee of Correspondence laid before the Court 
memoranda of a conversation which took place at the India Board on Thursday 
the 7th instant, between llie Right Honourable Cliailes Craiit, the Deputy 
Chairman, and himself. 


The same was lead. 
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Mkmohanda of n Conversation betwccen the Right Honourable CtiAUi.E^ 

Grvnl' and Me Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the KAsr-iNniA 

Company, at the India Board, on Thurstlny, the 7th July 1831. 

Mr. Grant saul that his object in desiring tiie present interview was to 
ascertain the course the Company might he disposed to take regarding the 
Parliamentary CominiUec now sitting, and to know whether they had any inten* 
lion of, at present, petitioning Parliament for a renewal of their Exclusive 
Privileges. 

He stated that difficulties had occurred in proceeding satisfactorily with the 
business of the Committee of the House of Cunnnons, and that the opponents 
of tlic Company had complained tliat there appeared to bean unwillingness on 
the part of the Conijiany to give infonnatioii, or rather .i disposition to with- 
hold it; that this notion was very prevalent, and seemed to derive countenance 
from the circumslaiiee of some of the members of the last and former Com- 
mittees, who happened to he Directors of tlie East-liuHa Coinjiany, freijuently 
contending in the course of the eiujuiries, that as the Company were not before 
the House, they were not called upon, in their cor[)orate capacity as a public 
body, cither to produce evulcncc in support of their own pretensions, or to 
expose the errors and misstatenumts of their opponents. Mr. Giant adifed 
that from these and other causes the public were impressed with notions 
unfavourable to the Compaii}; that the country expected they would come 
forward, and that lie inclined to think their doing so by petition would he 
judicious. 

In reply to this it was saiil, that during the last Committee the Com|)nny’.s 
officers were examined on tl.e linancial accounts, and eviilcncc was also 
adduced to meet the allegations on the China Trade, and that with reference 
to the Coiiiiiiittec now sitting, the members of it were (jiiite eoiiipetent to sum- 
mon whom they pleased to give evidence on any points toiieiiing the ijiiestioiis 
the Coiiiinittec might think it right to eiujiiire into; that whether these related 
to the Judicial, Kevenue, or other brantlies of the Company’s administration 
of tlie Government of India, thj best iiifornifition on tlie subjects for ciupiiry 
would be found in the Uecords of the Compaiiv, or was to he obtained by the 
voce evidence of well-informed men ; the (’onrt liad been and would at all 
times be ready to furnish the one, mul to endeavour to discover the other; 
that as far therefore as the object was to obtain information, this might be 
C(]iially well effeeted vvitlioiit the Company appearing as petitioners, which in 
fact they could not do without previously consulting the constituent body ; 
that if a (’oiirt of Proprietors were convened for that pnrfiose, which could 
hardly he done in such time as to render any conclusion at which they might 
arrive available during the present session, their first (jiicstion would naturally 
be, whether, as had been the case on all preceding occasions, tlie Coinl iiad 
had any comiminication with His Majesty’s Ministers in order to ascertain their 
views with respect to the renewal of the Charter, and to lay a basis on wliicli 
to ncgociate for that object. It was said that until some such cutuniuiiicatioii as 
was had with the f irst Ijord of the Treasury and the President of the India 
Board, during the late administration (the Aliniitc of which it was presumed 
Mr. Grant liad seen) should take place, the Company would hardly he in a 
condition to jictition. The Court, it was said, might, if in posscision of the 
views of His Majesty’s Govcriiincnt, he disposed to accommodate tlieiiiscives 
to those views so far as that could be done without comjiromising the interests 
of their constituents or their own character; as their object was, as had been 
already stated, to he an useful iiisti unieiit for the discharge of a great public 
trust; and it was distinctly observed that the Court would not recommend to 
the Proprietors to petition for, or to receive, any Charter, the conditions of 
which should not he such as to secure the interests of the Profuictoi*., and 
at tlic same time to criahle tlie Company to discharge all the obligations which 
might he im{)uscd on them, with advantage to the state and with credit to 
themselves. 

In the course of the conversation, the propriety of the Couit being iii.ulc 
acijtiaiiUed vvitli the views and iiitciitioris of His M.ijcsty’?' (/ovLiiimeut was 
urgcti oil Mr. Grant. 
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Mr. Grant admitted the reasonableness of the expectation of the Company 
that if the Charter were renewed, they should have adequate moans of ad- 
ininiKtcring and fulfilling the obligations it might impose; he also admitted fas 
had been in the course of conversation urged upon him) that in any arrange- 
ment to which the Company should consent, they must take care that the in- 
terests of the Proprietors were sufficiently secured. 

Mr. Grant stated that the opponents of the Company said they were pre- 
vented, in consequence of the difficulties and obstacles to which he had allnded, 
from making out their case. They had thus declared themselves unable satis- 
factorily to continue the lead in the examination before the Committee, lie 
thought that it now devolved on the Company to come forward and to shew 
grounds to entitle them to a renewal of their Charter, and that the country 
expected them to do so. In reply to this it was observed, that in reality the 
case of the Conqiany' was established by the failure of their o|)ponc'iits ; for 
as they had been unable to prove misrule, the fair conclusion was, that the 
government of the Company had been generally good: that if any pint of 
iheir administration were assailed, measures might he taken hy summoning 
proper evidence in the Committee to vindicate it, and if errors were di^covl•rc^^ 
to T'xist, measures could be taken to remedy them ; and when the C!omp:uiy 
shall be Petitioners before Parliament, they will he prejuired to deltiul tlicir 
administration and to support the expediency of maintaining the present Iiulia 
system. 

While the Chairman and Deputy deprecated the idea of the Company pei»- 
tioning prematurely, and adduced the instances of former times to show ilnil 
iicgociation had preceded petition, they expressed their anxiety that no lime 
should be needlessly lost ; and they urged in the strongest terms the desirdbic- 
iiess and even the necessity, in reference to the iinmeroiis and exti nsive 
engagements of the Company both at home and abroad, and to the means of 
fulfilling them, that the Court should be apprised as early ns possible of 
the views of his Majesty’s Government, and that when the Court were in 
possession of such views, they w'ould receive their immediate and earnest con- 
sideration previously to their taking the sense of their constituents thereon 

Mr. Grant stated, that ns he saw it would not he |)ossible to accomplish the 
presentation of a Petition from the Company during the present session, there 
was no alternative but for himself to take a more direct and leading part in the 
proceedings of the Committee, than under ordinary circiiinstanees lie should 
li.^ve thought it expedient for a Minister in his situation to adopt. 

The Chairman distinctly statcil, that the observations which he had made 
were to be considered as ids individual views on the several matters adverletl 
to, and that the Deputy Chairman fully concurred in them. 

At a Secjiht Committee or CoauEsroNDENCE, held on Tuesday, tlie IStli 
December 

The Chairman acquainted the Committee that the Deputy Chairman and 
himself had had several confidential interviews with Mr. (5i ant (at the instanec 
of that gentleman), at tlic India Board, on and since the :;’4tli ultimo, at which 
the subject of the Company’s affairs, more CApccially regaiding the leiiewul of 
the Company’s Charter, had been matter of conversation. 

That on the morning of the lUth instant the Chairman received a note from 
Mr. Grant, stating that Earl Grey would be glad to see the Deputy and himself 
at four o’clock that afternoon. That they had accordingly met Lord Grey and 
Mr. Grant; when his Lordship stated, that the reason of Ids wishing to see 
them was the near approach of the period when it wouUl he necessary to con- 
sider the Company’s affairs, with a view of submitting some definite arrange- 
ment to Parliament in the ensuing .session. After .some general observations, 
Ids Lordship alluded to a paper in the possession of Mr Grant, which contained 
an outline of the leading points which it was thought necessary to touch upon 
ill the first instanec. 

That the said paper was then read ; and after a good ilcal of conversation on 
the several points, the Chairs took their leave, with an understanding that the 
paper, when ready, would be sent to them. 
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Thiit on the 11 til instant, at half past eight in the evening, the Chnirman 
rccciveil the paper in question, enclosed in an envelope to his address ns ]Vlr. 
Ravenshuw, without any note or intimation accompanying it. In consequence 
of which he wrote to Mr. Grant, to ascertain his wish as to the course to be 
adopted with the paper; and that late yesterday afternoon (the I7th instant) 
he had received a letter from Mr. Grant, expressing his request that the same 
might be submitted to a Secret Committee of Correspondence, and if necessary, 
ultimately to a Secret Court of Directors, 

The said letter from Mr. Grant, dated at the India Board, marked “ private,” 
and addressed to “ J. G. Rnvenshaw, £sq.,** was read ; as was also the paper 
marked “ confidential,** which accompanied the letter. 

The Committee having deliberated thereon adjourned. 

Lettiui from the Jii^ht Honourable Charles Grant to the Chairman, 
noticed in the preceding Minute. (Private.) 

My hear Sir: India Board, Dec. 17, 183^. 

T Ai)i>Rj.hS you with reference to the Memorandum or Paper of Hints on the 
.subject of the East-1 ndia (Charter which was read to you and the Deput^at 
Lord (fi'cy's, and which I have since transmitted to you. 

Altiuuigh it appears to the (jovernincnt that the arrangement there described 
is on the whole llie most eligible, yet, a.s Lord Grey and I stated at the time, it is 
open to discussion, and is subinitled to you and the Deputy, and through you 
to a Secret Committee of Correspondence, and if you should so think lit, to a 
Secret (’ourt of Directors, I’or the purpose of being examined and considered. 
The Government are prepared to gi«e a full and impartial attention to any ob- 
.servatious respecting it, or to any objections against it which may occur to the 
Directors, and, in the same .spirit, to weigh the merits of any other plan which 
inav be suggested as an alternative. 

I have therefore to request you will be .so good a.s to bring that Memorandum 
under the notice of a Secret Committee of Corre.sjiondence, it being understood 
to be at present a Confidential Comniiinication. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

.T, G. RavciLsbaw, E.sq. (Signed) Charles On \nt. 


M u.Moii wniMi or Pai’KU of notired in the preceding Minnie. 

((hmfidential.) 

'ViiK (Miina ’Monopoly to cea^'C. 

'fhe Ea'^l-liiditi (’onipany to retain their Political Functions. 

'I’he (!oinpan\'.s Assets, Commercial uiul Territorial, with all their Pos.ses- 
sious and Rights, to be assigned to the (hown, on behalf of the Territorial 
Coiei'iiuu'ut of India. 

An Anniiily of .fG‘10,000 to bo granted to the Proprietors, to bo paid in 
Engl.md hy half-yearly Instalments, and to be charged upon the 'rerritorial 
llfienurs of India exeliisivciy, and to form part of the Territorial Debt of tliat 
<’t)untr\, not to he redeemable before tlic30th of April 18 — , and then, at the 
option of Parliameid, by the payment of .€100 for every .f.'i. . 7 s. of annuity. 

Such part of the (hnnmcreial As.sets as i.s convertible into Money to be so 
roiiverted, andthe proeeed.s, with the Cash Balance of the Commercial Depait- 
inent, as oxhiiiited in the Accoimtof Stock by (/Oinputation for the .'10th April 
1834, appropriated to the discharge of an amount of the pn'.senl J’erritorial 
Debt, equal to a capital producing Jt*()30,0t)0 a }ear. 

The Territorial Revenue ot India to heohargeahle with all expenses ineiirred 
on account of thatcoiinti y at home and abroad. 

3'ho new annuitants to retain the character of a Jiiint Stock (bniijiany. 

'I’lie qualification of the Propiictors, and the right of voting, to leniaiii as at 
present. 

The nuinher of Directors to he ; one-fourth to go out l»v rota*. it ii 

every year, hut to lie iminedintely re-eligihle. 

The jiatiouago to remain vested in th»» Directors. 
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'JMio Military piitroiiapo to bo oxeroisod as at pro-^ont. 

'rho (yivil Sorvauts to bo ediioatcd at llailoybury. 'I'lio dotriiN of tbo 
arranf^oniont to])OHottled heroaftor ; l)ut, perhaps, soiiiothiiiff of the followintf 
iiatiiro inif*h1 answer : 

'riio sttidonts at the ('ollcgo to he oonsidored only as coinpotitor«i for Wri- 
tor^ihips. Their niirnher to he so roftulatod, that tlicre may l>o alna>s more 
eandiilatos than appointments. Eaoh student to remain at the fOlleiio no 
lon^i'i- than years. Vaeaneies for Civil appointments in India to he 

tilled tiom the C»)llej»e, on public examination, by the students appnoed llie 
most able. 'J’he Pireclors to fill up the v'acaneies at the Colletji'e each y“'0* r 
eaeh Diiector to nominate in suecession. The plans and uirani^^ements ii‘sp«'<*t- 
inu: the course and subjects of study to he formed by the Ih>ard ami the J’ro- 
tes^ors. The 17th sectir)n of the fi.'ld fieo. III. eaj). 15r», to lem.iin, but 
made applicable to rnmenl as u'ell as appointment, and to /^mfe.ssnrs as well 
as Principals. 

'J'he (lovernor Cenoral in C'oiineil to report amiiially, on liis re* ponsibility, 
the number of NN'ritei^ and Cadets and Assistant Surgeons rotjuiied for llie 
service of the next year. The Roard of (h>ntrol to have the power of re- 
ducing, hut not of an«»montinjy thatniimher. 

hherv liritish subject to Imve the rif*-ht of j»oiii{v out to tlie seals of (ioveiri- 
ment of the lliree l*rrsideneies of India, nithoni license; Imt liis ri^ht <if 
visitinc the interior, or of residing tlicrc, and of acipiirintc and lioldin^ 
pioperlv, to lie siihjcct to the restraints and reciilations v\ inch the local (io\ em- 
inent ma\ impose 

'riiepovveis of the Court and its relations v\ itli the India Roard, to remain 
as at present, except as modified in tlie ftjlowinj*- smiiniarv : 

'I’lie Court, on the Hoard's final and conclusive order, are to send the des- 
patch I>\ the fiist ship that ^oos after such order. In the event of the Coiiit 
ietusinii;to prepare a (lespat<*h, or to send a despatch as alteied h\ the Roard, 
the Roald to have tin' power of scndmff it themselves. 

Appointment of (lovernors subject, as now', to the approbation of the 
Kiiii* ; het the Roard to have a nto on the re<*aJI. 'J'he same, with rej,^ard 
to Commanders of the Vorces. 

'rin‘ Roaul to have the same jmvvcr with rejrard to ])ensi(,ns or salarii s below 
a >e.ir, and to ^n-aliiitics below X(>0t), that thev have now with respect 
iosji'aiies, pensions, or gratuities above those amounts. 

Home expenditure and estaldishment to he under the contiol of tlie Hoard. 

At a SiciuT CoMMiTTKL of CoaiiT-.spONDLNcn, held on Friday, the 21st 
December 

Tin: Coinmiticc bavin" further deliberated upon the hints submitted in Mr. 
flraiii’s letter of the 17 lhinatant, adjourned. 

At a Skcket Co.M>riTTrE of Couiieseonoi nci:, held on Friday, the 28lh 
December 1832. 

The Chairman laid before the Committee a proposed minute with reference 
to the letter from Mr. Grant with the Paper of Hints. 

The same was read and ordered to lie for consideration. 


At a Seciikt Committee of Courlspondknce, held on Wednesday, the 2d 
January 1833. 

The Committee having fully and deliberately considered the Minute sub- 
initted by the Chairman on the 28tli ultimo, with reference to the letter from 
JMi*. Grant with the Paper of Hints respecting the Company’s Charter ; 

The said .Minute was unanimously approved, the same being as follow.s, viz, 

'J’lie Chiiinnan and Deputy Chairman, agreeably to the wish expressed in 
Mr. Grant’s note to Mr. Ravenshavv of the 17th December, have communi- 
cated to a Secret Committee of Correspondence the Paper of Hints respecting 
the Conipany*.s Charter, which was read to the Chairs by Mr. Grant in the 
prc.scnec of Karl Grey on the lOlli December, and which W'as afterwards trans- 
mitted I'v Mr. (Jrant to Mr. Ravenshavv. 
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Thiit Paper of Hints has been considereil t)y the Secret Committee of Cor- 
rcspoiulencc with the respect due to His Majesty’s Ministers, and with the 
deliberation which the vital importance of the subject demands. 

Upon the first proposition which the paper contains, viz. ** the China mo- 
nopoly to cease,” The Committee beg leave to premise, that the exclusive 
privilege which the Comf)any possess of trading with China is not used by them 
as a monopolj/y in the sense in which that term is generally received, the Legis- 
lature having strictly restrained the Company from so using their privilege, by 
the regulations which require that the supply brought forward shall be adequate 
to the demand, and that the price at which the teas arc put up shall be limited 
to the prime cost and charges. 

With respect to a cessation of this exclusive privilege, whilst it will be tho 
duty of the Company to bow to the wisdom of Parliament, the Committee 
feel it right to state for the consideration of the King’s Ministers, that the 
discontinuance of that privilege involves a most essential change in the finan- 
cial system upon which the affairs of India arc now administered, since it is the 
exclusive trade with China which, to a great extent, furnishes the Indian 
territory witi) a safe and very beneficial channel of remittance of the funds 
re(]uircd in Kngland to defray political charges, and which has also afforded to 
the territory a large amount of direct pecuniary aid, under the fourth head of 
appropriation of profits specified iu the 57th section of the Act of the 53d 
Geo. III. cap. 155. If, instead of receiving these advantages, India had been 
called upon from year to year to provide funds to repay the full amount dis- 
bursed by the Company, the public debt of India since 1814 would have hccii 
upwards of scveutecu millions sterling more than it now is^, exclusive of the 
balance due iu account to the commercial brand), and which^, with interest, ia 
computed at five millions. 

When this impurtaiit fact is considered, in reference to the pressure with 
which the Government demands already bear on uiir native subjects, notwith- 
standing the searching measures of economy which of late years have been 
introduced into all branches of the Indian Administration, the Committee 
cannot hut hope that his Majesty’s Ministers will pause before they consent to 
deprive India of the great advantage of the China Trade as now conducted. 

Nor can the Committee, invited as they have been by Mr. Grant to state 
their o|)inions with freedom, refrain from suggesting, that the throwing open 
of the China trade may be eminently detrimental to this country, by risking 
our amicable intercourse with China, or at all events, by removing the con- 
centrated influence of the Company’s Factory, under which the dealings of 
the English with that country have so long been conducted ; by causing a 
deterioration in the quality of an article which has almost become a necessary 
of life ; and hy seriously interfering with a large revenue, levied, under the 
existing system, with perfect equality to all classes of consumers, and with 
incomparable regularity and cheapness to the State whilst the supposed 
advantage of an open trade, in affording new marts for our manufactures, are 
contrary to the facts elicited during the late Parliamentary enquiry, vis.— that 
the Americans take dollars and bills to China in preference to British manu- 
factures ; that such mamifactures are not taken to any considerable extent by 
the commanders and officers of the Company’s ships who have the privilege 
of taking them free of freight ; and that although large (juantitics have been 
sent in the private trade to India and the Eastern Archipelago, yet they have 
very rarely found their way from theiicc to Canton. 

Should it be argued, that tea would he somewhat cheapened to the consumer 
by that trade, which is now conducted by the Company at a profit, becoming 
only one of remittance, the Committee would submit, that that advantage, 
if eventually realized hy the people of England, could only be acquired at 
the expense of the people of India, and would, in some measure, be coiintci- 
vailed, even to the people of Endand, by the expense of collecting the tea 
duty in an open trade ; the amount of which duty, moreover, if still levied 
ad valorem (but how could it be ad valorem if the trade were free; and if not 
ad valoremt how' could an unequal pressure of the tax be obviated ?) would 

• A Revenue of between three and four niilliom sterling is rollcclcd at an extiensc of about 00.000. 
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fall, with every reduction of price, to a much greater extent than would, it is 
believed, be made up by increase of consumption. 

If, notwithstanding all these considerations, it should be determined to put 
an end to the exclusive trade with China, the Committee beg leave to suggest 
to the King’s Ministers, that the period that may be fixed upon for that change 
to take effect should be sufficiently remote, to allow of the Company’s disposing 
of the stock of tea which, by the operation of the present law, they arc 
compelled to have in warehouse. 

With respect to the second proposition in the Paper of Hints, viz, ** The 
EasUindia Company to retain their political functions,”— it will, of course, 
rest with the Court of Proprietors to consider, when the proposals, matured 
by His Majesty’s Government, shall come before them, whether they be such 
as will justify the Company’s undertaking to administer the Government of 
India for a further term. It can scarcely be necessary', however, for the Com- 
mittee to point out to the King’s Ministers, that an indispensable preliminary 
to any such arrangement would be, that the Company should be secured in 
the regular supply of funds to defray the territorial payments in England, 
amounting to between two and three millions annually ; a difficulty which does 
not appear to be met in the Paper of Hints. 

The third and fourth propositions, viz, “ The Company’s assets, commercial 
and territorial, with all their nosscssions and rights, to be assigned to the 
Crown on behalf of the territorial government of India.” — ” An annuity 
of £630,000 to be granted to the Proprietors, to be paid in England by half- 
yearly instalments, and to be chargeable upon the territorial revenues of 
India exclusively, and to form part of the territorial debt of that country, 
not to be redeemable before the 30tli April 18 — , and then, at the option of 
Parliament, by the payment of £100 for every £5. of annuity;” — appear 
to the Secret Committee of Correspondence to involve in substance the aboli- 
tion of the Eust-India Company, and the surrender by them (for it cannot he 
contemplated to *dcprive them) of all their rights, privileges, and property, for 
no other compensation than the chance of receiving, after every other territorial 
demand shall have been satisfied, a dividend of 10.^ per cent., for a term 
whose length is not stated ; and which dividend, whatever the term may be, 
there can be little prospect that India, when deprived of the advantage of the 
China trade, will be able to pay. 

With every respect for His Majesty’s Ministers, the Committee unanimously 
decline to recommend the beforementioned proposals to the Court of Directors, 
to be offered by them for the acceptance of the Court of Proprietors ; and beg 
leave to record their opinion, that no proposition whatever for continuing the 
Government of India in the hands of the Company, when deprived of the 
exclusive trade with China, can be acceptable to the Company, unless the 
Proprietors be fully secured in the regular payment, half-yearly, of their 
dividend of 1 0} per cent, per annum ; and in the right, whenever paid off, to 
such an amount of principal, as, at the present price of Consols, would produce 
that rate of dividend. The Committee submit, that this is the least to which 
the Company cun be considered entitled, when it is remembered that they 
have property amply sufficient to provide an investment in Consols equal to 
the required dividend ; such property consisting of commercial assets, of pecu- 
niary claims of large amount on India, and of possessions and rights in that 
country of great value, their title to which has never been disputed. ^ 

Indeed, when reference is had to the facts, that the Company has been the 
instrument of adding nearly the whole of Hindostan to the sovereignly of 
Great Britain, and that through the same instrumentality a trade has been 
opened, fostered, and preserved, yielding an immense revenue, providing an 
article essential to the comfort of the public, and causing beneficial employment 
for a large population and an extensive fleet of shipping; it might not have 
been unreasonable to expect, that in the event of its being deemed expedient, 
with a view to the public benefit, that the Company should be broken up, some 
provision would be made by the country to compensate them for the services 
which they have rendered, for the risks which they have run, and for the sacri- 
fices which they are culled upon to make : — the Company’s claim, in this re* 
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spect, would seem to be irresistible, if they should be required to give up the 
right which they possess in perpetuity to trade in common with His Majesty’s 
subjects. The Committee, however, abstain from pressing this point at present. 
What they now urge is, the undoubted right of the Company in their property 
to the extent before stated, and to such further extent as shall be sufficient to 
enable them to make a suitable provision for the numerous classes of servants, 
whose interests will be seriously affected by a change of system. 

It is unnecessary, in the present stage of the discussion, to enter upon an 
examination of the numerous points of detail comprised in the Paper of Hints. 
It is sufficient to observe, that when the great principles which must form the 
basis of the scheme shall have been satisfactorily arranged, the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman and the Secret Committee of Correspondence will lend their 
cordial aid to His Majesty’s Ministers in arranging such a plan to be recom- 
mended to the Court of Directors for submission to the Proprietors, ns may 
seem to be calculated to enable the Compan}' efficiently to administer the Go- 
vernment of India for a further time, with credit to themselves and with advan- 
tage to that Empire. 

The Committee have thought it advisable to place these their sentiments 
before the King’s Ministers previously to submitting the Paper of Hints to a 
Secret Court of Directors; hut if His Majesty’s Ministers should desire to 
obtain the views of the Court, the Committee will take their pleasure upon the 
subject. 


from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Earl Grey. 

(Secret.) 

My Lord : India House, the 3d January 1833. 

We have the honour to transmit to your Lordship the accompanying copy 
of a Minute of a Secret Committee of Correspondence of the 2d in!»ta.nt, with 
reference to the “ Confidential Memorandum or Paper of Hints,” which was 
read at the interview we were honoured with by your Lordship on the lOtli 
ultimo, and subsequently sent to Mr. Ravenshaw, by Mr. Grant, on the 17th of 
that month, for the purpose of being communicated to the Committee. 

Wc have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful servants, 
(Signed) J. G. Ravrnsiiaw, 

C. Marjoribanks. 

The Earl Grey, K.G. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right 
Honourable Charles Grant. (Secret.) 

Sir : India House, the 3d January 18^. 

Wc have the honour to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a Minute 
of a Secret Committee of Correspondence of the 2d instant, to whom the 
“ Confidential Memorandum or Paper of Hints ” sent by you to Mr. Raven- 
shaw on the 17th ultimo has been submitted. 

We beg to add, that we have forwarded a copy of that Minute to Earl 
Grey. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful servants. 

(Signed) J. G. Ravenshamt, 
C. Marjoribanks. 


At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, the 13tli 
February 1833. 

The Chairman stated to the Court that the Deputy Chairman and himself 
had been in communication with His Majesty’s Ministers since the month of 
November last, on the subject of the renewal of the Company’s Charter, That 
on the 17th December he received a communication addressed to him as Mr. 
Ravenshaw, which he had (in consequence of a letter from the Right Honour- 
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able Charles Grant, received on the followin" morning) laid before the Secret 
Committee of Correspondence on the 18th December ; and that, on the 2d 
January, the Committee recorded a Minute, which was in the nature of an 
answer to the secret and confidential communication from Mr. Grant of the 
17th December. — The Chairman then laid before the Court the undermen- 
tioned documents, viz. 

Minute of a Secret Committee of Correspondence of the 18t!i December 
1832J. 

Letter from the Rijjht Honourable Charles Grant to J. G. Ravenshaw, 
Esq., marked ** Private,’* and dated at the India Board, the 17th December 
1832. 

Memorandum or Paper of Hints, transmitted to the Chairman by .Mr. 
Grant. 

Minutes of Secret Committees of Correspondence of the 21st and 28ih 
December 1832, and 2d January 1833, and 

Drafts of letters from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to Earl Grey 
and the Rijtht Honourable Charles Grant, dated the 3(1 January 1833. 

The Chairman further stated, that he was in confident expectation of re- 
ceiving in the course of this day, an answer, on the part of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, to the Secret Minute of the 2d ultimo, which answer he would 
take an early opportunity of laying before the Court, after having communi- 
cated the same to the Committee. 

And the several papers now laid before the Court having been read, 

It was, on a Motion, 

Unsolved iinanimousfj/j That the Committee of Correspondence be rctpicMcd 
to continue the negotiation with his Majesty’s Ministers. And to communi- 
cate their proceedings to the Court from time to time, .so far as the (’omtniUce 
shall consider the same can be done with reference to the welfare and interests 
of the Company. * 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, the 15th February 

1833, 

The Chairman accinaintcd the Court, that late in the aflcrnoon of Wednes- 
day, the 13th instant, he received a letter, addressed to the Deputy Chairman 
ami himself, from the Right Honourable Charles Grant, dated at the India 
Board, the 12th instant, in reply to the Secret Minute of the Committee of 
Correspondence of the 2d ultimo; that he immediately communicated the 
said letter to a Secret Committee, and that the Court had been specially sum- 
moned, in ortfer that they might now be put in possession of the same. 

And the letter abovementioiicd having been read ; 

The Chairman further .stated, that he had this day received a private letter 
from Mr. Grant, enclosing a copy of his letter of the 12lh instant, with home 
alterations wliich he was desirous of having introduced ; and 

The several alterations having been read, 

The Court agreed that the .same be introduced into the letter received from 
Mr. Grant on the 13ih instant; and that the said letter, so altered, be con- 
sidered as Mr. Grant’s reply to the Secret Minute of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, before referred to. 

It was then 

Ordered, That the letter from Mr. Grant of the 12th instant be referred to 
the consideration of a Committee of the wdiolc Court. 

The Chairman submitted the draft of a letter to Mr. Grant, assuring him 
that no delay which can possibly be avoided shall be permitted to occur : but 
expressing the trust of the Court, that they shall be allowed suflieient time for 
the calm and deliberate consideration of the subjects treated of in the [inpcrs 
received from him, having reference to the new arrangement which it is pro. 
posed to make with the Company ; and requesting further information upon 
certain points, respecting which the communications from him do not appear 
to be distinct : 

And tlic same having been read, it w'us 

Unsolved, That this Court uppro\ u the said di’alt of a letter to Mr. Grant. 
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Lkttkh from the Right Honourable Ciiahlks (iuant to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman. 

Centlkmen* : 

On niy return from Scotland, 1 found the letter which you did me the 
honour to transmit lo me on the 3d of last January, with a copy of a Minute 
of ii Sicret Committee of (’/orrcspondence of the 2d of the same month, on 
the Memorandum or Paper of Hints sent by me to the Cliairman on the 17th of 
December 1832. 1 much re|^ret that I have been prevented by my absence 

from returning an earlier acknowledgment. I have, ho\ie\er, lost no time 
in laying the Minute before Lord (Irey and the other Member'* of the Go- 
\ernment. It has engaged our earnest attention, and the result of our delibe- 
riitions T have now the honour to communicate to you. 

T beg to return my thanks for the candid manner in w'hich the sentiments 
of the Secret Committee arc expressed, and to assure you that it shall be iny 
endeavour, in my observations on the momentous topics under consideration, 
to maintain the same spirit. 

'J'he Memorandum which 1 transmitted to the Chairman was simply what it 
professed lo be, ---a mere collection of hints, unaccompanied by explauatiori or 
commentary. T w as sensible that the addition i>f these might, in some lespoetA, 
ha\e been desirable; but I conceived the deficiency to have been, in a good 
dej»re<', supjilied by the verbal expos^itions which, in the conference hetw’een 
yon and Lord Grey and mjself, had been given of the general considerations 
conm*4*ted with the propositions submitted h» your attention. Since, however, 
it is the wish of bis Majesty’s Government that those propositions should be 
bionj»ht before the (hunt of Directors, and ultimately, perhaps, before that 
of the Propiietors, it seems expedient that the considerations also, by wdiieli 
they are recommended, slioiild, at the same time, be submitted distinctly, 
though with as much brevity as may be possible, to the view of those respec- 
tive bodies. 

Acconlingly, while I feel it necessary to advert to some of the main topics 
treated or referred to in the Minute, T shall interweave my comments on them 
with statements and obser^ations tending to shew, and, as 1 trust, to justify, 
the views and considerations that have led the King’s (Sovernment to those 
conclusions wdiich arc embodied in the most leading and essential of the pro- 
positions submitted to you. 

Tn following out this intention, it will be expedient that I should distribute 
w'hat 1 have to offer into two divisions, suggested, as 1 think, by the subject 
itself. 

In the first place, I will apply myself to that paft of the plan proposed by 
Ministeis w'^hich provides for the future disposal of the trade wdiich the Com- 
pany now conduct, and of the political powders and functions which they 
exercise. These are the points referred to in the first and second propositions 
of the Memorandum. 

Tn the second place, I will direct my attention to the leading principles of 
the arrangement, by means of which flis Majesty’s Government piopose to 
carry into execution the objects intended under the first head; such arraiige- 
menl relating to the disposition of the Company’s property, and to the pro- 
vision to be made for the interests of the East. India rrmirietora, on the one 
hand, and for the territorial interests connected with India on the other. 
These subjects are comprized in the third and fourth propositions of the same 
paper. 

1 must observe, that the tw’o branches into which I thus divide the tojiics 
of inquiry are, in some respects, connected together, and that therefore it will 
not ahvays be possible, nor, as I conceive, necessary, in discussing them, to 
maintain the separation between them with perfect exactness. 

First, we have to consider, in their main principles, those parts of the plan 
W’hich relate to the future government of our Indian empire, and to the future 
arrangement of the trade w'ith India and (^hina. 

I have here named these topics in what I consider to be the order of their 
comparative importance; but they are, in fact, intimately united. 'J'hc esta- 
blishment of an advantageous system of trade with the regions of the East, 
tbough primarily to bo desired on account of the manufacturing commer- 
cial irilere'^t'' of thi** country, is hardly less iniiteiial lo the well-being of oiu* 
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caslcrn subjects ; and, on the other hand, the establishment of a just and 
beni^rnant system of administration over the territories of British India, an 
object of the last moment to the nations who inhabit them, is, at the same 
time, not only most important to our national honour, but must, in several 
views, reflect back onus the benefits which we bestow; and, amonjr other 
considerations, cannot but essentially minister to the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing interests more immediately consulted under the former liead of 
arrang[ement. 

After a full and anxious deliberation, it appears to His Majesty’s Ministers 
that the system of political administration which has been established in 
India, and which is exercised tliroiiffh the org-an of the Company, altboiigb 
under the control of the national authority at home, has, notwitstanding too 
much of past defi-ct and error, and in spite of much remaining imperfection, 
secured to the inhabitants of India so considerable a measure of those ad- 
vantages which it is the proper object of Government to confer, and evinced 
so much susce])libility of receiving the improvements suggested by experience 
and reflection, that they W'Oiild not be justified in lightly proposing to etfcct 
anv alteration or disturbance of that system in its essential elements. 

'J’he preservation of the system seems, at the same time, to be collaterally 
recommended, by considerations of some moment to this country in a consti- 
tutional point of view. Under any arrangement, a considerable share of the 
political patronage of India must, fur some time at least, be dispensed from 
this country; and, by the aiTangcmcnt actually existing, that patronage is 
lodged in hands which may possess it without exciting public or popular 
jealousy. 

On these grounds, His Majesty’s Ministers conceive it desirable that, subject 
to the changes and modifications suggested in the Memorandum, the Kast- 
India Company should retain the exercise of their political powers and func- 
tions. The changes and modifications to which 1 refer will doubtless be 
dispassionately considered by the Birectors and Proprietors ; and, so consi- 
dered, 1 feel satisfied that, while they will appear both right and expedient in 
themselves, they will, at the same time, be felt not to constitute any obstacle 
to the retention by the Company of their political capacity. 

The subject of the Company’s trade has been regarcled by His Majesty's 
Ministers ndth the same anxious attention as that of their government. And 
here, while they are ready to pay every acknowledgment to the public spirit 
and the exertions of the Company in their commercial character, and while 
they arc far from denying that there have been periods in which the commer- 
cial regulations of that body might be proper, or even necessary', they cannot 
but think that, at the present day, a very material change of system is advisable. 
The trade of the Company with India has, I need not observe, already much 
declined ; or, to speak more correctly, has for some years virtually ceased to 
exist. For the transactions of a mercantile nature which the Company still 
carry on arc confined to the purposes of making remittances to England, and 
of supplying military and political stores to India ; purposes wholly uncon- 
nected with the properly commercial interests either of the Company or of 
their subjects in the East. I do not now enter into the consideration of these 
ctbjects, further than by stating that they may, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, be sufficiently consulted, without involving the necessity of persevering 
in a course of commercial operations, confessedly not recommended by any 
intrinsic advantage. 

His Majesty’s Ministers therefore see no evil in looking forward to a total 
cessation of those operations, so soon as they can cease consistently with a due 
regard to existing transactions. In so viewing this subject, they are not 
swayed by any ideas, purely theoretical, of the incompatibility of the functions 
of a corporate trade with those of a Government, but by a careful observation 
of the practical effects of the blended system of trade and Government which 
has prevailed in India ; and they are convinced that the release of the Com- 
pany, whenever this can conveniently take place, from the peculiarities im- 
posed on their arrangements and proceed] np, by their dealings, in the nature 
of commerce, with their own subjects, will very materially contribute to the 
efficiency of their political administration. The trade of the Company, how- 
ever, with India is not privileged; and it is conceived that no further enact- 
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ment regarding; it is necessary. It may be left t(i its fate under the operation 
of a new order of things. Any question, therefore, that now arises touching 
the Company's trade, must relate only to China. 

This questioi^ His Majesty’s Ministers are well aware, is one of great 
delicacy as well as importance. They admit that, while our established 
system of China trade is ably assailed, it is defended also by argiiineiits of no 
small cogency. They are sensible that no extensive change, however bene- 
ficial in general, cun take place in a large system of coninieree, without local 
and temporary inconvenience. Yet, under a full sense of the extent of these 
admissions, they arc, after much deliberation, led to the comdusion, that the 
interests of the nation will best be consulted, by no longer making the trade of 
this country with ('bina the subject of exclusive privilege. 

Such generally are the wishes and intentions of His Majesty’s Government 
on the two main questions, — the political administration of India, — and the 
British trade with China. 

To both these questions the Secret Committee have addressed themselves 
in their Minute ; and on both it will therefore become me to offer further 
comments. 

With regard to the government of India, however, since it is not proposed 
to dejirive the Company of their political functions, I ni'cd not enter into 
any explanation ; except in reference to some difficulties which, if the plan of 
ministers take effect, will, in the apprehension of the Secret Committee, 
embarrass the exorcise of those functions by the Company. 

The Secret (Committee justly observe, that “ it will, of course, rest with 
the C(nirt of Directors to consider, when the proposals matured by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government shall come before them, whether they will he such as will 
justify the Company’s undertaking to administer the Government of India for 
a further term.’' But the Secret Committee add, “It can scarcely be neces- 
sary for the ('ommittee to point out to the King’s Ministers, that an indis- 
pensable preliminary to any such arrangement would be, that the Company 
should be secured in the regular supply of funds to defray the territorial 
payments in England, amounting to between two and three millions an- 
nually.” 

The important topic brought under view in the last passage I shall have 
occasion to discuss fully hereafter ; but I am not willing to pass it without 
notice in the connection in which it here stands. I shall, however, only 
remark, — first, that the funds requisite to meet the c.vpcnsos of the Indian 
empire must be sought, and will be found, in the resources of that empire 
itself ; — and, secondly, that the means of making available in England any 
part of those resources, will be furnished by some of the different modes of 
remittance which are usual in the commercial world, and which arc never 
found wanting where remittance is required, either for commercial or political 
purposes. 

With regard to the opening of the China trade, the Secret Committee 
very fairly state the objections which, on various grounds, they feel to that 
measure, and the hazards and evils which they foresee as its inevitable con- 
sequences. 

It is due to the Secret Committee, no less than to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and to the subject itself, that I should not omit this opportunity of 
adverting to some of the observations of the Secret Committee, in the hope 
that, at least, it will appear that the Government has not embarked on this 
plan without having weighed it in all its bearings and relations, in its possible 
consequences, — for evil — as well as for good. 

It is fortunate that, respecting the trade with China, ample materials of 
judgment are before the public. They are to be found in the papers printed 
for the House of Commons in 1813, in the various publications which haie 
recently appeared on both sides of the question, and in the reports of the 
(himmittees of both Houses of Parliament printed in 1830, with the accom- 
panying evidence. These documents exhaust the subject. They comprehend 
especially the arguments that can be adduced in favour of the existing system, 
and in deprecation of any departure from it. Of the latter chi'is of arguments 
the Minute contains a correct summary. It appears, however, to the Govern- 
ment, that, of the arguments so relied on *in the Minute, some have become 
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obsolete by lapse of time and change of circumstances, and that tlie i»tbei's, 
resting cliicfly on probabilities and anticipations, are either overpowered l»y a 
fair estimate probable contin{;cnoies on the opposite side, or, so far os they 
have weip^ht, are to be rej^urded in the lijfht, not so much i»f objections against 
the measure, as of waminj^s and su«;g‘c.slions fur the safe and prudent accom- 
plishment of it. 

The openiiiff of the China Trade could never have been considered exc*ept 
as a question of time and circumstance. The exclusive jirivile^e of the (h)m- 
pany is not an ultimate object. It is to be reji^arded us the means to an end, — 
a.H the t;radual and guarded preparation for a more dill’nsive eommeri'e : — and 
it was not without a reference to this \'icw of the subject, that J*ai liamciit, hy 
j^^rantinfT at successive times the Chaiter for a term of years, pro\ ided for a 
periodical revision of the aiTunjremcnt adopted. Tt must he obscrxril, furlhei, 
that during .a course of years, circumstances of various kinds lone been «*(m- 
spirinj^ to work a relaxation of some of the lestrictions which exi'.lcd at the 
romiueiiccnient of the present Chorter, and to prepai'e the way for the rmiio- 
val of those that remain. 

On both the last occa.sions of the renewal of the (^baiter, the exclusive 
privilej^es of the Company have been diminished. In some par^cipa- 

tion of the India Trade was permitted to the nation, though cerfainr^' not 
til a great extent. In IHl.'I the restrictions on the Indian 'rrade were so 
greatly relaxed, that, so far as concerns principle, it may he said to have bci'O 
opened. Since IHl.J several laws ha\e been passed, partly giving more ‘'Cojic, 
DM specific poinfs, to the llritish commerce with India, partly enalding the 
(himpany to trade beyond the limits to wdiicli they w'crc previously restricted. 

The.se successive modifications of the privileges of the Company have natu- 
rally created an expectation that, on the expiration of their subsisting lease, a 
further relaxation would take place. I admit tliat it w'Oiihl he equally weak 
and culpable in the (Jovernment to yield to this expectation merely heeuiise it 
exists. Htill more criminal would be tlieir conduct, if they proposed to sur- 
render any just principle of commercial policy to ignorant or interested ela- 
iiioiir. 13ut the truth is, that the events of lute years have forced on the majoj ity 
of thinking and practical men a sense of tlie absolute iicccssii\ of some material 
mitigation of the restrictions of our coiiimereial code, and that the improve- 
ments which have in consequence been adopted, have tended to confirm and dis- 
seminate the feelings and opinion.^ in which they originated. 'I’lie piepossessiou, 
therefore, if so it may he called, in favour of a more open trade to (yhiiia, 
though not necessarily just, has a w'arraut in recent experience, and in the 
judgineiit of minds conversant with the subject of commerce in general. 

Under these circumstances, llisMajestv’s Ministers feel that, if the restraints 
on the China Trade are to be continued, their continuance can be justified only 
on the clearest and strongest grounds. It must be unnecessary to argnie, and 
yet it is not to he forgotten, that in the ease of this trade as of every other, 
llie presiiinption is, that the extentof the dealings, and the national benefit re- 
sulting from them, will be in proportion to the opening afforded to capital and 
adventure to ernliark in the trade. Unless that presumption can, in this instance, 
be shov^ n to have no place, the circumstances of the countiy undoubtedly call 
for a revised system. 

(ireat Hritain has now to contend, not as duringhertw'o last wars, with one 
competitor, but with many. The European nations have engaged ardently, 
and some of them for the first tune, in the prosecution of general commerce ; 
which continues also to be carried on by the United States of America w'itli 
their characteristic energy. On the other hand, new and extensive accessions 
have, of late years, been made to the commercial market of the world. Our 
Australian Colonies, Mexico, South America, the Pacific with its Islands; to 
say nothing of the change of circumstances, political and commercial, which 
has occurred iii India itself, and in the countries occupied by the Indo.Chinc.se 
nation.s. The opportunities thus alForded ought to be the most advantageous 
to that people which has the pre-eminence in capital, credit, and experience; 
but such opportunitit's cannot be fully turned to account, unless the merchant 
is allowed to carry on his transactions with different parts of the world in mu- 
tual connection and subserviency. The exclusion, therefore, of the nation at 
large from a particular mart of ti^de, and especially from one so situated as 
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China, i» injurious beyond tho limits of the immediate evil, by narrowings the 
general sphere of commercial exertion, and breakings the continuity of the ope- 
rations essential to the full prosperity of our foreign trade. 

To these observations the first answer w'ill be (indeed that answer has 
already been given in the Minute by anticipation), that there is no prospect 
of an increased demand in China for British manufactures, and consequently, 
that any hopes of an extension of our China trade, in that respect, are wholly 
visionary. 

In place of entering on the wide and debatable ground of discussion which 
this argument would open, I cannot help referring to the employment, and to 
the fate, of a parallel argument in another instance. When it was proposed, in 
l813,to open the India trade, the Company strongly asserted the impossibility of 
extending the use of British manufactures in India. The argument was, indeed, 
pressed, m that case, still more urgently, and greatly more in detail, than on 
the present occasion. It was propounded by some of tho most honest, able, 
and enlightened persons that ever laboured in the service of the Company 
abroad, or guided its councils at homo. It was supported by the production of 
a vast, and, in many respects, valuable body of evidence, proving that every 
elFort had already been exhausted to promote the consumption of our manufac- 
tures in the Kast, and that the final limit to such consumption had obviously 
lieen attained. The representations to which I refer were not without a great 
mixture of truth. Tho Company clearly showed that much had been done in 
extending the export trade in question, and that no sudden or exuberant in- 
crease of that trade could, under any circumstances, be expected. Their state- 
nient*', and the accompanying evidence, probably produced a wholesome effect, 
in correcting to some extent the extravagant hopes of speculators, and in en- 
forcing, at least, a degree of caution on the early adventurers in the newly 
opened trade. But, in point of fact, their main position, — the impossibility of 
an augmented use of British cmnmodities in the East — has been practically 
refuted. The patient, thrifty, dexterous assiduity of private and untrammelled 
enterpri: 2 e, has actually achieved what was then pronounced impracticable. I 
enter here into no particulars, the fact being undisputed. 

Among those who, in 1813, were sw'aycd by the apparent force of the argu- 
ment in question, and by the eminent authority of tlioso who urged it, I must 
place myself, then new to such subjects. At this moment, 1 might possibly 
iiave questioned its correctness, even under the same circumstances. Expe- 
rience and observatiim have taught me never to distrust the power of commer- 
cial capital, when free from artificial impediments, to open for itself fresh mar- 
kets, and to scoop out ncAV channels of operation. But, from the actual issue 
of the experiment in the instance alluded to, there can be no appeal. It servos 
to render wholly inconclusive all arguments, proceeding on similar grounds, and 
pointing to the same results. 

1 must, therefore, be permitted to dissent from the opinion, that it is chime- 
rical, under any circumstances, to expect an augmented demand for British 
manufactures among the Chinese. It does not follow that I calculate on any 
prodigious or instantaneous increase in that demand ; nor is the plan which the 
Government propose founded on any expectation of such an cicnt. 

I proceed to the second topic touched on by the Secret Committee, relating 
to the probable effect of the opening the trade with China; not indeed on the 
export, hut on the import branch of it. 

They contend, — and this also, I may remark, M'as contended in 1813, — that 
the adinission of private adventure into that trade will be followed by a deterio- 
ration of the quality of the tea brought to the British market ; and, in the next 
stage, by a defalcation of the large revenue now realized with singular cheap- 
ness and regularity from that article. On the first of these points, the expected 
deterioration of tlic teas to be imported, I cannot altogether enter into the 
apprehensions expressed by the Secret Committee. That the Company, i iideed, 
have taken great pains to ensure the goodness of the teas which they import, 
and that tlieir efforts for this purpose have been very successftil, I cheerfully 
concede. In this instance, as in several others, the public spirit and the atten- 
tion of the fJompany have prevented what might ha\c been thought the natu- 
ral result of their exclusive command of the market. But the great principle 
still remain'^, that the best seciiritv for Ihb goodness of a commodity is to he 
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found in the rivalry of the dealers in it ; and there seems to ho no reason for 
distrustinff the rule in the present ea'«e. 1 do not mean to deny, that the open- 
ing of the trade may, in the first instanee, he attended with the effect supposed. 
The introduction into any trade of a number of competitors has, perhaps, an 
immediate tendency to augment the quantity of the supply at the expense of its 
quality; hut the very competition which produces this evil corrects it in the 
se(juel. On no other principle than this do we depend for the excellence, in 
point of quality , of the iininense mass of eouiniodities imported by our f;eneral 
connnerce. 

'J'hc arjruinent drawn from the importance of the present system of the tea 
trade to the national re^emle, and from the jeopardy in which a portion of onr 
revenue would he placed by a change, though quite relevant, and though one 
of gra\e importance, is perhaps matter for the eonsicleration of the State, 
rather than h)r debate between the Csnnpany and the (loverrimont. 1 will 
only remark', tliorcforo, that great Jis the fis<‘al benefit derived from the tea 
trade undoubtedly is, the argument in question is not dccisiA e, unless it <-an be 
sliewn that an open trade is, on the whole, likely to produce les.s of that 
surplus prolit w hich is the only fund out of which revenue can for a continuance 
be drawn, than a tiude managed under exclusive privilege; a propositinn 
wbieli [ should hold to be inadmissible. In touching, however, this subject s(» 
briefly, 1 must not be understf od to treat it as of light moment, 'riiere is, nn 
the contrary, no ])art of the present question, to the importance of Avhich II is 
Majesty’s (loverninent are more alive, or w'ith regard to which, in the event of 
the opening of the trade, they more deeply feel the necessity of making careful 
provision. 

Hefore I quit the immediate subject of flie f-hina trade, I must observe that, 
e\en supposing the <liject trade between Kngland aiuK Jhina not to he extended 
in the degree which has liecn anticipated by many well-informed and eii- 
liglitened men, there is yet another verv impoitar.t hianch of eoinrnerce whicli 
the opening of China is likely' considerahly to advance and extend, namely, 
the trade between that eonntry* and Hiitish India. And, just in proportion as 
that trade may bo extended, and as remittances through the medium of it, 
from India to England, may bo facilitated, the prosperity of the former 
country, and its value as a customer to the latter, must be enhanced. The 
commercial dealings of the three countries are, indeed, so closely connected, 
tliat any view of the (piestion relative to China which excludes the conside- 
ration of India, must be essentially defective. Now, in Indiawe have found an 
abundant demand for British sta])ies. That which is wanted is a correspond- 
ing return: and should this be more extensively furnished through the medium 
of the China trade, the interests of England w’ould be materially promoted, 
oven though tlie amount of British imports into (’bina remained tlie same. 
Nor ought we to overlook the peculiar nature of the article whicli forms the 
main export of Chinn to England. It is one yielded exclusively by that 
coiintrv, and it is one of general consumption among the labouring classes of 
this. Yhe extended supply of it, therefore, while it can have little or no ten- 
dency to interfere with the produce of our other customers, is singnlarlv 
calculated to give new scope and value to the productive industry of Great 
Britain. 

I must now enter on another topic suggested by the Secret Committee, and 
one to which the Company have certainly a very good right to call the alten. 
tion of His Majesty’s Government. It i.s, indeed, atopic familiar to those who 
are conversant w'it'h the controversies relating to the present system of Chinese 
trade. The Secret Committee apprehend that the opening of the trade w'ill bo 
productive of no small hazard to the continuance of our relations w'ith the 
Chinese people. 

In entering on this subject, I need hardly state that, supposing the China 
trade opened, it w'ould be necessary that there should be stationed at Canton, 
by the appointment of the Crown, some oftieer or officers, invested by law with 
ailequate powers of supervision over all British subjects resorting to China. 
The opinion of flis Majesty's Government is, that a Chief and Council should 
he the functionaries so to he appointed, under provisions and regulations, 
consideration of which docs not belong to this place. 

I'he present head of argument, likl* most of those to be found in the MiinUo 
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ot* tho Secret Coniiiiittee, whs proiuiiiciit during the di^cushions of I Sl.'J. 
Opinions of woifj^ht were delivered on both sides; and thoujrh the determi- 
nation of the Legislature to f^runt to the Company a fresh term of their exclu- 
sive privileg^e so far as respected China, chiefly proceeded on other {^rounds, I 
am far from contending that the reasonings of the Company did not produce 
coiihiilerable inijnvssioii, or even that it may not, at that moment, have hccii 
prudent to confine, in the first instance, the measure of a free trade, then 
about to be tried, hi the poi'ls of India. The (joxernment, however, are 
Sriti'ilied that it would now be proper to extend the relaxation to the commerce 
\\ ith (Jhina, oven supposing that no e\ents had occurred, during llte subsistence 
of the pi esent Charter, to throw light on the particular question under con- 
sidoj'atioi). 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that a freer resort of British adventure, 
to the shores of China might somewhat increase the chance of broils between 
the adventurers and the natives ; admitting further, that the jealousy of the 
Chinese might be even more sensitive under the new system than under the 
old; and lastly, admitting that a representative of the British nation might be 
les-* qualitied to ileal with the overt acts or secret w'-orkings of such jealousy 
than commercial functionaries acting under the Company ; yet the (»o\ em- 
inent would hy no iiieaiih despair of combating these dimeulties, hy regulations 
carefully contrived and vigilantly enforced, aided hy the powciful induence of 
those inutnal considerations of interest, which alone gave hirlh to the trade 
lietween the British and the Chinese, and which in spite of all past impedi- 
ment--, have fostered and promoted that trade up to the present hour. 

In point of fact, liowever, a view of the present slate of the British com- 
merce and inteii ourse with Canton, and a reference to recent occurrences at 
that |)ort, may lead to a doubt wdiethertbe Company justly estimate the nature 
find extent of the dangers to which the British interests are, even under the 
existing system, exposed. 

On the discussions which have unfortunately taken place between the Cun- 
ton (io\ormnent and the British Factory, T will offer only a passing remark, 
'J'hosi* disi'ussioiis, perhaps, illustrate the hazards which beset our iiitereonrso 
w'ilh a people so jieculiar as the (Chinese ; but let me not he thought to draw 
from them an invidious inference, w'hcii I observe that they also authorize a 
ipiestion, whether the present system does, indeed, furnish so effectual a safe- 
guard against the hazards alluded to, as is sometimes contended. 1 do not say 
that the Factory did not act w ith all the firmness and wisdom w'hich the emer- 
gence demanded ; but if, in spite of the exertion of such qualities, the Biitish 
interests on the spot have hjirely escaped destruction, and if the actual position 
of tiiohe interests is universally felt to he most precarious, there may surely be 
some room to distiust the sutficieiicy of the guardianship to which they are 
confided. 

'This is not, how^evor, the point to w'hich I here principally refer. The 
countiy trade cariicd on between the principal ports of Lndia and that of 
Canton has now attained a considerable height, and appears to be still in- 
creasing. It cannot fail to increase with the advancement of the commercial 
resources of India. 'J’hat trade has not only lirouglit private British ships to 
the (Janton river, but has led to the stated residence at that town of a number 
of British merchants, mostly independent in circumstances as in character, 
possessed of much capital, and distinguished hy British spirit and enlerprize. 
Besides these residents, the British society in Canton is, for a great portion ot 
the year, increased by a iluctuatiiig body of indivichiuls connected with the 
trade from India to China. 'J’he actual tonnage engaged in tliis trade is 
superior in amount to that which the China ti'ade of the Coinpany employs. 
'J’he >alue of its imports into Canton increased from dollars 11,^07,000 in 
18KLM, to dollars 31,308,000 in 1820-30; that of the Company’s imports 
being in 1813-14 dollars 13, .550, 700, and in l820-3i) dollars 11,(5(15,000. Jt is 
true that this private trade is carried on under special licenses from the Indian 
(lovcriiiiicrits, and that the individuals conducting it are bound to obey the 
directions of the local repro.scntativcs of the (bmipany. It is also true, that 
they cannot trade beyond the limits of the Company's (’barter; hut, subject to 
tliefjc limitations, the trade is conducted w’ilhthe lieedom ofpii\alo ad\entuic. 
It is supported hy British capital, and its ramifications i.ie sju tailing in India, 
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and, though not o'^teiisibly, in (jreat Britain. I’he subordination of this coni- 
munity of merchants to the Factory, thoug^h obligatory in point of strict right, 
I'ests chictly on mutual good-will and prudence; and it would, probably, be 
only in a very strong case that the Suprn.cargoes would attempt to dej)rivc any 
one of its members of his license. \Vhat, even in such a case, might be the 
result of the attempt does imt seem t^uite certain. 'I'liere is every reas<)n to 
suppose, as I have already said, tliat the amount and importance of this trade 
will increase ; and such an event, supposing tl»e exclusive privileges of the 
Company in (vhina to he eontinuod, cannot hut instterially iiiHuciu-c the rehiti\e 
position of the free traders on the one hand, and the local establishment ol 
the Company on the other. 

The free trade and the trade of the Company now move in different spheres ; 
and, except as respects some of the articles of import from India to (Jiiina, 
tiiere docs not appear to he any room for competition between them, 'fhe 
traders are, in fact, tm good terms M’ith the Company’s servants, and they 
acted in concert with the Factory on occasion of the lale differences with the 
(Government of Canton, liut the growth of a body of free adventurers under 
the wing of an exclusive commerce is not unlikely to lead to conse(|uences of 
moment ; and the division of the British residents at Canton into two eoimiier- 
cial classes, so differently constituted and characterized, cannot but add to the 
embarrassment^ incident to the relations between the British and the native^. 
The free traders appear to cherish high notions of their claims and privileges. 
Under their auspices a free press is already maintained at Canton ; and, should 
their commerce continue (o increase, their iiiiportaiu'e will rise also. 'J’hey 
wdll regard themselves as the depositaries of the true principles of British 
commerce, and tlie feeling of submission which they now manifest towardfi the 
authorities of the Factory may gradually he expected to give place to one of 
rivalry, if not of hostility. 

I may overstate the probability of these results : but 1 can truly syy, that the 
anticipation of them has not been suggested to me by the pending discussion 
between the Company and his JSIajesty’s (Tovernment. On the contrary, it has 
repeatedly been impressed on my mind, during the consideration especially 
whicli recent events in China have led me to give to this important subject, that 
our position in that country, under the present system, is very far fioin secure 
or satisfactory ; that while wo fix our eyes on the eontingencics which twenty 
years ago threatened it, we are too apt to overlook those new'^ and nearer 
dangers wdiicli are gathering round us from ^vithiii and without; and that, in 
a word, some change and recasting of parts must soon become indispensable. 

T thought it certain, that, even if Parliament resoiv'ed toeontimie the pxclij«iv'o 
system for a fiesh term, yet causes were at work which must, even before the 
close of the term, supposing it of reasonable duration, practically put an end 
to the system, either by silent dissolution or by forcible overthrow ; or perhaps, 
in succession, partly by the one mode, and partly by the other. 

Under this conviction, 1 felt it my duty Ui entertain the question which 
could not fail, in any case, very shortly to arise, whether we ought not to 
station at Canton some official authority independent of all parties, and uncoil, 
nocted with commerce of any kind. That question will, of course, he disposed 
of by the opening of the trade : and with it may be dismissed many apprehen- 
sions which, without meaning to colour them too highly, 1 conceive to be at 
least as well founded as those indulged by the Company in reference to the dis- 
orders wdiich an open trade may be expected to produce. 

There is but one further subject which it seems to me necessary to consider, 
in relation to the China question ; but it is one of the greatest importance. 

Among the principal reasons fiir the continuance of the exclusive privilege 
to the Company in 1813, the most effective was drawn from the pee.iiliar rela- 
tion of the China trade, as conducted by the Company, with the financial system 
of India. This ground is again assumed by the Secret Committee. “ With 
respect to the cessation (they observe) of the exclusive privilege, whilst it will 
be the duty of tlie Company to bow to the wisdom of Parliament, the Coin- 
iiiittce feel it right to state, for the consideration of the King’s iMiriistors, that 
the discontinuance of that privilege involves a most essential change in the 
financial system upon which the affairs of India are now administered, since it 
is the exclusive trade with China wliich, to a great degree, furnishes the Indian 
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Territory with a safe and very beneficial channel of remittance of the funds 
required in England to defray political charges, and which has also aflforded to 
the 'I’erritory a large amount of direct pecuuiai^^ aid, under the fourth head of 
appropriation of profits, specified in the 57th Section of the Act of 53 Geo. 
111. cap. 155. Jf, instead of receiving these advantages, India hud been called 
upon from year to jear to provide funds to repay the full amount disbursed 
by the Company, the' public debt of India since IriHwould have been upwards 
of seventeen millions sterling more than it now is, exclusive of the balance due 
on account of the commercial branch, and which, with interest, is computed 
at five millions. When this important fact is considered in reference to the 
pressure witli wliich the Covcrninent demands already bear on our native sub- 
jects, notwithstanding the searching measures of economy which of late years 
have been introduced into all branches of the Indian administration, the fjom- 
inittee cannot hut hope that llis Majesty's Ministers will pause, before tliey 
consent to depri\e India of the great advantage of the China trade as now 
conducted.” 

On this argument it may be observed generally, that the weight to be given 
to it depends entirely on the view taken of the possibility of supplying the 
resources in (question by other means, less onerous to the people of the country. 
If the principle Mere admitted, that the expen«se of remittance is to be saved to 
India, and also that the deficiency of the Ttidian revenue is to be supplied, and 
that all this is to be done at the cost of England, we should then merely have 
to consider whether the aid requisite for these purposes should be afforded 
directly by a grant of llritish money, or, as heretofore, indirectly through on 
enhancement in the price of tea. 

But llis Majesty’s Ministeis are by no means prepared to admit that princi- 
ple; they cannot consent tliat India shall habitually lean on England for 
financial aid. 'riie nature of the question is, indeed, materially altered since 
the period of 1813. At that time, no separation of accounts had been effected ; 
there existed no sufficient means of solving the problem, whether the territorial 
branch required any and what assistance ; and in order to meet a contingent 
and uncertain demand, it may naturally have been thought expedient to reserve 
a resource which could leadily be adjusted to the exigemdes of the moment. 
In 1813, further, the opening of the trade to India was an untried experiment, 
and the Government and Parliament of the time must, in that circumstance, 
have seen u poM'erful reason for not placing simultaneouslY in a new position, 
the other great branch of commerce on which they had to depend for the reali- 
zation of the funds required to be remitted from India to England. They coulil 
not doubt that if private merchants were to conduct with regularity and success 
the trade which hud belonged to the Company, the means of remittance could 
he found through the former, as surely and as advantageously as through the 
latter; — But it was not in their power to act on the full assurance which llis 
Majesty’s Governineiit now entertain, that, by the entire discontinuance of the 
exclusive system, the general trade would be benefited and not injured. And 
further, they contemplated the possible occurrence of uncertain demands on 
the Home Treasury, which are not now to he apprehended, and which, 
in fact, touch the question of supply, rather than that of the transfer of exist- 
ing funds. 

We are now placed in very different circumstances. The trade to India is 
no longer the subject of debate. On that of China, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment have seen abundant reason to believe that, by being opened, it w'ill he 
promoted rather than impaired; and ultiniatelv, they cannot doubt of its 
being materially increased. The financial conduion of India has now been 
thoroughly examined ; and while, on the one hand, Ministers feel pcrsmuhMl 
that, under. a system of free trade, the means of remittance w'ill he fa^-ili- 
tated, they, on the other, hold it to he their bounden duty, to require tliiit 
India shall not be allowed to be a permanent hurthon on the finances of 
England. 

The question of remittance has no necessary connection w’itli that of defi- 
ciency of Indian revenue. It would equally arise, howsoever large might be 
the surplus revenue of India. If our accounts w’cre framed on proper prin- 
ciples, the surplus or deficit of that country w'ould be exbihiitMl only after a 
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distinct allowance for any loss sustained in exclianj^c between India luid 
Kn^rland, just as on remittance from one part of India to another. This 
principle it will be useful to maintain steadily in view ; but both questions may 
be kept clear of extraneous entanglement; and I would not be under-'tood as 
denying to the China trade, as conducted by the Comp:iny, the merit claimed 
for it, namely, that it has both discharged the cost of remittance, and also 
supplied the deficiency of the revenue. 

But I must remark’, that in both respects this object has been effected by 
the surplus profits of the trade, and that these surplus profits have been drawii 
from the people of this country, constituting as truly a tax on them as any i#t 
the national imposts properly so called. The seventeen iiiillions, for examj)lo 
(admitting for the sake of argument the amount to be justly staled), l>y ibo 
supply of which through the China monopoly, it is observed in the Almute, 
that the public debt of India has been kept down, have been contnl)nted «uit 
of the n‘8ources of this country, as certainly as if they had been appropriated 
by a vote of Parliament in aid of the Indian Finances. 

* As to the moans of remittance, assuming the funds to be actually forthcoming 
in India, it seems to be clear, botli from experience in ;malo|,u»us ca'se**, and 
tjom the evidence taken before the Committee of the House of Commons, that 
no difficulty can be anticipated in effecting a transfer of them by the channel, 
of general trade, on terms fully sis favourable as those wdiich the (Jom|):iriy's 
commerce can afford. The facility w'ill even be increased, it, as may l)e 
hoped, the general trade should increase under the new an aiigeinents. J’lie 
China Irade itself will become more and more available for the end in view; 
and the probability is, that there will bean iinprov'einent of exchange, thougb 
not so far as to equal the rate now applied to the accounts between the tw<» 
branches of the Company’s concerns. It should, however, be remembered, 
that the advantage given to territory by the adoption of an arbitrary rate iw, 
in truth, not a gain upon the exehtuige, but a portion of comnn'ieial profit 
applied through that medium to the use of the territory, and ought to hccon- 
sidered as a part of those regular charges for which India, and not Kngland, is 
answerable. So also with regard to tlic actual deficiency of funds in India to 
meet the necessary expenses of the (iovermneiii. There ha> certaiMi\ been 
such a deficiency, and it has been supplied by the means above stated. \\ betber 
to the extent of seventeen millions or twelve millions (the latter is tlic amount 
in the Appendix to the Report of 1H30) or any other sum, it is not necessary 
here to cmpiire. But the mere fact of a deficit having hilherlo existed, is no 
proof that there will always he a deficit in future. Yet this is assumed in the 
argument of the Secret (Joininittec, and is more distinctly stated in a snbse- 
tpieiit part of the Minute, In reference to the plan of chaiging the annuity of 
.Cfi30,000 on the Indian revei\ues, they observe, that “ there is little prospect 
that India, when deprived of the advantages of the CJhiua trade, will be able 
to pay it.” I cannot but suggest, that this conclusion bus been drawn from 
inadequate promises. A lloatiijg, but a regular, deficiency Juis hitherto been 
found to subsist in the Indian rev'cmie; and the void has as regularly been 
supplied from other sources, w ithoiit difficulty and without disturbance. The 
accummodation has proved most useful; but it may be apprehended that the 
very existence of a resource, so constant, so effectual, so readily and quietly 
applicable, has tended to create the evil which wa3 to be remedied. I mean no 
pai'ticular reflection on any of the local Goierninents of India in past times. 
It was natural that they should not he ver) rigorous in repressing an expendi- 
ture, the excess of vvhicli the commerce was ever ready to feed. 

The opinion which I have here stated is now, I believe, very generally 
entertained : it is not, indeed, without some countenance, oven from llie 
Minuti' of the Secret (Committee. If “ the searching measures of economy,” 
to which that Minute alludes as having “of late jears been introduced in all 
the branches of Indian administration” had earlier been applied, there can 
he no question that much of the necessity of a resort to extraneous succour 
would have been averted ; and I feel as little doubt that those measures, or 
others of the same naliire, would long since haio heou enforced, had not the 
desired succour been always at hand. In this view, the experience of the pa^t, 
though unfav oui able, may sanction better hopes as to the future. Once cut 
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off the re'^ourco of the surplus profit, and the administrators of the Indian 
revenues will fmd themselves compelled to conhiic their expenditure within the 
limits of their proper income. 

In this place it is ripfhtto mention, that the fiovernment plan, if carried into 
effect, would not, as appears to have been apprehended, involve the auf^meii- 
tation of the present Indian Debt, nor impose any new burtlien on the Indian 
itesources. It is proposed to invest the proceeds of the Company’s property 
in the purchase of the existin{r Indian Debt, to the ainounl iieeesHiiry to secure 
tlie promised dividend, and to place the Kaat-India Stock- holders in the room 
of tlie (^editors so purchased out. The effect would be, not increase, but 
substitution. It is further intended to make this substitution in a manner 
peculiarly advantageous ; namely, by redeeminp^, in the first instance, the 
remiltable debt, which is, you are aware, held by conditions peculiarly unfa - 
MMirable to India. 'J’he proposed annuity, therefore, is not by any means to 
be rcfrarded as a fresh burthen on the Indian resources, for wliich India will 
receive no financial equivalent, but as an outgoing?, for ivhich compensation 
ivill be deriied through the medium of the ('ommereial funds of the Com- 
])un\, applicable to the use of the Teiritorv', and ultimately operating to tho 
rediM'tion of the Indian Debt. 'J’his plan, therefore, instead of impairing, will 
tend to improve the gimeral resources of our Kastern Kmpire. 

NN’^ith respect to the competency of India to answer all tho just demands on 
her Exchequer, no rational doubt can exist. A revenue which, notwithstand- 
ing fluctuations, has during- the last twenty years been steadily progressive — 
which, estimated according to tlie Parliamentary rates of Exidiange, has now 
reached the aunual amount of twenty-two jMillions, and wliich promises still 
to increase; a territory almost unlimited in extent; a soil rich, fertile, and 
suiteil to e\eiy variety of produce ; great resources not vet explored ; a people, 
generally speaking, patient, frugal, laborious, improving, and evincing both 
(iesire and capacity of further improvement; these, I think, are sufiiciont 
pledges that our 'J’rcasury in the East will, under wise management, ho more 
than adequate to meet the current expendiiure. Tlieso anticipations may he 
ilcenied too sanguine; hut it must he observed that, in indulging them, I am 
assuming tliat the system of retrenchment now in operation ihroughoiit the 
different departments of the Indian administration, shall he followecl out with 
wisdom and with steadiness, and that the resonrccsof tho country shall befostered 
both l)y active encouragement and by judicious lorbcarance on the part of the 
governing autboiitios. On these sujipositions, and considering moreover how 
greatly, and even ex ti a ordinarily, our political position in that quarter has been 
improved, and our empire consolidated, during the currency of the present 
Ohaiter, it is, 1 think, no extravagant eonjcctiire, that the financial condition 
iiuv Indian doininious will gradually advance, and not with an operation 
injurious to the people, but in perfect harmony with llie progressive develop- 
ment of the national powers and capabilities. Such, surely, are the results 
wliicli we may hope to see realized in that country, under tho sway of a 
fTOvernmeiit exclusively devoted to the administration of its territorial con- 
eorns, and n atehed and seconded hy a constituted body bound up in interest 
vvitli its territorial prosperity. 

Having now given some exposition of tho train of thought hy which the 
(Government have been led to the conclusions embodied in the first two pro- 
positions of the Paper of Hints, I proceed, secondly, to consider the parti- 
cular arrangement under which it is proposed to accomplisli their piii pose. 
'riic third and fourth propositions in the Paper of Hints are a« follow: 

“ The Company’s assets, commercial and territorial, with all their posses- 
sions and rights, to be assigned to the (’rovvii on behalf of the Territorial 
(Government of India. 

“An annuity of £030,000 to be granted to the Proprietors, to bo paid in 
England by half-yearly instalments, and to bo cliargeable upon the teriitorial 
revenues of India exclusively, and to form part of the territorial dehi of that 
country, not to he redeemable before the 30tli Ajiril 18 — ; and then, at the 
option ot Parliament, by the payment of £100 for ev'cry £o. 5.v. (»f anniiify.” 

“ 'rheso propositions,'’ it is observed in the Minute, “ appear lo iJie Secret 
Committee of (correspondence to inv'olvc.in .substance the aliolitiori of the 
East- India Company, and the surrender by them (for it cannot be contem- 
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plated to deprive them) of all their rights, privileges, and property, for no 
other coinpoiisatioii than the chance of receiving, after every other territorial 
demand shall have been satisfied, a dividend of 10^ per cent., for a term whose 
length is not stated, and M'hich, whatever the term may he, there can be little 
prospect that India, when deprived of the advantage of the China Trade, w'ill 
be uole to pay.” 

On that part of this passage which refers to the security for the proposed 
dividend, I trust no long discussion can be necessary. 'J'hough it I)e made the 
hist clause of the Committee's objection, I notice it first ; because, if the im- 
pressions of the Secret Committee should prevail with the Court of Projn-ietois, 
1 regi*et to sav that there can be little hope of a satisfactory settlement. But 
1 have already expressed the sentiments of the ({overnineiit on the subject, 
and T t'annot doubt that the justice of those sentiments will, on considera- 
tion, be generally admitted. I must further remark, that the Secret (h>m- 
inittee liave material!) misapprehended the provisions of the plan, if they 
suppose it to he meant that, when the Proprietors shall he placed on the ter- 
ritory of India, their annual dividends will be postponed to those of other 
ls*iTitori.il creditors. 'I'hey will have the same plenary demands on the State 
with all other public creditors, and muH stand jirecisely upon eijiial grounds. 
'riievMill no uu»re come last, than they M'oiihl come last in Kngland if they 
had Imiigbt into the Consols. I have, indeed, before explained, that they 
would not constitute a new bodyc»f creditors, but only be substituted for credi- 
tors already existing. 

With regard t<» the claims which the Secret Committee prefer on helialf of 
the (hunpaii), in whatever manner they maybe adjusted, yet for the liquida- 
tion of them the Company surely cannot look be)ond the propeit) and re- 
venues which they have hitherto administered. To the continuance of a 
moiiopolv of the China Trade, or to a share in any tax to wdiich the eoii- 
suniers of tea may be subject, it W’ill not be contended that they have any 
claim on the ground of right. As little can the notion be entertained of 
casting them upon the general revenues of Knglaiid. But J have the happi- 
ness of helieiiijg that the security offered to them isopen to no reasonable 
impea<*hiiicnt ; and, deeming it superfiiioiis to dwell on this topic, I shall, for 
the present, content myself with the expression of iny regret, that the Secret 
Committee should have admitted into their Minute the declaration w hich T 
have quoted. I must however add, that in proportion as the plan is advan- 
tageous to India, the value of the security w' ill be enhanced. I will, therefore, 
before I consider specifically the points at issue, briefly advert to some of the 
circumstances which recommend the plan of the Government. 

The plan, as I have already explained, involves no increase of Indian debt 
or of charge on the Indian resources, hut simply the substitution of one set 
of public creditors for another; and that, in a manner peculiarly advanta- 
geous to India, by the purchase, in the first instance, of the remittablc debt. 
Mobile, therefore, with regard to England, it involves no expense, its financial 
advantages with respect to India are more than negative. It removes the 
pressure of a liability, wdiich it might be difficult to find another opportunity 
of so conxenicntly discharging. It secures to the Proprietors of East-Iiidia 
Stock their dividend ; — it not only preserves them in a separate character, 
thus continuing the connection between the Directors and the Constituency 
by xvliom they are elected, but it knits that connection more closely;— it iden- 
tifies their interests with those of India, hy giving them a direct and iinnie- 
diate money interest in its good government, and thus qualifies them, in a 
decidedly greater degree than hitherto, for the duties assigned to them in the 
system < f Indian administration; — it relieves, at the same time, the Direc- 
tors from many avocations, which can scarcely fail to withdraw their attention 
from the duties Avhieh belong to them as the rulers of a X'ast empire ; — and 
thus, while it is directly beneficial to the Indian finances, it affords new and 
stronger securities for that good government, on whicli the prosperity of tlie 
finances, not less than of all the other interests of India, must mainly depend. 

Reverting to the general scope of the passage of the Minute under consi- 
deration, I have to observe that the propositions objected to cannot, in fair- 
ness, be said to inx'olve the abolition of the East-India Company. On the 
contrary, the Company xvoiild stand on as firm a basis as ever; the Proprie- 
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tors rec-t*i\ing^ the same income us heretofore ; their re|)reseiitativeB still hold- 
ing tlieir place in the government of our Eastern Empire; and their privilet^e 
of tradinjf as a joint stock company restricted, only because the exercise of 
it appears to be inconsistent with the obligations incident to the acceptance 
of political power. 

In so far as concerns the property bolonpfinjr to the Company in their com- 
mercial capacity, the proposed arrangement may, indeed, iinohjectionably be 
said to involve a surrender ; but it involves also an equivalent, or what is so 
deemed. Thu sufficiency of the equivalent is a distinct question to be con- 
sidered as we proceed. If it be not insufficient, as I am persuaded it is not, 
there are assuredly abundant reasons to recommend the plan ; and, whether it 
bo said to involve suirender and compensation, or conversely, tender and 
condition (for either expression is equally just), is not to be forgotten that the 
proposed arrangement is not compulsory. To accept or reject it, rests with 
the East-Iiulia (Joinpany. Strongly convinced that it will be for the advan- 
tage of the Company to accept it, Ilis Majesty’s Government cannot expect or 
wish that they should do so, except under a similar persuasion. On the one 
hand, His Majesty’s Ministers, sincerely desirous of retaining the agency of 
the Company in the political government of India, arc not the less anxious to 
sec full justice done to all their claims. On the other hand, they are bound 
to watch with a jealous care over the general interests of the empire. 

In the plan proposed, they have endeavoured to reconcile these several 
objects; and advancing, as 1 shall now do, to the more detailed consideration 
of the two particulars already specirted, — the surrender required, and tho 
eorapeusation tendered, — 1 shall, I trust, be able to satisfy you (hat their en- 
deavour has not boon unsnecc'ssfiil. 

First, let us shortly consider what it is that the Company is called upon to 
relinquish. 

As already intimated, their China monopoly (1 may use the word without 
any strictness of definition) ceases by the mere operation of law at the time 
fixed by the Act of 1813. Here, at least, nothing is surrendered. The 
right of British subjects to ti*ade with India on an entire equality with the 
Company cannot be denied. It cannot be pretended, that the special pri- 
vileges and property belonging to the Company in that country would operate 
to the exclusion of their countrmeii from any essential facility of admission 
or trade. 

The dominion of the British Crown, securing equal protection for all 
classes of British subjects throughout Hindostan, has superseded the use 
and altered the character of those factories and settlements which may 
have been necessary to commercial dealings in former times. Here again 
nothing is surrendered. 

The political authority which the Company is to retain must bo held as the 
pure gift of the British Parliament : — a trust confided to a particular body of 
British subjects, for the benefit of the Indian people, and for tho good of the 
British empire in general. That which may at the pleasure of the State be 
withdrawn, cannot in any just sense, be said to be surrendered. Apart from 
the exercise of political functions, the relinquishment or limitation of their 
trade, on the footing of free competition, is indeed entirely optional with 
the Company. But their trade, conducted on such a footing, cannot, in the 
judgment of His Majesty’s Government, be expected to bo profitable ; — and, 
finally, I must state with all plainness, that the interests belonging to tho 
Company in that property which they appear to regard as exclusivelv comnier- 
pial, are involved in a muttiplicity of doubts and entanglements, from which 
an escape seems to be next to impossible, except through the operation of 
some such comprehensive scheme as that which His Majesty's Ministers 
propose. • 

The basis on which the arrangement rests is the principle of a compromise 
between the two branches of the Indian concern, — ^the commercial and the 
territorial ; meaning to denote by the former term, the interests permanently 
belonging to the Company as a commercial body, and by the latter, those na- 
tional interests which they have administered as tho organs of the political 
government of our Indian empire; with the obligations attaching to each class 
of interests respectively. The questions at issue between the two branche'<, 
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the latter of which it is especially the duty of Ilis Majesty’s Government to 
represent in the present discussion, are, I need notsav, long and intricate, 
consisting of I'cciprocal claims, some really questionable, and nearly all, in 
sonic degree or other, disputed. These differences could be brought to a termi- 
nation only by one of two courses, — the one amicable, the other contentious : 
— either by an amicable compromise ; or by an actual and authorized investi- 
gation, — searchingly applied to each head of an immense and complicated mass 
of details, with a view to an exact and final apportionment. Such an in\es- 
tigation, however successfully wa suppose it to be conducted, would be 
destructive of those paramount objects which, for the good of India and ot 
England, the Government arrangement contemplates. The intention being, 
that the Company shall be continued in their political capacity, and that 
they shall commence the exercise of their resumed functions. in the utmost 
possible state of efficiency, it w'oiild obviously be incompatible with that 
end that they sliould instantly ho engaged in a sort of self-litigation, to be 
})rosccuted l»y means of a complicated, vexatious, and scarcely terminable 
rm]uiry. 

Even without reference, however, to the proposed arrangement, it ma> 
easily be shewn, that an investigation of this nature w'ould be j>rodiictivc ot 
the most serious inconvenience to the Company themselves. According to 
the views which have at different t'mes been stated on Ihe part ot the Cnmpan), 
there would, indeed, be little necessity for any investigation at all. — In con- 
fonnitv with those views, the Secret Ooinmittco have recorded their senti- 
ments in the following passage: With every respect tor His Majesty’s 
Ministers, the Committee nnanimously decline to lecominend the before- 
mentioned proposals to the Court of directors, to be offered by them ftir the 
ueceptanee of the Court of Proprietors, and beg leave to record their opinion, 
that no proposition whatever for continuing the (loyernment of Tiulia in the 
liandsof the Company, when deprixed of the exclusive trade with (.’hina, can 
be acceptable to the VJonipaii), unless the Proprietors he fully secured in the 
regular payment half-vearly of their dividend of ten and a half per cent, 
per annum,* and in the fight,' whenever jiaid off, to such an amount of principal, 
as, at the present price of Consols, would produce that rate ot dividend. 
The Committee submit, that this is the least to which the Company can be 
considered entitled, when it is remembered that they have property amply 
sufficient to provide an investment in consols equal to the required dividend ; 
such property consisting of commercial assets, of pecuniary claims «if large 
amount in India, and of possessions of rights in that country ot great \ahic, 
their title to which has never been disputed.” 

Supposing this statement to be uiiimpeachahle, and supposing all that is 
here enumerated to he the clear and unquestioned properly of the Company, 
unaffected by any liability to any other party, the idea of a compromise would, 
of course, he inadnii-ssible. They woiihl then be justified in pressing their 
claim to the uttermost. Hut this concession can hardly be expected. 
The property claimed as commercial by the Company is well known to 
he exposed to many doubts and questions, hath as to the aiiioiiiit and tWfc 
nature of its component parts. It is further supposed to be subject to heavy 
liabilities. 

My only object, at present, is to prove that compromise is the far preferable 
mode of proceeding. T am not, therefore, called to give an opinion on the 
disputes between the parties, and stilHess on the responsibilities of the com- 
mercial capital. If it can be shown that, in the opinion of ver\^ competent 
authorities, doubts of the gravest kind attach to the subjects of altercation, 
and that it is questioned by such authorities, whether the most serious liabili- 
ties do not affect that property which the Company assume to be iiicontrover- 
ti 1)1 y their own, my purpose will have been gained; for if will then appear, 
that adjudication cannot be attained, except through the medium of a minute 
and detailed enquiry. But, in whatever mode such an inquiry may be conducted, 
^whetlier by a Parliamentary Commission,— or by arbitration,— or before a 
legal tribunal, — or in any other imaginable form, — the very institution of it 
niu'^t give u severe shock'to the credit of the Company. That blow once struck, 
the sequel will be marked by increasing mischief. Such enquiries, it is well 
known, are usually protracted far beyond the estimated time. In the given 
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case, the examination must extend back through the ti'ansactions of nearly a 
century, and must apply to property, both in India, in England, and afloat, 
and, aa to a great pttrtion of it, placed under very peculiar circumstances. — 
In the interim the Charter expires : — the China monopoly is at an end: — and 
in what situation, it may be asked, are tlie East-India Stock-holders? — From 
what funds are the dividends to be paid?— In what manner are the commercial 
operations of the Company, even those already in progress, to be cari’ied for- 
ward ? Let it be supposed (what certainly cannot be assumed as matter of 
course) that the final issue, at some period which it is impossible to anticipate, 
shall assign to the Company all that they claim, — will it be contended that even 
such an event would, in the slightest degree, compensate for the injury which 
they must in the mean time have sustained? 

It is, however, incumbent on me to advert to the grounds on which I have 
come to the conclusion, that the question between the commerce and the terri- 
tory really involves the difficulties supposed. 

The Commercial property claimed by the Company, exclusively of property 
111 India, may be thus stated : 

The Commercial capital, ns computed 
by the Company on the 1st May 1829 . . . . jC21,102,182 

Reimbursements of wars previous to 

1765 £3,616,000 

[iCss— Homo Bond-debt at that time 
outstanding .. .. .. .. 1,616,000 

2,000,000 

£23,102,182 

The commercial capital, computed at £21,102,182 on the 1st May 1829, is 


thus composed : 

Cash at home and abroad, and property in the public 

funds £2,166,12.9 

Goods and merchaiulizc at home and abroad 7*383,937 

Property afloat and freight thereon .. .. .. 3,531,897 

Debts due to the Company at home and abroad for 

goods sold and investments .. .. .. .. 2,227,195 

Buildings and dead stock .. .. .. .. 1,167,967 

East-India annuities .. .. .. .. .. 1,207,560 

Due from territory .. .. .. .. .. 4,631,906 

22,63(;,585 

Deduct debts . . . . . . 1 ,534,403 


£21,102,182 

« It would be improper in me to assert, nor do I mean even to insinuate, that, 
under most of these heads, an impartial arbitrator would not adjudge to the 
Company that for which they take credit. But, unquestionably, no arbitrator 
could dispose of the matter, without having first considered various deductions 
which, on behalf of the territory, might be claimed ; I do not say Justly, but 
with sufficient reason to warrant the demand. 

Thus, fur examjile, of the sum stated to be due to Commerce from Territory, 
amounting to £4,631,906, a large amount is open to question, independently 
ut the surplus of commercial profits, which is liable to appropriation under 
the 53d of Geo. III. Thus, uUo, it has long been, as you well know, a matter 
of dispute, whether the Home Bond-debt (amounting to £3,796,000) is charge- 
able to the Territorial or the Commercial branch. On whichever of those 
branches that debt shall be determined ultimately to fall, it must, at all events, 
be paid in the first instance by the Commerce ; and although it is probable that 
the holders of the bonds would bo- averse to being paid off, yet if it should be 
deemed expedient to discharge the W'hole, or any part of their debt, so much 
of the Commercial funds as may be necessary must, of course, be applied to 
that purpose. 
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The value of the prupert^r which niig^ht be considered clearly to beloiij|r to the 
Company would also p:ive rise to various questions ; and more especially, the 
rip^hts and privile^res claimed by the Company in India, most of which have 
been in abeyance for a period of nearly seventy years, would certainly be found 
involved in inextricable doubts, both as to amount and as to tille. 

It would, indeed, be difficult, if not impossible, to come to any conclusion 
as to any part of the property under enquiry (supposiiif^ that there is no com- 
promise) without openin(r all the questions which have been raised in regard to 
the Commercial profits of the Company, and the orijfin of their debts and 
assets ; questions which, as you know, comprehend the very orijyin of our Ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in India, and require tor their solution a variety of infor- 
mation now probably no lorif,^cr*to be attained. 

A moment’s refiectiori on the particulars embraced by each of the several 
heads above sj)ccified, uill, 1 conceive, satisfy every reasonable mind of the 
necessity of admitting the principle of a compromise for which T am contend' 
ing. But supposing that all those difficulties were overcome,— supposing all 
the facts as stated on behalf of the Companj^ to be established, and all the 
items exhibited in their accounts to be admitted, there remain grave and 
perplexing questions of law, which embrace the whole extent of the Company's 
claims, and of which the consideration cannot be neglected or evaded. 'I'lic^c 
1 proceed to explain. 

The Commercial assets of the Company, included in the account of Stock 
by computation in 179*1, although not separately and distinctly exhibited, 
may, I presume, be stated to have been under eight millions sterling. The 
Commercial assets on 1st May 181 4 were computed by the Company to exceed 
nineteen millions. In that period, therefore, that is under the Charter Act 
passed in the year 1793, the property in question was increased by a sum of 
more than eleven millions. \Venecd not argue on the supposition that this in- 
crease arose out of an application of the Territorial funds in the hands of tlie 
Company, to their Commercial occasions. The representations which have 
been made on that point would, indeed, have to he very fully and carefully 
considered, if we were driven to a contest between the two branches; and 
they have not been overlooked by llis Majesty’s Government in considering 
the expediency of a compromise. But the liabilities to which I am now ad- 
verting attach to the Company, on the favourable assumption that the whole of 
the increase in question may be resolved into an accumulation of so much of 
the Commercial profits received during the time. The question is, whether 
any part of the Coinniercial profits could legally be thus applied? 

is admitted on all hands, that by the Charter Act now existing, no similar 
application of the Commercial profits could legally take place. But it is urged, 
that the Act of 1793 is no less peremptory than that of 1813, in setting apart 
the surplus profits <if Commerce for Territorial purposes; and good opinion-, 
hold it to be seriously questionable, whether, at least, at the expiration of the 
Act of 1793 , the Company were not bound to replace to the credit of the Tor- 
ritoiy all that accession to their capital which had been formed out of the inter- 
mediate profits of their Coniinercc, and whether that obligation on them doct 
not remain in force up to the present moment. The opinions to which 1 have 
alluded, I must be distinctly understood neither to impugn nor to support. 
Others of equal weight nray perhaps be cited in opposition to them. But the 
very circumstance, that a question so seriously aft'ecting a claim founded on a 
matter of account div ides authorities entitled to respect, would form a strong 
reason why the parties concerned should resort to a compromise, rather than 
contend for right**, the mere discussion of which must occasion great injury 
both to themselves and to the public. The liability to which I have now re- 
ferred, supposing it really to attach to the Commercial assets, so called, of the 
Company, would deeply afleetthe value of their property. A doubt, however, 
has been raised, and is indeed sufficiently familiar to the Company themselves, 
whether that property be not liable to another demand, which would be abso- 
lutely overwhelniin/^. 

The question which T have in view is this, — whether the whole of the Com- 
pany’s Commercial property he not legally responsible for those debts and 
engagements which have been contracted in the Company’s name for political 
and territorial purposes, and whether it will not continue so responsible. 
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even although the Compaiiy should be wholly deprived of their political 
powers and functions. This question branches into a variety of points which 1 
forbear from cnumcratirifr, but which I can, on ^ood authority, state to bo 
entitled to the most serious consideration ; and which, if pressed adversely, 
cannot fail to involve any attempt to adjust the Company’s affairs in the utmok 
embarrassment. 1 have felt no difficulty in adverting; to this subject ; because 
as I have before intimated, it is in its general nature not new to the Company. 

liCt it be observed, however, that I consider the question referred to as likely 
to arise only in the event of an adjustment being; attempted on the g;round of 
strict rig;ht. 1 will hereafter endeavour to shew, that neither this m»r the for- 
mer question oug;ht to embarrass the Leg;islature in sanctioning; an adjustment 
on the basis of the compromise sug;^ested by His Majesty’s Government. 

It will, perhaps, be said that, whatever may be the strictly legal estimate 
of the mutual debts and demands of the Commerce and the Territory, Par- 
liament may, and must, deal with this contested ciise on enlarged principles of 
justice and policy. 

That such is both the right and duty of Parliament, His Majesty’s Ministers 
are convinced ; and it is precisely on this persuasion that they found their hope 
of obtaining from Parliament an approbation of the plan which it is their in- 
tention to recommend. It will presently, I trust, appear that, in its essential 
features, that arrangement is not without a sanction even from past Parlia- 
nientarv proceedings. Meanwhile, 1 need scarcely remark (hut Parliament 
can legislate on no partial view of interests in this complicated case, and must 
always lean to the rule of contirming legal rights, where no clear cause is 
shewn for an exception. 

From thetenourof some of the previous observations, it might perhaps be 
argued, that the claims which the Government least consult in proposing a 
compromise, arc those on the part of the Territoi^': Hut the truth is that, in 
the judgment of the (lovernment, the concerns of the Territory, no less than 
those of the (hmimercial department, have a deep interest in a compromised 
settlement. No share which the Territory might ultimately gain of the Com- 
pany’s assets alleged to be commercial, could compensate for the evils of an 
enquiry of indefinite extent, duration, and complexity. During the process of 
that enqu^y, the contested property would lie in the hands of the adverse 
party : and a good deal of difficulty might occur in furnishing the funds neces- 
sary for the current home expenditure. 

There arc other considerations, however, beyond these. The most impor- 
tant object for the Territory is, that it should, as soon as possible, be placed 
under a good and settled system of Government. W hether the plan of His 
Majesty's Ministers sufficiently provides for that object, is a question of separate 
consideration ; but, assuming for the present this to be the case, the plan can- 
not too speedily be carried into effect : not to mention what has already been 
said, that if the Company, as a Commercial body, should be placed in imme- 
diate litigation with the Territorial interest, the continuance of their political 
functions, which is one material part of the plan, would be rendered quite im- 
possible. 

Of the public creditors in India, who form an impoitant branch of the Ter- 
ritorial interest, I must observe, that their rights (F speak not now of the claims 
in dispute between the Commerce and the Territory, but of their rights as 
national creditors of India), though undoubtedly standing on atirm foundation 
of justice and expediency, have never yet been recognized by the Ijcgislature, 
except in a temporary point of view. Their situation is, in some respects, 
anomalous — for they have ^'owti up under an anomalous system— and might 
subject them, if it were tried by technical rules of law, to questions against 
which they ought to be secured. If it be said here, as in the former instance, 
that the rights of this class of men should be dealt wdth, not on the ground of 
legal exactness but of a liberal equity, I willingly, as before, accede to the 
opinion : and it is precisely because I do so, that I desire to release the interests 
of these, as of all other parties, from the embarrassments of extreme claims 
and pretensions, and to provide for them on the common basis of a fair and 
rational compromise, sanctioned and established by the authority of J'urliainent. 

It cannot oe expected that the several parties concerned should relinquish 
their claims without adequate consideration. On the other hand, the deter- 
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mination to nmintaiii or resist them with untjualiHed rig[our, would involve 
consequences, the very exemption from which is more than an equivalent for 
even liberal concession. 

The expediency of actings on the principle of a compromised settlement will 
not, probably, be longer contested ; and 1 shall now proceed to consider, 
whether the terms prescribed by the plan of Ministers be fit and just. 

The difficulty of settling the conditions of the compromise between the 
Commercial and Territorial interests, arises chiefly from the confusion of 
functions which has hitherto, and perhaps of necessity, existed in the system 
of the Company. To some extent the same difficulty has always been felt, 
and has been dealt with ; for even during the pendency of the system, and 
while the two departments have continued in avowed connection. Parliament 
has found it necessary to fix a limit between the interests belonging to theiu 
respectively. The object now is to discover some practical rule of demarca- 
tion ; some principle, the operation of which may be expected tj) satisfy both 
parties: and such a principle is not to be sought in abstract or speeiilative 
consideration^, but in the results of experience, so far as these atford any 
precedent applicable to the case. 

It appears to the (loverninent, that, by observing what has hitherto been 
the feeling and understanding as to the relations that ought to subsist between 
the two classes of interests in question, — what degree of beneficial share in 
the common concern has through a long course of years been allotted to each, 
and apparently with the approbation of all parties, — an adequate guide or 
standard will be obtained for the terms of any prospective arrangement. 

'I’he difficulty, as I have observed, has already been dealt w'itli bv the 
Legislature, though under circumstances, it must be owned, considerably diL 
ferent from those under which it nowpiescnts itself. 'J’he Charter Acts of 
17113 and 1813 carefully regulated the order in which the Company, as a 
Commercial bod\, that is, tlie iVoprietoj-s of Stock, on the one hand, and the 
Territory on the other, in respect of its interest to relieve itself fioin debt, 
might make use of the Compaii) *s Commercial prohU ; and the provisions 
laid down for this purpose by thofco tw'o Acts, though not precisely identical, 
w'ere nevertheless conformable to the same general rule, lloth Acts directed 
that, after providing for certain urgent or current payments, all the net pro- 
ceeds of the Company's sales at home, and the duties and allowances arising 
to them by private trade, and all their other profits in flreat Britain, should 
he applied in payment of the dividend to the Proprietors. Both Acts aftor- 
wardb directed the application of the profits to the payment of the debt in 
India, until such debt should have been reduced to a certuin specified 
amount; buttliat when that debt was tVius reduced, and the Home Boud-deht 
w'as also reduced to a certain amount, the surplus profits (and by the later 
Act the surplus revenues also) should be applied to the formation of u 
guarantee fund of jC 1 2,000,000. If the debts, however, should afterwards 
exceed the specified amount, the appropriations were again to take place. 
'I'he limit assigned to the Indian debt by the Act of 1703 w’as that of two 
millions sterling; by that of 1813, ten millions sterling; and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the present debt very greatly exceeds the latter amount. 
1 do not state the provisions of these clauses with minute exactness ; and 
some of them 1 w'holly pass by, as not in the least ail'ecting my immediate 
argument. "J’he acts difler in some particulars from each other; but in 
main points, so far as respects the present question, they coincide, and the 
principles common to both may thus be said to have been established by Par- 
liamentary sanction, by general acquiescence, and by the experience oV fortv 
years. 

I sliould, however, mention that both Acts provide for the reduction of the 
Home Bond-debt ; and the Act of 1813 directs its reduction indiflerently with 
that of the Territorial Debt, at the option of the Birectors, with the appro- 
bation of the Board. I must repeat, that if the proposed arrangement takes 
effect, the CJovernment must, out of the Commercial funds of the Company 
in their hands, make adequate provision for the Home Bond-debt, in the event 
of its being expedient or requisite to discharge the whole or any part of it. 
'J'his I wish should be always understood; although, for the sake of brevity, 

I do not always specify the Home Bond-debt in w'ords, when discoursing of 
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the Company’s oblipfation^ ; and although, on account of the greater impor- 
tance of the interests more immediately connected with Territory, I treat the 
cpiestion before us generally us a question between the Proprietors on the one 
hand, and the Territorial jntcrest on the other. 

AVhethcr the Home Hond-debt ought in strictness to be considered as 
Territorial or Commercial, it is on this plan quite unnecessary to determine. 
It is true that, dtiring the subsistence of these Acts, the Commercial and 
Territorial functitms of the Company were, for manv ptjrposes, very inti- 
mately blended together, and that the precedent whicli they furnish cannot 
without modification be adapted to the present conjuncture. The connection 
between Commerce and Territory was then to bo continued ; it is now to be 
<lissolved. 1'ho object then was to effect n distribution of profits ; it is now 
in the nature of a division of capital. Still a general conformity to the prin- 
ciple of those Acts is by no means impracticable. 

It is, indoc<l, to be ircollocted, that the principle in question has already 
been maintained under an important change of circumstances, Tho Act of 
181 .'I implicitly, though with circumstantial variations, followed the preceding 
Act. Under tlie Act of 1711«% however, the C’ompany retained in substance the 
monoprdy of the Indian trade. Enjoying then the wliole trade of the country 
which they at the same time governed, it might have been natural to suppose, 
mid in fact it was at that ]>erio(i supposed, and supposed in some respects 
correctly, that their Territoiial power ministered to tho advancement of their 
(Commerce; and it might, therefore, seem but a fair return, that tho surplus 
profits of the (Jommerce should contribute to the well-being of tho 'IViTitorv. 
lint the Act of Irfl.T extinguished the exclusive privileges of the Company in 
India. It loft them the monopoly of the China trade only ; a trade having no 
natural connection with the territorial control of India, and which, at all 
events, coiibl not derive from the Indian functions or measures of the (hmipaiiy 
tho same degree of assistance with that which had been afforded to the exclu- 
sive trade granted by the former Act. Still wo find the former principle of 
appropriation continued. The Dividend is first secured; and then all the 
Commercial receipts, with the reservation above stated as to the Bond-debt, 
are directed to flow into the 'J’erritorial exchequer, until a certain measure of 
fulness is attained. 

Il is not my intention, nor do I coiiceixe it of the least importance, to enquire 
into the particular view.s of those, at whose recommendation, and under whose 
guidance, tho Legislature passed the two Acts in question, and especially the 
A^jpropriafion clauses. But I find in fho.se clauses a rule or principle esta- 
blished, which has now been actually, and without objection, in force during 
two entire terms of the Company’s trade and sovereignty, 'rhus it is not only 
proved that Purliamont has deemed itself morally, as well as constitutionally, 
competent to legislate on this subject, but a practice has, under its authority, 
been established during forty years. To that practice all subsisting interests 
have conformed, or under it they have grown up : and if the Act of 1813 w'ere 
now to he re-enacted for another term of twenty years, or for a much longer 
term, it cannot be thought that any of the parties concerned xvould object; — 
indeed there is no doubt that all would acquiesce. 

The principle so established by the two Acts in question may be thus stated : 
that the profit accruing from the Company’s Commerce should, in the first 
instance, be employed in securing the regular payment of the Dividends to 
the Proprietors of Stock, and that it should then he applied (speaking gene- 
rally) for the benefit of the Territory ; such last mentioned application to be 
suspended only so long as the burden of debt on the Territory continues below 
a <*ertain specified amount. 

The position in w hich the Acts thus place the Proprietors is very observable. 
The Proprietors, being in fact the Company, are, in one sense, undoubtedly 
debtors to those who have claims on the Company ; but, in another point of 
view, they may he considered as creditors on the common concern : and it 
rather in this light that they seem to be regarded by the Appropriation clauses. 
But the claims of the Proprietors being provided for, the next use of the 
Commercial fiiiuLs, to an indefinite amount, is given to tho Territory for its 
own benefit, due regard being had to thejclaims of the Home Bond Creditors. 
I here use the expression, “ the benefit of tho Territory,” because the rcduc- 
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ti<'n of (lol)t mu<5t always be presumed to be beneficial to the 'rerritory, 
thoii^fh to the creditors who are paid off it iiia\, in many cases, be very 
inconvenient. 

I am aware, and indeed have already stated, that by both Acts some peculiar 

y ayments are directed to be made out of the profits, in pretcrence even to the 
)ividend. These are payments, however, essential to the maintenance of the 
system, and without which the wheels of Government would come to an abrupt 
stand. It is on the same ground that, in the appropriation of the territorial 
revenues, certain payments of prime necessity, — those, for exaniple, on 
account of the military expenditure, — are preferred to the payment of the 
interest of the debt. The {general rule is not affected by such exceptions. I 
am aware, also, that in both Acts there are provisions, by which, after many 
intermediate appropriations, and after a larije reduction of debt, the Propri- 
etors are assured ot sharing- (very scantily indeed) in the ultimate residue of 
profits. There never has been any approach to the realization of the hope thus 
held out. The enactment has proved a dead letter; and the silence of all 
parties respecting it during many past years, proves that all notion of the 
promised benefit, if ever entertained, has long since been abandoned. 

It is, on the whole, the opinion of the Government, that, with allowance for 
the change of circumstances, it will be both just and expedient that the pecu- 
niary interests of the Proprietors and the Territory should bo maintained in 
that relative position towards each other, in which they' have so long continued 
under the express authority of Parliament, and that they should be so main- 
tained by' the same authority'. They conceive that sunicient justice will he 
done to the Company, commercially considered, by continuing to them the 
receipt of their Dividend, and no more; and sufficient justice to the I'erritory', 
hy calling on it to re]in((uish all claim to so much of the Commercial property 
as will he required to form a fund for the paymontof the Dividend, on condition 
of receiving all the rest of that property to its own use,— the Government, on 
behalf of the Territory, taking upon itself, with the Commercial properly madt! 
ov'orto it under the arrangement, all the obligations incident to that property 
in the hands of the Company, among which obligations tbe Home Borul-dcl>t 
is of course included. 

Such is the principle which essentially regulates the terms of the compro- 
mise proposed by the Government, and* they believe that it will be for the 
advantage of all parties to accede to those terms. On the one hand, the Pro- 
prietors of Fiast-lrulia Slock can offer no just ohjectitm to the plan. They' 
are assured in the receipt of all that, during the last forty years, they have 
been satisfied to receive,— of all that they have habitually regarded as tlie 
amount of their pecuniary interest in the concern, — of all that they could 
fairly have expected, or that they would in fact have expected to be secured to 
them, if the present Charter Act were to be renewed for forty years or for a 
century. 

It may be said, however, that the situation of the Proprietors is deteriorated, 
inasmuch as their future receipts are to depend only on the security of the 
Indian revenue. The Secret Committee, as has already appeared, expect that 
the Indian revenue will bo jicrmanently deficient; and they moreover think 
that the present amount of Dividend ought to be secured to the Proprietors in 
the national stock of this country, the Commercial capital of the Company 
being, as they allege, quite equal to purchase a sufficiency of such stock. 

To the last suggestion there are several objections ; but it may suffice to 
observe, that it could not be acted upon, without allowing to the Company all, 
or nearly all, that they claim as their Commercial capital, — and thus, in fact, 
conceding to them at once, and without investigation, all the points at issue 
between the Commerce and the Territory. That suggestion, therefore, must 
be dismissed from contemplation. All that seems essential is to shew that the 
situation of the Proprietors, so far from being injured by their acceptance of 
the new arrangement, will be materially improved. For let it be recollected, 
that the arrangement is offered to them, not as an admi.ssion of all the claims 
and pretensions which may be put forward on their behalf, hut professedly on 
the footing of compromise. 

In the f&st place, I must once mot[e declare the conviction of Ilis Majesty’s 
Ministers, founded on grounds which, having already stated them, I need not 
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l-o^^apitulato, that the Territory of FruUa is essentiallv solvent ; — tliat the I idiaii 
resources will, under proper manaj»oment, he capalile of answerin'^ e\ery fair 
demand on them ; —and that, in order to call them forth into full efficiency, one 
of the principal means is to release them from the seductive and hurtful aid of 
the protits of a foreiji^n trade carried on by those who administer them, ilis 
iMajesty's iMiiiistcrs are not only impressed with this persuasion, but they believe 
that, if the arranj^cinent to be proposed by them were framed on the assump- 
tion that there must always, as a matter of course, be a deficiency in the Indian 
revenues, the very effect of the arranpfement would be to perpetuate that 
deficiency. In the second place, let it be considered what is the present 
position of the Proprietors. Their security rests mainly on the profits of the 
< 'hina trade ; a trade, tlv . -«ry evistence of which the Company state to be 
(‘vposed to many dangers, ■ yhich no man will affirm to afford an absolutely 
certain resource, toj^et her wit rK.,i-'.eversionar>^ pros]>i*ctof help from the surplus 
f>f the Indian revenues, which surplus, according to the representations of the 
Secret (Joinmiltee, will never exist, and which is at least not likely to he 
joalized, under a system that lenders thc^ Commerce and the Territory mu- 
tually dependent. Besides this, the double security thus fjiven to the Pro- 
]u ietois, w hatever its value' in other respects, is ensured to them only diirinj^ 
a term of years; on the expiration of which, a period now just at hand, their 
interests arc left without any Parliamentary protection, and must stand 
('\|)()sed to those very doubts, questions, and embarrassments, from which the 
pioposed arranjremeiit is tendered totbcin us an escape. 

'J’he Acts of 1703 and 1^13 looked forw'ard, in soii'e decree, to the unpro- 
tected situation in which the ]*ro[»rietors w'oiild be placed on the expiration of 
their Charter. 'J’hoy c\en endeavoured to provide a resource for the einer- 
p'ncy. And what was that resource? 3’lic jj^uaiaiitec-fund of twelve millions, 
already mentioned : no approach to the formation of which has (‘\er been made. 
Cl en that guarantee -fund, however, could in no case lie formed, unless the 
indiaii and Homo Bond Debt w’ere reduced to a certain specified amount. 
'I’lie intended arranfjeinent actu.dly j>;i\es to the Proprietors an income eqiii- 
^ahMlt to Ih.'l w'liich the <>uaranlee-furid was designed to secure ; and f,nves it, 
nolw'ilhstandinp; the existence of a larp^ely inereased debt. 3'his surely is a 
boon to the Proprietors; and, receiving it, they cannot reasonably complain 
that a liberal appropriation is next made for the benefit of the 'rerri tori al 
Cl editors, or of that territory on which the debts of those creditors are 
charpfeil. 

For these reason^, I am clearly of opinion that the Proprietors would bo 
benefited by acceding to the projected an anjrcmeiit. If, IioAvever, any doubt 
should still remain as to the A alue of the annuity wdiieh it is proposed to secure 
to lliem on the 'I’erritory of India, that doubt will be dispelled, by an appeal to 
the pi ices atwliieli the promissory notes of the (Jovernment are actually sold 
in the market. If, a^aiii, it be suspected that those prices are enhanced, in 
coiiscqiionco of the additional value g^iven to the notes by a reliance on the 
(hnnpany’s Commercial assets, then this circumstance must not be overlooked 
in estimatini; the actual interest wdiicli the Proprietors possess in those assets, 
and in lieu of Avliicli it is now proposed to assijrn to them n fixed dividend. 

3’here is another objection w hich may perhaps be ur^red on the part of the 
Proprietors. It may bo said that, whereas the Charter Acts reserved to them 
a chance, howev’cr distant and minute, of an ultimate reversion of profit, the 
proposed plan cuts off that chance, without holdiiifij out to them any equivalent 
for its loss. 

I have before remarked on the extreme smallness of the ultimate chance so 
ri'servcd. It is too remote and visionary to be taken into the account. But 
1 must now further observe, that, if the plan of Ministers holds out no equiva- 
lent for the loss of that chance, this is not the fault of the plan, but of the 
actual htato of the Company’s assets and debts. There is no room, therefore, 
to speak of a reversion, or to complain that no compensation is to be made for 
the loss of it. 3'liese considerations wjJl|l trust, satisfy the Proprietor's, that 
their interests are duly consulted in the plan recommended by His Majesty's 
Ministers. 

1 must however add, in reference to this subject, that, while the Coven:- 
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Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 
Charles Grant. 

Sir : East-India House, 15th Pebruary 1833. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
13th instant, which, as well as the Paper of Hints which you transmitted to the 
Chairman on the 17th December last, and the Minute of the Secret Committee 
of Correspondence of the 2d ultimo, we have communicated to the Court of 
Directors. 

The Court, whilst they request us to assure you that no delay which they 
can possibly avoid shall be permitted to occur trust that they shall be allowed 
sufficient time for that calm and deliberate consideration which is due to the 
vast importance of the subjects treated of in these papers, and upon which it 
must be necessary, previously to any announcement of a new arrangement to 
Parliament, and the Proprietors should be consulted. 

In order that the Court may be enable to form their opinion, they arc desi- 
rous of obtaining information upon three points, respecting which the commu- 
nications from you do not appear to be distinct. 

The Court therefore rccpiest that you will have the goodness to inform 
them, first, whether it be the intention of the King’s Ministers to make it a 
condition of the continuance of the territorial government of India in the 
hands of the Company, that the Company should relinquish their right to 
trade in perpetuity ? Secondly, Whether it be intended to include in the 
proposed assignment to the Crown of the Company’s assets, that part of the 
commercial property which consists of monies actually subscribed by autho- 
rity of Parliament as capital for conducting the Company’s trade ? And 
Thirdly, the term for which it is meant that the annuity of .£630,000 shall be 
irredeemable ? 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) J. G. Ravknsuaw, 

C. Maajoribanks. 

The Right Honourable Charles Grant, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter from the Right Ihmournhle Charles Grant to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman 

Gentlemen ; India Board, 19 February 1833. 

T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 15th 
of this month. 

I beg to offer my thanks to tlie Court of Directors for the gratifying as- 
surance that no delay which they can possibly avoid, shall be permitted to 
occur in relation to the subject of our present correspondence. Relying on 
this assurance, I may, in return, express the sincere desire of the Government, 
that every opportunity should be afforded for the calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration, which, as you justly observe, is due to the vast importance of the 
subjects treated of in the Papers now before }ou. 

In this spirit 1 proceed to advert to the three points on which the Court 
desire information. I shall consider the questions in the order in which they 
appear in your letter, 

Voiir first question is: — 

“ Whether it he the intention of the King’s Ministers to make it a con- 
dition of the continuance of the Territorial Government of India in the 
hands of the Company, that the Company should relinquish their right to 
trade in perpetuity ?” * 

The relinquishment of the Charter of the Companvi as a Joint Stock 
Company, forms no part of the Government plan. It apiH*ars, however, to the 
Government, and it w ill, I am persuaded, he, on consideration, the opinion of 
the Company themselves, that, so long as the Company are to exorcise, under 
the new arrangement, the political powers proposed to be \csted in them, it is 
indispensably necessary to the eiheient administration of those powers that 
their right to trade should be alt<»gcther in abeyance, due time being, of 
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course, allowed for the winding up of their commercial concerns. I must think 
indeed that, even supposing no restriction of this kind to be laid on the Com- 
pany, and supposing them to attempt to continue their trade as a Joint Stock 
(Joinpaiiy, still the opening of the China Trade would have the effect of so 
lowering their profits, as to induce them, for their own sake, to desist from the 
exercise of the right in question, with respect to China, as they have already 
relinquislied it virtually in regard to India. 

The second question is : — 

“ Whether it be intended to include in the proposed assignment to the 
Crown of the C<unpany’s assets, that part of their commercial property, which 
consists of monies actually subscribed by authority of Parliament as capital 
for conducting the Company’s trade?” 

This question would almost seem to imply, that that part of the Company’s 
cominerci-.il property which consists of monies actually subscribed us here 
stated, exists at this time in some separate and definite form. Though wholly 
unaware of such a fact, and impressed with the persuasion that the subscribed 
capital of the Company is invohed in their general commercial property, I 
ha\e no hesitation in replying, that in the proposed assignment the Govern- 
ment intend to include the whole of the Company’s commercial capital, 
whether composed of subscription or accumulation, and whether existing in a 
sepnrate shape, or mixed up and confounded with their general assets. On 
this basis, in truth, the proposition of the (iovernment entirely rests, as the 
tenor of my letter of the 12th of this month plainly shews. 

And, undoubtedly, all the property to which I have referred is equally 
comprehended in the very serious question to which, in that letter, I directed 
your attention, viz. “ Whether the \\hole of the Company’s commercial 
property be not legally responsible for those debts and engagements which 
Jijive been contracted in the Company’s name for political and territorial 
purposes; and whether it will not continue so responsible, even although 
the Compaiiy should be wholly deprived of their political powers and 
functions.” 

The third question is, “ The term for which it is meant that the annuity of 
.€().‘10,000 shall bo irredeemable ?” 

The duration of the term His Majesty’s Ministers regard as a matter open 
to discussion and arrangement. They are not indisposed to a ccmsiderable 
latitude of provision in that respect, and will be willing to take into consi- 
deration any .suggestions which the Company may wish to offer. 

In conclusion, T beg to express iny reaihness to supply explanation, if re- 
quired, on any other points connected with the present discussion. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) Chaules Guant. 

The Chairman and Depiit} Chairman 
of the East- India Coinpany. 

At a Secuet Court of Diuectors, held on Wednesday, the 20th February 

1833. 

A letter from the Right Honourable Charles Grant, dated at the India 
Board the 19th instant, being read, stating, in reply to the letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 15th instant, and in advertence to his 
communication of the 12th instant, that in the arrangement which it is now 
proposed to make with the Coinpany, it is no part of the Government plan 
that the Coinpany should relinquish their charter as a Joint Stock Coinpany ; 
but that it appears to the Government to be indispensably necessary to the 
efficient administration by the Coinpany of their political powers, that their 
right to trade should be altogether in abeyance; that in the a.ssignnicnt to the 
Crown of the Company’s commercial assets, the Government intend to include 
the whole of the Company’s commercial capital, whether composed of subscrip- 
tion or accumulation, and whether existing in a separate shape or mixed up 
and confounded with their general assets; and that, with respect to the d^ura- 
tion of the term for which the proposed annuity to the Proprietors of East- 
India Stock is to be irredeemable. His Majesty’s Ministers regard the matter 
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as open to discussion and arrangement ; that they arc not indisposed to allow 
a considerable latitude of provision in that respect, and that they will he ready 
to take into consideration any suggestion which the Company may wish to 
offer ; and expressing, further, his readiness to sup[>ly explanation, if re- 
quired, upon any other point connected with the pending discussion : 

It was 

Ordered, That the said letter be referred to the consideration of a Committee 
of the Whole Court. 

At a Seceet Committee of the Whole Court, held on Friday, the 25d 
February 1833. 

The Committee, pursuant to the Court’s references of the 15th and 20tli 
instant, proceeding to take into consideration two letters from the lliglit 
Honourable Charles Grant, dated at the India Boanl the li^tli and l!)th in- 
stant; the former replying, on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers, to a 
Minute of a Secret Committee of Correspondence of the 2d ultimo, ou the 
Memorandum or Paper of Hints respecting the Company’s Charter, which 
was sent by Mr. Grant to the Chairman on the 17th December last; and tlie 
latter containing a reply to certain questions submitted by the Court in a letter 
from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 15th instant. 

The Chairman laid before tlie Committee the draft of a proposed letter to 
the Right Honourable Charles Grant, submitting the sentiments of the Court 
on the principal propositions in the Paper of Hints, and on the statements 
and arguments contained in Mr. Grant’s letter of the 12th instant. 

The said draft of a letter was read ; and 

The Committee having deliberated thereon, adjourned to Tuesday next, the 
26th instant. 

At a Secret Committee of the Whole Court, held on Tuesday, the 2Cth 
February 1833. 

The Committee met by adjournment from the 22(1 instant, for the pur|)osc 
of continuing the consideration of the draft of a pro))osed letter to the Right 
Honourable Charles Grant, submitting the sentiments of the (’onrt on the 
princi['al propositions on the Paper of Hints respecting theCompan 3 *s Charter, 
which was sent by Mr. Grant to the Chairman on the 17th December last, and 
on the statements and arguments contained in Mr. Grant’s letter of the ]2lh 
instant ; 

And the Coinmittce having agreed to certain alterations therein ; 

It was 

Bcsolved, ueminc confradicente. That the said draft of a letter, as amended, 
be approved and submitted to the Court. 


At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, the 2Gth February 18.33. 

Tiif Chairman laid before the Court the draft of a letter which had been 
agreed to by a Committee of the Whole Court to the Right Honourable 
Charles Grant, submitting the Court’s sentiments on the principal propositions 
in the Paper of Hints respecting the Company’s Charter, which was sent by 
Mr. Grant to the Chairman on the 17th December last, and on the statements 
and arguments contained in Mr. Grant’s letter of the 12th instant: 

And the same having been read, it was 

Resolved, netninc contradicente. That this Court approve the said draft of a 
letter to the Right Honourable Charles Grant. 


Letter//w/i the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right Honourable 
Charles Grant. 

Sir: East-India IIous(», 27th Fch. 1833. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
19th instant, eoiitaining a reply to the questions which the Court of Directors 
submitted in our coHiinunication of tne 15th instant, and we beg leave to express 
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the acknowledjrments of the Court for your promptitude in furnishing the 
information which they wished to obtain. 

^Ve now proceed to submit to you, and through you to Earl Grey and tlio 
rest of His Majesty’s Ministers, the Court’s sentinicfits on the principal j)ro- 
positions contained in the Paper of Hints received from you on the 1 7th of De- 
cember, and on the statements and arguments contained in ^our letter of the 
]2th instant. 

The first consideration which presses itself upon the Cmirt’s attention, and 
that whi<'h they feel to he paramount to every other, is the <ibligation under 
which the Company lie toAvards the people of India. Connected as the Com- 
pany are and Jiave so long been witli that country by ties of the mo'Jt binding 
ehaiacter, and veipiiring as they do from its inhabitants a large revenue to 
meet the necessary expenses of the state, a serious responsibility must rest 
ui>on the (’ompany to do all that in them lies to advance the prosjierity of the 
country, and to promote the happiness of its vast population. From this 
respcmsibility the Court have not the least desire that the Comjiany should 
escape. On the contrary, their first object ever has been, and must continue 
to he, the welfare of India ; and so long as there shall appear to he the least 
prospect of their being instrumental in the promotion of that object, the 
Company ought not, in the Court’s opinion, to shrink from continuing their 
agency in administering the territorial government. The same considerations 
Avoiihl, wo believe, lea(l them cheerfully to resign that weighty trust, if another 
plan, the alternative for example Avhich you state the King’s Ministers are 
prepared to adopt, can be d(?viscd better calculated to achieve the great object 
(»f providing for the good genernment of India. 

'riie Court arc, however, relieved from the necessity of ad veiling to any 
alternative plan, by the opinion which His Majesty’s Government haie de- 
cidedly expressed and reiterated in your letter, that, subject to the changi’s and 
modifications suggested in the Paper of Hints, the Com^iany should retain the 
exercise of their political poAvers and functions. Practically, therefore, the 
primary ipiestion is, Avhether the Company can do so upon the terms j>ro- 
posed?-— and this <|uestion ought not, the Court think, to he embarrassed by 
considenilions ath'cting the jiropcrty and claims of the Company as a com- 
mercial body. The ( 'ompany would never think of veliinpiishing the charge 
of governing India merely because they bad property to protect and claims 
to jirefer; neither, A\e are persuaded, can it he contemplated by the King’s 
Ministers, that the Company should, Avithout adeipiate <‘onipensation, rehn- 
<(nish either property or claims, in order that they may conliuuo ti) administer 
the goveriiinent of India, for Avhich trust they arc considered to be the fittest 
instrnnient. 

WMu'ther the agency of the Company in that administration he continued or 
not, tlieir separate rights of jiropoity must he maintained and preserved, upon 
the same prineiples as those of any other corporation, .lustice in the dei’ision 
of that matter (whether coniproini.se or actual adjudication of each claim he 
ic^ortcd to) is all that the Company require, and is no more than they are 
entitled to expect. 

Putting out of view, then, for the present, the claims of the Company in 
their commercial capacity, Avhicli will form a distinct subject for cousidcralion 
in the sequel, we proceed to the primary question Whether the scheme of 
the King’s Alinisters lie such as to enable the Company efficiently to adminis- 
ter the Government of India. 

It is observable from your letter, that in deciding that the Company should 
continue the exercise of their political functions, llis Majcsiy’s Ministers have 
been guided by experience of the past, and by an apprehension that a funda- 
mental change in that respect might be liable to constitutional objections in 
this country. But the experience of the past is the experience of asvstein 
which the plan of His Majesty’s Ministei^ will, if adopted, essentially alter; 
for that system combinc.s the territorial government of India Avith the trade ol 
the Company, and that trade it is contemplated in the plan shall ccn.se. 

The Court admit, that the combination of (hivernment and trade in India 
may bo liable to some objection, and that it may be dedrablc for Ihe CUnupany 
to relinquish that portion of their coinwicrcial operations, if the requisite 
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remittance of territorial funds can bo otherwise effected with equal advantage^ 
security, and rcf^ularity as at present. The plan, however, provides for the 
cessation not only ofthe Company’s Indian trade, but also of their China trade. 
It proposes, ill fact, to annihilate the Company as a commercial body, and to 
restrict them to the exercise of their political functions. 

'fhe Court submit for the consideration of the Kind’s Ministers, whether, in 
one most important respect, consequences very injurious, to say the least, to 
the {rood {rovernmciit of India mi{rht not ensue from the adoption of this ina- 
teriiil change in the constituti'in of the (Company; and whether the immediate 
cfTcct of such a change might not he, that the Company, instead of forming, as 
they now do, an integral, independent, and important part of the machinery by 
which the (iovernment of India is conducted, would he reduced to a state of 
weakiiohs and depcndi'iice, incompatible with the right performance of the 
momentous duty assigned to them. 

'I’he C’ourt look upon the system of Indian Government ostahlished by the 
Act of IJrfd, as one in which the different autliorities employed in carrying it 
on are eminently qualified to exert a beneficial check upon each other ; and to 
this circumslancc the Court are disposed to attribute much of the purity >vitb 
Avhicb, since the passing of that Act, the (iovernment has been administered. 
'J’he nature of the local government of India, composed of three separate ]ire- 
sidencies, the Covernors of each of which act under the advii-e, and to some 
extent the control of their respective Council^, and the subjection of all the 
proceedings of this local Government to the (hmrt, this body again subject to 
the control of the Board of (/ommissioners instituted for that especial purpose, 
make up a system of various powers, diverse in their origin, and acting under 
iniilual influence, the effects of which the CcMirt are disposed to think of incal- 
culable value ill a Government, the power of which over its subjects is almost 
absolute, and upon which public opinion can exert hut a feeble and uncer- 
tain operation. If these remarks arc well-founded, any measure, the tendency 
of which would ho to rernoAO from its position anyone of the powers con- 
cerned in the government of India, or materially to weaken it in the exercise 
of its functions, is greatly to ho deprecated. I^’^ow, to apply thisargumenl to 
the case immediately in view, if the East-India Company (acting through the 
Court as their organ) were to lose any of their present power and influence; 
if, further, they were deprived of all effectual voice in the disposal ofthe funds 
which are now at their command ; they might, indeed, be suftered to retain the 
nominal character of Governors of the British 'rorritories in the East, liiit it is 
evident that all but tKb shadow of their former authority would be gone : they 
might, indeed, ho charged with the same degree of responsibility as is now ex- 
acted from them in that capacity ; hut the grounds upon Avhich much of this 
responsibility resis, and which render it just and proper that tliey should bo 
held responsible, would no hmger exist; and they would, probably, ofliMi have 
to incur the odium of resisting measures which they might consider ohjoction- 
ahle, without having the weight and independence which would suffice to obtain 
for their olijections a proper consideration. The Court are aKo firmly of 
opinion, that a considerable degree of independeni'o should attach to the body 
in whom the patronage ofBritish India is vested ; and that, without the posses- 
sion of such a character, tlic right of making appointments to office might 
prove rather a dangerous privilege. 

Divested of their commerce, from vndiich the Company derive so large a 
portion of their influence and character in England as a body independent of 
the Government of the county', the Court greatly fear lest they should become 
merely an instmincnt for giving effect to the views of the Indian Minister, 
whose sway over India would, under the plan of His Majesty’s Government, 
be almost absolute, and little exposed to the vigilance of Parliament, in con- 
sequence of the appearance of a check in the (Company, which, if the appre- 
hension of the Court be well founded, would be perfectly illusory. The 
probability of such a result is greatly enhanced by that part ofthe phm which 
proposes to increase the powers of the Board, and to restrict those of the 
Company. Yon say, indeed, that the scheme allots important powers to the 
Proprietors. The only powers which it gives to them arc those which they 
already possess ; and whilst the Diiicctors arc to continue subject to all the 
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present limitations, the Board arc to be invested with authority themselves to 
send dispatches, without allowing' of any appeal, although their contents may 
he opposed to the judgment of every meinher of the Court. 

We admit, indeed, that according to the construction which has been put 
upon the right of appeal now possessed by the Company, that right is value- 
less, except as aH'ording some opening ibr calling public attention to (he 
subject of dispute. The Court earnestly press upon 11 is Majesty’s Ministers 
the expediency, with a view to the security of India, as well as to a consti- 
tutional control over the acts of the Indian Minister in this eountry, of allow- 
ing an appeal upon the merits of important cases arising out of the ( jovernment 
of India, in w'hich the Board and the fJourt may difler; or, .at the least, of 
providing forgiving piihlicity hy the communication to Parliament of such 
cases of difference between the two authorities. The Court do not deny the 
expediency of making provision to limit the time during which it shall he 

0] )en to them to appeal against alterations, and to sec*urc the prompt trans- 
mission of the dispatch after the final decision of the appeal. The hope, 
liow'cver, that the expedient of allowing the Board, as well as the Court, to 
send dispatches, and thereby superseding the authority of the Court as the 
only body fi oin which orders to the local Governments can constitutionally 
emanate, will never be adopted. 

Nor is it tmly in respect of the transmission of dispatches that the Board’s 
powers are proposed to he increased. By the plan suggested, the Court will 

1 ) 0 ])reelude(I from expending a shilling w’ithout the consent of the iSoard. 
That the lh)ard should have a general control over the territorial expenditure, 
both in India and in Kugland, Iho Court fully admit; hut they consider a con- 
tiniianoe of the independent power which they now possess, of rewarding 
services and conferring pecuniary benefits, to be of essential importance to the 
effn’ient exercise of their functions. The plan further provides, that the Board 
shall have power of control over the home eslahlishrnent, the very officers and 
.serv ants employed by the Court. 

The Court do not say that IJis Majesty’s Ministers in proposing this plan 
intend to convert the Court into a GoVemment Board. If that were their 
intention, the Court are persuaded that the Minister would not hesitate frankly 
to avow it. But the Court must candidly state, that, in their judgment, no 
scheme could he better devised to produce such an effect, than one w hich 
embraces the the propositions to which wt have now adverted, and which wo 
coiitidenlly hope that the King’s Ministers will see the propriety of modifying. 
We are encouraged in this expectation by the assurance which you have given, 
that it is intended that the Company “ shall commence the exercise of their 
resumed functions in the utmost possible state of efficiency.” 

In offering tiiese remarks, the Court wish to be considered as speaking 
merelv in the character, and under the obligations which that eharaetor 
imposes, of representatives of the people of India: as such, they desire to feel 
and to act during the present crisis ; as such, they think that their situation 
entitles them to regard themselves; and their wdsh is, strenuously to avoid any 
line of proceeding inconsistent with the duties which such a character urgently 
demands. 

It is in the same character that the Court attach value in a pecuniary point 
of view to the exclusive privilege of trade w'ith China. They have not asked 
for, nor liav'o they the least pretence to a , continuance of that privilege, for 
any oilier financial purpose than that of supplying means necessary for cariy- 
ing on the Indian Government. The Court would be understood aa making 
this admission in tlie most unqualified manner. 

In proceeding to notice the effect which a discontinuance of the Company’s 
trade will have upon the finances of India, we must explain, that you have 
inisappreliended the stateiiient of the Secret Committee of Correspondence, 
that if “ India had been called upon from year to year to provide funds m 
repay the full amount disbursed by the Company, the public del)t of India 
since 1814 would have been upwards of seventeen millions more than it now 
is.” The Committee did not mean to say, that the commerce had contributed 
seventeen millions, but that India had been saved from borrowing that sum ; 
and you arc aware that the coiiimerco receiv'os only Knglish interest from the 
territory, whilst the territory, for loans contracted in India, must pay Indian 
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intorost. This circiinistanre, and tho (lifVcroncc* of time (the statement in the 
Kepoit of 18.')0 extends only to l82H-:2*t, whereas that shewinjf the amount to 
be seventeen millions extends to 1833-34), explains the variatijui which you 
have pointed out. You will perceive that the siatement of the (Joininittee is 
exclusive of the advantap^e which has resulted to the territory, from the pay- 
ment out of commercial funds of the interest of the Home IJond-debt. 

The (^oiirt observe with satisfaction, that you are fully impressed with the 
fact, that the comraen-c of tho Company has in past times proved a most 
useful auxiliary to the territory of India, not only by furnishing' the latter with 
a safe and faithful remittance of the funds required for political purposes in 
Kngland, but also by supplvinjf to a jfreat extent direct pecuniuiy aid to the 
finances of that country, iiut they also observe, that you ajipear to entertain 
a very stron^r opinion, that the terrihny, under proper financial manafrement, 
is not likely to need this kind of assistance in future. While the Court arc as 
fully sensible as llis Majesty’s Ministers can be, that it is not merely desirable 
to place India upon a solid basis of financial indopendence, but incumbent upon 
those to whom the duty of g'overnin;;^ that country is entrusted, to adopt every 
prudent and practicable method for this purpose, they rej^ret extremely that 
they cannot look forward with such sanjruine expectations as jou, Sir, 
appear to do, to the financial prosperity of India, when depri\ed of the •sup- 
port hitherto afforded to it by tho Company's commerce. 'I'lie only safe test 
whereby tojudjife of tho financial capabilities of India prospectiv eh', is past 
experience ; and that, as you yourself admit, is directly oppjiscd to the hypo- 
thetical expectations which you form of the future. So far from calculating^ 
upon any permanent increase in the territorial revenues, the Court cannot, 
under present circumstances, do more than hope that they will not materially 
decline ; a point upon which they feel f^reat anxiety, when they look to tho 
actual condition of the land revenue. 

With respect to charj^es, it seems to be the opinion of tho Kinfr’s Ministers 
that the expenditure of past times has been unnecessarily hiffb, in consc<iucnco 
of the reliance placed by the local Governments on the Coininercial profits of 
the Company. The Court cannot alto^rethcr concur in this opinion ; they 
believe that the embarrassment of the Indian Finances is to be ascribed ]>rin- 
cipally to the expensive wars in which we have at different times been involved. 
But even admittiup: that the argument has some weigfht, it is only properly 
applicable to the period since 1814. Previously to that lime it was contended 
by the opponents of the Company, that their commerce was not only unpro- 
ductive, but was a clop; upon the territorial revenues ; and it was for the pur- 
pose of settling; that controversy that the separation of accounts was prescribed. 
You are, of course, aware that, in the term prccedinj^ the separation of 
accounts, as well as in the succeeding period, there was a large territorial 
dcficlcn^. 

The Court would not be under.stood to despair of India ever becoming 
independent on external financial aid ; nor can it be necessary for them to say, 
that their most strenuous efforts shall he joined to those of the Board of 
Commissioners for tho promotion of that very important object. Still, sup- 
posing it to he achieved, and it must be some time, at least, before that can be 
the case, we would earnestly plead for a continuance of the present financial 
system, upon tlie ground that India possesses a strong claim to the advantage 
of any surplus fund that could be saved by reduetiem of charge. Has not India 
been kept poor through her connection with Plngland? Has not P]ngland 
derived immense wealth from that connection ? And may not India, therefore, 
justly ask that she slioiild not be deprived of the financial advantages resulting 
to her from the Company’s trade ? 

The Secret Committee of Correspondence were perfectly aware, that so far 
as respects tho proposed annuity of .£630,000, no additional charge would bo 
imposed by the plan on the Indian revenues, since the plan provides for the 
relief to India of an equivalent amount of present charge, by means of an 
application of a part of the commercial property to the redemption of the 
territorial debt ; but the apprehension which the Committee felt, and it is one 
in which the Court cannot but participate, was, that India, when she has lost 
those advantages which she now ])osses.scs from the Company’s trade, might 
be unable to defray the present charges. 
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You Ray, indood, that those advantages “have been drawn from the people 
of this country, crmstitutin^ as truly a tax on them as any of the nathinal 
imposts properly so called.'* That would certainly have been the stjite of 
the case, if the privilege which the Company possesses had been used as a 
monopoly. But the Secret Committee have most correctly shown that such 
is not the fact. If you will refer to the Report from tlie Select Committee of 
the House of Commons of 1830, you will perceive that the Company have not 
received more than a fair mercantile proht upon the capital employed ; and it 
will nf)t surely be contended that the profit of a merchant is to be rc^rarded in 
the liu^ht of a tax. If so, as we presume merchants who in an open trade 
import tea will expect a profit, the lax will still be continued, W’hilst a further 
<liieet tax will be necessary to defray the charge of collecting the tea duties. 
The great financial advantage which, as it appears to the Court, the present 
sy'-tem possesses is, that by the concentration of a great trade, the reasonable 
profits of commercial operations ai’e made available to supply a deficiency in 
the Indian rcwiiues. 

I( is not only as regards an improvement in the Indian finances that His 
IMajesty’s IMinistcrs are sanguine; they appear also to think that no dilficiilty 
will be cxperiem:ed in effecting remittances from India on the territ»»rial 
account, amounting to between two and three millions annually, upon terms 
us favfuirable as at present. The Court cannot indulge any such expectation ; 
not that they deny that, when the Company shall have given up trade, the 
free trade from India and China Avill aflbrd an extonsi\e medium of remittance, 
but they think that it will he necessary for the Con ornniont either to consent 
to a sacrifice in the rate of exchange, by raising the requisite funds hy means 
of drafts upon India negotiated here, or to take the security in India and in 
C'liiiiii t)f a lieu upon Cargo, thereby rendering necessary some commercial 
establislmieiit there and in England; and, in either case, they are apprehensive 
that the punctual realization of the full amount cannot ho safely relioil on. 
'J'lio expedient of a bullion remittance could only be resorted to occasionally, 
ami might, we appreliend, operate inconvenientiv upon India. 

Upon this part of the subject wo will only further state, that it is imjiossible, 
in the judgment of the Court, too highly to estimate the importaiiee of securing 
to the llome Government of India regularly the funds requisite to meet all ter- 
litorial demands. If there should be any failure in that respect, the eonse- 
quences in ])aralysing the efficiency of the supreme authority, and ineommuni- 
c.iiing to India all the odium and misery of an apparently bankrupt govm nment, 
will he inevitable; for it should newr he forgotten, that the vital spring of 
the whole of this complex machine for administering the government of 
British India, is in England, where constitutionally it can alone rest. 

We are persuaded. Sir, that you will do the Court the justice to admit, that 
in thus pointing out the difficulties which present themselves to the adoption 
of the jiroposed scheme, they arc only discharging their duty to His Majesty's 
Government, to the public, and to India. Need we add, that if, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been stated, it shall be finallv determined to separate the trade 
from the territorial administration, it will he the eaniest endeavour of the 
Court to lessen the ineonvoniences which they have suggested as likely to arise 
from such a measure. But they must repeat, that to enable them to do so with 
any good effect, the plan should, in their judgment, provide much more com- 
pletely than it does at present, for giving independence and weight to the 
proceedings of the Court, in that part of the government of India which it is 
proposed to assign to the Company. 

The Court have fully considered all that you say upon the advantages ex- 
pected to result to this country and to India from the opening of the China 
trade. Most earnestly do they wish that those advantages may be realized, and 
that the apprehensions expressed hy the Secret Committee of Correspondciico 
may he proved groundless. 

Far he it from the Court to say, nor did the Committee ever intend to con- 
vey the idea, that it was chimerical, “under any circumstances, to expect an 
augmented demand for British manufactures among the Chinese.*’ The 
question is not, whether, under any circumstances, hut whether, under the 
present circumstances, and with reference not to the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vileges but to the commercial policy of the Chinese, such an expectation can 
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be rationally ontortuinod ? 'I’lio Court think not : and this opinion is very 
much j^roiindcd upon the important tacts brought tj> >our notice hy the *Secret 
Cominittco of Correspondence, viz. That the Americans, second only to the 
British in commercial enterprize, ha\e made tlie exjierimcnt »»f lakiu” Brilish 
nuinufactures to China, and nave found it unsuccessful ; tlcat the ofHcers of the 
Company’s ships, possessing peculiar ad\antagea of freedom from freitfht and 
of established connection in China, take such manufactures to a very limited 
extent; and that, although the way has been long open for i>oods of that 
description to pass from India and the Kastern Arcliipela;:o to China, liritish 
inendiants liave scarcely ever availed themselves of it. 

These facts, elicited during the Parliamentary investigation, and in no re- 
spect shaken by any CAddence of a contrary tenor, yon have not noticed; hut 
you meet the question hy an exposition of the general principles of free trade, 
and hy a reference to the results of the open trade a ith India. 

'J'he Court, equally with you, Sir, appreciate the power of British industi y, 
capital, and eiiterprize, if allowed free scope; hut the check to such exertions, 
in this case, is not, as the Court think, to be found in the Company’s piivilege, 
so much as in the conduct and policy of the Chinese. 'J’he douht Avbicli the 
Court entertain is, in fact, whether it he possible for private and individual 
competition to withstand, much less to thrive under, the sy>tem of trade pre- 
scribed bv the regulations of the Chinese Gov'ernment, which we have no 
power to alter, and which they have shewn a fixed determination t«) maintain, 
notwithstanding the efforts which have from time to time been made to induce 
them to relax it. 

Upon the comparison vvdiich you have drawn from the open trade with 
India, as proving the effects of freedom in augmenting a demand for British 
manufactures, you must allow us to point out to you, that the results of the 
India trade in tJiat particular arc not such as you su])pose tlunn to be. Tf you 
will examine the (Justom-housc returns, you will perceive that in valnv the 
exports of British manufactures to India increased in a larger ratio diuiiig 
the (’ompany’s last term, viz. from to 1814, than they liave during the 
present. The quantities exported have undoubtedly increased during tin* pre- 
sent term as compared with the fovinor, but the increase is much more tban 
accounted for by abatement of cost; whilst, both in value and in quantity, 
the comparison is iu favour of the former term, if w’^e except cotton manu- 
factures, which to a great extent have become a new article of export since 
ISld. and that not as the consequence of free trade, but of the power of ina- 
cliinerv, aud of other circumstances affecting trade generally. 

If his Majesty’s Ministers should think it necessary, tlie (’ourt will he jin - 
pared to establish these several points ; and being estaidished, you. Sir, will 
admit that you do yourself injusfieo, that you do injustice to the oininent per- 
sons who with you were of opinion in 1813 that there was no ground t») expect, 
without a change of circumstances, that the demand for British munufiu-lnres 
in India would materially in crease, when you assert that siieh predictions liave 
been disproved. But were the fact as you have supposed it to be, what analogy 
is there between China, where an EnglUhinaii can plant his foot on one spot 
only, and that merely by sufferance, and where a jealous government imposes 
whatever regulations it thinks proper for the protection of its own manufac- 
tures, and India, where there is resident a large and increasing body of Knro- 
pcans, and where the British government may provide, as it has done, hy fiscal 
regulations, for oneouraging the manufactures of Groat Britain, to the preju- 
dice, if not to the entire destruction of those of India? 

The Court therefore cannot agree vvdtb you, that any argument for throwing 
open the trade with China can be drawn from analogy with the working of the 
trade with India. 

It would seem that the King’s Ministers arc also impressed witli a belief, that 
even supposing no increase to take place in the exports from lliis country, an 
open trade would produce an increase in the exports from India to China; and 
you express an opinion, in which the Court entirely agree, that any view of tlie 
question of the China trade which excludes India, must be esseutiaily defective. 

have no hesitation in stating our conviction, that whether the China 
trade he privileged or free, it must^take tlie course principally of a remittanc' 
trade from India; it being quite clear, that the most advantageous mode which 
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can be adopted for placinjj^ funds in China for the purchase of teas, is hy draffs 
upon India. Indeed, 11 is Majesty’s Ministers must he aware, that nothing Init 
the anxious desire which the Company have felt to uphold the manufacturiufj 
interests of (ireat Britain, has prevented them from hu)in«»- all tlieir teas with 
money from India, instead of purchasing: one-third, as at present, with the 
proceeds of British manufactures. It will, perhaps, he said, that the Coin- 
])any, in doin^ this, have proved themselves to he had merchants. 'J’hat may 
he true. Their apoloj^y must be, the zeal with whicli, as British subjects, they 
have been animated (lioncst, thoupfh possibly mistaken), to promoti* what they 
conceived to be important interests at home. In an open trade merchants will, 
of course, have no other view than their own interests ; and as Ihose interests 
Avill he best promoted by exchanpnt*: the produce of India for that of China, 
the Court cannot but join with his Alajesty's Ministers in exjiectin^*- an increaso 
in the exports from India to China. But tliis advantage would arise nut so 
much from a cessation of (he Company’s privilei^e, as from a discontinuance 
of the practice which the Company have adopted, of sending: larg:c (piantitieH 
of British manufactures to China. 

We think it rigfhtherc to explain, in reference to the comparison which you 
liave drawn between the private trade of India, with (.'hina in ISI.'CM and in 
1829-30, that the statement from w'hich you have taken the value in the for- 
mer year is confessedly imperfect, owing: to the w’ant of proper documents, 
as it includes the exports to Canton from liritish Indian ports only; wherea.s 
the value g:iven for 1829-30 includes the imports into Canton from (dl the 
ports in the East-Indies. But not to lay much stress upon this circumstance, 
the Court must beg: to remind you, that the cause of the large increase of the 
private-trade from India to China since 1813-14, is to be traced to tlie rapid 
growth of the smu^ffhd trade in opium. Out of (he total value of private im- 
ports into Canton from India, amounting in 1829-30 to Dollars 1 8,447, 117» 
less a proportion (ban 13,406,924 dollars was the value of opium. The trade in 
this article is prohibited by the laws of China, and it is consequently one in 
which the Company have never engaged. Had they done so, the comparativis 
Ktafemenfs of the (yompuny’s and the Private-Trade, to which you have refer- 
red, would have exhibited very different results. This explanation, the Court 
think, goes very far to deprive any arguments, founded upon (he growth of the 
jnivate-trade, of the weight which might otherwise have attached to them. 
And here the Court cannot refrain from expressing their apprehension of what 
ina\ probably be one consequence of an alteration of the existing syhtein of our 
cMumnercc with China. At present the Chinese (iovevnment receive regularly 
a large revenue from the Company’s trade ; and secured in the possession of 
this income, it is not very strict in enforcing its own laws against tlie trade in 
opium, w'hich is so important to the Indian revenues. But if the general 
tiade Avitli China, instead of being under the manageincnt of one body answer- 
able for, and controlling the whole, were transfer! ed to the hands of private 
individuals, each pursuing his course according to his view'^ of his partieiilar 
interests at the time, there cannot be much doubt that the high notions of the 
free traders to which you have alluded, so utterly at variance w'ith the jealous 
policy of the Chinese (Government, would not long be confined within the 
hounds which that policy has prescribed. Hence a danger, by no means im- 
prohablc, that the wholn of the British trade would gradually become a sniiig- 
gledoiie; and that, in such an event, the Government of that country, finding 
their revenue from the trade no longer bccurc, might put an end to it 
altogclher. 

Supposing an increased export to China of the manufactures or products 
cither of England or of India, you contemplate the increase with peculiar 
.satisfaction ; because, as China makes her return in an article which is pro- 
duced no whore else, the enlargement of such a trade will not be at the expense 
of the other customers of Great Britain. From which we infer, that, you are 
of opinion that the people of Great Britain, or her customers in other coun- 
tries, will not only consume more tea, but will expend more inoni-y in the 
purchase of that article, w'hen the trade is open, than they now' <lo; and tliat 
such increase of expenditure will provide the means of paving for tlie aug- 
mented qudiititics ot goods which it is assumed will bo sent to China. Before 
this result can be brought about (it being ulw’ays, wc presume, supposed that 
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ono benefit expected from the discontinuance of the Company’s privilege is, 
that tea will be cheapened to the consumer), there must be a vast increase in 
the quantity of tea broup;ht to market, as well as in the demand fur it ; and the 
Court cannot but think that deterioration of quality would inevitably follow. 

You rely upon the effect of rivalry amnn^ the dealers in tea to prevent this 
consequence ; but in China the tea trade is confined to the llon^r, to which, as 
stated in the Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 
1830, the Company’s influence has afforded a necessary and efficient counter- 
poise.” There can, therefore, be little or no rivalry among the persons who 
supply the tea in China. 

The Court submit it as their opinion, that the consumption of tea depends 
chiefly on the quality, and that the inspection which the article at present 
undergoes at Canton, and the control the Company possess in the market 
there, have the effect of maintaining the general quality of the tea investment. 
To this circumstance may fairly be ascribed, the extensive use of tea among the 
people of Great Britain, in comparison with those of any other countiy, not 
excepting even America. 

In closing their remarks upon the subject of the trade in Tea, the Court 
trust that you will acquit the Secret Committee of any intention to obtrude 
unnecessary observations respecting the large revenue which that article 
affords to the public exchequer. Most entirely do the Court and their Com- 
mittee feel with you. Sir, that this part of the question is matter rather for the 
consideration of the King’s Ministers than of debate with the Company. Still, 
when you bear in mind, that the revenue of between three and four millions 
annually is regulai-Iy paid by the Court, and that the Company’s system saves 
the expense of collection, you will admit, that it was only natural for the Com- 
mittee to state prominently facts of such importance, and to which they were 
constant eye-witnesses. 

Upon the proposed appointment of a Chief and Council at Canton the Court 
beg leave to observe, that though they must not be understood ys asserting, 
that the broils and disputes in which British private-traders might become in- 
volved with the Chinese, would, in general, lead to the suspension of tlie whole 
trade, yet they are satisfied that no officer or officers whom the King’s Govern- 
ment might appoint as the British representative, would have the inlluenco 
which the Company’s Select Committee possess vvith the Chinese authorities, 
in bringing such disputes to a favourable termination. The influence of the 
Select Committee is to be traced chiefly to the circumstance of their being the 
sole managers of an extensive and valuable trade, which they have it in their 
power to suspend at any time, when pressing considerations require such a 
course of proceeding; and there is also this advantage resulting from the 
Company’s being required to retain on hand a large stock of tea, that a siispen- 
sion of the trade for a whole season does not involve any want of the article at 
home. How little influence even a King’s Ambassador would liave, without 
such a character as that possessed by the Select Committee, may be seen in the 
failure of all former embassies to the Government of Pekin. The Court are 
also inclined to think, that while no authority coidd be more determined than the 
Select Committee in resisting substantial injustice on the part of the Chinese 
authorities, they are mucli more capable, from their peculiar character, of 
settling disputes in an amicable manner than a King’s officer, even though lie 
were invested with power to suspend the trade ; that while they, without loss 
of honour, could concede upon smaller points, the latter, being an immediate 
representative of the British Crown, would frequently have no course left but 
one which would necessarily terminate in hostile extremities. 

In proceeding to the question affecting the property and claims of the Com- 
pany as a comniercial corporation, the Court think it necessary to remove the 
misapprehension under which vou labour, in supposing that the suggestion 
which the Secret Committee of Correspondence have made on behalf of the 
Proprietors, could not be met without conceding all that the Company claim. 
What the Secret Committee suggested, vfz. that the Proprietors should be con- 
sidered entitled to such an amount of the prrqiertv ns, if invested in Consols, 
would be sufficient to produce the annuity ot .£(>30,600, might be accomplished 
by the outlay of eighteen millions sterling. 

‘ The statement which you have given of the property claimed by the Com- 
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pany shews the amount to be more than twenty-three millions ; and even after 
deducting the unappropriated surplus profit, it would exceed twenty millions; 
this is exclusive of the property in India, the value of which was estimated by 
the Indian Minister in 1793, at .€250,000 per annum, which, at twenty years’ 
piirchaso, is equal to five millions; and although it is quite true, as you state, 
that the right to this pn>pcrty has remained in abeyance for seventy years, yet 
the Company’s title to it, so far from having been questioned, has been dis- 
tinctly recognized and expressly reserved in the several Acts i)f Parliament by 
which the term of the Coftipany’s privileges has been from time to time re- 
newed. If, therefore, all that the Committee suggested were carried into effect, 
there would still remain a considerable amount of property to be made over 
(should it be so decided) to the territorial branch. 

But you seem to think that the accuracy of the statements of the Company’s 
property may be questioned ; that, supposing their accuracy to be established, 
doubts may be entertained of tbe legal right of the commercial branch to some 
of the items ; and that the whole of the Company’s property, whatever be its 
amount, may be deemed subject to overwhelming liabiliiies. 

Upon the first of these points, viz. the possible inaccuracy of the statements, 
the Court wish it to be distinctly understood, that they have no desire to avoid 
the most searching scrutiny into their accounts. It may, indeed, excite some 
surprise, that any such scrutiny should now be deemed nccessar}\ During 
the last three years, Committees of Parliament have been diligently employed 
in investigating the Company’s accounts ; information of every kind required 
for their elucidation has been promptly supplied ; evidence tending to impugn 
their accumey has been» freely received, and has given rise to evidence of an 
opposite character. A professional Accountant has been called upon by the 
Board to render assistance in this matter, and voluminous details have been 
furnished, sulhcicnt for the completion of any investigation, however minute, 
which the most scrupulous objector could desire ; besides all which, the 
amounts of two of the most material of the claims, those for the balance of 
war expenditure and with regard to the homo bond-debt, were long since 
voiiclied for by the decision of a Committee of Parliament. Yet now, within 
six weeks of tl'ie time when His Majesty’s Ministers have determined to bring 
the subject of the Company’s affairs under the consideration of Parliament, and 
to propose a final dissolution of the connexion between the territory and the 
trade, yon suggest that, previously to the Company’s taking to themselves any 
part of the property claimed as their own, it wilt he necessary to apply a search- 
ing scrutiny to their accounts, unless they acquiesce in such a compromise as 
that which you have proposed and you ask, “ What, in the mean time, will 
be the situation of the East-lndia Stockholders ? from what funds are tho 
divi<lends to be paid ?” 

We cannot permit ourselves for an instant to doubt. Sir, that it is your desiro 
that nothing should he introduced into this discussion calculated to excito 
alarm in the breasts of the Proprietors whose interests are so deeply involved. 
Their dividends would be paid as at present, from the proceeds of the Com- 
pany’s sales, which must continue until 1836, owing to the operation of the 
Commutation Act; and by that time it might be hoped that the supposed 
scrutiny would have terminated. But, on the other hand, the Court may bo 
allowed to enquire, what would the territorial branch do for funds ? It can 
have no right to a farthing from the home treasury after April 1834, and 
therefore, as you justly apprehend, “ a good deal of difficulty might occur in 
furnishing the funds neccssai'y for the current home expenditure.’’ 

The doubts which you suggest as to the legal rights of the Company to some 
of the commercial property, appear to refer principally to that portion which 
consists of profits of trade accumulated between 1794 and 1813 ; respecting 
which wo must observe, that the commercial assets of tho Company in 1794 
(previously to which year the growth of the capital had been checked by urgent 
and heavy demands of the territorial branch) amounted to eleven millions, in- 
stead of eight millions as assumed by you ; so that, adding the balance of war 
expenditure and tho value of property in India, you will perceive that, even 
ill 1794 , and excluding all the accumulated profits in question, there was 
sufficient commercial property to purchase the proposed annuity in consols. 

But further, whilst Parliament, since the acquisition of the Dewannee, haa 
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restrained the amount of dividends, it has imposed no limit upon the gfrowth 
of the tradinfj capital ; and so far from objecting to the Company’s title to the 
whole of the trading stock as it stood at the commencement of the present 
term, made provision in the Act of 1H13 against any diminution of its amount, 
through the continued connection with the territory, by requiring arcimhurse- 
luent to the Company, in of all sums expended hy them for political 
charges ; and so binding is that enactment considered, that the Court, accord- 
ing to the advice of Counsel (of whicii you have been apprised), are at liberty, 
without any control on the part of the Board, to tequirc the Indian Covern- 
nient to replace the portiim of the Company’s capital now due, as the balance 
of political expenditure in England. We must also remind you, that the 
ulterior appropriations to nhich the home profits might have been considered 
a])plicab1e under the Act of 17113, were cancelled and repealed hy the Act of 
the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, sect. G1 ; and that the 4th section of that Act ex- 
juessly provided for the continuance by the- Company, after 1K34, of trade 
“ witli all, or any part of their joint stock, in trade, goods, merchandize, 
estates, and effects.*’ Provision of that nature appears to have been made in 
successive enactments, since the 3d Geo. II, cap. 14, which in the most express 
terms recognises the right of the Company, collectively and individually, 
whenever their exclusive privilege shall cease, to any property and estates 
which they may possess beyond the mhsrribed capital. 

You have raised a further question, “ whether the whole of the Company's 
commercial property bo not legally responsible for those debts and engage- 
ments which have been contracted, in the Company’s name, for political and 
territorial purposes, and w'hethcr it will not continue so responsible, even 
although the (Joinpany should be wholly deprived of their political powers 
and functions.” 

7'ho Court arc entirely persuaded, that if you. Sir, and Ilis Majesty’s other 
]\[ini«itei's, had more fully redeoted upon all the bearings and circumstances of 
this case, 50 U w'ould at the least have paused, before you gave currency, with 
the sanction of such high authority, to the doubt propounded in the passage 
which we have now quoted, and would have seen that questions regarding the 
liabilities of the territorial and commercial branches respectively, Avhen severed 
by such a scheme as that w hich is now proposed, must be solved upon prin- 
ciples of substantial ju^ticc, rather than by subtle refinements of law. W^c 
appeal to )ou. Sir, w’C app(*al to the King’s Ministers generally, whether it can 
consist w'ith common justice, that the trading slock of a commercial corpora- 
tion should be held liable for the political debts of the British Empire in 
India ; w-liich empire w'ould, in the case assumed, be wrested from the Com- 
pany by an act of pow er. We say “ wrested,” because that u'hich you cha- 
racterize as “ a pure gift from the British Parliament,” that Parliament has 
distinctly reserved as a quesfuin never yet decided. 

'I’he ground of the Nup]) 08 ed liability is, that the territorial debt w^as con- 
tracted in the name of the Company." But, Sir, if there be any validity in 
that reasoning, what (the Court ask, and they do so with the utmost respect), 
what becomes of the territory itself, every inch of which has been acquired by, 
and is held in the name of the Company? What becomes, again, of the civil 
servants of India, who are all under covenants to the Company? Or what, 
lastly, becomes of the Indian army, every member of which is bound by 
allegiance to the Company? Is it liot abundantly clear, that as the Company 
using but one name, have acted in a tw'o-fold capacity, the mutual engage- 
ments and liabilities of the territorial and commercial branches must possess 
their separate and distinctivecbaracters ; and, therefore, that the territory and 
the territorial debt must go together? 

The Court remark, that after raising the question regarding the liabilities 
of the commercial property to the debt of India, you suggest, that the terri- 
torial creditor has no direct lien upon India, notwithstanding that Parliament 
has provided that the interest of the debt shall be paid out of the territorial 
revenues, and that no portion of such interest shall be paid out of the com- 
mercial funds. 

When w'e advert to those parts of the Act of 1813, which make the interest 
of the debt a territorial charge exclusively, and guard against any deteriora- 
tion of the commercial property through the Company’s connection with the 
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territory, u'o can scarcely conceive it possible that a moiiient^s doubt should 
bo cMilertained, that if Parliament did not technically, it did virtually, sub- 
stantially, and in ^ood faith, grant to the Indian creditor a lien upon theterri- 
tj>rial revenues for his principal. 

At'bilst the Court, in vindication of the rights and interests of their con- 
stituents, have felt it necessary to make the foregoing observations, they 
request us to assure you, that, far from having any desire that the Company 
should pursue their claims “ with unqualified rigour,’' they see no objection 
to a settlement upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise. That 
principle is, in fact, recognized by the Coiniuittee of Correspondence, in their 
Minute of the 2d of January. 

By acceding to the compromise which the King’s Ministers have proposed, 
the (yompauy would surrender every right and all the property that they 
possess; hut, on the other hand, what would the territory relinquish? No- 
thing ; absolutely nothing. It would, indeed, lo«so, and the Court deeply 
regret that it should losi*, the large advantages which it derives from the 
0»inpan>'s trade; but, as the result of the compromise, the teiTitory would 
e\idently relinquish nothing, the charge of the annuity being, as you observe, 
countervailed by diminution of debt, through an application of the commer- 
cial assets. Not only would the territory be no loser by the arrangement, it 
would positively be a gainer to the extent of the surplus of the couimeicial 
property after providing the dividend. 

'J’o this you will probably object that we are thus assuming the territory to 
have no right to the commercial assets. We are so. We take that ground, 
and <'ontend that it is perfectly substantial, and consistent with the Act of the 
.0.'3d (leo. 111. cap 155, which has subjected the territory to all its present 
c:harges (and they are not to be increased by the suggested arrangement), and 
has guaided against any encruaehinent by the territory on the commercial 
assets. 

In proposing to the Company to accept a.s an equivalent for all their pro*- 
perty and claims an annuity of ,£030,000, payable hHlf-vt*a*ly> other 

words, a <livideiid at the present rate of 10| per cent. secured upon India, the 
King’s Ministers appear to have been guided by the appropriation clauses iu 
the Acts of 1703 and 1813; and the Court admit that the intention of Parlia- 
iiieiit, prohuhly in both of those enactments, but certainly in the latter, was to- 
secure to the Proprietors alw ays the dividend of 10.J per cent, and no more, 
until certain reductions should have been effected in the territorial debts. It 
is, however, equally clear, as indeed >ouseem to allow', that Parliament mudo 
that arrangement, because the Proprietors were entitled to commercial pro- 
perty fully sutlieient to provide for sucli dividend. The King’s Ministers now 
])ropose to grant the .same annuity, Iml to secure it upou the Indian territory 
exclusively. 'Phe Court will candidly state their tw'o principal objections to 
this proposal. 'Phey object to it, first, because the plan gives to the Board of 
Commissioners, w'lio alone of the three authorities to be entrusted with the 
government of India w’ill have no personal interest in its welfare, a sway 
almost absuliitc ; so that, whatever the Proprietors and Directors shall think 
essential to the security of the dividend, may be opposed and overruled by the 
coTilrolliug Board: and, secondly, because in the event of the finances of 
India becoming embarrassed, citlicr through the cessation of the Company’s 
trade, through the occurrence of war, or from any other cause, it may not be 
possible for India to pay the dividend in addition to all other charges; and 
although you intend that the dividend shall have precedence of the territorial 
charges in England, yet the Court feel that it would not he possible, neither 
w'ould it be proper for the Company, as rulers of India, to receive from the 
territorial revenues for their own use, any thing, until all current obligations 
bad been met. What would be said, if India required stores to prosecute a 
war, and the Company refused to send them, because there ii'ere not the means 
to pay for the stores without trenching on the dividend ? Even under the 
tiperation of the Actof 181.3, the Company have not escaped from imputations 
(most unjust and unfounded, we admit) of receiving dividend to the incon- 
venience of the territory. We entreat, Sir, your attention, and that of your 
colleagues, t<» tliis fact, as strongly confiriiriiig the objection which the Court 
have expressed. You will find on reference to tlie Financial despatch to 

II 
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Bengal, dated the 21th of September 1828, para. 259, that Lord Amherst, 
when Governor General, adopted as his own view, the statement of liis Secre- 
tary, that the consignment of bullion to the Company, from India, in repay- 
ment ot territorial expenditure at home, would raise the j)opuIar cry “ that we 
had looked merely to commercial dividend.” 

The Court are, indeed, aware that, at present, priority is given to tlio divi- 
dend over political charges ; but then the dividend is paid out of commercial 
funds, provision being made that in the event of a deficiency of means to meet 
political demands, Parliament shall supply it. You have not proposed a con- 
tinuance ot this provision ; Nor do the Court ask it; although they feel with 
their Committee, that it would “ not have been unreasonable to expect that 
some provision would be made by the country, to compensate the (k)mpany 
for the services which they have rendered, tor the risks which tliey have run, 
and for the sacrifices which they arc called upon to make.” They are most 
sincerely desirous that the adjustment of the Company’s affairs should he 
effected without subjecting Great Britain to the remotest pecuniary liability 
on account of India. But the Court trust that Ilis Majesty’s Ministers will 
see the propriety of more effectually guarding the irdercsts of the Proprietor-.’. 
At present, the property upon which the security for the dividend rests is 
principally embarked in a trade which centres in England, and some jiaits rif 
it arc actually invested in the public securities of this country ; and now 
that the trade is to cease, the Court submit that, if the dividend is to he charged 
upon India, the least which the Proprietors are entitled ti) expect is, that some 
collateral security for the regular payment of the dividend, and ultimately, if 
necessary, the principal, in the shape of an effective sinking fund, based upon 
the investment in the national stocks of some portion of the commercial assets, 
should be established. 

This proposal need not interfere with the wish ivhich the King's Govern- 
ment has, to bind up the interests of the Propriotois with those of Judia. Nor 
is it opposed to, on the contrary, it is perfectly consistent w ith the principle 
of every parliamentaij enactment w'hich has contemplated the formation of a 
guarantee fund. Neither would it be calculated to act projudiLially upon the 
finances of India, as upon the fund being equal to meet the demand of the 
Proprietors in full, the interest on the accumulated amount would belong to 
the teiTitory. If, as w'e can scarcely permit ourselves to doubt, you should 
be pleased to entertain this suggestion, there w ill not, wo think, he any diffi- 
culty in adopting it upon a satisfactory basis. But the Court arc decidedly of 
opinion, that without some arrangement of the sort, justice will not be done 
to the rights and interests of the Proprietors. 

The Court would further submit, whether at the expiration of the term of 
the annuity (w hich we are glad to find is not to be a short one), the Proprie- 
tors should not receive as much principal as is now to be applied out of their 
property to the discharge of territorial debt. 

In considering these suggestions, dictated by an earnest desire to meet, as 
far as possible, the views of Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, we entreat, Sir, that it 
may be recollected, that the Proprietors are asked to surrender not only all 
their property and claims, hut also their right to trade in perpetuity. You 
say, indeed, that the latter condition is not required, and that the right to 
trade is to remain only in abeyance ; but as the proposals involve the transfer 
to the territory of all the Company’s trading capital, the arrangement niuht bo 
regarded as virtually including a surrender of the right to trade ; a right w'ith 
which it must be remembered that the Company were originally invested for 
the attainment of an important national object, to which neither individual 
enterprizc nor means were adequate, and which it is acknowledged has pro- 
duced the most important and beneficial results to India and to England. 

Before we conclude this letter, we deem it important to call your attention 
to two points : First, the period to be allowed to the Company for winding 
up their commercial concerlTs. We presume that that will be the period 
fixed for the commencement of the open trade. It would, w^e think, he only 
deluding the public and injuring the Company, or rather the Indian territory, 
supposing the proposed arrangement to be carried into effect, to sanction a 
free trade with China previously to* the disposal of the large stock of teas re- 
tained by the Company in obedience to the law, and this will not be effectc' 
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until June, 1836. And secondly, the necessity of making; provision, out of the 
Company’s property, for outstandine: commercial ob1ig;ation8, and for suitable 
pensions to the servants of the Company, whose interests may be affected by 
tlic ciiang;e of system. 

^Vc have only to add, that nothing which we have said now, or upon any 
ormer occasion, is to be considered in the least degree as committing the 
Proprietors, to whom the proposals of the King’s Ministers, when finally ma- 
tured, and we trust, for the sake of all parties, considerably modified, will be 
siibiiiittcd. 

You may bo assured. Sir, that no delay which the Court can avoid, shall 
occur in their talcing the sense of their Constituents. You must be aware, 
however, that some time must necessarily be occupied in doing so ; and wo 
an* persuaded that, in stating that if no decision of the Proprietors should be 
communicati'd to you by the 23d of March, you would feel yourself compelled 
to consider it as a declining of the proposal, it could not have been your wish 
or intention to force on n premature decision on questions of such grave and 
vital importance to the Kast* India Company, 

We have the honour to bo, Sir, 

Y our most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) J. G. IIavknshaw. 

C. Marjoridanks. 

The Right Honourable Cliarlcs Grant, M.P. 

&c. &c. &c. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, the 15th March 1833. 

The Chairman laid before the Court a letter from the Right Honourable 
Charles Grant, dated at the India Board, the 14th instant, and received this 
day, acknowledging the letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
27th ultimo, which conveyed the sentiments of the Court on the Paper of 
Hints respecting the Company’s Charter, transmitted by Mr. Grant to the 
Chairman on the l7th Drccinber last, and on the statements and arguments 
contained in Mr. Grant’s letter of the 12th ultimo, and explaining the views 
and intentions of His Majesty’s Ministers upon the points in which the Court 
conceive the plan to be seriously, if not conclusively, objectionable; reserving 
for future discussion many of the topics touched upon by the Court, and which 
do not involve the Court’s a|)probation or rejection of the plan. 

The said letter was read. 

And after a discussion of some length, 

The further consideration thereof was adjourned until to-morrow. 

« the Right Honourable Charles Grant to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman. (Secret.) 

Gentlemen: India Board, 14th March 1833. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27tli 
ultimo, expressing in detail your sentiments on the Paper of Hints trans- 
mitted by me to the Chairman on the 17th of last December, and on the state- 
ments and arguments contained in my letter to you of the 12th ultimo ; and 
in the promptitude of this communication I recognize, with pleasure, a proof 
of your determination to conduct the present discussion with all the celerity 
which may consist with the serious and vital importance of the questions to 
which it relates. 

Having attentively perused the observations which you have offered, and in 
connection with them, having carefully reconsidered the subject at large, I 
should have been happy to reply to your letter with the fulness and minute- 
ness to which it is entitled, and in the course of that reply to enter into such 
defence, explanation, or qualification of the opinions before stated by me, as 
might be most agreeable to truth and justice. But I am, on mature reflection, 
satisfied that I shall best eonsult both your wishes and the public interests, by 
confining my present communication to those essential points on which, as I 
understand you to intimate, your acquiescence in the plan of compromise ten- 
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deredto you by His Majesty's Government, and your recommendation of that 
plan to your Constituents, are suspended. 

Your letter, naturally following mine into a considerable extent of remark 
and disquisition, touches on many topics which, whatever their intrinsic im- 
portance, or even their relevancy to the general subject of the connexion be- 
tween this country and India, are comparatively immaterial in the particular 
stage which the present discussion has attained. They do not involve your 
approbation or rejection of the plan proposed by His Majesty's Ministers. 
Such topics, therefore, I shall, on this occasion, altogether avoid, not only 
from the necessity of economizing time, but from the obvious expediency of 
narrowing the field of debate to the matters really^ at issue. 

In taking this course, I need scarcely request that I may not be misunder- 
stood, as meaning to treat with disrespect those of your statements and rea- 
sonings which I leave unnoticed ; and, on the other hand, I must be allowed 
distinctly to ask, that my silence regarding such statements and reasonings 
may not be construed into an admission of their correctness. 

The discussion now opened must for some time, and in various shapes, 
occu|)y the attention of His Majesty’s Ministers, of the Company, and of the 
Nation. The progress of it is therefore likely to afford an abiinduiicc of op- 
portunities, far more convenient than the present, of elucidating, in all its 
branches and bearings, the plan under review, and of examining the various 
opinions respecting it which may have been expressed by any of the parlies 
concerned. 

I will therefore proceed at once to state, in concise terms, the points in 
which, as I collect from your letter, the Court of Directors conceive the plan 
to be seriously, if not conclusively objectionable; and on each of these 1 shall, 
with the same brevity, and with as little of comment as possible, explain the 
views and intentions of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

First. The Court apprehend that the effect, though not the design, of the 
plan will be, ** that the Company, instead of forming, as they now do, an 
integral, independent, and important part of the machinery by which the Govern- 
ment of India is conducted, will be reduced to a state of weakness and depen- 
dence, incompatible with the right performance of the duty assigned to them. 

** Divested of their commerce, from which the Company derive so large a 
portion of theirjnfluence and character in England as a body independent of 
the Government of this country, the Court greatly fear lest they should become 
merely an instrument for giving effect to the views of the Indian Minister.*’ 

It is afferwards stated, that the plan may be expected, though not so in- 
tended, ** to convert the Court into a Government Board.” 

To these, and other general allegations of the same kind, I will here return 
this general answer, that it is the intention of His Majesty’s Ministers that 
the Court and the Board shall, in all material points, retain the same compara- 
tive powers, and occupy the same relative position as at the present moment; 
and the Ministers believe that, notwithstun ding the loss of that commerce, and 
the consequent extinction of that commercial influence which the Company 
have hitherto possessed, that body will, on the whole, preserve, without sen. 
siblc diminution, and in some respects with increased effect, its present impor. 
tance and independence, as a part of the machinery employed in the adminis- 
tration of the government of India. 

Of course it cannot be meant or anticipated, that the Court shall be reduced 
to the situation of a Government Board. No such intention can fairly be in- 
ferred, nor can any such consequence follow from that disjunction of commer- 
cial and political functions, which, after the most careful advertence to the 
experience of the past. His Majesty’s Ministers deem essential to tiie good 
government of our Indian empire. 

Secondly. The Court complain, that according to the Government plan, the 
Board is to be authorized to send despatches to India directly, and without 
admitting of any appeal ; and they recommend the allowance of an appeal on 
the merits of important cases arising out of the government of India, on 
which the Board and the Court may (li^er ; or, at the least, some provision for 
a communication of such disfuitcd cases to Parliament. 
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In ansvrer, I request the attention of the Court to the following explanatory 
remarks and statements 

1st. The right of appeal by petition to the King in Council, whicA the Court 
now possess under the act of the 33d Geo. 111. cap. 53, section 16, is ap- 
plicable only to cases in which a question arises, whether a despatch sent by 
the Board to the Court for transmission to India relates to mutters of com- 
merce, on the one band, or to those of government or revenue, on the other. 
When the Company's commerce has ceased, no such question can arise, and 
the right of appeal expires as a matter of course. 

3dly. Cases may occur, in which the Court dispute the lawfulness of an 
order or instruction proposed by the Board to be transmitted to India, and for 
these some provision must be made ; but whether by referring them to any of 
the established tribunals of the country, or to some judicature specially ap- 
pointed, or in what other precise mode, will be matter of future discussion. 
His Majesty's Ministers see no reason to doubt that a mode satisfactory to 
both parties may, without much difllculty, be found, by which, on the Court's 
presenting a remonstrance .‘igainst the legality of an order or instruction, the 
question may be brought to a final decision : the time to be limited, within 
which sucli remonstrance must be preferred. 

3dly. If the time so allowed be exhausted without any remonstrance, or if 
the matter drop by default of the Court, or be decided against the Court, the 
Court shall send out the despatch to India within a further limited space of 
time. 

4thly. The despatches hereafter transmitted by the Court to India shall not 
be signed by the Directors, or any of them; but such despatches shall, as now, 
be drawn up in the name of the Court, and an officer of the Court shall be 
empowered to send them out, signed by him, in the numc and by the order of 
the Court, first affixing to them the Company's seal. 

5thly. In the event of the Court neglecting or refusing to transmit to India, 
within a limited time, any despatch sent to them by the Board for such trans- 
mission, which by law they ought so to transmit, the Board may direct the 
proper officer of the Court forthwith to transmit such despatch, with the same 
formalities as if it had been delivered to him for that purpose by order of the 
Court ; and such officer shall, on pain of forfeiture of his situation, be bound 
to obey the direction. 

6thly. His Majesty's Ministers are clearly of opinion, that in cases of dif- 
ference between the Court and the Board, no appeal to any third party on the 
merits can be allowed, nor can any new or express provision be made for the 
cominiiiiication of such cases to Parliament. Even under the present system, 
however, matters in dispute between the two authorities in question may, in 
niiiny ways, be brought under the notice of Parliament, and this species of 
reference will be equally practicable under the new arrangement. 

Thirdly. The Court object to that part of the Government plan which pro- 
vides, as stated in the Paper of Hints, that the Board shall have the same power 
with regard to pensions or salaries below £200 a year, and to gratuities below 
.€600, as they now have' with regard to pensions, salaries, and gratuities above 
these amounts ; and farther, that the home expenditure and establishments 
shall be under the control of the Board. 

The Court consider the independent power which they now possess of re- 
warding services and conferring pecuniary benehts, to be of essential impor- 
tance to the efficient exercise of their functions. They complain, also, that 
the Board should have power of control over the very officers and servants 
whom they employ. 

On this part of the subject I can truly say, that nothing is more foreign from 
the wish of His Majesty's Ministers, than that the Court should unnecessarily 
be deprived of any of* the means or opportunities which, under the present 
system, they enjoy, of remunerating service, or of conferring marks of grace or 
munificence. But the Board cannot forget, that the functions of control and 
inspection with which they themselves are invested have a special reference to 
the territorial revenues of India, and that, under the new order of things, those 
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revenues will constitute the only fund on which pension, salary, or gratuity 
can be charged. 

The BoaiS do not therefore conceive that it will be possible to leave to the 
Court that discretional application of the revenues, for the purpose of con- 
ferring rewards or favours, which the Court are desirous of possessing ; nor, 
on the other hand, can the Board admit that the exercise of the control, 
which would constitutionally belong to themselves, over the application of any 
part of the revenues to the purposes in question, as well as over any other 
application of them, could possibly operate to the diminution or disparagement 
of the just dignity of the Company. 

The expenditure connected with the home establishment partly falls within 
the scope of the same observations, but partly also rests on diiferent grounds. 
Here also the territory is the source of supply ; but the object of the expendi- 
ture is of prime necessity, and at the same time of limited and ascertainable 
extent ; and the general purposes of control can be answered without a minute 
inspection of items. 

The Ministers are not aware of any objection to the introduction of a 
legislative provision, by which a specified sum, to be agreed on from time to 
time between the Court and the Board, should be placed in the hands of the 
Court, to be applied in defraying the charges of the home establishment, care 
being taken that the disposal of such sum should be accounted for to the 
Board, but the Board not being invested with any power of interference in the 
details of such disposal, nor having any voice, collectively or individually, fn 
determining what persons shall be employed as officers or servants in the home 
establishment, or according to what rule or scale they shall be promoted or 
remunerated. 

The fourth ohjeclVon offered hy the Court, and the \ast which \ ?ec\ \t neces- 
sary to notice, relates to that fundamental part of the Government plan which 
proposes to secure the annuity to be in future received by the Proprietors of 
India Stock in the Indian territory exclusively. 

On this very important subject I should fear to do injury to your remarks 
and suggestions by attempting to abridge them ; and, on the other hand, an 
exact transcript would swell this address to an inconvenient length. 1 will 
therefore content myself with referring to your letter thus generally, and will 
proceed to request your attention to the following observations. 

1st. Ills Majesty’s Ministers are distinctly of opinion, that under the opera- 
tion of the plan, no moral or honorary obligation will attach on the Company, 
to postpone their receipt of their dividends to the satisfaction of all other 
current demands of the territory ; but, on the contrary, that those dividends 
will he payable, and ought always to be paid, as the interest of the territorial 
creditors has hitherto been paid, on the day on which they fall due, and that 
the estimates and arrangements necessary to obviate all risk of a failure in the 
punctual discharge of them, ought to be considered as a matter of paramount 
importance in the management of the Indian finances. 

Let it be recollected, that the Proprietors, when transferred to India, will 
stand precisely in the position of the territorial creditors, and ought, in all 
respects, to enjoy the same rights. Farther, it is a matter of the utmost con- 
cern, even to the territory itself, that the dividends of the Proprietors should 
be punctually realized. No room exists, therefore, for subjecting the pro- 
prietors to tile supposed obligation for which the Court contend. In order, 
however, to obviate any embarrassment on the subject. His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters think that it will be proper, and would not be difficult, to provide, by 
express enactment, against the inconvenience which the Court apprehend. 

2dly. The Government arc most anxious to meet, so far as they are able, 
the wish expressed by the Court, that the interest of the Proprietors should 
be fortified by some collateral security in the shape of a sinking fund, formed 
by the investment of a portion of the commercial assets in the national stocks 
of this country. Their power, however, of acceding to this wish is necessarily 
limited, by the obligation under which they feel themselves to be placed, of 
maintaining the general principles of the proposed arrangement. 
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ir, by investment in the national stocks, a large fund were provided, under 
the condition of immediately indemnifying the Proprietors for any failure in the 
current payment of their dividends, it must be obvious that one great principle 
of the arrangement, that is, the principle of identifying the interests of the 
Proprietors, as such, with those of the Indian territory, would in a great 
measure be sacrificed. On the other hand, it seems to the Government that 
security may, in a certain form, be afforded to the Proprietors against eventual 
loss, without any material prejudice to the principle in question, and even with 
some advantage to the practical operation of the plan in other respects. 

With this view, the Government propose : 

That there shall he taken out of the coiiiiiii'rcial assets of the Company the 
sum of .£1,200,000 sterling, w hich shall be in\estp<l in the national stocks or 
other public securities of this country, and shall, with its acciiniulatcd interest, 
form a fund, as a guarantee or collateral security for the capital stock of thu 
(Jompany, and applicable to its future redemption. 

That this sum sliall not, nor shall any part of it, nor of the dividends arising 
from it, he aj)|>lied to any other purpose than the formation of such guarantee 
fund for the object just mentioned; but that it shall be suffered to accumulate 
until it shsvll be applied, as hereinafter mentioned, towards Ibe ledemption of 
the annuity of i;l)'30,000, or until it shall, together wdth its aecinnulatioiis, 
amount to the sum of twelve millions; after w liich, no further aceumulat ion 
sliall take place, but all the subsequent interest or dividends shall he applied, 
at the option of the Directors and the Hoard, cither towards the discharge 
of the principal of the generai territoriul debt oi‘ India, or in some other 
manner for the hcnofit of the ten'itorv. 

That at the time which sliall have been fixed by Parliament as the period 
when the annuity of .£1V.W,000 payable out of the territory to the Proptietora 
shaW become reAeemaAAe, the Nvho\e of the guarantee fund, aa \t then 
subsists, and w'hether it shall then he of the amount of twelve millions or of 
any lower amount, shall ho applied in or towards the redemption of that 
unnuiiy, on the terms which shall have been prescribed by Parliainrnt. 

In carrying into effect this scheme, it may he convenient to the Com- 
pany to avail themselves of the debt owing to them from the I’uhlic of 
XI, 207 , 559. 15.V. which, under the act of the 33 Geo. HI, cap. 47, section 7, 
they are entitled lo receive on the determination of their exclusive privileges. 
The Government are ready to repay that debt on the part of the Public: or 
should the Company prefer it, to retain the sum of XI, 200, 000 in their 
hands as a loan pacing such interest for it as may hereafter he agreed upon. 
In the former case, the sum would merge into the general mass of the com- 
mercial assets of the Company; and W'ould of course fall under the general 
operation of the proposed arrangement ; in the latter, it would form thu 
nucleus of the guarantee fund, the accruing interest being invested for the 
purpose of accumulation.” 

I should hope that the scheme, of which I have thus given the outline, will 
remove any degree of difficulty which the Court might otherwise feel in 
approving of the proposition of the Government. With the sincerest anxiety 
to satisfy every reasonable wish on the part of the Proprietors, His Majesty’s 
Ministers are of opinion that they would not be justified in proposing further 
concessions. They rest, at the same time, in the persuasion that, in modify- 
ing, so far as they have now done, their plan as originally proposed, they do 
not deviate from its essential principles. 

The dividend intended for the Proprietors remains unaltered : it is that 
amount of dividend which they now receive under the Charter Act. .\ 
guarantee is, indeed, given to the Proprietors for the ultimate security of their 
capital ; but while this is calculated to increase their confidence in the general 
operation of the plan, it is, on the other hand, made their interest and their 
duty, in the meantime, to co-operate with the Court and the Government in 
promoting the resources and economizing the expenditure of India. Farther, 
the effect of the scheme .is to collect in the hands of the State a fund which 
may, at the proper conjuncture, be applied towards the redemption of the 
annuity of the proprietors, sharing pre tanio the necessity of any particular 
effort for that purpose. At the same time, India losc.5 no part of the prin- 
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cipal sum thus abstracted for a season from the fund destined to the use of the 
territory. She loses, indeed, the difference produced, in point of interest, by 
investing the sum in England ; but this is the price paid for the benefits which, 
if the anticipations of Ministers be just, she will derive from the plan in other 
respects. 

I must add in this place, that it is impossible that the Court or the Company 
should entertain a deeper conviction of the importance of economy in the admi- 
nistration of our Indian empire, than that with which His Majesty’s Ministers, 
and particularly the Members of the India Board, are impressed. Even the 
distrust so strongly expressed by the Court of the future competence of the 
Indian revenue to sustain by its unaided force the burdens to be imposed on it, 
cannot increase the anxiety which the Government before felt, to take all pos- 
sible means of obviating just apprehension on this subject. 

Undoubtedly, the hope of a diminished expenditure is mainly founded on the 
necessity for it, that it will be felt to exist under a system which precludes all 
extraneous sources of income. But this foundation, however good, will not of 
itself suffice. Much care will be requisite in providing, and much firmness as 
well as diligence in carrying into effect, auxiliary arrangements directed to the 
same end. I do not now enter into the details of such arrangements, as this 
would lead me into an extended variety of observation foreign to the purpose 
of the present address ; but I deemed it iny duty not to lose the opportunity 
of manifesting the general sentiments of His Majesty’s Government in relation 
to the immediate subjects of your solicitude. 

Before I conclude, I feel myself called upon to advert to two other topics, 
though they belong in strictness to matters of detail. 

To one of these you have very properly called my attention. I mean, ** the 
necessity of making provision out of the Company’s property for outstanding 
commercial obligations, and for suitable pensions to tlic servants of the Com- 
pany whose interests may be affected by the change of system.” 

On this point I wish to observe, that the assignment of the Company’s 
commercial property must necessarily involve also a transfer to the Govern- 
ment of all the obligations, whether of a legal kind or binding on the ground 
of equity and liberality, which may attach to that property ; and to the claims 
of both descriptions the Government are prepared to give every fair and proper 
degree of consideration. But as the recognition of such claims forms no 
part of the present negotiation, you will, I trust, be satisfied with this general 
assurance. 

The other point on which 1 must ,touch relates to the mode of appointing 
and educating the youths destined for the Civil Service of India. 

On a full consideration of the provisions for this purpose contained in the 
Paper of Hints, the Government feel a strong doubt whether the principle 
on which that provision proceeds ought not to be carried to a greater extent. 
I make this reservation for the sake of caution; but it was, I conceive, 
fully understood, that all such provisions in the Paper of Hints as have not 
been brought into view by the Secret Committee or the Court of Directors 
during the present correspondence, should remain perfectly open for consi- 
deration, until those articles which are to constitute the basis of the arrange- 
ment between the Government and the Company should have been definitely 
determined. 

In respect of those fundamental points, the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are now fully before you. Alterations of detail may undoubtedly be sug- 
gested and discu.sscd hereafter ; but I must frankly state, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers feel it their duty to call for a decision on the arrangement as it now 
stands, and that it will not be in their power to entertain the pro|)osal of any 
additions or modifications, in the character of conditions precedent to the 
adoption of the plan on the part of the Company. 

1 have only further to add my request, that th£ subject may, at your earliest 
convenience, be submitted to tne Court of Proprietors, together with the corre- 
spondence relating to it. 

You do me no more than justice,, in acquitting me of any wish or intention 
to force on a premature decision on questions so important to the East-India 
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Company. In proof of the absence of any such inclination I beg to mention, 
that I have no desire to adhere to the period specified in my last letter as the 
limit of deliberation on the subject. It is still, however, my anxious wish to 
bring the matter before Parliament at the ciU'liest possible period ; and I 
continue to rely with confidence on your assurance, that no unnecessary or 
avoidable delay shall take place in the course of your further proceedings. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed) Chas. Grant. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Saturday, the 16th IV^rch 1833. 

The Court, resuming the consideration of the letter from the Right Honour- 
able Charles Grant, dated the 14th instant, in reply to the letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 27th ultimo. 

It was. 

Ordered^ that the said letter be referred to the consideration of a Committee 
of the Whole Court* 

Whereupon the Court resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole Court 
accordingly. 

At a Secret Committee of the Whole Court, held on Saturday, the IGtii 

March 1833. 

The Committee, pursuant to the Court’s reference of this day, proceeding to 
the consideration of a letter from the Right Honourable Charles Grant, dated 
at the India Board, the 14th instant, explaining, in reference to the Letter from 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 27th ultimo, the views and inten- 
tions of His Majesty’s Ministers upon the points in which the Court conceive 
the propositions submitted by Mini.sters, respecting the Company’s Charter, to 
lie seriously if not conclusively objectionable. 

The Chairman laid before the Committee the draft of a proposed letter to 
Mr. Grant in reply to his communication abovementioned. 

And tlie Committee having deliberated thereon, adjourned to Monday the 
18th instant. 


At a Secret Committee of the Whole Court, held on Monday, the 
18th March 1833. 

The Committee resumed the consideration of the draft of a proposed letter 
to the Right Honourable Charles Grant, which was read in the Committee on 
the 16th instant, in reply to his letter of the 14tli instant, in which he explains 
the views and intentions of His Majesty’s Minister’s upon the points in which 
the Court conceive the propositions submitted by Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, 
respecting the Company’s Charter, to be seriously, if not conclusively ob- 
jectionable. : — 

The said draft of a letter was again read. 

And some amendments having been agreed to therein : 

It was further proposed to amend that paragraph which relates to the 
guarantee fund, by leaving out the words “ there should be added to the 

1,200, 000 the stock now standing in the Company’s name, amounting to 
£891,000 three per cent, stock and by substituting the following, viz. 

“ It should amount to the sum of £3,000,000.” 

And the question, “ that the words proposerl to be left out stand part of the 
letter,” being put by the ballot : 

It passed in the affirmative. 

The said letter, as amended, was then approved. 


At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Monday, the 1 8th March 1833, 
Draft of a letter which had this day been agreed to by a Committee of the 
whole Court, to the Right Honourable Charles Grant, in reply to his letter of 
the 1 4th instant, was read and approved. 
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Letter to the Ri^ffU Honotirahle Charles Grant from the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman. 

Sir: £ast-India House, 18th March 1833. ^ 

We have had the honour to receive, and to lay before the Court of Di- 
rectors your letter dated the 14th instant. 

Tire Court had hoped to be enabled to lay before the General Court, which 
is appointed to be held on Wednesday next, all the corres[)ondencc upon tlie 
subject of the Company’s charter. But as they are still without information 
upon some points respecting which the Proprietors must be specifically infornicd 
before they can pass any decision upon the principles of the proposed arrange- 
ment ; and as there arc other points arising out of your communication which 
seem to require observation on the part of the Company, it becomes the duty 
of the Coutf to submit a further representation to the King’s Ministers pre- 
viously to laying the papers before the Proprietors. 

In doing this, it will be quite unnecessary for the Court to say any thing in 
support of the opinions upon the general question which were expressed in our 
last letter, as you have deemed it expedient to waive all reply to the arguments 
which were then adduced. The Court will therefore confine themselves to 
the points to which you refer us really at issue, and to those upon which further 
information seems requisite. 

First, with respect to the immediate interests of the Proprietors — rThe Court 
must keep prominently in view what it is that the Company are called upon to 
surrender, and what thoy arc to receive as an equivalent. They arc asked 
to surrender every thing which they possess as a Corporation ; their capital, 
computed at more than twenty-one millions sterling, every item of which is 
commercial in its origin, and in the character which it now bears;— their right 
to trade, most valuable when considered in connection with that capital, and 
with the position and influence which the Company have established here and 
abroad; and which right, if they chose to exercise it, must greatly interfere 
with, if not altogether, prevent the advantages which private merchants expect 
to reap from a free trade with China ; — their pecuniary claims, some sanctioned 
b^ a Committee of Parliament, both in principal and amount, and all recog- 
nized either by Parliament or in Parliament by ministerial statements ; — their 
lands, forts, and factories in India, for which they have as good a title as that 
by which any private property is held ; — and, finally, their claims in respect of 
the territory at large, which up to the present time Parliament has always 
reserved. 

The right of the Company to retain the whole of this property, including an 
equivalent for their claims has been questioned ; and although the Court arc 
satisfied of the soundness of the Company’s title to all that pro|)erty, and of 
the validity of these claims, yet they cannot be insensible to the difliciilties 
which might be opposed to their readily realizing and possessing themselves 
of the one, and obtaining a liberal ndjiistmcnt of the other, if the King’s Go- 
vernment were adverse to the Company. This consideration, pressed in your 
former letter with such force, as to leave no doubt that an adverse disposition 
would arise towards tiie Company if they were to stand on the ground of strict 
right,” together with the fear of injury to India from the transfer of the Go- 
vernment to other hands, has induced the Court to entertain the question of 
compromise upon the terms oftered, viz. a surrender of the property and claims 
for an annuity of ^£630, 000. The adequacy of the security for this annuit) 
is one of the points at issue ; and whilst the Court have no desire to disparage 
the financial capabilities of India, they cannot shut their eyes to the fact, that 
the official prospective estimates, as well those framed by the authority of the 
Board, as of the Court, all shew a deficit after 1 834. With such a prospect, 
and considering that the Proprietors had hitherto depended on the security 
of a property and trade which centred in England, the Court felt it necessary 
to require that some collateral security should be provided both for the divi- 
dend and for the capital ; never intending by that proposal to intimate that 
they despaired of removing the territorial deficit; which on the contrary 
they shall be rejoiced to be enabled .to do by co-operating with you in such 
measures as shall appear calculated to accomplish that object without endan- 
gering our tenure of India. 
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We observe with satisfuction, that the King’s Ministers have met the Court’s 
suggestion so far as to propose that the balance of that portion of the original 
subscriptions of the Proprietors, which was lent to Government, and which 
Government must repay before the Company’s exclusive privilege can cease, 
amounting to £1,300,000, which shall be set apart to accumulate at compound 
interest, until it amount to twelve millions, and to form a guarantee fund to 
that extent for the capital, but for the capital only. 

The sole effect of that arrangement would be, that if at the end of sixty or 
seventy years, the Indian territory should be unable to redeem the capital, it 
might be paid to the extent of twelve millions out of this fund; but in the 
mean time, should the territorial revenue prove deficient in any one year in 
the remittances requisite to meet the dividend, how is delay in the payment of 
it to be avoided, unless there be some collateral security ? 

We confidently submit to you, that the guarantee fund should apply to the 
dividend as well as to the capital, and that there should be added to the 
£1,300,000, the Stock now standing in the Company’s name, amounting to 
£801,000 Three per Cent. Stock; whilst there cannot, we think, be the least 
apprehension that this extension of the plan of a fund so limited in amount 
will lessen the desire of the Company to promote the financial prosperity of 
India, the fact of the Company’s having that collateral security for the dividend 
will relieve the Court from the imputation to which they might otherwise be 
liable of using their political favour as Governors of India, for the purpose 
of extracting dividends from that country at all hazards. Wc do not of course 
mean that any sum which the fund may be required to pay for dividend should 
be permanently alienated. Our object is to secure the Proprietors against the 
consequences of a temporary emergency in India. Should such consequences* 
arise, India would be called upon, when the emergency had ceased, to make 
good the payments in which she might have proved deficient. 

The Court further request, that you will have the goodness to apprize them 
of the term of years during which it is intended that the dividend shall be 
irredeemable. They presume that the Government of India will continue 
with the Company for the same term, otherwise, the essence of the whole 
plan, that which you designate ** a vital condition of the arrangement,” the 
linking and binding up of the interests of the Proprietors with “ the 
country which they are to assist in governing,” will be lost. 

We fear, from your saying nothing in reply to our suggestion as to the rate 
at which the Capital is to be redeemable, that we must conclude that the 
Ministers are not disposed to fix a higher rate than £100 for every £5. 5s, of 
annuity as specified in the Paper of Hints, but we rely upon the assurance 
given to us in your Letter of the 19th ultimo, that the term of the Annuity 
will be of considerable length. 

It remains for us upon this part of the subject only to express the thanks of 
the Court for the intention you have manifested of providing by a legislative 
enactment for the payment of the Dividend with the same punctuality as is 
observed towards the Territorial bond-holders, an arrangement, which, combined 
with the Security of the Guarantee Fund when made applicable to the Divi- 
dend, cannot fail of being satisfactory to the General Court. 

When furnished with specific information upon the points to which we have 
adverted, the Proprietors will probably be enabled to decide whether or not 
they will agree to the general principle of the proposed compromise. Wc arc 
at the same time persuaded, that whatever may be their decision in that 
respect, the Proprietors looking, as they have always done, with the most 
anxious regard to the welfare of our Native subjects, will take a lively interest 
in that part of the plan which relates to the future administration of tlic 
Government of India, in which the Court now act as an intermediate body 
unconnected with the King’s Ministers. If this independence should cense, 
the charm of the system by which the affairs of India have been hitherto 
administered would vanish, and the best, perhaps the only security for its 
continuance when the new Plan shall have come into operation, will be in 
affording the Court the opportunity of giving publicity to their views in im- 
portant cases of difference from the Board.* Under this impression the Court 
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suggested nn appeal upon such cases, and the communication of them to 
Parliament. You state that the King*s Ministers arc disposed to allow of an 
Appeal to some Tribunal upon questions in which the Court may dispute the 
legality of the Board's Act. The Court apprehend that such cases arc not 
very likely to arise, nor does it readily occur to them that any other tribunal 
can be required to decide matters of mere legality than the ordinary Courts of 
Law. The Appeal desired was upon the merits of cases, not indeed generally, 
but those of a special nature, for it nercr entered into the contemplation 
of the Court that there should be a system of Appeal resorted to upon every 
difference of opinion. They conceived that if the proposal were entertained, 
there would be little difficulty in limiting the right of appeal to cases in which 
long experience has proved it to be desirable ; so that if any Indian Minister 
should take upon himself acts which appeared to the Court to be nnconstiCiN 
tional, to militate against the principles of good government, to interfere with 
substantial justice to our allies, or what will be of great importance under the 
new system, to invalidate or impair the security of the Proprietors, there 
should be some appeal against such exercise of authority, or at the least some 
means of enforcing the personal responsibility of the act : which, as the Court 
think, would be best accomplished by requiring tlm communication of it to 
Parliament. 

The Court much regret that Ministers should decline to acquiesce in the 
latter proposal ; and although, as you say, “ matters in dispute between the 
two authorities may in many ways he brought under the notice of Parliament,’* 
yet you must allow us to remind you, that independently of the reluctance 
which the Court must always feel to push themselves before the Legislature 
111 the character of disputants, there is great practical difficulty in bringing to 
the notice of Parliament important cases connected with the Government of 
India. Papers may, indeed, he moved for ; but unless the Ministers concur 
m the motVou, it must generally happen, as it has happened, that the papers 
arc refused. 

We must repeat the conviction of the Court, that publicity as a rule and not 
as an exception, is the most effectual method that can be devised for main- 
taining a wholesome check upon the exercise of power by the Board. 

Such is the nature of the check (and we believe it to have been most 
salutary) under which the Court have exercised the power, without reference 
to the Board, of making pecuniary grants of limited amount ; the particulars 
of which are systematically refiortcd to Parliament. 

The Court are concerned to perceive that Ministers refuse to sanction a 
continuance of that power, and upon a ground which is unintelligible to the 
Court, viz. " that under the new order of things, the territorial revenues will 
constitute the only fund on which pension, salary, or gratuity, can be charged.” 
Is not that the case now, as respects every territorial pension, salary, or 
gratuity ? And if so, where is the necessity for change, or where its pro- 
priety '? If, as the Court cannot doubt, it be indeed the W'ish of the King’s 
Ministers that the Compnn” should not "be deprived of any of the means or 
opportunities which, under the present system, they enjoy of remunerating 
service, or of conferring marks of grace or munificence.” 

If the Court had abused the power in question, there would be good reason 
for removing or further restricting it. They appeal to you, whether any such 
abuse has existed, and if, as we are persuaded will be the case, you admit that 
there has not, we rely with confidence upou your determining that the power 
ought still to remain. 

The Court arc satisfied with that part of the arrangement which relates to 
the home establishment ; understanding that the amount which may he fixcii 
upon us the maximum of its expense is not to be varied by the J3oard, at their 
pleasure, but only in the event of an alteration in the extent of the establish- 
ment, or in circumstances afiecting the scale of remuneration generally. 

We need scarcely say, that it will always be the anxious desire of the Court, 
to keep that establishment within such bounds as may be consistent with effi- 
ciency, and with what is due to Chose who devote themselves, as the Com- 
pany’s servants always have done,* exclusively to the discharge of their public 
duties. 
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We give full credit to you and to the rest of His Majesty’s Ministers for the 
intentions which you express, “ that the Court and the Board shall in all 
material points retain the same comparative powers, and occupy the same 
relative position, as at the present moment.**— But we own that it is difficult 
for us to reconcile this announcement either with those parts of the plan to 
which we have already adverted, or with the intention expressed in the Paper 
of Hints to control the independent power of the Court to recall Governors 
General, Governors, and Commanders in Chief; which power it may be 
more important than ever for them to possess, when the Dividend becomes 
dependent on the territorial revenues. 

There is another point upon which the Court feel great anxiety. We refer 
to the proposal that all the property shall be transferred— to whom ? Not to 
the Board — not to the Company in their new, or rather restricted character, 
—but to the Crown, for the benefit of the Indian territory ; so that, whilst the 
Court arc to be the agent in administering the territorial government under the 
control of the Board, the funds applicable to the Territory are to be in the 
custody of the King’s Ministers. 

It would be very satisfactory to the Court to receive from you an assurance 
that the proposed transfer of the property to the Crown is only the technical 
mode of accomplishing the arrangement ; and that, practically, the Company, 
as the Administrators of the territorial government, arc to continue to hold all 
the Territorial funds in England, subject to the control of the Board, and 
with the understanding that all appropriations of the funds are to originate, as 
at present, exclusively with the Court. 

You will have observed from our last letter the apprehension which the 
Court feel, that great difficulty may be experienced under the proposed plan, in' 
effecting the Government remittances from India. The Court trust that ample 
power will be given to them to call home from time to time a sufficiency of 
funds. We conclude that it is not intended to allow the Company, even for 
the purposes of remittance, to bring home produce ; a permission which we 
cannot but think it would be important to preserve, at least until experience 
.shall have shewn that rcmittancc.s to the extent required can be safely and 
more beneficially efTected in some other mode. 

It would appear to be in your contemplation, that the Ministers should to 
some extent be invested with the power of appropriating the commercial pro- 
perty, for you state that the outstanding commercial obligations and the claims 
of the Company’s commercial servants are to be made over with the property 
to the Crown, to be dealt with as the Ministers may think fit. The Court 
apprehend that upon no principle of law or equity could claims and obligations 
unconnected with the territorial government, and arising solely out of con- 
tracts and engagements which the Company have entered into as a commercial 
corporation acting under a perpetual charter, be transferred from the Com- 
pany to any person or persons whatever. But be this as it may, the Court 
think it their duty to add, that they are convinced that the Proprietors would 
feel the utmost repugnance to any proposal for their abandoning the interests 
of men who have beneficially served the Company with zeal and fidelity, and 
transferring them to the care of others, who, having had no opportunity of 
witnessing, must be unable to appreciate their services. We cannot doubt 
that you will enable us to satiisfy the Proprietors upon this point. 

It may deserve consideration, with a view to relieve the Indian revenues 
from every avoidable charge, whether much expense in providing for servants 
might not be saved by continuing, at least for a time, the management by the 
Com|)nny of goods imported in the free trade, as the amount received for 
agency at present defrays the charge of a large portion of the commercial cs- 
tablLshment, and it may also prove convenient to the merchants of London 
that that system should not be hastily abandoned. Such an arrangement as 
that here suggested would be attended with this great advantage, that it would 
continue employment not only to officers and clerk.s, but also to many of the 
labourers, all of whom must receive a certain amount of pay from tlic Com- 
pany whether employed or not. The evil to individuals and to the community 
of suddenly throwing out of employ any -considerable number of persons, is 
too obvious to need pointing out. 
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The Court fully understand that such provisions in the Paj)cr of Hints us 
have not been brought into view during the present correspondence, as well 
as any which you may have mentioned, but to which wc have not yet speci- 
fically adverted, arc to remain open for future discussion. The Court have 
hitherto abstained from touching upon them, because they did not wish to 
embarrass the consideration of the main principles of a new arrangement by 
discussing points which, while they are comparatively of minor importance, 
may be considered as affecting in a great degree the personal feelings of the 
Court, rather than the interests of the Proprietors. Of that nature is the 
proposed alteration in the mode of appointing civil servants, respecting which, 
as you have again adverted to it, and expressed an intention of extending it, 
the Court will only say, that the scheme which shall most effectually provide 
the means of giving good servants to the Indian empire, is that which will, 
assuredly, meet the views of the Court, whatever its effect may be on their 
liatronage. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful servants, 

(Signed) J. G. Ravenshaw. 

C. Maiuokiiianks. 

The Right Honourable Charles Grant, 

&c. &c. &c. 


At a Secret Couiit op Directors, held on Friday, the 22d March 18.33. 

The Chairman laid before the Court a letter received tliis day from the 
Right Honourable Charles Grant, dated at the India Board, the 21st instant, 
acknowledging the receipt of the letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the 18th instant, stating that as he has already expressed to the Court 
the sentiments of His Majesty’s Ministers upon several of the topics therein 
adverted to, he does not think it requisite now to re-enter into tbcin ; and that 
if it be thought proper again to discuss them, a more fitting opportunity will 
occur in a future stage of the proceedings, when at the invitation of the Court 
he shall willingly engage in such discussion ; declining, however, to rc-opeu 
the consideration of the amount specified by Government for the guarantee 
fund, or of the purpose to which that fund is to be applicable ; stating, with 
respect to the duration of the proposed annuity, which he considers to be a fair 
subject of negociation with the Proprietors, that His Majesty’s Ministers are 
ready to recommend it to Parliament, to declare that within the term of for ty 
years the Annuity shall not be liable to a compulsory discharge ; but that as 
regards the duration of the Company’s political functions, His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters are not under the same obligation of coming to nn immediate resolution ; 
adding, however, that if the present arrangement be adopted, he shall be happy 
to be favoured with the Court’s views on the propriety of fixing any, and if 
any, what period to the political authority of the Company ; pointing ont in 
reference to the subject of appeals, the course which it is intended to pursue in 
cases in which pecuniary claims of an old date may be revived, and concerning 
which the Court and the Board may differ ; expressing his sincere participation 
in the solicitude of the Court for the officers and servants of the Company, 
whose interests may be affected by the proposed change of system ; and in con- 
clusion requesting that the plan as it now stands may, at the Court’s earliest 
convenience, be submitted to a General Court of Proprietors. 

And the said letter having been read. 

It was moved and on the question ; 

Retolvedy That the letter addressed by the Right Hon. Charles Grant to 
J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq., dated the 16th instant, and which was read as part of 
the Chairman’s speech in a Committee of the whole Court on that day, be now 
delivered in and added to the other documents relating to the present negocia- 
tion. Whereupon 

The same was delivered in and read. 

The Court then proceeding to take into consideration the letter from the 
Right Hon. Charles Grant of the 1st instant : 

The Chairman submitted the draft of a proposed letter to Mr. Grunt, in. 
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forming him that, agreeably to his desire, the Court have convened a Special 
General Court for Monday next, for the purpose of communicating to the 
Proprietors the correspondence which has passed respecting the Company’s 
Charter; stating, that in the present stage of the discussion, the Court feel that 
the time has not yet arrived when it would be proper for them to submit to their 
constituents any distinct recommendation upon the subject : but that they fear, 
from Mr. Grant’s last letter, that it will be impossible for them at any time to 
lend their sanction to the proposed scheme, since, independently of other con- 
siderations, the vital condition upon which he had previously declared it to rest, 
VIZ. the binding up in one link the interests of the Proprietors with the country 
which they arc to assist in governing, will be abandoned, unless the Company 
retain the administiation of the country for all the time during which their 
interests arc to be identified with it. 

And the same having been read. 

It was proposed to leave out all the words after the word “ scheme;” 

And the question, ” That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the letter,” being put by the ballot, 

It passed in the afTirmative. 

The said draft of a letter to Mr. Grant was then approved. 

Draft of an advertisement summoning a Special General Court for Monday 
next, the 25th instant, w'as likewise read and approved. 


Letter from the Right Honourable Charles Grant to the Chairman. 

My dear Sir : Great George Street, 16th March 1833. 

It may be satisfactory to you to know my impressions on two or three 
points, on which, as I do not consider them as conditions of the proposed 
arrangement, I gave no specific information in my last letter to you and the 
Deputy Chairman. 

I have not mentioned any period for the repayment of the annuity of 
j£630,000, nor did it seem necessary, as, in your letter, you had alluded to 
it only generally ; but 1 should think it fair to fix it at the period when the 
guarantee fund, according to probable calculation, shall amount to six millions. 
Short of that period the annuity not to be redeemable, and thereafter to be 
redeemable at the option of Parliament, by the repayment of £100 for every 
£5. 5^. of the annuity. 

The period during which the political functions of the Company shall be 
continued is not specified ; but it appears to me that it should be about fifteen 
years. At the same time it would be well worth the serious consideration of 
the Court, whether the Company will not stand better and firmer, if the Act 
contain no provision respecting the time of their government of India. 

The number of members of which the Court of Directors shall consist, is a 
matter of difficulty. The obvious diminution of the duties of the Court would 
seem to render some reduction necessary, subject to a question, how far that 
reduction should take place before the complete winding up of the commercial 
concern. Probably it would be well that the Court should be divided into 
committees, having the care of separate departments of the administration, and 
ill that case it is clear that there must be retained a sufficient number of Di- 
rectors to constitute those Committees. 

On the subject of appeals, to which the Court seem to attach considerable 
weight, 1 might have added a remark in my letter. 

It is intended that, in all cases in which old pecuniary claims are revived, 
and about which the Board and the Court differ, such, for example, as those 
which have unfortunately divided us of late, the Act shall provide means (if 
any can be devised) of referring them to some independent authority or judi- 
cature. 

I think it right to give you my present impressions on these points. I give 
them, I need not say, sincerely ; and it is not likely that 1 should change them, 
unless on very strong reasons shewn. I do not mean even this degree of re- 
servatioif to apply to the provision that .the annuity, whenever redeemable, 
shall be redeemed at the rate of £100 for every £5. 5«. This I always con- 
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fiidered as ^sine ^ttd no% and it was so treated in my first letter to you and the 
Deputy Chairman. 

1 am, my dear Sir, 

Your's, very truly, 

Charles Grant. 

J. G. Kavenshaw, Esq. 

&c. &c. 


IiETTER/ro»i the Right Honourable Charles Grant to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman. 

Gentlemen: India Board, 21st March 1833. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th instant. 

I have now the lionour to reply to the enquiries of the Court, so far as 
under the circumstances of the present correspondence seems necessary and 
practicable. 

In the observations which I am about to ofier, I hope that you and the Court 
will not ascribe it to any want of respect on my part, if I adhere to the rule 
which I laid down when I last addressed you; 1 mean that of confining my 
attention to those points which appear to be vital and fundamental to the pro- 
posed arrangement. 

In your letter of the 18th instant, you advert to a variety of topics, on which 
I have already expressed to you the sentiments of IJis Majesty’s Government, 
and into which, accordingly, I do not think it requisite now to re-enter. If it 
be thought proper again to discuss them, a more fitting opportunity will occur 
in a future stage of our proceedings ; and I can only say that, at the invitation 
of the Court, I shall willingly engage in such discussion ; in so far at least 
as concerns matters not as yet conclusively determined. I make this ex- 
ception, because, among the topics in question, there are two which involve 
the very basis of the arrangement, and of which I must, therefore, in adherence 
to the course which 1 have prescribed to myself, decline to rc-open the con- 
sideration. 

These are, first, the amount (jC 1,200,00()) of the sum set apart for the 
guarantee fund ; and 

Secondly, the application of that fund solely to the capital of the annuity of 
.£630,000. 

Fully appreciating the motives of duty towards thoir constituents which have 
induced the Court to revert to these subjects, I am not the loss obliged to 
state my inability to accede to the wishes of the Court respecting them ; and 
I should more deeply regret tliis circumstance, wx're I not of opinion that suf- 
ficent security is furnished to the Company by the concession already made in 
this matter by His Majesty's Ministers. 

There is, however, one subject touched on by yon, regarding which I think 
it incumbent on me to meet your desire for further ir» formation, the term 
during which the annuity of £630,000 is to be irre<lecmable. For, as to the 
rate of repayment, you have justly construed my silence to imply, that the 
Govenirnent intend to adhere to the rate mentioned in the Paper of Hints, 
namely, £100 for every £b. 5s. But respecting the term of the annuity, 1 
feel that I am able to answer your enquiry without any 8al)stantial departure 
from the rule to whicli I have alluded, as limiting the range of my present 
communication. 

This is a point which you have a right to urge as a subject of consideration, 
preliminary to your recommendation of the new arrangement ; and I >vas in 
expectation of some suggestion in relation to it, in your letter of the 27 th of 
February. As it is now brought under notice, I have no objection to regard 
it as having been mooted in that letter ; and 1 proceed to give my reply. 

Before 1 do so, however, I must, in reference to one of your remarks, ob- 
serve, that the term of the annuity is a question to bo kept entirely separate 
from that of the duration of the Company’s political functions. 

"J’hc former is a fair subject of negociation with the Propri(*tors, as affecting 
the pecuniary value of their property. The latter, as involving solely a poli- 
tical trust, must be determined exclusively in reference to the national interests 
of Great Britain and of India. 
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riio two (iiiP.stioTi*^ aro iiuk*c<l conncctod by tlio (fovornmont plan ; but they 
are to 1)C resolved on indepcMident principles'; nor can it bo admitted that IJis 
Majesty’s Ministers arc under tlie same obligation of coming to an iiiiincdiute 
res<)Iution in the one case as in the other. 

If the arrangement be adopted, I shall, of course, be happy to be favoured 
with your views on the propriety of fixing any, and, if any, what period to 
the political authority of the Company, as w'ell as on all other (piostions which 
regard the administration of our Indian dominions. It is the more nei'^ssary 
ti) reserve this point at present, as I conceive that it will hereafter be a matter 
for grave consideration, whether the interests of India and of the empire at 
large will not be better consulted, and whether the Company will not in every 
respect be more strongly and advantageously placed, if the duration of their 
political functions is left indefinite, than if they are put under the invidious, 
and perhaps delusive, protection of a specific period. 

As to the duration of the anniuty, expecting that the guarantee funduMll, in 
about. forty years, amount to six millions, Ilis Majesty’s Ministers are ready to 
recornmoiid it to Parliament to declare that, within the term of forty years, the 
annuity shall not bo liable to a compulsory discharge. 

In reference to the subject of appeals, to which the Court appear to attach 
considerable weight, I think it right to insert here a remark, which ought more 
properly to have found a place in my last letter. 

It is intended that, in all cases in which pecuniary claims of an old date are 
revived, and concerning which the Court and the Board dift’er— such for 
example, as those which have unfortunately occurred of late — there shall by 
law be provided means (if any can be devised) of referring them to the con- 
sideration and decision of some independent authority or judicature. 

'riiere is yet one topic to which, atthough it was, as I hope, sufficiently no- 
ticed in my last letter, I cannot in deference to the feelings of the Court or in 
justicG to my own, omit once more to recur; I mean the consideration which 
is undoubtedly due to the officers and dependents of the Company. In the 
solicitude of the Court on that head, I sincerely participate ; and in tho 
arrangements respecting the future circumstances "of those meritorious ser- 
vants, it will he my anxious desire, as well as my duty, to co-operate with tlio 
Court in every effort to fulfil the obligations of justice and libcralit 3 \ But, 
without entering into details, 1 trust that the Court and the Company will be 
satisfied with the general assurance which I gave in my last communication^ 
and which 1 have now repeated. 

1 here close the observations which I think it necessary at the present mo- 
ment to offer to the Court. 

In declining to enter more largely into the topics to which you have called 
my attention, I am not actuated by any indisposition to the fullest and mi- 
nutest examination, of every question that must be included in a comprehen- 
sive view of the present conjuncture, and of the principlclT of policy which it 
requires us to adopt. But 1 feel a deep conviction, that it will be in every 
respect the most convenient and advantageous course to abstain from the con- 
sideration of matters of detail and circumstance, however important or inte- 
resting, until wc shall have agreed on those still more vital and essential mat- 
ters, which arc to form the foundations of the desired arrangement. 

It, therefore, remains for me only to request that the plan as it now stands 
may, at your earliest convenience, be submitted to a General Court of Pro- 
prietors. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and Humble servant, 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman Chas. Grant. 

of the East-India Company. 

nfi'om the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Rifrht Honourable 
Charles Grant. 

Sir : Enst-India House, 22d March 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
21st instant. 

Agreeable to the dc.sirc which you ha\c expressed, the Comt have convened 
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a Special General Court for Monday next, for the purpose of communicating 
to the Proprietors the correspondence which has passed respecting the Com- 
pany’s Charter. 

In the present stage of the discussion, the Court feel that the time has not 
yet arrived when it would be proper for them to submit to their constituents 
any distinct recommendation upon the subject, but they fear from your 
present letter, that it will be impossible for them at any time to lend their 
sanction to the proposed scheme, since, independently of other considerations, 
the vital condition upon which you had previously declared it to rest, viz. the 
binding up in one link the interests of the Proprietors with the country which 
they are to assist in governing, will be abandoned, unless the Company retain 
the administration of the country for all the time during which tlteir interests 
are to be identified with it. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful servants, 

(Signed) J. G. Ravenshaw, 

C. Marjoribanks. 

The Right Honourable Charles Grant, M.P. 

&c. &c. &c. 

Letter from the Right Honouralle Charles Grant to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman. 

Gentlemen : India Board, 25th March 1833. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and to thank 
you for the information that the Court of Directors have summoned a Special 
General Court, with the view of commiiiiieating to the Proprietors the corres- 
pondence that has recently passed on Indian aifairs. 

I must, at the same time, express my regret, that the Court do not feel 
themselves enabled to offer to tbeir constituents any distinct recommendation 
on the subject ; and still more, that they anticipate the impossibility of giving, 
at any future period, their sanction to the proposed scheme. 

Of the considerations which have led to this anticipation one only is speci- 
fied, and to that particularly I now desire to advert. 

A suggestion having been made by me, thd^ effect of which would be, that 
the term during which the political functions of the Company should be con- 
tinued to them would fall short of that during which the annuity to be paid to 
the Proprietors should remain unredeemed, the Court conceive that I have 
abandoned the condition of linking the interests of the Proprietors with those 
of the country to be governed ; a condition which His Majesty’s Ministers have 
always represented as essential to the plan. 

I cannot allow the great question at issue to be ^ referred to the Proprietors 
without attempting to vindicate His Majesty’s Ministers from such an imputa- 
tion. 

A very few words will place this position beyond doubt, and will shew the 
misconception into which the Court have fallen. 

Anxious that the plan should afford an adequate security for the good govern- 
ment of India, the Ministers have felt, and I, on their behalf, have repeatedly 
argued, that it was material that the Company, an intended and most important 
organ in the constitution of that Government, should be bound up in point of 
interest with the country to be governed, and consequently that the annuity 
to be paid to the Proprietors should be charged on the Indian territory. The 
natural inference, so far as any inference could be drawn on the subject, was, 
that the annuity should remain unredeemed so long us the Company's political 
functions should continue to be exercised. * 

The Court, it will be seen, have inverted the inference. They construe it 
to be, tliat the Company’s political functions should continue to be exercised 
so long as the annuity remains unredeemed ; and because the suggestion to 
which I have referred would not accord with such a proposition, they conclude, 
I do not think justly, that a vital condition of the plan is necessarily sacrificed. 

It was avowedly for the sake of India that I urged the principle of identi- 
fying the interests of that country with those of the Company, so long as the 
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Company should continue the administration of Indian afHiirs. On the othCT 
hand, I admit that the Company have, on their part, a right to contend, if 
they think proper, that they ought to retain the administration of Indian 
affairs so long ns their interests are identified with those of India. But the 
Court will, 1 am sure, perceive tliat this is the converse of the principle on 
which the plan proceeds ; and on this point I do not, in the present stage of 
the discussion, express a decided opinion. 

I am glad of the opportunity of offering this explanation, to which 1 do not 
•doubt that the Court will do justice. 

I request that you will do me the favour of adding this letter to the papers 
which are to be presented to the Special General Court. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my earnest hope that the Proprietors 
may see reason to regard favourably the proposition of the GovernmenL They 
will, I trust, bear in mind, that it is on the leading principles of the plan, 
and only on these, that they are now called to exercise their judgnient. That 
they will perform this duty with a candour and deliberation suitable to ^its 
importance and responsibility, I cannot doubt : and it is on ^ this conviction 
that I rely, as well for the soundness of their ultimate decision, as for their 
just estimation of the motives which influence the conduct of the Government 
on the occasion. His Majesty’s Ministers have no end in view except the 
general advantage of the empire. The plan which they propose will, in thetr 
opinion, be found, on a dispassionate consideration, to^ recommend itself as 
calculated to consult the various interests to be provided for, and above 
all, to promote that object for which the Proprietors have ever manifested 
the liveliest solicitude,— the well-being of our fellow sul^ects in India. 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

CHAaLKS Gaant. 

The Chairinau and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-Iiulia Company. 


Pxintcil by J. L. Cox and Son, 75# Great Queen Street 
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INDIA. 


The approaching discussion of the Charter 
of the East India Company involves so 
many topics of importance to the interests 
of this Country, that the Public, it is con- 
ceived, will receive with . satis&ction any 
statement which may serve to elucidate this 
interesting Question. 


The reference, which has so frequently 
been made to transactions in India, as prov- 
ing a systematic plan of territorial acquisitiori, 
inconsistent with the policy prescribed by 
the act of 1793> is calculated to mislead 
the judgment of many persons, generally 
entitled to respect and honor : thia subject 
a2 
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appears to require explanation, and it is pro- 
posed, in this tract, to consider, 

1st. The intention of the legislature in 
that branch of the Indian Bills, which re- 
spects conquest, and extension of territory 
in India.” 

2d. The practice of the Governments 
abroad, the orders of the government at 
home, and i\\e opinion of Parliament respect- 
ing the same points, from 1784 to 1805. 

3d. The positive enactment of Parliament 
upon the same points in 1800. 

4th. The ultimate result of the aug- 
mentations of territory and power which 
have taken place in India since the year 
1784, upon the strength and security of our 
Eastern empire, and upon the happiness and 
prosperity of our subjects in India. 

I# 

1. The resolution parsed in the House of 
Commons in the year 1782, and introduced 
into th« India Act of 1784 and also into the 
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Act of 1793* declares tliat, the “ pursuit of 
** schemes of conquest and extension of do- 
** minion in India, is repugnant to the wish, 
** the honor, and the policy of the nation.” 
This declaratory preamble introduces the re- 
gulation for preventing the commencement 
of hostilities in India, or the conclusion of 
treaties of guarantee involving the contin- 
gency of war, without.the express command 
and authority of the Court of Directors, or 
of the Secret Committee. 

At the period of time when this resolution 
passed, and even when it was enacted into 
a law, the situation of the native states pf 
India, as well as of our several tributaries 
and dependancies, rendered it impossible to 
suppose, that the intention of the Legisla- 
ture could be to preclude altogether any ex- 
tension of territory of the company, or any 
extension of the civil and military authority 
of the Company, over territories which we 
were already bound by treaty, or by positive 
interest, to defend.* 


The condition of the power of Tippoo Sul- 
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tan, of that of the Mahratta states, and of 
the Nizam at that period* of time, appeared 
to afford just apprehension, that war might 
arise in India on grounds of justice ar^d 
necessity, which might compel the company 
to seek security in a reduction of the re- 
sources and power of some of those states : 
and it cannot be supposed, that Parliament 
intended to fix the exact limits of the domi- 
nion of the Company, excluding all refe- 
rence to the conduct and policy of the native 
states of India, to the changes of power 
and interest which might occur on the con- 
tinent of India, or to the advantage which 
might be derived from the success of our arms 
in any contest in which we might be engaged 
in the necessary course of events. 

To forbid war absolutely was imprac- 
ticable, whilst we were surrounded with 
powerful military states, whose policy might 
compel us to resort to arms ; and to forbid 
any reduction of the resources and dominions 


1784. 
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of any state, which we might defeat in war, 
or any additional strength which we might 
be enabled to found upon favourable condi- 
tions of peace, would not have been consis- 
tent with the wisdom of Parliament. 

2. No inference can be drawn from the 
letter or spirit of the resolution or clause of 
the act to preclude the extension of the Bri- 
tish territories in India, by just and legiti- 
mate means, unconnected with schemes of 
conquest and irregular ambition. 

The strict construction of this principle 
has been repeatedly argued in Parliament ; 
and, in both Houses, the opinion has uni- 
formly prevailed, that the intention of the 
Legislature was not to prohibit absolutely, 
either war or extension of territory in India, 
if either should become mcessary to our 
security on the principles of j ustice. 

The resolution and the clauses in the acts 
referred to preceding transactions in India, 
which appeared to the Legislature to have 
originated in an irregular spirit of aggrandise- 
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ment ; dnd although it is certain, that unjust 
Wars or exorbitant conquests would have 
been criminal, if no such principle had been 
expressly declared by the legislature, it can- 
not have been deemed superfluous to have 
declared the rule at a moment* when it 
was supposed to have been violated, and 
therefore to require additional confirmation 
and a new sanction of authority. 

3. Neither the practice of the govern- 
ment abroad, nor the orders of the govern- 
ment at home, nor the conduct of Parlia- 
ment from the time of passing this resolu- 
tion to the present moment, will warrant 
any other construction of the rule, than 
that which has been stated with reference 
to war and conquest. 

4. The extension of the Company’s ter- 
ritory, which occurred upon the result of 
Lord Cornwallis’s war against Tippoo Sul- 
tan, under the treaty of peace in the year 


17M. 
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1792^, would otherwise have been deemed a 
violation of the rule prescribed by Parlia- 
ment ; but that war, and alMts consequences, 
in the extension of territory, were fully ap- 
proved. 

The extension of territory which followed 
the conquest of Mysore, in 1799» would also 
have been condemned on similar grounds. 

That conquest was the result of a just 
and necessary war ; and the transfer of the 
enemy’s dominions to our authority, although 
involving considerable extension of territory, 
was never deemed, for that reason only, to 
be inconsistent with the policy of the act of 
1793» but was declared to be justified by the 
same principles which had justified the 
commencement of the war. 

5. In the year 1789,* Lord Cornwallis, 
under the treaty of 1768, with the Nizam, 
obtained the cession of the Guntoor district 


* Vide Lord CornwalUs’s letter of the 7tb July, 1789. 
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to the Company. This transaction, as a mere 
accession of territori^, would have been censu- 
rable upon the doctrine now maintained, but 
it was approved under the circumstances of 
the case. 

The same observation applies to the 
arrangement concluded with the Rajah of 
Benares, in 1795, by Mr. Duncan, under the 
orders of Lord Teignmouth, by which ar- 
rangement the Company’s authority was 
extended over the province of Benares. 

6. The state of the Carnatic, of Oude, 
and of other possessions of our tributaries 
and dependants, had long* been a subject of 
complaint and alarm. The Company had, 
in fact, supported these tributaries in their 
respective countries, and they owed the ex- 
istence of their power, and must have owed 
the continuance of it entirely to the Com- 
pany’s assistance. 


1784 and 1793. 
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The administration of these countries was 
grossly abusive and injurious to the welfare 
and happiness of the inhabitants, and to the 
prosperity of the country. Internal disorder, 
and external weakness, accompanied by a rapid 
decay of the rescources of these states, were 
the consequences of these evils. 

, The Company was bound by positive in- 
terest, and in many cases by treaty, to pro- 
tect and defend these states, and was entitled 
to derive the means of defending them from 
the rescources of the same countries. But 
under the mismanagement and corruption of 
the native governments, the means of supply- 
ing the defence of the country were declin- 
ing, while the people suffered the utmost 
extremity of misery. 

To extend the authority of the Company 
over these countries, would in fact prove no 
extenswn of territory, weakening the line, or 
impairing the means of our general defence ; 
but an augmentatwn (f power 'wi^in territo- 
ries, which we were already hound to defend- 
Such an augmentation of power, bo fer from 
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weakening, would tend greatly to secure and 
consolidate the strength of our empire in the 
East. Nor is it rational to suppose that our 
means of protecting these countries could be 
diminished by the introduction of the civil 
and military authority of the Company into 
their respective governments. 

It is evident, that the opinion of the 
government at home has uniformly been, that 
the Company was bound to provide effec- 
tually for the good government of the pos- 
sessions of our tributaries and dependants, 
and even to interfere directly for that pur- 
pose in cases of exigency. 

7. The extension of the Company’s autho- 
rity over the Carnatic, was always considered 
as a measure essential to our security in the 
event of war ; the Carnatic was accordingly 
assumed, both by Lord Macartney and Lord 
Cornwallis in time of war ; and the assump- 
tion of the Carnatic in time of war, after- 
wards, became a formal article of treaty, 
concluded by Lord Cornwallis with the Na^ 
hob, in 1792* 
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8. In the short war of 1799»'I<ord Wel- 
lesley did not. assume the Carnatic, as he 
might have done under that article. But in 
expectation that he would have assumed it, 
he received orders* from the Secretf Com- 


* Vide printed papers relative to the arrangements in 
the Carnatic. 

t It is usual every year to transmit from the India 
House to the Governor General in Council, an order 
to the following effect : 

Having appointed ( ) during the present 

direction, to be a Secret Committee, agreeable to, and 
for the purposes stated in the acts of the 2'Uh, 26th 
and 33d of his present Majesty, we, (meaning the 
Court of Directors,) hereby direct, that all orders 
and instructions, which you shall receive from our 
said Secret Committee, be observed and obeyed with the 
samepm^ctmlity and exactness, as though they had been 
“ signed by thirteen or more members of the Court of 
Directors, conformably to the said acts.” 

k 

Notwithstanding this positive order, tlie Court of 
Directors, during the discussion of the Oude and Carna- 
tic questions, pretended to be ignorant of the existence of 
the orders of their Secret Committee regarding those 
mnsaetioDs, and at all eveats, not to be bound by the 
acts of the Secret Committee. The government of India 
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mittee, not 'to restore it to the Nabob, until 
a new arrangement for its government should 
be concluded. 

It is therefore evident, that the extension 
of the Company’s authority over those ter- 
ritories of our dependants or subsidiary tri- 
butaries, which we were bound by treaty or 
interest to defend, has not hitherto been 
deemed repugnant either to law or good 
policy. 

9. With the Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
with the Rajah of Tanjore, subsidiary 


ought to be relieved from this contradiction } if they refuse 
to obey the sjbck£t commi'i^^ee, they are guilty of a 
violation of the law^ and of disobedience of orders ; on 
the other hand^ the approbatuyti of tlie secrut com- 
M 17 TEE; (at least in the case of Lord Wellesley,) was 
|jot any security against the censure of the Court of 
Directors. It is hoped, that Parliament will not only 
rectify this absurdity, but will also fix a due share of re- 
sponsibility on the Court of Directors, who are now 
without any. This point demands the most serious alien* 
tion, and ought to be fully considered on the renewal of 
the charter. 
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engagements were concluded by Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1792, which eventually stipulated 
for a considerable extension of the authority 
of the Company over the territory of those 
princes, in the contingency of ultimate 
failure in the regular payment of the subsidy. 
But it never was contended, that in the 
event of such failure, it would have been 
inconsistent with the policy of the Act of 
1793* to have insisted upon the rights of the 
Company to demand the execution of those 
articles of the respective subsidiary treaties, 
which, either in direct terms or by manifest, 
implication, entitled the Company to an 
extension of territory in commutation of the 
subsidiary payments. 

10. The following extracts from the Act* 
of 28th July, 1800, will explain the opinion 
of the Legislature upon this subject at that 
time : 

** Clause 1. Whereas the territorial pos- 


* S9 and 40 George III. cap. 10 , 
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** sessions of the United Company of Mer- 
** chants of England, trading to the East 
“ Indies in the peninsula of India, have 
** become so much exterfded as to require 
further regulations to be made for the due 
** government of the same.”* “ And whereas 
** the province or district of Benares has 
** been ceded to the said United Company ^ 
*' and been annexed to the said Presidency of 
“ Port William in Bengal, since the cstablish- 
** mentof the said Supreme Court of Judica- 
** ture at Fort William aforesaid ; and it is 
“ expedient that the same should be subject 
** to the jurisdiction of the said Court, in like 
“ manner as the kingdoms or provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Qrissa ; and that the 
said province or district, and all other pro- 
*• mnees or districts, which may hereaftet be 
“ at any time annexed and made subject to 
the said presidency, should be subject to 
such regulations as the Governor General 
and Council of Fort William aforesaid have 
“framed, or may frame, for the better 


* Cap. 20. 



** administration of justice, among the 
** native inhabitants and others within the 
**same respectively: be it therefore further 
enacted, that from and after the first day 
“ of March, which will be in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and one, 
“ the power and authority of the said 
“ Supreme Court of Judicature, in and for 
** the said Presidency of Fort William afore- 
** said, as now and by virtue of this Act 
** established, and all such regulations as 
have been or may be hereafter, according 
“ to the powers and authorities, and subject 
to the provision and restrictions, before 
“ enacted, framed, and provided, shall ex- 
tend to and over the said province or dis- 
trict of Benares, and to and over ;ill the 
factories, districts, and places which now 
“ are, or hereafter shall be made subordinate 
thereto, and to and over all such provinces 
“ and districts as may at any time hereajter 
** be annexed and made sufyect to the said 
" Presidency of Fort lyUliam afor’esaid.” 

These extracts must be considered to afford 
a clear sanction of such ex^nsions of terri- 
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tory as had been notified to the government 
at home at that time, and furnish a clear 
exposition of ihe inte7itioy, o{ the Legisla- 
ture by the Acts of 1/84 and 1793. If those 
Acts had been intended to constitute positive 
prohibitions of any extension of the Com- 
pany’s territory in India, the preamble of 
the Act of the 28th July 1800, would have 
been improper : it is evident from the words 
of this preamble, that the Legislature af/wiV/crf 
the propriety of extending the Company’s 
territory in India under certain circum- 
stances, and in certain cases, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of the law concerning 
“ schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion.” 

The words'* employed in the latter part 
of these extracts also afford a further expla- 
nation of the intention of the Legislature 
respecting any extension of territory which 
might occur subsequently to the passing of 
this Act in 1800. So far from considering 
any such extension of territory to be illegal, 
the Act of the 28th of July 1800 expressly 

* ** AU other provinces or districts wluch may, here- 

q/Ver, at any time, bti annexed, Ac," 
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supposes the case, that other provinces and 
districts may hereafter he annexed and made 
subject to Bengal, and provides for the good 
government of such new acquisitions. In 
fact, a part of the cessions from Oude was 
annexed to the district of Benares, and the 
remaining cessions from Oude, togetlier with 
the cessions from the Mahrattas, were form- 
ed into another district. The whole was 
annexed to the Presidency of Bengal, and 
brought under the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, by the operation of this Act. 

11. The Company on various occasions, 
with the authority of His Majesty, had ex- 
pressed great anxiety to commute the sub- 
sidies of the Carnatic and of Tanjore for 
adequate territorial security. It would be 
absurd to represent such a commutation as 
in any degree repugnant to the wish, the 
honour, or the policy of the nation, or to the 
spirit of the acts of regulation. 

On Lord Wellesley’s arrival in India, in 
April 1798, he endeavoured, in conformity 
to his original instructions from the Court 
of Direclprs, to obtain a commutation of 
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this nature in the Carnatic. It is unneces- 
sary to state the repeated and anxious edbrts 
which Lord Wellesley made to effect this 
object, or to observe, that in pursuing it, Lord 
W ellesley followed the steps of Lord Hobart’s 
government, which had proceeded also under 
the commands of the Court of Directors. 

Lord Hobart and Lord Wellesley were 
equally unsuccessful, but their efforts have 
received the most unequivocal testimonies 
of official approbation ; nor was an attempt 
hazarded to represent their endeavours fbr 
the improvement of the subsisting subsidiary 
engagements of the Company in the Carna- 
tic as a systematic violation of the Act of 
1793, although the success of those endea-^ 
vours must have been accompanied by an 
extension of the civil and military authority 
of the Company over territory, not at that 
time subject to either. 

12. In the settlement of Mysore, upon 
concluding subsidiary engagements with the 
l^ajah of Mysore, Lord "Wellesley declared 
to the Court of Directors in 1799» that his 
axpress purpose was to ^cililate' the direct 
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contrpl of the Company over the whole ter- 
ritory of Mysore, with a view to the more 
effectual security of the subsidy, and the 
good government of the country. In fact, 
the territory governed in the name of the 
Rajah, was actually annexed to the Com- 
pany’s dominion by that article of the sub- 
sidiary treaty of Seringapatam, which em- 
powers* the Company, at any time, to assume 
the direct management qf the whole coun- 
try. But this treaty has not in Parliament 
been quoted to prove the existence of a 
tematic plan of territorial acquisition, incon- 
sistent with the policy of the Act of 1793. 

13. In Tanjore, a commutation of sub- 
sidy was effected in 1800, founded on the 
spirit of the Governor General’s original 
instructions respecting the Carnatic ; and ac- 
cordingly the territory of Tanjore was sub- 
jected to the Company’s authority. 

14. At the tern)ination of the war with 
Tippoo Sultan (while hostilities still conti- 

* The aptual condition of the Mysore territory is tlie 
best practical proof of the benefits of this aijsngcnient. 
See Colonel Wilkes’s able report on Mysore. 



nued in various provinces of Mysore), in the 
year 1800, a new treaty of subsidy was 
formed with the Nizam : adverting to the 
former policy pursued by the Company since 
the act of 1793, to the tenor of the Go- 
vernor General’s instructions respecting the 
Carnatic, and to the experience of tlie evils 
resulting from the existing systems of subsidy 
inOude and the Carnatic, Lord Wellesley 
framed the subsidiary treaty with the Nizam, 
upon the principle of obtaining territorial 
security for the payment of the subsidy, 
instead of depending for the safety of those 
funds, on the precarious power and imperfect 
administration of an Indian government. — 
Can it be supposed, that such an arrange- 
ment was precluded by law, especially as 
the gova'nment at home was fully* apprised 
of the whole transaction ? 

* The acts of 1784 and 1788, only preclude the con- 
elusion of treaties of guarantee, (involving the contingenaj 
of war) WITHOUT the authority of the government at 
home. In this case the government at home was not 
only apprised of this transaction, but hostilities still con- 
tinued in various parts of Mysore. In fact, this treaty 
with the Nwim in 1800, was merely an improvement of 
OUT eaditinjf engagements with that chieftain. 
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15. The treaties of Surat, and the treaties 
with the Guickwar, were founded on simi- 
lar principles with those of Tanjore and 
Hydrabad, substituting territorial security for 
art engagement to pay the amount of the 
subsidy fijom the Treasury of the State. The 
fight to conclude a subsidiary engagement 
with the Guickwar, was derived from that 
stipulation of the treaty of Salbye, which 
constitutes the Company to be the guarantee 
of the succession and government of the 
Guickwar state. 

16. The new subsidiary treaty concluded 
with the Nabob of Oude, in November 
1801, rested on the same foundations, and 
effected a commutution of all the Nabob 
Vizier’s engagements with respect to subsidy, 
and aid in war for a cession of territory. 

17. The treaty of Basscin (concluded with 
the Pcisliwah) proceeds on the same grounds. 
In renewing the ancient alliance between 
the Peishwah and the Company, it cemented 
that alliance by a subsidiary engagement. 
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and by a territorial cession, formed upon 
the impt'oved plan of policy repeatedly sanc~ 
tioned by the authority of His Majesty, and 
of the East India Company, and already 
effected, with other dependant states, in pre- 
ference to that defective scheme of subsidiary 
alliance, which had produced innumerable 
evils in various parts of our dependancies in 
India ; w'hich for many years had constituted 
an annual theme of lamentation for all the 
governments in India, and for the Honourable 
court of Directors ; and the policy of which ap- 
peared to have been exploded by the deliberate 
wisdom and long experience of that body. 

The whole course of the negotiations at 
Poonah, from the year 1798 to the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Bassein, was regularly 
submitted to the Secret Committee. 

18. The transfer of the civil and military 
government of the Carnatic to the Company 
(in 1801), was warranted by the justice 
and necessity of that proceeding, founded 
upon the forfeiture incurred by Mahommed 
Alii, and Omdut ul Omrah, and upon the 
dangers which ipenaced the security of the 



Company’s rights on the coast of Coroman- 
del, in consequence of their treachery. Tlie 
justification of this proceeding rests upon 
principles similar to those, by which war is 
justifiable against any public enemy; and 
the eitension of authority which accompa- 
nied the prosecution of and legitimate 
puh/ic right, cannot be corHlemned upon any 
principles correctly derived from the Act of 

1793. 

In prosecuting the just rights of the Com- 
pany against the Nabob of the Carnatic, Lord 
Wellesley resorted to his original instruc- 
tions from England respecting ih ’ Carnatic; 
and he framed the new setllerncnt with refe- 
rence to the acknoH'ledgcd ra’pedirnn/ of 
etlecting a commutation of the subsidy for 
territorial security, and of rescuing the Car- 
natic from the evils of divhh tL i-jrccrtnrient 
and conflicting power, by establishing over 
that province one distinct AUTnoaiTY in the 
hands of the (^ompany, with a liberal pro- 
vision for the Nabob and Isis family. It is 
impossible to comprehend the application of 
the Act of 1793, to any part of' this trans- 
action . c 
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■ 19* The acquisitions of territory which 
were accomplished in India during Lord 
Wellesley’s administration, proceeded, either 
from the successful prosecution of war ; or 
from forf eiture in consequence of the vio- 
lation of dependant alliances ; or, lastly^ from 
the improvement of existing, or XheformaHon 
of netv treaties of subsidy and guarantee. 
The first description includes those provinces 
and possessions of Tippoo Sultan, retained 
by the Company under the partition treaty 
of Mysore,^ together with the conquests 
made from Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, 
at the termination of the late Mahratta 
war. The second description consists of the 
possessions of Oradut ul Omrah in the Car- 
natic ; and the last comprehends the terri- 
tories commuted for subsidy by the Rajah of 
Tanjore, by the Nizam, and by the Nabob of 
Oude, and the territories ceded in payment 
of subsidy by the Nabob of Surat, by the 
Guickwar, and ultimately by the Peishwah. 




1799. 


1803. 
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The records of the Gimpany will Airnish 
sufficient evidence, that every extension of 
territory acquired under each of these classes, 
originated in principles, not only strictly 
conformable to the Act of 1793, but to the 
general maxims of justice and policy appli- 
cable to our Indian empire. 

No extension of territory has been acquir- 
ed otherwise than by the prosecution of a 
JUST and necessary war, or of just and 
LEGITIMATE PUBLIC RIGHT*, the result of 
these acquisitions has not involved the neces- 
sity of defending any territory, which had 
not previously furnished increased means of 
offensive war to our enemies, or which we 
vvere not prevwusly bound to defend, either 
by the obligation of positive treaty, or of our 
own manifest interest. 

Our means of defence in every case are 
now greatly augmented by the annexation 
of the civil and military gi^ernment of the 
territories from which we derive the military 
resources, applicable to defray the charge of 
their respective protection and security. 
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The result of the whole progress of 
these wars and negotiations will appear to be 
nearly conformable to the following state- 
ment. 

1 . The limits of the Company’s civil and 
military authority have been considerably 
extended since the year 1784. 

2. The principles, .of these successive ex- 
tensions of power have been conformable to 
justice and good policy, and regularly 
brought under the consideration of the 
authorities at home ; and sanctioned, either 
by direct law, or by orders from the Govern- 
ment in England, or by long acquiescence in 
the arrangements effected in India. 

3. The magnitude of our empire in India 
has been increased by these events ; but its 
strength and resources have also been greatly 
increased ; our frontier in every quarter is 
improved, our internal government invigo- 
rated, and our means of defence conside- 
rably augmented. 


G. Sidney, rriiiter, Nortbumbeiiaoil Street, Straud. 





The 5tli October 1808. 

Read a letter from the Rt. Hon. Robert Dunclas to 
the Chairs, dated the 30th September, desiring to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the Court, as to the propriety and 
expediency of bringing forward, in the next session of 
Parliament, the subject of renewing the Company’s 
Charter. 

The Committee having . deliberated thereon, agreed 
on the substance of an answer, to be further considered 
at their next meeting. 


No. IL 

LsTTER/rowi the B.L Hon. Robert Dondas to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, noticed in 
the preceding Minute. 

Gentlemen, Mdvilk Castk^ ^Oih September ^ 1 808. 

The propriety and expediency of applying to Par- 
liament fora renewal of tlie prirUeges of exclusive trade 
enjoyed by the £ast4ndia Company, with such modifica- 
tions as may be deemed necessary, and for the continii* 
ance of the system of government in the British Terri- 
tories in India on its present basis, but with such amend- 
ments, also, as the experience of its eifects may appeat 
to demand, having lately been the subject of frequent 
consideration and discussion, you will probably concur 
with me in opinion, that it is advisable now to ascertain, 
whether the Court of Directors are desirous of agitating 
the ouestion at present, and of submitting it, in all its 
details, to the early consideration of Parliament. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) Robert Dundas. 
Tq the Chairman and Dep^uty Chairman 
of the East-India Company, 

B 
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No. III. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

The 12th October, 1808. 

Agreed to the following draft of an answer fo letter 
of he SOtli uliiiiio, from the Rt. Hon. i) iiitias. 

(Secret,} 

Sir, EnsU I iidia llcusc^ 1 2lli (h tnbc) , 1303 . 

Wc now propose to do oiiLselvcs the honoin of re- 
plying to your letter of the 30th of lai>L month. 

From the conimunications we have at dilferenh times 
Itad with the Members, of tlie (\>url of Directors, we are 
well assured it is the gemeral sense of that body, that it 
will be for the interest of the Public and tlie Company, 
that the Charter should bo early renewed. Convinced 
that this is their opinion, and apprehensivi^ lest incon- 
venience might be proiluced, by selling ibis important 
subject afloat before it was in some degree matured, we 
have not tlionoht it necessary foriually to resort to tlie 
Court for a tleclaration of their jiulgim nl upon the (jues- 
11(311 you arc pleased to propose to us; but we have, in 
order to obtain wbat we conceive to be, with the know- 
ledge we bd’ore [}us^essed, sutucieiil warrant to us to 
give an ans\Y<ir to yonr preliminary enquiry, laid your 
letter before a Secret Committee of Correspondence' ; and 
wc are autbori/A'.d to state it to be their opinion, as it is 
our own, uoi only that the interests of the Public, as 
well as of the Company, will be best consulted, by con- 
tinuing the jircsent system of Indian administration, but 
that it is material the Charier should be speedily re- 
newed. 

With respect to any modifications which you or His 
Majesty’s Government may have it in contemplation to 
propose, w'C shall be Ijapjiy to be made acquainted with 
them, and to bring them under the most serious consi- 
deration of tiiis House. We can at present only state, 
that we trust there will be no disposition to introduce any 
change, that would alter or weaken the main principles 
and substance of the present system, wbicli, in the opi- 
iimn of the Company, is csrcniidl to the due management 
and prcscrvat'ujn of liriiisli India ; and tliul, with respect 
tj mmor points, as far as they may bo really compatible 

with 
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with those essential objects, tl>c Court Avill not be influ- 
ciu ed bv :*ny partial views lo withhold IVom them the fail 
ronsiiU'ration <!ue to then). 

Glad that yon liHve seen it proper to bring forward this 
weigliiy sulj{ei:t, and desirous to be favored with your 
further eoinuiuriications upon it, us soon as may suit your 
conveiiKMice, 

^Vc lio-vo the honor to he, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Sii^m'fiJ Kdward Farry, 
Charles Graint. 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, 

^c. 


No. IV. 

Af a Secret Court of Directors^ held cm 

Weclr.esday, 7111 December, 1808. 

The Cliairman laid before the Court, 

Minutes of a Secret ConunilLee of Correspondence, 
held the 5ih 0<‘tol)cr last; 

l-cticr from the lit. Hon. Robert Dundas to the Chairs, 
dated the 30th September last, rd’envil lo in the Minutes 
ubovcMnentioncd ; 

Minutes of a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 
lield the 12th October Just; and 

Draft of a Letter iVoni the Chairs to Mr. Dundas, dated 
the same day. 

It was tljcn, on a motion, 

readved unanimously^ lliat this Court approve the 
proceedings of the Secret Committee of Correspondence, 
of the 5th and 12th October, and the Letter to the 
Kt. Hon. Robert Dundas, of the last- mentioned date. 


No. V, 

M c Secret Court of Directors^ held on 

Friday, \6th December, 1S08. 

Minutes of the 7lh instant were read and approved. 
Draft of a h.ttcr from the Chairman and Deputy to the 
a 2 ^ Ru 
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Rt^ Hon. Robert Dunclas, oflering some suggestions of 
u. general nature, as the principal foundations on wltioli a 
neAv agreement between the Public and the Easuliulia 
Company may be placed, was read and unanimously ap* 
proved, being as follows, viz. 

Sir, East-Tndia Ilouscy \^th December^ 180S. 

In consequence of a conference which we lately had 
the honor to hold with you, wc have laid before the 
Court of Directors the Icjttcr which you were pleased to 
write to us, under date the 30tb September last, on the 
subject of renewing the Company’s Charter, together 
with the answer .wlilcli we returned to that letter, on the 
12th October following; and we are no\v instructed by 
the Court to state to you, that they approve of that an- 
swer, and arc ready to cuter with you, through the me- 
dium of their Conuriiltee of Correspondence, into a con- 
sideration of the various objects to which it may be pro- 
per to attend, in bringing forward so important a mea- 
sure. 

At the present moment it would, in the opinion of 
the Court, be premature in them, to proceed to any de- 
tailed si)eciGcation of those objects, to which it may be 
proper, on the part of the Company, to attend, or to 
anticipate any discussions which it may bo the wishol Ilis 
^Majesty’s Minis.tcrs to propose ; but the Court beg h ave 
to offer some suggestions of a general naiuri*, 
the principal foundations on which a I'.ew ugreement 
between the Public and the East-India Company may be 
placed. 

1st. The system by which the Legi latiirc haS conti- 
nued to the Companj" the governmenl of tlie terntorics 
acfjuiicd by it in the East, with a regulated monopoly 
of .the trade, has been held by the most eminent persons 
conversant with that quarter and its affairs, to be the 
most expedient, both for the foreign and domestic in- 
terests of this country. Under it, Uiose territories have 
been improved, and the security and happiness of the 
vast population they contain have been signally increased. 
It is also a system which establishes salutary checks for 
the exercise of the authority lodged in this country over 
the Indian administration, and for all the local details of 
that administration, in its political, jiidieial, finaneiji, 

and 
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and commercial departments ; and provides with singular 
felicity for a succession of a body of able and honorable 
Jfeluropcun servants, who yield in general character and 
utility to no class of public functionaries under the E^m-* 
pire. In like manner, the constitution of the Indian 
army has proved itself calculated to produce a body of 
officci-s of hi^h military spirit, and of very distinguished 
skill and conduct. Hie Court, therefore, trust that no 
material change in this system ; — no change wliich would 
afl'ect its principles or impair its efficiency, will be pro- 
posed. 

2d, In tills case, it will be unnecessary to enter into 
any discussion of the right of the Company to the ter- 
ritorial possessions ; a right which they hold to be clear, 
and must always maintain, as flowing from their acquisi- 
tion of those territories, under due authority, and after 
long hazards and vicissitudes, and great expense. 

3d. The situation of the Company is, at this time, 
very difl'erent from what it was at the last renewal of the 
Charter, in 1793. European war, with hardly any in- 
termission, through the whole of the period that has since 
elapsed, has exceedingly increased the expenses, and re- 
duced the profits of the Company at home ; and has like- 
wise enlarged the scale of expenses abroad ^ where, more- 
over, W3 rs with the Native Powers have been repeatedly 
caft*ied on, to the vast accumulation of the Indian debt, 
now advanced from eight millions sterling, at Which it 
stood in 1793, to about tliirty-two millions. Witiiout 
meaning at all to advert, in this place, to the question 
concerning the policy of some of those wars with the 
Princes of India ; it is safe and proper to affirm, that they 
were nor, in any degree, directed by the Executive Body 
of the Company, but proceeded from causes which that 
body could not control. As, in consequence of all the 
events wliich have happened since the year 1793, the bo- 
iiefiis intended to the Proprietors of East-India Stock, by 
the Charter then passed, have not beep realized; so the 
Court trust, that in tlie formation of a new Charter, due 
care will be taken to secure their proper share of advantage 
ill any future amelioration of the Company’s affairs, and 
especially that no measure will be adopted, which caii^ 
have the effect of reducing the value of their capital' 
4ork, The dividend on that stock, which is only cqui- 

" valent 
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valent to the legal interest of money, is .>11 that the Pro- 
prietors have ever received from liie united sources of 
Indian revenue and Indian conimcrcc, whi!:jt ti;c country 
lias been enriched by the long cohtinued iiillux iA' private 
M'ealth, and raised in the scale of nations by tlic political 
importance of the Indian empire. 

4th. llic liquidation of the Indian deljt isj on all 
hands, agreed to be a measure of indispensable necessity. 
From the magnitude to winch the debt has now risen, and 
the circumstances of the present unexampled time, the 
aid of the Public will probably be necessary to the attain- 
ment of thib most desirable object. For the aid that may 
thus be aftbrded, the Court conceive that sufficient means 
of reimbursement from the Indian territory and revenue 
may be found ; and the arrangement of a plan, for these 
purposes, might, as the Court couteivc, form a very 
material part of the provisions of the new Charter. 

5th. To apportion duly between the Public and the 
Company the military expenses of the Indian empire, is 
another measure now become unavoidable. For wars 
growing out of the Indian system, or out of sources pure- 
ly Indian, the revenues and other moans of the Company 
were long made to suffice, including even the cliarges of 
occasional attacks upon the Indian soiilcnients of Fhiro- 
pcan nations; but the influence of Furop-ait \uu ijus, in 
the present protracted period of hostility, extended iiself 
more and more to India, occasioning the expense of va-r 
rious distant expeditions, and the inci ease of the military 
establishment, particularly in the Fui\)pcan troops of liis 
Alajesty, which from being twenty years ago only a very 
few regiments now amount to above twenty thousand men, 
and those of the most expensive description of troops 
composing the military force of British India : ikw is it at 
all improbable, that from the avowed design of France to 
invade our Indian possessions with great armies by land, 
it may be necessary still largely to augment our Euro- 
pean force in that quarter. For a war of this description 
the Indian revenues, if unincumbered wdth debt, would 
be very inadequate. It would be an European war for 
European objects ; a struggle between Great-Britain and 
France, on the soil of India, for the maintenance and 
support of their power in Europe. For such an object, 
to which the national funds only arc commensurate, the 

national 
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national funds nndouhtcdly ought to provide ; and as we 
know that, in this, we state only what your own rniiut 
has already perceived and approved, we the more con- 
iidciitlv hope, that in a new Charter proper attention will 
be paid to the due regulation of so important a concern. 

6tb. As the early renewal of the Charter will serve to 
strengthen the hands of the Company in the transaction 
of their aftairs, and improve their credit, so its renewal, 
for the like period as the present one run, and from t!»e 
time of its expiration, would conduce to the same ends ; 
and the Court arc not aware of any objection to the pro- 
position of this term. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your mo^t obedient humble servant 
( Signal ) Kdw'ard Vahry, 

The Rt. Hon. Robert bundas, Chaiu.ks Grant. 


No. VL 

At a Secret Court of Directors ^ held on 

Friday, the I :;th January, 1:^09. 

Letter from the lit. Hon, Robert Diuuja'^, dated the 
'j8th Dcccrnher Lm, to the Chairniau and Deputy, in 
'icply tijj their )e!tt‘r of the 16tii December, was read, 

. iz, 

Gcnilemc'ii, Downing Street, 2Stk December ISU3. 

l:i subuniting to your consideration sucli observations 
Av have occur} ed i*) \iv' on your letter of tlie Ititli iiisUnt, 

It I'j iscecrsaiy tliat you should understand tliem lo^be 
merely jnclnmnarw m contemplation of future discussi- 
ons, and l^y no mL*«ius as the result of any plan or pro- ^ 
jeeted system, matured in concert wdth II is Majesty's 
confidential JServaiits, It will depend on the judgment 
which the Court of Directors may form on tlie propriety 
or necessity of adhering to the present system of tlicir 
Indian trade and administration in all its parts, whether 
I shall be enabled to liold out to them any expectation, 
tliat their application to Parliament for a renewal of the 
Company’s Charter will meet w\\h the c:?ncurrcnce of 
Government. 


1 shall 
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I sliall follow tho order adoptcil in your letter^ id i-espeot 
to the subjects which you have parlicuLirly riientioncd« 
and shall olTer sonio additional ivniarlvs o^) any other ini- 
porcant branches of the present sy^tcni, in which altera^ 
tions may probably be deemed indispensably neccssjiry. 

1st. Coneurriiig in substance with the proposition con- 
tained in the first article,' I shall not enlarge upon its dc^ 
tails. I have not yet heard or read any arguments agiynst 
the contiiuiance of the system under which the llritish 
Possessions in India are governed, of sufficient weight to 
counterbalance the practical benefits which have been 
derived from it, in their increased and increasing prospe- 
rity, and the general security and happiness of their in- 
habitants. It is possible that the same effects mi§;lit have 
been produced under a government immediately depen- 
dent on the Cr<nvn ; but for the attainment of those 
objects, the experiment is, at least, unnecessary, and it 
might be attended with dangers to the Constitution of 
this Country, which, if they can be avoided, it would be 
unwise to encounter. Any alttaMtion, tlicrefon?, wliicli 
may be suggested in this part of the system, will proba- 
bly be only in it.s details. It may, however, be deemed 
advisable, to extend the controlling authority of the 
Board of Commissioners to such proceedings of the Court 
of Directors in England, as arc immediately connected 
with the government or revenues of the Company’s ter- 
ritorial possessions in India, more especially i ' flie sug- 
gestion contained in your fourth article should be 
adopted. 

2d. In the view which I have already taken of the pro- 
position contained in the preceding article, it is certainly 
unneqessary to discuss the question of the Company’s 
right to the permanent possession of the British territories 
in India. It is iinpos.dble that this right should be relin- 
quished on the part of the Public, or that a claim can be 
admitted on the part of tlic Company, to the extent 
which has sometimes been maintained, and to which you 
seem to have adverted in the second article* 

3d. It is equally impossible to acquiesce in all the 
reasoning, though 1 am perfectly willing to concur in the 
conclusion deduced from it in the third article. I think it 
very desirable, that no measure should be adopted, in the 
renewal of the Charter, whicli would have the effect of 

reducing 
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reducing the value of the capital stock of the Easf-Iiidia 
Company, and that due care should be taken to secure 
their proper share of advantage, in any future ameliora- 
tion of their affairs; but as the law has regulated tlie 
mode in which those affairs, at home and abroad, should 
be administered, I cannot enter into the distinction which 
is stated in this article, and which I have met with on 
other Occasions, as to the equitable claim of the Company 
to any remuneration from the Public, or other benefit, on 
account of wars, or other events which, as represented 
in your letter, did not originate in the Executive Body 

of the Company, but proceeded from Causes which 
‘‘ that Body could not controul.” 

It would be premature, in this stage of the discussion, 
to enter into any details, as to the proportion of benefit 
to be derived by the Company or the Public, respectively, 
from any future amelioration in the state of your finances; 
and any contingent expectation of that nature must, at 
all events, be postponed, till a large portion of the Indian 
debt has been discharged. 

4th, The liquidation of that debt is undoubtedly a 
measure of indispensable necessity, not only to the Com- 
pany but to tho Public. If we w^erc now called upon to 
discuss the right of the Public to the territorial Tcvcnues 
which have been obtained in India, eitlierby cession or 
conquest, it would be impossible to relieve the question - 
from the fair claims of the Company and their creditors 
to a reimbursement of the espcnces which have been 
incurred, and the. discharge of the debts which have been 
contractf il, in the 'acquisition and maintenance of thoso 
possessions. Entertaining that , opinion, and convincfid 
that the liquidation of the Indian debt, in the most speedy 
and effectual mode, Avould be a measure of mutual inte- 
rest and advantage, I do not suppose that your suggestion 
in the fourth article would be objected toby Government^ 
provided the necessity, or at least the exne^diency of such 
an interference, on the part of the Public, ii made ob- 
vious and apparent, and provided, also, that sufficient 
security is afforded for the punctual paynieiit of tlic In- 
terest, and of an adequate sinking fund, for the liquida-* 
tion of the principal of any sums advanced for that pur* 
pose. I need not remind you, however, 'that any such 
aid from the PuUic will be unavailing, and the- relief 

c farded 
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forded by it will be temporary and delusive, unless by the 
zealous exertions of your Governments abroad, and the 
minute and detailed investigation and unremitting atten- 
tion of the Court of Directors, the ordinary expenditure 
in India, including the interest of debt, shall be brought 
witliin the limit of your annual income. The most san- 
guine expectations of a result even more favorable, and 
of a large surplus revenue above your ordinary expences 
in time of peace, have recently been conveyed to you by 
LordMinto ; but I trust that the Court of Directors will 
not be induced by those hopes, however well founded, to 
relax in their exertions. Every item of those, or any 
otlier estimates, which the Court may exhibit, must be 
strictly scrutinize land compared with the actual results of 
former years, and with the dctciiled account of any reduc- 
tions which may hiive been ordered or carried into effect. 

5th. I can have no hesitation in acceding, with some 
limitations, to the principle for which you contend in your 
fifth article. It is absurd and unreasonable to suppose, 
that the East*India Company, out of their own revenues, 
can long maintain a contest against the power of France, 
aided by the greater part of Europe and a large portion 
of Asia. If the principal theatre of the war between 
European nations is to be transferred to Hindostan, it 
must be supported, to a considerable extent, by European 
resources; and if uur empire in India is an object worth 
preserving, this country must contribute to its defence, 
againstany attack of the description which we have been 
taught to expect. The extraordinary expences incurred 
in the necessary preparations for sucli a warfare, or in the 
actual contest, ought not, in justice, to be imposed as a 
burthen on the Company alone, even if they were able to 
sustain it. 

/ 6th. I am not aware of any reason for extending the 
duration of the Charter beyond such a limit, as^ wim the 
unexptred term, will be etpial to the peru^ granted in 
1793 ; but I state this merely on the first consideration of 
the subject : and if the general question is to be discussed, 
1 shall pay due attention to any suggestions w^hich the 
Court may tliink it right to offer .. on that particular 
point. 

Having thus adverted, at greater length perhaps than 
was necessary^ to the various topics introduced into youc 

letter, 
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letter, I shall proceed to state such observations as appear 
to me necessary to be submitted to the consideration of the 
Court of Directors, for the purpose of enabling them 
finally to decide, whether, under the circumstances of the 
present situation of the Company’s affairs, and of the 
expectations which will probably be entertained by the 
Public, and sanctioned by Government, they will adhere 
to their intention of applying now to Parliament for a re- 
newal of the Company’s Charter. 

It will readily occur to the Court, that whenever an op- 
portunity is afforded of deciding in Parliament on the 
propriety of continuing in the Company any privileges of 
a commercial nature, it will be important to consider, 
whether the system established by the Act of 17!}3j for 
the trade of private individuals between Britain and India, 
has answered the expectations, or fulfilled the intentions 
of the Legislature. It is wholly unnecessary for me, at 
present, to enter into any detail of the various discussions 
which have taken place on that subject. The arguments 
on both sides of the question must be familiar to the 
Court, and the opinions of those persons who have turned 
their attention to it, have, in all probability, been long 
since fixed and settled: it is fit, therefore, that the 
Court should liow understand distinctly, that I cannot 
hold out to them the expectation, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers will concur in an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of any privileges to the East-India Company, 
which will prevent British merchants and manufacturers 
from trading to and from India, and the other countries 
within the present limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade (the dominions of the Empire of China excepted), 
in ships and vessels hired or freighted by themselves, in- 
stead of being confined, as at present, to ships in the 
sepice of the Company, or licensed by the Court of 
Directors. In the detail of any legislative provisions 
which it might be expedient to enact on this subject/ it 
Would be absolutely necessary to guard against the abuses 
which would arise, from facilities thus afforded to persons 
attempting to settle and reside in the British territories, 
without a license from the Company, or without the sanc- 
tion or knowledge of the local Governments. 

'There are various other points to which' it would also 
be necessary to pay due attention, not only as being 

c 2 important 
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important to the Company and to the general trade of 
the counti'^y, but essential to the security and easy col- 
lection of the public revenue. It wotdd obviously, how- 
ever, be premature, on this occasion, to enter into any 
further detail, and I have confined niysclt to a mere 
statement of the general proposition. 

Another point, which would probably be deemed in- 
dispensable, is an alteration in the military system in 
India, for the removal of those jealousies and divisions, 
which have unfortunately been too jirevaient, between 
the didbrent branches of the military service in that 
quarter, and which must, at all times, be highly pre- 
judicial to the public interest ; and for the correction of 
the anomalous syshim of divided responsibility, which 
jirevaiis at ])rcsont in this country, in every thing tliav 
relates to the military defence of liulia. The only ei- 
icctnal remedy for these evils will, probably, be foiusfl 
in arrangements for consolidating your Indian army w t.* 
the King’s troops, founded upon the plan so strong Iv 
recommended by Lord CormvaIJis, with such moclilica- 
tions as the actual constitution of your service may 
render expedient or necessary. These arrangements 
need not be attended with any alteration in the system 
of promotion now in operation among the officers of the 
native branch of the service, or with any diminution 
(they might more probably produce an increase) of any 
<?ther professional advantages which those officers now 
enjoy ; neither would the}’, in any degree, interfere 
witli tile general aiitliority now possessed by the Court 
of Directors and the Governments in India over all 11 is 
Majesty’s forces serving in those parts, or with tlicir 
control over all disbursements of a military nature. I am, 
moreover, not aware of any reason against continuing 
in the Court of Directors the nomination of ^11 cadets, 
destined to hold commissions in the Indian army. 

Slaving thus stated to you, for the con.sideralion of 
the Court of Directors, the principal points to which 
I was desirous of drawing their attention upon this oc- 
casion, I have only to assure you. that it will be the 
o^iu’iiest desire of His Majesty’s Government to suggest 
to Parliament such a system only, as shall be conformable 
to the principles on which the rcguiatiouS'Of 1784 and 
1793 were founded, as wUl secure to this kingdom all 
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the benefit that can practicably be derived from its trade 
With our poss<‘.ssio)i.* in India, and to the natives of those 
counlrics a ^ovcrnnicnt, and an udministratloti of laws, 
sjuited lo ilicMi* cu itoins, habits, and prejudices, and con- 
sistent with the British character, and which shall also 
he slron-;- and eilicicnt, without adding unnecessarily to 
the authority of the Executive Government at home, 
MV icc roasing, to any dangerous extent, the influence of 
the eVown. 

I liavc the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient luimi>le servant, 
(Sipial) Robert Dundas. 
Totlieduirmanand Denir y ('hairmaii 
• <irihc Kast-liidia Company. 

Draft of a proposed iettor, in replj’', prepared by the 
Committee of f’orrespondence, was also read. 

lic'ioivifl^ 'i'iiat the said draft bo taken into conside- 
ration on Tuesday next, the 17th iii>taut. 


No. VIL 

Al a Secret Court of Directors^ held on 

Tuesday, 17th January, 1809, 

The draft of a proposed letter to Mr. Dundas, which 
was read the 13th instant, being again read ; 

unanim That this Court approve the 

said letter. 


No. vm. 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman; 
lo the Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, jtoticed in the 
preceding Minute, 

Sir, East-India House, IZthJanmrj/ 1809. 

The letter which you did us the honor to address 
to us, oil the 28th of last month, on the important sub- 
ject of a renewal of the Company’s Charter, has ro- 
cetved the most serious consideration of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and we are, by their unanimous resnlutmo, in- 
structed to submit to you the following answer to it. . • 
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The Court having, in the letter which we had the honor 
to address to you on the I6tb of last month, thought it 
sufRcieut to sketoli the outlines of those principles and 
propositions which should, in their opinion, form tho 
basis of a new Charter, and the reply you have been 
pleased to make to it, deciaidng the same intention of 
stating observations merely preliminary, and not the 
** result of any plan, or projected system, matured in 
** concert with His Majesty’s confidential Servants,” our 
present letter will abstain from any discussion of minor 
points^ those especially relating to the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors with servants of the Company returned 
from India, to .which article your letter is understood t0 
allude ; and likewise from some other points^ connected with 
the exercise of their authority at home, which may be 
foundto require revision and inodilicatlon. Neither can it 
be necessary to go now into the subject of the Indian. Ex*, 
penditure, ' although it is impossible, after the notice 
taken of it in your letter, to omit saying, that the Cfourt 
feel with the liveliest solicitude, how indispensable it is 
to reduce that article far below the income, and are de- 
termined to act accordingly. 

The attention of the Court will, therefore, be con- 
fined, at present, to two propositions of the highest 
importance, contained in your letter ; the one suggesting 
such an enlargement of the trade of individuals with 
British India, as shall admit into it indiscriminately tlici 
merchants and the ships of this country \ and the other, 
the transfer of the Company’s Indian army to His Ma« 
jest 3 '. If these propositions had not been accompanied 
by the declaration with which your letter concludes, they 
would have filled the Court with the deepest concern ; 
but you are pleased to close the whole of your observa- 
tions with an assurance, that it will be the earnest desire 
‘‘ of His Majesty’s Government to suggest to Parliament 
such a system only, as shall be conformable to the 
“ principles on which the regulations of 1734 and 17D3 
were founded, as will secure to this kingdom all the 
benefit that can . practicably be derived from its trade 
with our possessions in India, and to tbo natives of 
those countries a government and an administration of 
laws, suited to their custom;}, habits, and prejudices,' 
and consistent with the British character, anti which 

‘‘ bhali 
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shall also be strong and efficient, without adding unne- 
ccssarily to the authority of the Executive Govern- 
iiient at home, or increasing, to any dangerous extent,' 
the influence of the Crown.” Satisfied, by this de- 
claration, that His Majesty’s Government understand the 
interests of this country and of British India too well, to 
intend any alteration that would subvert or endanger the 
system by which those vast possessions have been ac- 
quired, governed, and improved, and by which alone 
they can be held, to the mutual benefit of their immense 
population and of the ])aramount state, the Court must, 
of course, believe, that the propositions which have just 
been quoted, are supposed to be compatible with the con- 
tinuance of that system, or reducible to a consistency 
with it. ^ These suppositious the Court are now called 
upon to examine, and tlicy will endeavour to do so with 
the respect due to the authoiity with which they have to 
treat, with the duty which they owe to their consti- 
tuents, and with that regard for the interests of their 
country, which they do not intend, nor feel themselves 
required to sink, in supporting the integrity of the pre- 
sent Indian system. 

If cither of the tivo propositions, respecting the Indian 
trade and the Indian army, were to be acted upon, in 
the sense which the terms of it seem obviously to convey, 
the Court have no hesitation in declaring their decided 
conviction, that it would effectually supercede and des- 
' troy, not merely the rights of the EasUindia Company, 
but the system of Indian administration, established by 
the Acts of 1784 and 179S ; and with respect to the lat- 
ter proposition, for the transfer of the native army, it 
appears to be incapable of any modification, which would 
not still make the. overthrow of the present system the 
certain consequence of it. The Court will take the li- 
berty to state the reasons on which these opinions ar^ 
fmiiided, with as much fulness as the bounds of a letter, 
and the dispatch necessary at this period, will permit, 
premising only, that in the time and space to which they 
must now confine themselves, many things, belonging to 
the consideration of both subjects, must be omitted. 

With respect to the Private Trade, the Company are 
not governed by narrow considerations of commercial 
profit or commercial Jealoitsy ; and, in fact, the Indian 

trade. 
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tiailc^ as an object of gain, has grackially to 

of iin)joriarice either to the Company or to niciivKiuab. 

The admission into it already accortlod to British rest* 
dents in India, with the prodigious inorea^o nf the eottuii 
niciuufdctures of Europe, the changed circuhioiances of 
the European Continent, and the almost incey.aiU wars 
■which have prevailed for the last siEtoen year^ (wars still 
without any near prospect of termination) have reduced 
the vuiiic of that trade to a very low point. TIjo Court 
are actuated by a thorough persuasion, that the unlimited 
freedom, for which some persons have, of late years, 
contended; would have political consequences move in- 
jurious to the power of this country and of British India, 
than tlie advantages anticipated by sanguine minds, from 
an cniaigement of the commerce, could compensate, if 
those, ailantiiges were to bo realized ; and that, moreover, 
the expel tattoo of such advantages is unfounded, resulting 
from general presumptions, which are conlrridictcd by 
the ludure of the Indian pcopli!, climate, and produc- 
tions, and by the experience of more than two centuritfj. 

In any scheme of inlercoiirso, purely commercial, be- 
iweeu this Country and India, the leading objects must 
be to export as many as possible of our home manu- 
factures, and to import those commodities, whicu would 
either beneficially supply our own consumption, or the 
demaud of other . countries, European or Transatlantic: 
and it is, no doubt, imagined by many persons, that if 
the trade to India were perfectly free, these objects could 
be attained, in a degree extending fur beyond its present 
scale. The ardour of individual , enterprize, it will be 
thought, could find out channels, which the setUed rou- 
tine of a Company cannot explore, and carry on com- 
merciuJ operations mere economically and expeditiously 
tliau suits wdtb the habits of monopoly, vhiUt our most 
active rivals in the Indian trade would liius be best coun- 
teracted. The present times, it w'iil also be saiJ, pe- 
culiarly demand new attempts and discoveries in com- 
mercQ, and His Majesty’s Government may very natural- 
ly wish, at such 'a crisis, to procure for the country 
every possible facility for the exertion of its commercial 
spirit, and the employment of its commercial capital. 
But before a chaugc in its principle altogether novel, 
and obviously ccsm^cted with national interests of the 
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highest importance, is adopted, it ought to be seen, not 
only on what rational grounds the expectation of advan- 
tages cnteriaiued from it rests, but to what consequences 
so material a change might expose the country and its 
Indian de])cndencies. 

Now, with rcsiiect to the benefits (Supposed to be dc^- 
rivablc from opening the trade with India^ it is, in the 
first place, to be observed, that no material enlargement, 
if any enlargement at all, is to be expected in the ex- 
ports of our manufactures to that quancr. The records 
of the Company, for two centuries, arc filled wiili ac- 
counts of their cMidcavonrs to extend the sale of British 
products in India, and of the little success which has 
attended them. The French, Dutch, and other Euro- 
pean nations trading thither, have equally failed in in- 
troducing the maniifaciarcs of Europe there, 'i'his was 
not owing to their trading chiefly in the form of Com- 
panies ; the Americans, who within tlic last twenty years 
have entered into the Indian commerce, and traded larger 
ly, not as a Company, but by numerous individuals, each 
pursuing his own scheme in his own way, in which course 
no part of the East is left unexplored, carry hardly any 
European manufactures thither, their chief article for the 
purchase of Indian goods being silver ; an.l such has been 
tlie state of the trade from Europe to India since tho 
time of the Romans. Tbi>s state results from the nature 
of the Indian pcopL*; their climate, and their usages. The 
articles of first necessity their own country furnishes, 
more abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible 
for Europe to supply them. The labour of the great 
body of the common people only enables them to subsist 
on rice, and to wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; 
they, therefore, can purchase none of the superfluities we 
offer them. I’he comparatively few in better circum- - 
stances, restricted, like the rest, by numerous religious 
and civil customs, of which all are remarkably tenacious^ 
AikI few of our commodities to their taste, and their cli- 
mate, so dissimilar to ours, reuders many of them unsuit- 
able to their use ; so that a commerce between them and 
us canuot proceed far upon the principle of supplying 
mutual wants. Hence, except wooUens, in a very limit-* 
ed degree, for mantles in the cold se^on, and metals, 
on a scale also very bmited| to, be worked up by their 
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own artizans for the few Utensil', they hardly any 

of our staple commodities find a vent aiuonjr t.hc Indians ; 
the other exports which Europe sends to India heing chiefiy 
consumed by the European population there, and some of 
the descendaius of the early Portuguese selilers, ail of 
ivhom, talsen eollcctivcl}*, form but a small body, in view 
to any rpicstion of national commerce. 

What is here said docs not relate only to those parts 
of India wJiere the Company have settlements or factories, 
but to all the shores that embrace the Indian Seas, from 
the Gulls of Persia and Arabia to the Kastern Archipelago. 
Many advocates for a free trade may suppose, that in so 
vast a range, numerous positions, favorable for tlie vent 
of European commodities, arc still unexplored ; but they 
arc not aware, that in the Brilisli settlements, whicli 
themselves extend on the ucst to Cambay, and on the 
east to China, tlieie are a mimhcr of merchants, naiive 
aml European, who carry ou wluit is called tlic coasting 
trade of India, with great spirit, sending their sliii)s to 
every mart, insular or continental, wfierc any profitable 
commodities can be either sold or bought. At all those 
marts, P!;uropean commodities have been tried by the cn- 
terprize of individuals. The little demand that has been 
found for them has been supplied ; and residents, settled 
in India, can carry into such parts the trade in European 
commodities, whicfi it is now open to them to receive 
from this country, with more facility and advantage than 
merchants settled in England. 

To these facts and observations, arising from ibc nature 
and circumstances of the people and countries of India, 
one remarkable argument may be added, furnished by 
our own experience at home. In the Charter of 1793, 
provision was made for the export of liritisli manufactures 
to India, by any individuals who might choose to embark 
in that trade. The. Company were required to find them 
tonnage to a certain extent, which has always been allotted 
at a rate of freight cheaper outward, as well as for the 
returns, than the Company themselves pay, or, as the 
Court tliink, than private ships could furnish it. But, 
in all the time that has elapsed since, very few applU 
cations, and these to a small extent, have been made, for 
leave to export the woollens, metals, and otiier staples 
of this country, on private account, tlK^cliicf applications 

hfiung' 
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having been for tlic freiglit of wine, for tlie consnmpHoii 
of Kuro|)c;ins : and this is not properly a British produc- 
tion, nor is it so much an increase in the trade, as a trans- 
fer of it to tin; private merchants from the commanders and 
officer.^of the Compan)'’s ships, part of whose advantage 
used to arise from bring the carriers of t|ns commodity. 

All these circurnsLanccs, to which other corroborations 
miglit be atIJed, the Court trust will fully evince, that 
the entire opening of the Indian trade to the merebauU 
of tliis country, would not, in reality, e?itend in any 
eonsidcruble degree, if at all, the coiuumption of British 
iiianufciLtnrcs. 

Let it be inquired, in the next place, whether the adop- 
tion of so great a cliange in our Indian system, would bo 
followed by the discovery of such now and valuable pro- 
ductions of the East, as would serve materially to aug- 
ment the trade of this country with the Continents of 
Europe and America ; for, with regard to the supply of 
our home consumption of Indian commodities, it cannot 
bo asserted, that the importations already made by the 
(^jmpany and individuals do not abundantly suftice for it, 
or may not, at any time, be extended to the exigencies 
of the market ; in which, it ipay be noted, that a prcfc- 
rerict! i*- given to the cotton and silk inamifactures of our 
own country, and to sonte of the tropical productions 
brought from our Wcst*Indiau Cojonies. Nor can it he 
asserted, tluit new adventurers in the Eastern trade, litting 
out from Gicat-Britaln, could, with any profit to them- 
selves, funiibh tlie iiomc consumption on cheaper terms 
than it is now supplied; for both the Conipany, and 
British indiviiluaU resident in India, must have an advan- 
tage over such adventurers in the provision of goods tliero 
(Ih'itish resuicnis in ilic freight also), and yet, of late, 
the great Indian staple of cotton piece goods has been a 
losing article in this country. 

Now, as to the produciions of India valuable for foreign 
commerce, the trade of Europeans, of ditferent nations, 
to all parts of it, in the course of the last throe centuries, 
may well be pri*sume<l to have left little for discovery in 
that way. The Portuguese, who, in their early time, 
^spread themscivc.'s along all the shores of the Fast, exploiv 
cd every considcial)lo part of it, and they were follotyed 
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by the Dutch, English, and French Companies, with 
their numerous establishments, some of which extended 
inland to the Ujjper India. But the modem European 
merchanis, resident in the East, who have long been t'lc 
chief navigators and Jidvcnturers in what is called the 
coasting tiado, have become v.ell acquainted with tlie 
commercial capacity of every icgion washed by the Induni 
Seas; so that many countries supposed here to be little 
known, because little virdtod by the ships of Europe, arc 
familiar to them, and whatever articles those countries 
furnish, valuable for tin? commerce of the West, arc 
already conveyed, thiough the medium of private or 
foreign trade, to Europe. 

I’lic chief commodities suitco to the European market, 
which India has hitherto been fouiul to produce, are 
spices, pc|)pcr, drugs, sugar, colVeo, raw -silk, saltpetre, 
jndigo, raw lottoh, and above all, cotton nKuini'aclnrr.s 
of singular bciiuiy and in endless variety. 'I h; sc* lust have, 
as aiieady intnnrite'd, formed, iViun lime immemorial, 
the gland staple of Tiidia; but from the ri-^c and excel- 
lence of similar manufactures in Euioju*, paniciilarly in 
our ov;n country, and from the general nnjjoverjsliment 
-ahich war:* and rcvoltiiUms have brought upcm the t'onti. 
r.cut of Europe, with the obstructions opposed, in much 
the greater peat of it, to our commerce, the consumption 
of the iinc fabiicks of India has considcuddy dc’crea od, 
ami it is not likely that it can be rchtcu’vd to former 
Standard. Spi(c>, sugar, and colibe, have h. . u uinn.Jied 
ciiiclly from the Mciutcas uudJava, l)ut<.h i-h.ud:. not 
in our possession, nor, in a ccmmcrcial vi v', /.o.iii ;he 
cxfxmse of conqiituing- and keeping them. 'I !;«_• c.un.viiinii 
of Ceylon, now oi:r<:, may bo brought, in rad'k a nr, quan- 
tity for the supply of u!i Europe, in one or two of the 
Company’s sifips. Pepper is a very losing anicle. Sugar 
has been, of lute, imported from our torritoiies; but tfie 
necessary expense of ct nveyance from ro great a distance, 
pvc.vcms it from being profitable, and it can be miicU 
encouraged only at the expense of our West-India colo- 
nies. Raw silk and indigo, now produced in great prr- 
feefu)!! in Bengal and its "dependencies, have been brouglit 
to tliat state, by the expense incurred, and the .support 
afforded by the Company. Both are articles occupying 

little 
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liulc space, in proportion to tlieir value. The factories 
wlitMc the former is ( oUected and prepared arc in the 
hands of tiie Coinjuny, who have, in the course of many 
years, estahlished them v. ith fjrcat labour and expense. 
They can funiisli nut only all tiic raw-silk this country 
requires, but much for the consumption of the Continent, 
if it was possible to brin^ il there into competition with 
the raw-silk of Italy, and the tonnage already employed 
bv the Company is (juite sufiicient for its importation from 
India. The indi<]fo produced in Bengal and the adjacent 
Provinces is equal, probablj^ to ihrcc-fourths of the 
demand of all Kurope, and m.iy easily be raised to the 
whole dcMiiaiid ; but the manufacture of this article h 
entirely, and the trade in it chietiy, in the hands of indw 
vuluals, who need and require no sliip|)ing from this 
country, except what the Company provide, to convey 
to Kurope^ all that Kurope can consume of /t. Saltpetre, 
furnished only from Bengal, is, for political reasons, 
prolnbited to forciiMicrs, and exported exclusively in the 
sliips of the Company ; Jbr the same reasons, it could 
never he prudent to allow the private ships of this country 
to can y it away at pleasure. Where then is the scop^j 
for tlic admission of new shippii'g and new advcntnreip, 
without limitation, into the trade of India with Great- 
Britain? In general, it may bo tjbserved, that the com- 
modities wliiv . ha\e liiliKrto corno, from that country, in 
a slate prepared lor use, such as the great staple of cotton 
piocc goods, being articles of luxury, can have only a 
limited con'^urnption, and that the demand for them conld 
not. be increased, at all in proportion to the number of 
iiLMv competitors tIuU should enter into the trade. The 
same may be .‘uid of all Linds of spices and drugs, which, 
from their nature, iiave a limited consumption ; and, with 
regard to the importanl articles of raw-silk and indigo, 
wbicli require a further preparation before they arc used, 
there is already abundant provision made for their impor- 
tation, to the utmost extent of demand. 

There remains tlicn lobe considered, of ail the com- 
modiiies above enumerated, onU’ the raw material of 
cotton ; and to this may be added another, of high impor- 
tancv*, whi< b India is in time likely to produce abun- 
dantly, 'namely, hemp. Now, with respect to the for- 
mer 
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jTicr of these, the Cooipinv lavr fov vfiy ininorted u', 
Rnd pe'*. fitted pri\ute merchant. '> •.:> (.li . ; l)ut it \Yas 

found, tliat the eotten of fiulia coiiid not n *' jv inio cuiii' 
petition with that protJiKi l iiearcr home, in the Brazils, 
the Wcst-Iudit", i t'd Koi:!; Ami-nra. Of itUe, since 
ihe intermption td' oin tr*iuL* wiili the last mentioned 
conntrv, tijt? (‘oinj^niv i^4ve liunnselvos commissioned 
cotton hoin India, and liawc betij \wil;ng to encoiiranc 
individnais to export it f.om t.ht^iiee ; hiit llnit it can 
support a coiii|’ret!tion uuh the cotton of Georgia, when 
tlie American criihari^t'k is taken otf, or become an article 
of extensive demand in thi'. coanlry, supplied with it 
from so many nearer tpiaru r*-, i> not very likely. The 
cnltnn.’ of hemp in India is \eL in its infancy. A chan<;o 
in ihc cireuniManccs ol Kurope may check it ; but if it is 
not checked, years must elapse, before the (juantity pro- 
duced can form a considerable article of exportation. 
And with rcjL^yird to both ihe^o coimiioditk’s of cotton and 
hemp, it is to be obsurvctl, first, that cargoes for Europe 
cannot be composed of tiiein only, some other, more 
pondcions for its bulk, being n<‘cessary for dead weight, 
aivd sugar, almost the only article of this nature that 
India can supply, must generally be ruthtr a losing one ; 
M comlly, it is to be observed, that the private ships ready 
to be employed in India, must be abiindanily sulheient for 
the supply of all the tonnage that can be verjnircd for 
tiic^'o arlicic.s, wliich could hardly absorb any very large 
amount of capital. Tliu>, then, il is al.so apparent, that 
the couniry and production^ of India idTonl no new held 
of importance fur the commercial entci prize of the mcr« 
chants of Great Britain. 

Hilt were it indeed otherwise, where, in tlie present 
circumstances of tlic European Continent, could new 
coniriiodities, impoitcci into this country from India, find 
a vent, wlion many of those alrciidy made, and of 
articles which the Continent used to take olV, remain in 
onr warehouses ? And hence may appear the inappU- 
eability of that argument, which has soinelinies been 
urged in favor of enlarging, or rather opening the Indian 
?rade to individujils, *• that they should be allowed to 

bring home (he surplus prodiuY of India which the 

Company ihd not yc(juiic/’ Tiiorc can be no room for 

additionaH 
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iiJJitiotuil iinporiatiuns, wlioii tlic ordinary scale j)roves 
too laro^o. Blit 01 tlic use of tins phiudblc pK;a, respect- 
ing surplus 'produce^ there was always a (alljcy. 

It seemed to imply, that there was a stock of coinii 5 o* 
dities in India whieh continually remained iiiuhspobcd of, 
whereas nothing is more evident, than thiit the produc- 
tions of any coiiiurv wdl be regulated by the demand, 
and tliat no agrieultLiri.sts or manufacturers will go on 
from year to year to produce that for wliichtiu y have 
no sale. The term, as connected with tin* Companv, 
might also convey the idea, that ikey were ilic only 
])urchaser.s in the country ; whereas, at that very time, 
British residents and foreign nations had the privilege 
of exporting goods to the western world, and llsero 
w'as a great coasting and internal tiMtle from one part 
of India to another. Ijiit the argument for pennirung 
individuals to export liie surplus produce, in inded fiil]\', 
thougli not protcssedly, the prineii'le of tian'^piantiiig 
LVitish capital to Indi.i, in order lo raise piodnce theie ; 
a principle which, it may he thought, iln< coiiiurv 
already carried suilicienlly far in its otlier de)>(‘n-. 

dencics, and which could not be applied to India wnnout 
political consequences. ^ ^ 

But it lias been alleged, that the rcinsiWir the r,iin- 
p:iny to make a concession, which appeared to ihemvo 
be claimed on unsound premises, and n> be progn.nit 
with danger, threw that trade, v hieii might have been 
brouglit mto the Thames, into the hands ol loicigneis, 
y)artic!ilar!y tlie Americans, wlio.se great pni.-cuss m tbe 
Indian trade, of late years, has been charged to an v\io^ 
neons policy on tlic part of the (’ompany. NoUiiiig 
can be more mistaken than the whole of this slatemcnt. 
Several European nations having from the nalivt* sovc- 
reigns of India the right of p 0 t.scs 5 .ing scitlcments and 
carrying on trade there, a right vvliich we had conhnned, 
we could not interrupt the exercise of it whilst they 
remained at peace with us; nor, therefore, djvcitfroin 
ihem whatever portion of the trade their mt an.-^ enabled 
them to embrace. And, with respect to the Americans, 
they owe their advancement and success in the Indian 
trade to the treaty made tvith them by onr Government in 
1794, to the belligerent stale of Europe since that time, 
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and, above ii!l, to the tvintral eharacter they poscesRed, 
v'liich enabled them to jiuvigate nn)re cheaply, more ex 
pcdtiiously, as well as more safely than oiir merchants 
or the Company could, and to supply many parts of. the 
Kuropcau Continent and of South Americd, to which 
our ships had no access. These, with the increase of 
tlic consumption of eastern commodities atnoixr them* 
selves, are the true causes of the growth of the American 
trade with India; and even the abolition of the Com- 
patiy’s \)rivile.gcs would not have transferred the share 
they ac(]uiicd of it to our merchants, bccansc it could 
not have lessened tlio advantages under which the Ame- 
ricans then carried it on, nor have gained us cither' the 
supply of their inlorniil demand, or admission to many 
porta which were open to them. What tlie Company 
could do, in the way of regulation, to reduce the ine- 
quality between the American iradcrs and our own mer- 
chants, yon know', Sir, ivas efiected, as soon after the 
expiration of tlie treaty of 1194 as Uis Majesty’s do- 
vcriniit iit thcuglit expedient. 

Among the speculations of the present daj-, the idea 
may perhaps he .suggested, of carrying the productions 
ol India diitcily to tlio ports of Portuguese and Sp-mish 
America; and eagerness for relief from the pressure 
•which our commerce now feels, may be ready to make so 
great a sacrifice of the navigation laws. ‘jJut such a 
me^uie would essentially exclude the motlier country 
from being the meiiium and rmporitirn of our Indian 
trade ; and tvliilsl it served to enrich India, rather tlian 
Briuin, would facilitate the progress of the former to 
independence. If, however, oo dangerous an innovation 
were not adopted into our commercial code, it isaltomhcr 
probable tliat English ships, admitted without linutation 
into the Indian Seas, would lake the liberty of sailinw to 
those markets wiiicli would be thought the most promis 
mg ; so that, in eftect, the opening of the ludiati trade 
would be not solely or chiefly for this country alone, but 
for other, perhaps for all parts of the world. 

Ilaving thus shewn, that the opening of the Indian 
trade to the subjects of Great Britain coufd not materially 
increase, either the export of the manufactures of this 
coimtry, or its commerce iu the productions of Indie, 

it . 
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it Avltl next be proper id consider, what the effects of the 
proposed cljiingc would be upon the Eak- India Comparty 
and upon British India. 

And, in the first place, it would, in substance and in 
form, entirely abolish the qualified monopoly which the 
Company still enjoys of the Indian trade. The admission 
of all* private merchants, at their pleasure, and of their 
ships, into that trade, would make it as perfectly free 
as the trade to oiir American or West-Indian colonies. 
There would, as to India, be an end of all exclusive 
privilege of trade. This would not be any modification' 
of the Act of 1793, but an essential departure from it. 
7’hatact permitted only the export of. British manufac- 
tures, and intended oiily to provide for the returns to 
them, and {or the remittance ingoods^ of British fortunes 
fro7n India ; both on the ships of the Company. The pro- 
posed measure must, in the nature of it, make the trade 
from India not merely a vehicle for the remittance of 
fortunes acquired there, or the produce of British manu^ 
factures, but a general trade; and what is a still more 
radical change, instead of a limited amount of tonnage 
not incompatible with the Company’s system, it admits 
all shifts, without any limitation, or option on the part of 
the Company; it throws all India open to lli^aelutips, and 
thus sets aside the Company from being the sole channel 
and medium of the trade, through their own shipping, or 
shipping engaged by them, which completely divests 
them of the last remnant of exclusive privilege in that 
trade. 

It would be no argument to say, that in a trade, by 
which they now gain little, they might admit, without 
much sacrifice, the rest of the commercial world to share. 

The losf of the Indian monopoly, such as it was left 
by the Act of 1793, would lead, by no slow process, 
to the entire subversion of the Company, both in their 
commercial and political capacity, and of that system 
which the Legislature has appointed for the government 
or British India, of which system the Company forms au 
integral and essential part. 

If the Indian trade were thrown open, ships would, 
at fii*st no doubt, swarm into it, and there would be 
a ruinous competidon in the markets, both abroad and" 
at borne. Goods would be enhanced in cast there, as 

£ well 
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well as detciiorated in quality*: the selling prices at 
hornei already too low, reduced still lower, iitid the 
market overstocked. Thi-^ was the eifcct, in some mea- 
sure, produced by throwing open tlie traao in the lime 
of Oliver Cromwell, who, alter the expenence of u few 
years, revived the Company. The same eifect followed 
from the collision of the Old and Newv Companies, in 
the beginning of the last century, which forced them to 
unite, and their union received the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It is not snilicicnt to say, on this heai), that in* 
creased demand abroad will produce iiureased supply, 
and the diminished ])ricc of goods at lioine increase the 
sales, so that things will, at length, in both countries, 
find their due level. Vrom the nutnre of the Indians and 
tlten- division into castes, it is not so easy among them, 
as in ijnrope, to meet an incre.ucd demand by increased 
prodiicllon ; and it sail less easy, when tliey can sub- 
sist by turnislnng things of low or ordinaty quality, to 
make them aim at, exeelbniec, wdnch the supposition of 
increased sales at home would reqin re. Jjut of such an 
increase, in the present and prospective slate of the 
trade in Indian imports, enough lias been above said to 
shew tlie improbability ; and before that siipposition 
could, in any case, be realised, the ruin of the parties 
immediately emlarkcd in the trade (a trade so distant, 
requiring large capitals, and making slow returns) might 
be completed, with the ruin also of the Company, whosi? 
establishments would have been deranged by ibis greiii 
change. If the change itself did not occasion tlie fail of 
theCompany* the disappointments, which the private ad- 
ventureri^ could not fail to experience would, by tticni, 
le cbufgod to tlic iidluence of the remaining privileges 
of the Company, and they would not vest until the 
whole ivere extinguished. But it may be observed here, 
and it is an observation which might be urged more foruu 
ally and fully, that although the Company have the just- 
cst claim to those territories, wliieli the powers vested in 
them by the lav.'s of this land, the ability of their ser- 
vants, and the hazards they liavc encountered, have ena- 
bled them to aequin*, and diat this right was never ques- 
tioned, until the at([uisitions, and consequently the merit 
of making them, became great ; yet that, in a more pe- 
culiar sense, all tiie principal uiurts and i’actorics of Bri- 
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tislj India arc tlu ir property, acquired in tlieir purely 
commercial periixl, either witli their money or by grants 
Iroiu the native j)iinees of the country, and that the 
power of admitting settlers and traders to them strictly 
belongs to ihiC Company. 

One part of the jjrescnt system, and a benefieial one 
for all parties, ii; to liave only one place of sale forindiaii 
goods, tij.it is London ; to inake all sales by public auc- 
tion at stated [^erio-h, and lliesc sales to be regulated and 
conducted by the Company. With the proposeit on- 
largLMnents, it would sccni luirjly possible to continue 
tiiat practice, Difterent towns would have their own 
sales, at their own times, individuals might frccjucntly 
chuse indispose of their goods by private bargain. Idle 
general resort of buyers which the sales were wont to 
bring to London, a resort often productive of other com- 
mercial speculations, would thus be at an end ; and the 
benctit derived from public auction, when that was the 
iolc mode, would be lost, in the midst of many private 
sales and cornpciitions ; but to dispose of the goods of 
the 'Com|)any by private ncgociation, might ofjen a 
door to many abuses, which would render that mode to- 
tally unsMitable for their business. The Company, with 
such a competition, could not go on to purchase the goods 
of India. With the cessation of their Indian rrade, 
tiieir Indian subordinate factories, which have berui rear- 
ed in ti;e course of more than a century, and which 
are the seats of the best manufactures produced in the 
country, must be abandoned, and all the commercial 
branch of their civil servants be thrown out of employ. 

iieir purchases of goods at home, for the Indian mark- 
et, mast also cease, with the circulation of money which 
h ts enabled them to support their credit in England, and 
to provide for the [laym^nt of bills, which it has been 
lung and necessarily the practice to draw on therp from 
India ; a practice winch, under sucli a change of cir- 
cumstances, could not be continued: and, im-genefal, 
tnc gieat aid which the political alfairs of British India 
liavc, at all times, derived from the commercial credit 
and resources of the Company with the rcciprocalfy bene- 
ficial co*.operati()ii of the different parts of the Company’s 
system, must thus be destroyed. In like manner, the 
Company must cease to employ the numerous class‘ of 
E 2 excellent 
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excellent ships they have engatred for the Indian trade, 
ships constructed -^for warlilte defence well as for com- 
merce, and rendered expensive only, by being necessa- 
rily destined and fitted for the performance of political 
services, 'i'hosc ships the Company have contracted to 
employ for the term of their duration : lljcrc is a large 
capital embarked in them, and they can be employed in 
no other way ti.an in that for which they were built. 
When they can no longer be kept up, the means of ^con- 
veyance they have hitherto so well afforded for troops, 
and the large supplies of naval aiul military stores annu« 
ally sent to India, must be lost. 

But there is no reason to believe the evils would end 
here. The monopoly of the China trade, which it is 
proposed to continue, would not be safe. British ships, 
wlien permitted to range at pleasure through the Indian 
seas, however interdicted from that trade, would attempt 
to participate in it, eitlier by resorting to it as the country 
^hips do, under color of carrying on the coasting trade, 
or by other means obtaining teas, and the other produc- 
tions of China, at the most convenient Indian ports. Love 
of gain, disappointments in other ways, the hope of im- 
punity, would stimulate their conductors to break through 
restrictions imposed in this country. British subjects, who 
now navigate the Indian Seas, sail from some one of our 
e.stablished settlements there, and are amenable to the 
laws of it : it would not be so with men liaving no do- 
micile in India. In ranging the numerous islands and 
coasts of the Eastern Seas, where they would be unknown, 
and whence they could not be followed to England by 
complaints, the probability of impunity miglit tempt them 
to commit upon the weak natives, accustomed to repose 
confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice and licentious- 
ness, which would wound the national character, raise 
complaints throughout India, and set the people against 
us. In this manner the Portuguese formerly rendered them- 
selves odious in the East, and contributed to the downfall 
of their own power. In China, where the effects of such a 
spirit would be most to be feared, we could exercise no au- 
thority^ sufficient to controul men not within the reach of 
the Indian Governments, or to defeat their schemes and as- 
^ocialions fur eluding the laws. Practice would embolden 
them, and lime increase their numbers. It is hardly con- 
ceivable they would not venture upon irregularities which 

would 
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would ofTend the Chinese Gorcrnment, w!«o, whilst fchc 
deiin.jucnts escaped to England with impunity, would 
douDtlcss lake satisfaction of the national factory ; and 
the pride and jealousy of that government, alarmed by 
repeated instances of this nature, from tlie desultory 
visits of a new order of Englishmen, insuhordiiiat(* to 
the representatives of the nation, might determine to 
dismiss the whole together. If this extreme case bo not 
supposed, winch however is too probable and too mo- 
mentous in its constn^ucnccs to be hazarded, can it be 
doubted, that whilst tiie-duties on tea continue at cieiTtbe 
fourth part of what they are at present, private English 
ships adventuring to the Eastern Seas will not, by ineaii i 
of country vessels and intermediate ports, il by no otlu f 
means, procure teas, and revive the practice of smugglitK^ 
them into this kingdom ? The consequence seeni'i in- 
evitable, and the ships of otir own country, especially if 
allowed to chusc their port of discharge, as the pr<t- 
posed change seems to require, would have facilities, 
which those of foreign Europe or America could not com- 
mand. Jn these ways, the China nionopol}^ of the Com- 
pany, reduced in its profits, would be rcndcre^l like- 
wise insecure, and in the end untenable ; and the noble 
ileet of ships, employed in that trade by the Com- 
pany, must be also laid aside. How the immense 
revemic, now ilcrivcd by Government from the very 
high duties on tea, could, under such circumstances, be 
realized, or a substitute found for them, may be an im- 
portant, and,' to all appearance, a most difficult subject 
of enquiry. 

Rut a more serious consequence than all these would 
still remain. A free trade to India would, unavoidably, 
draw after it the residence of niiincrous and continually 
increasing Europeans there, whatever prohibitions might, 
at first, be opposed to their settling in tbc country. When 
all restraint to the importation of ships and goods is 
taken off, men must be allowed to follow their property, 
and to remain at the place where they land it till they 
have disposed of it : they must be allowed to navigate the 
Indian Seas, and to return to tlie same place when their 
business calls them : they will thus, insensibly, and with 
hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, domiciliate 
themselves ; nor would an unsuccessful tiade prevent 
them, bttt many would seek to idemnify thcmjcJvcK on 

blio‘*e 
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sliorc for their losses by tho vo5'a5xe. The instances of 
such settleineius wiH bo nmiioi OILS, and it will be irnpo^^- 
sible for any police to follow up the cases of iiidivitliiyls, 
ami continually to exercise a rigoroiu system of exclu- 
sion, This has not Inthci to been (lone, though attended 
with comparatively little diffieuity ; and the attempt 
would soon, under the new order cjf things, be aban- 
doned as bojidess. Coloni/ation must, in such case, fol- 
low. Large communities of Europeans will struggle for 
}>opular rights : new feelings with respect to the mother 
counlry> new interests and attachments will then spring 
up ; and in a region so remote, so rich and popiilou'i, 
and so accustomed to yield to the abcendancy of the 
European character, the ter.dciicy and process of these 
things cannot be dillicull to conceive. 

With the prospect of all these consequences, commer- 
cial and political, before the Court, it is impossible tliat 
tlicy, as faithful guardians of the interest committed to 
their caro, or as men truly solicitous for the welfare of 
their country^ which they profess themselves to be, can 
advise their constituents to seek a renewal of their Char- 
ter, on coinJitions which would despoil it of all its solid 
advantages, deprive the (]!ompany of their most valua- 
ble privileges, and incapacitate thorn from performing, 
for themselves and the nation, the part hitherto assigned 
to them i.i the Indian system. Such a further enlarge- 
ment of the Indian trade, in favor of individuals, as 
may be compatible with the jiresevvation of these essen- 
tial objects, the Court will, in prestmt circumstances, 
certainly be disposed to recommend. They will be ready 
to enter into a serious enquiry concerning the concessions 
which may he made, without trenching upon the prin- 
ciples established by the Act of 17i)y ; and they trust 
that the justice and wisdom of His Majesty’s Ministers 
will not require the Company to make essential sacrifices, 
for the sake of giving to thvi Public what would, after all, 
be more an ideal than a real benefit, and be, in other 
respects, productive of incalculable disadvantages. 

The other important proposition which is next to be 
considered, is the transfer of the Indian Arm}' to the 
King. The reasons assigned for this proposition are, 
that an end may be put to the jealousies and divisions 
which have too much prevailed, between the officers of 

HU 
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iji’-i M4iji.*stv’s army ami those cmi^loyocl by the Company, 
arjil that tlia responsibility in the country, of proviJing 
lor the military dctofico o( India, may be ascertaiiKsil 
and streiv^thencd. 

'rhe Indian a*my is the main instrument by which 
tlio Company have iicijuired and retained the territorial 
possessions they have ;;iddcd to the British Flnipirc. The 
people of those countries bubnnlted more easily to an 
authority exercised by means of a boily formed from 
aniomr themselves. We fonoht battles and governed 
provinces as the native powers dal ; and our new subjects, 
iinclisgustcd with the si‘>ht of a foreign oon(|iicring army, 
snjjpnsed the government to continue substantially the 
same, and the princi^iai change to be in the individuals 
who excrcisotl it. The eonstitntion and clKiraeter which 
this Indian army has acquired, liave been the subject of 
just admiration. Tiitse have been owing, cssentiaUv to 
the happv mixture i)f bravery and generosity, of firmness 
and kindness, c\cr(iH‘d towards (ho Sepoys by their 
Knropean oilicers. I'he snperi<'r lights and energy of 
the Finropcan character have directed the powers mu! 
conciluUcd (he prejudices c»f the native troops; but it 
was bec.iu-^e the oilicers knew the ])eoplc and their preju- 
diecs well. I’hcse oilicers had been trained up imiong 
them iVoin an early age: the nature, the usages, and the 
language of the natives, n ere become familiar to tiiem ; 
jiiui the native^, remarkably the creatures of habit, in 
rcJuin, iVniii licing accustomed, became atticbed to them. 
Wil'nont sach kiinwledgc, however, on the part of the 
tiiey might every day have revoked tlie minds of 
so pechiiav a r«tCO, a:al have alien tted them from our ser- 
vice. ai.d r'^'crnmcni. 

An huiian niiiitarv elncatir-n, from an early age, is 
es^entiel U) t!ie lormjaoii of a eood Sepov ollicer, and 
gradiud risa ill the ser\ i^e by senionf. , is no less indis- 
peiisahle. In this vray, the Indian army has been constl- 
tuLcd and rendercil erniiieiuly cilkient ; and all measures, 
feniling to cii.ingc or weaken tiie eonstiuicnt [xwis of this 
fabric, aiv to he deprecated. When, excepting a few 
rcginieiits of European arlilleiy and infantry, the whole 
niiiitarv ibree of British India was composed of Sepoy 
corps, the officers of that army, of course, possessed en- 
tire the ernulumeuts and advantages which the service 

afforded 
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afforded. The introduction of European troops from Uh 
Majesty^s army into India altered this state of things. 
Young officers, of no Indian experience, who had ob- 
taiiiecT their commissions by purchase, took rank of men 
of long and tried service : the King’s officers were thought 
to come in, also, for too large a share of employments and 
advantages. To redress the complaints which the Com- 
pany’s officers made of siipcrcessions and partialities, and 
to give them a bettor share of the benefits of the service, 
was the leading object of Lord Cornwallis’s Military Plan 
of IVDl*, and with him a principal motive for proposing to 
transfer the Indian army to the King, no other practicable 
means having then occurred to him. JSut the object was, 
in substance, attained by the Military Regulations of 1796, 
passed in concert with Ills M.ijf?sty’s Government, without 
that transfer, of which Ins Lordship did not revive the 
idea on his last return to India, those regulations having 
given increased rank and retiring pa}^ to the officers of 
the Company’s army. The causes of complaint, how- 
ever, did not entirely cease. To avoid the collision of 
authorities, the Company had adopted the usage of ap- 
pointing the Commander in Chief of the King’s troops, 
also their Commander in Chief ; and one consequence of 
this has been, that the Company’s officers, resident from 
early youth in India, possessing little influence itv England, 
unknown to officers of high rank in His Majesty’s service, 
have thought themselves treated with less favour and dis- 
tinction, titan younger officers of that service recently 
arrived, but better patronized. You know, Sir, that 
there have been instances of this soirt, ivlncli the Court, 
with the sanction of yoiir Board, have interposed to 
repress ; but as long as the British force in India is made 
up of two armies, so dittcrently constituted, ivitli so large 
a portion of King’s officers,- the w hole commanded by 
generals of His Majesty’s service, there will, probably, 
be real or apprehended ground for the like complaints. 
They do not arise because one army has the honour to 
belong to Hiis IVfejesty and the other serves the Company, 
but because the constitution of the two armies arc radi- 
cally diflerent, and must continue so, whether the armies 
are under one head or two. The Indian army cannot be 
maintained without officers attached to it from an early age, . 
and rising by seniority. Frequent changes of King’sregi- 

ments 
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meiTts serving in India, and the consequent ireriucnt arrival 
of young men, pvomored in them hv pnrcluev, eauiiol he 
avoided ; the former rluvs will be coinpaniiiveiy unknown 
to the King’s coniniaruhns, the latLcr will have among 
them the connci Lions of those curnmaruiv rs, or of nun of 
influence in Engiand. Tr is ih l (lifli/atlc to therefore, 
to which side the e'<orei*a: of military patronage wiil lean -; 
and to prevent causes of complain', and to kjvp t!ie ba- 
lance even, must bn an impo! rant object in the Govern- 
ment of fiidia. It does not aeem dm way to elfjct tliis, to 
put the ivoojn army wholly in ilto power of the Com- 
mandei ' Cnief. It is of the partiiJay of tlnit station of 
which the Company’s oiKcev'>lKive sumetimcs complained ; 
and the Court see no reason whaie\er to suppose, iliat 
their jealou>.y and ilissatisfaction wouKl he removed, by 
putting them entirely under its control ; and, indeed, by 
placing two armies, of such dift'erent races and so djfl'ei- 
cnily constituted, under the same master, it would seem 
difficult to avosd attaching the idea of permanent inferio- 
rity to that which was Indian, Nor i^ it a thing to be 
taken for granted, that the Sepoys, so much, as already 
observed, under the influence of habit, would clmse to be 
transferred from that service to wliicli they have been 
always accustomed, to one of which they have liltleexpe*^ 
rience, and that experience not always of a conciliatory 
kind. To place the officers of the Indian army wholly 
under that authority of which they have hitherto com- 
plained, does not certainly appear to be the way to render 
them easy* It might, on the contrary,^ lead to serious^ 
discontent ; and though the Court would be far from 
countenancing that spirit among their officers, or yielding 
to any irregular exertion of it, yet it must be said, on the 
other hand, that those officers are a body of men who 
have deserved too well of the Company and rheir country^ 
to have real causes of discontent ; and that it would he 
impolitic to adopt any system, likely ro generate such 
causes, either among them or the men they comn[j.irid. 

With regard to the other reason assigned for the pro*- 
posed change, the Court l)eg leave to observe, in the fiist 
place, that they do not perceive tlie necessary coi;nct;tiou 
between the inconvenience which is alleged, and the 
remedy suggested for it ; since, if it were true that the 
question of responsibility in England, respecting me ap- 

P ■ pointmerU 
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pointmcnt of Commiincler-inXhic'f, lay under an obscuVity 
and vuiccvtuinty ilciniiicntiil to the public service, it docs 
not appear to follow tliiit ilie Indian army ought to be 
transferred to the King, to remedy this defect. But, in 
the liiunble, apprehejision of the Court, no obscurity hangs 
over that 4110^1 son. The atppointment of Comnitinders-in- 
C'!m:f of the King’s forces there rt^ts wiili liis Miijest\ , 
and the oifuct eboi^cn bv him will, by virtue of his com- 
mission , generally command the Company’s army on 
S(3rviCL\ 'The appointment of Commamlers-in-Cliief for 
the. Compiinv’s is placed, by law, in the first in- 

stance, in the Court of Directors, hut with a power vested 
in llis Majesty to annul such appointments. This neces- 
sarily points to an agreement hetween His ?vla‘;esty\ 
Governruent and the Court of Directors, in rc.spect t(j 
tlies(! appoiiituvnts, and the Court are not aware, that 
thev on any occasion, used the share of power left 

to tiiem hy this arrangement, for the exeic;:)Cof wisicn 
they feel tliat tlicy arc responsible, to the prejudice. Vi 
tlic f)ub!ic service, 'fhey must, at the same time, humbly 
express tluur opinion, that tlic law, as it now stands, \> 
wi.sciy conceived, since it docs not halve the responsibility, 
but double it, making both His Majesty’s Government 
and ih(! Court of Directors fully answerable for the ri[). 
pointmcnt of the Company’s Coiumaridcrs-in-Chicf : and 
if it sliuuld siill bo said, that, in point of fact, ti.e seicc- 
tiori of a Commander-In-Chief for His Majesty’s forces 
may be rcMidcred difficult, by reluct aucc, on the part of 
the Court, to accept of the same officer for the command 
of the ('canpatiy’s army, it may be justly replied, that 
llicy make a sacrifice to the public interest, in agreeing 
that the Comma ndcrs-in-Cliief of Hi.s Majesty’s shall also 
be the Company’s; and wlicn he is not only to command 
their army, but expects to be made a Member of their 
civil and political Government, it cannot be deemed 
^invcasonable, that they should possess the right of satis- 
fying themselves as to his competency for filling tliose 
lii<gh offices: neither is it, as tliey tliink, to be shewn 
from theoretical reasoning, or by an appeal to facts, that 
the service will suffer, or has suiTerecI, by their assertion 
of tins right. 

Blit the strongest objections of the Court to the pro- 
posed traiiofer arise from political considerations. I’hey 

conceiva 



ivo the cnntiniK'incc^ of tiie Indian annv in the hanii^J 
r.f the Coiiiixiny to be essential to the adminisiraiion uf 
the elvil, hnuneial, and political atlairs oi IV.itJsb India, 
according’ to the present system. 7'he Conipany’h (go- 
vernment has hitherto been respected, both by it" own 
siihieets ;inJ foreign powers, because it possessed a gieat 
Tniliiary force. Organizing Ibis Toree, enlarging or 
reducing it at pleasure, a[»poinling its ollicers, rewarding* 
in(‘rit, jiiinishiiig the unwoitbv, jiroviding for the eom- 
ibrtable retirement of the veteran sohiiiT and orfiecr, 
and, in r-liurt, exercising dll the Innetions oF a governing 
power iiver a ver\" nninerons body ol men o) Ingli military 
sihrit, it has possessed all the respectability and the 
bcnelit of their attacluncnl and liciebty. Looking ‘hany 
the Members of the civil Government and the body oS 
ei\il servants as belonging to the s:ime nia^jUn* wiili 
themselves, and as the iivst order in the slate, they have 
paid a willing o'uedjenee to their aLuhority, and have 
thercbv’ u[)hekl tiu-ir internal atlministration and theii 
cr»n 3 e(|"ucMice abroad. The introduction of e(‘rtain King’s 
regiments has been understood, as it was intend al, to be 
nieccly in snppurl of the public interest under the east- 
ing system : bet if the Company were to be (hyesteo ol 
tin; whole of thair inililary lorce and power; ii tnev \\eic 
to be no longer niiislcrft of a suv»le. regiincnt, no longci 
cap.iMo ol tmleit-aining any soldiers nor of giving iiUO 
fichailern’s eotnnvs.^ion ; ll the inmicns^i bod'y oi men, w no 
liavc so long l<jok. d up to them, we.re to be Lranslciied 
from them, th<i ])co]'*!c must considver tneir powei ^ nS 
fallen and draw ing rapidly to a close, (continuing st'h to 
their (Sovenimenis a general control over thv* employ- 
inent of liie armv, and to their eivi! servants ilu* internal 
adminisiraiion of their alfairs, would give tlie pc<'p'C no 
as.-.urancc to ilie contrary- Timse pei van's, in ilie ciis- 
eliarge of their diHerent functions of judges, magisl rates, 
collectors, could not cA'pect the same l opcet and snppoit, 
either from public opinion or the att.ieiuiuuit ol the native 
troops, as when all looked to the sMine head lor jirotce- 
liori, parroiiag (?5 and reward. Indeed, to make so aith^ 
a separation ol the military from the civil po ver ; to tal.u 
away the organization, the interior regulation, and wil.i 
these, the patronage of the army, from tlie local Govcni- 
moni ; to place all those powers in the h.^n is ol ti3 

y 2 Comm.maei*- 
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Commander-iu-Chicf, subject only, in the exercise* of 
th^m, to an authority, ft the distance of half the globe, 
ivould 'throw the incans and the temptation of a dangerous 
ascendancy into tiic scale of the military department, 
which, constituted by His Majesty, might easily be led ro 
slight the civil servants of a meaner master, and their 
chance of distant redress. Among the natives of India it 
has been usual to consider the military power, and those 
possessing it, as pre-eminent; and they see, in some 
examples of the present day, that power, under the idea 
of assi.')ting the civil and political administration, actually 
controlling it. The Company’s Government, in sliort, 
lowered and over-shadowed in this way, would not, in 
the opinion of the Court, continue to possess the authority 
necessary for the proper administration of the aOairs of 
that great empire; and it might then be conceived, that 
a further change only could supply what was defective. 

Biit this is not the only way in which the meabure in 
question appears to die Court to be preg , with danger. 
It proposes to place in the entire dispoj»al of the Crown, 
a regular army, amounting to one hundred and forty 
thousand men, commanded by above three thousand 
European officers, having a great variety of places of 
honor and einolunicnt ; and all the vast patronage attach- 
ing to such art army (saving the nomination of cadets) 
■would, mediately or immediate!}^, be under the in(]uence 
or control of some of the Members of His Majesty’s 
Government’. 71iis would be a signal departure from the 
spirit and letter of ilie Acts of 1784 and' 1793, a pro- 
fessed pricici|)le of tvhich was, that the Indian patronage, 
civil and mditary, should be hept entirely out of the 
hands of the servants of the Crown. It is not for the 
Court to enlarge upon a proposition so momentous ; but 
they beg leave, with the utmost deference, to state, that 
they would deem it a dereliction of their duty, to which 
tio consideration conlil induce then to submit, to recom- 
mend any measure of this description to the adoption of 
their constituents. Knowing however, Sir, your concern 
for the promotion of the public interest, a concern which 
we have freciucntly witnessed, the Court still flatter thcm<r 
selves, that the consideration of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter, a measure which they believe to be for 
^he interest of the nation as well as the Company, wiH 
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fjo on without your insisting on this proposition, or any 
further on the other which has been above discussed, thuti 
may be really compatible with the preservation of the 
present Indian system. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) Edwaro Parry, 
Charles Grant. 

Tlic Rt, Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&c. &c. &c. 


No. IX. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The iiSth February 1809, . 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman reported to the 
Committee, that in consequence of an invitation from the 
President of tlie Board of Commissioners, they had yes- 
terday an interview with him, in which he discoursed 
with thorn on the present state of the negotiation for the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter. He inquired, in tlie 
first place, whether the Company would have occasion to 
apply to the Public for pecuniary aid in the course of tlie 
present year. To this inquiry the Chairman and Dc[)uty 
answeretl, that from an estimate lately made up of the 
Company’s receipts and payments, till the month of Ja- 
nuary 1810, it appeared probable they might be able to 
do without any public assistance till that period *, but that 
this could not be positively affirmed by the Chairs without 
further and more certain investigation. Mr. Dundas then 
said, that if the Company were not under a necessity of 
coming to Parliament this session on the score of their 
finances, he thought it would be expedient to delay the 
agitation of the subject of the Charter in Parliament till 
next session, because the Committee of the House of 
Commons for inquiring into the state of the Company*s 
affairs, recently re-appointed, being about to examine 
into all the great branches of those affairs, which would 
necessarily engage the public attention on the renewal of 
the Charter, it would be expected by the House, that the 
repoits of that Committee should be submitted to them, 
before the qaestion of the renewal was brought forward, 
and from the number and weight of the subjects to 

investigated. 
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investigated, it 'vvoul:! b' impircticfibif* lo report 
them, soon enongh lo jitfo/d siiiHriont time to thr Ilon^e 
go through the coii'ideratmu of them in h'le rciiKJM-itM' ot 
the session : it w. s, thcTcibiv, Mr. Duiidas’s ojjiniori, 
that it would bo advi.^ahlc to postjxkiie the agitutieu of I'lo 
question until next session ; !)ui: horMi'C he fixv ti iiis de*er- 
niination, lie wished to receiv«.‘ the M'lUimnnls of Uic 
Chairs and the Committee of Covreseijudencc on this im- 
])oiunt point, and those sentiments would probably ju* 
fluciicc him in shaping his answer to Uk* last Icttcn* of dn* 
Coiprt, dated 13th January iS09, on the renewal of the 
Charter. The Chairman rmJ Deputy Chairman bc i'* leave 
to state, tliat tl;ey, in reply, expressed tlicir opinion t > 
be clearly in favor of proceediii” ivilli the business cd’ the 
Charter this session, if it Nlmnld be jnacticable for llu; 
Committee of the Mouse to make the rcquibiic reports in 
due time. 

The Committee having deliberated on this communica* 
tion, arc of opinion, first, that it will be nccesMiry to 
form as accurate an estimate as possible of the home 
finances of the Company for the current year ; secondly, 
that it is very desirable the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter should be brought forward in Parliament this 
session, even if the Company should stand in need of no 
pecuniary aid ; but, thirdly, that if the Select Com- 
mittee cannot prepare their reports in due time, and Ilis 
Majesty’s Mlni Acrs deem it proper to wait till next ses. 
sioii, Court must, of course, acquiesce ; vet in the 
wish and hope, tliat if any ciiTUinstanccN should occur in 
the course of the present session, iavoraliic to tiie agita- 
tion of the measure, it may still be brought forward; 
and if notin tiiis session, as earlv as piissible in the next ; 
to which end the i';ommittec will be vtny ready to ]irocceil 
with tlie President of the Board of Commissioners in the 
discussions already commenced. 

No. X. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence y 

5tli December 1809. 

, .Read and approved draft of a letter to the lit. Hon. Ro- 
bert Oundas, proposing that the discussions between him 
and the Court, on the subject of the Cliarler, be resumed, 

hivestiu 
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tVom the point at which they were left by the letter from 
the Chairman and Deputy, dated 13th January last. 


No. XL 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
to the Rt. Ho?i. Robert Dundas, noticed in the 
preceding Minnie. — ( Private f 
Sir, Pasl-India Ilouse^ 5th December ^ 1809« 

Vvom tlie confcrcnec the Chairs liad the honor to hold 
with you on the i3th of February, on the subject of a 
vciHiwal of the Company’s Charter, we were fjiven to 
nnehn-htand, tiiat althout^n His Majesty’s Ministers did not 
deem it expedient to bring that subject uinier th(» consi- 
deration of Parliament in the session then preceding, it 
imp, III, i»: their opinion, be proper to prepare for the 
agitation of it in the next following one. 

V/e now, therefore, ny the authority of the Committee 
of Cornispondencc, wliom the Court of Directors have 
einpow< rcd to conduct the details of negociatton on the 
.subject in question, heg leave to state to you, that, in 
thejr opinion, it is desirable the discussion concerning 
the renewal of the Charter should be brought on in the 
ensuiiig soiision, both on account of the geiierui situa- 
tion of the Company’s affairs, and also on account of the 
particular pressmen!! their finances (arising chielly from 
the tr:ni.srer of certain sums of the Indian debt to Fug- 
land) w hicii we have already had the honor to re|)rcscnt 
to you arid to Lord Harrowby, aiul which renders ncces- 
.sary such an application for public aid, as may, of itself, 
be ox|..'eU*d to lead to a general consideration of toe Com- 
pan> ^dffairs. 

We therefore take the liberty to propose, that the dis^ 
cushions between you and tlic Court, on the subject of the 
Charter, l<*‘ resumed, from the point at which they were 
left by tlio letter the Chairs addressed to you, under date 
the i3th January last. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Lumble servants, 
(Signed) Charles Grant, 

William Astejul- 

The Ru Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&c. &c. 
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No. XII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ held on 

Friday, 3d January IS 12. 

The Chairman laid before the Court, copy of a letter 
from Lord Melville to the Chairs, dated the 17th of last 
month, upon the subject of continuing to the East-India 
Company, for a further term, their privileges of exclusive 
trade and the government of the British territorial pos- 
sessions in India, in which his Lordship adverts to his 
letter addressed to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
on the 2Sth December 1808, and to their reply, dated 
the 13th January 1809, and adds, that if the Court of 
Directors are willing that the ships, as well as goods of 
private merchants, may be admitted into the trade with 
India, under such restrictions as may be deemed neces- 
sary, he shall be ready to discuss with the Chairs all the 
other details of the system : and his Lordship alluding to 
two points of considerable importance, adverted to in the 
above-mentioned letters, viz. the first relating to the 
transfer of the Company's army to the Crown, upon 
which subject circumstances may possibly suggest the ex- 
pediency of adopting other measures, I'or promoting the 
discipline and efficiency of the army in India ; and the 
second point, being the Indian debt, upon which subject 
his Lordship observes, that the period he should hope is 
arrived, for providing,^ out of the Company’s own re- 
sources, without any pecuniary aid from the Public, the 
means of enabling them to satisfy all the claims of their 
Indian creditors. 

Ordered^ That it be referred to the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, to consider what reply it may be right and 
proper to make to the letter from Lord Melville, now 
read ; and to report their opinion thereon to the Court. 
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No. XIII. 

Letter from the Rt. Hon. Lord VfeCount Melville 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 
nth December, 1811, noticed in the preceding 
Minute, 

Gentlemen, India Board, ilih December, 1$1 i . 

Utid M standing fioin yon, that ii is the 'wish and 
opinion of the Court of Directors, that a proposition 
should be submitted to Parliament in tile coursu of the 
next session, for continuing to tlie Kasuindia Company, 
for a further term, their privileges of oxclnsivc trade and 
the government of the British territorial possessions ia 
India ; it will be necessary, before I caa proceed with 
you to the discussioti of that question ia all its clctuild^ 
that certain preliminary matter should be again brought 
under your consideration. 

In a letter which I addressed to the Chairman and 
Depul V Chairman, on the 28th December Jlj08, the 
outlines of sucli a system, in regard to the trade between 
tills country and the East-Indies, were stated, as His 
Majesty’s Government at that time were willing to pro- 
pose to Parliament. In a reply to that letter, dated the 
13th January 1809, detailed reasons were urged, for 
the Court of Directors declining to advise their con- 
stituentb to seek a reneual of their Charter, on con- 
‘‘ ditions which” (as asserted by ihc C'hairman and De- 
puty Chairman) would despoil it of all its solid ad- 
vantages, deprive the Company of their most valuablo 
privileges, and incapacitate them for performing for 
themselves and the nation, the part hitherto assigned 
to them in the Indian system.” 

1 do not feel it requisite, in this stage of the business^ 
to ciiHM* upon a miiiiite examination of the arguments 
from whicli that coiiclu'^ion w^as drawn. Many of them 
have rcfercMice to possible dangers, which might arise 
from a system of trade wholly unrestricted ; against which 
dangers, however, it was expressly admitted in my let- 
ter, that it would be essentially necessary to guard. A 
considerable portion of their reasoning, also,i»i would lead 
to the inference, as a general proposition, applicable to 
aU cascsi pf foreign and distant trade, that a monopoly 

« was 
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was moi*e"beneficial to bothcountiics than an unrestrained 
commerce ; and that the f;icilities intended to be afforded 
to private trade with India, by the Act of 179^^ were 
inexpedient and impolitic. There are several statements 
in the letter, in which I fully concur ; but it is unneces- 
sary to advert to them at present, because, if the Court 
of Directors adhere to the above-mentioned determina- 
tion, I cannot hold put to you tlic least expectation, that 
His Majesty’s Government will be disposed to depart 
from the proposal contained in my letter, or that they 
will concur in any application to Pavlianrient, for the 
continuance of a system of trade, conducted under al| 
the restraints now imposed upon it, and for the per- 
manency of 'which the Court of Directors have so stre- 
nuously contended. If they arc willing, on the other 
hand, that the ships as well as goods of private mer- 
chants, may be admitted into the trade with India, under 
such restrictions as may be deemed necessary, I shall be 
ready to discuss with you all the other details of the 
system. 

There are two points, however, of considerable im- 

{ )ortance, which are adverted to in the ubove-mentioned 
etters, and on which it may be advisable that I should 
state to you shortly wliat occurs to me. 

The first relates to the transfer of the Company’s army 
to the Crown ; a measure which has been frequently 
»uggei»ted by persons intimately acquainted with the mi- 
litary concerns of the Company, and \\hosc opiiiionsi 
are entitled to great consideration. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to admit, that several weighty objections to 
such a change are stated in the letter of the 13th Ja- 
nuary 1809. Events which have since occurred must, 
also, have an inducnce in deciding this question, and may 
possibly suggest the expediency of adopting other mea- 
sures for promoting the discipline and efficiency of the 
?rmy in India. Further discussion on this subject may 
i)D deferred till a future opportunity, and any arrange- 
ments which may be deemed proper can be carried into 
effect, without having recourse to special legislative 
enactmenrs. 

The other point to which I allude, is tlie propcy§ition for 
enabling the Company to meet the heavy demands which 
were then expected* and wliich, to a certain extent, have 

since 
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‘since come Upon them^ by the transfer of their Indiaix 
debt to this country. All uncertainty^ as to the possible 
amount of those clemandsi is now removed ; and the pe« 
riod, I should hope, is qd^rived^ to which, during some 
years, we have looked forward with anxiety, for provi. 
ding out of the Company’s own resources, "without any 
pecuniary aid from the Public, the means of enabling 
them to satisfy all the claims of their Indian creditors. 
The sanction of Parliament will probably be necessary 
for carrying into clfect any arrangement for tliatr pur- 
pose; and if the Court of Directors are willing that these 
discussions, on the renewal of the Charter, shall proceed, 
in so far as relates to the question of the trade, on the 
principle to which I have adverted, 1 shall be ready to 
receive from j'ou any suggestions you may have to offer 
on the subject of the debt, and on the mode by which 
you propose that funds for its liquidation shall be pro* 
vided. 

I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Melvix,x.e. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the £ast-lndia Company. 


No. XIV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on 

Friday, 28th February, 1812. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Correspond- 
ence laid before the Court the draft of a reply to Lord 
Melville’s letter of the 17th of December last, which was 
read : 

Ordered, that the same be taken into consideration to-* 
morrow. 


No. XV, 

At a Secret Cmrt of Dhretors, held on 
. Saturday, 29tii Februa y 1812. 

The Court proceeded to take the proposed draft of 
a reply to Lord Melville’s letter into consideration. 

G 2 
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No. XVL 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ held on 

Monday, 2J Aftrch 1 S 1 2. 

The draft of the proposed reply to Lord Melville’s 
letter, of the llth December last, was unanimously ap- 
proved. 

Resolvcdy That a deputation of this Court be appoint- 
ed to wait on His Majesty’s Ministers, in consequence 
thereof ; and that the said deputation do consist of the 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, Charles Mills, lisq., the 
Honorable William Elphiii^tone, and Edwax’d Parry, 
Esq. 


No. XVIL 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
to the lit. Hon* Lord Viscount Melville, with its 
Enclosures^ noticed in the preceding Minute^ 

• My Lord, East-India Ilnuse^ Mh Maack 

Wc duly received apd laid before the Court of Di- 
rectors your Lordship’s letter of the 17th of December last. 
We trust that the great importance of the matter con- 
tained in it will explain, in a salisfiictory manner,, to your 
Lordship and lo His Majesty’s Government, why an an- 
ti wcm* has hot been prepared" at an earlier period/ 

, By that loiter wc think it is to be understood, that His 
Majesty’s Ministers have made up their minds, not to 
hold out to the East-India Company an expectation of 
their being- disposed to concur in an offer to Parliament 
of anj^ proposition for the continuance of the present 
system of trade with India, at the dose of the term 
limited by the Act of 1793, which is now nearly expiring, 
without a previous consent, on the part of the East-India 
Company, as the basis of such concurrence, that the 
trade wdtli India shall be extended to llie ships, as well aa 
goods of private merchants, under such restrictions as 
may be deemed necessary: but that His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters are of opinion, with respect to the subject of the 
^ ‘ ia 
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Indian army, that the idea which was held out in your 
Lordsh*p*s letter of the 28th December 1808, relative to 
the transfer df the Company*s army to the Crown, will 
not be contended for; and ^ that, upon these grounds of 
understanding, your Lordship will be prepared to receive 
from the Court of Directors any suggestions which they 
may have to offer on the subject of the Company’s debt, 
and upon the mode by which the Court propose that funds , 
for its liquulation should be provided. 

From the terms in whicli the first proposition, respect- 
ing the trade with India, has been brought to the notice 
of the Court, they conceive that it is intended, on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government, to preclude the Court 
from any further agiuumn of a question already so fully 
discussed. The Court, indeed, cannot avoid considering 
this as the obvious interpretation of your Lordship’s letter^ 
respecting a point upon which, perhaps, it might be out 
of their power to offer, any arguments, not contained in 
the letter of the Chairs to your Lordship, of the 13th of , 
January 1809. 

Whatever opinion, therefore, the past experience and 
daily observation of the Court may have justly induced 
them to form upon this subject, or however incontrover* 
tible they may believe many of the arguments to be, that 
are made use of in the letter of the Chairs to your Lord- 
ship, to which they have referred, they think it their duty ^ 
tq state, that if this alteration be made an indispensable 
condition, on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers, of their 
proposing to Parliament, the renewal of the Company’s^ 
privileges, the Court will, though reluctantly, offer this 
measure to the consideration of the Proprietors, with 
whom alone the power rests of consenting to such a fun« 
damental change in the constitution of the Company. Dut, 
they must, at the same time, beg leave, in the most une« 

S uivocal manner to declare their conviction, that though 
lis alteration may, and probably will, be attended w'ith 
many serious inconveniences to the whole frame of that 
Government, which, whatever opinion may have becrv 
formed of its imperfections, has, bc^yond all dispute, ac- 
quired and maintained for Great Britain a paramount, 
and almost undisputed sovereignty in the East, it will 
give to the nation those commercial advantages, which it 
iiasbeen the habit of^iany ot' the commercial interests of 
this Country to contemplate, 

Tbta 
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TIic Court, however, hope it will be understood by 
your Lordship, that they have entertained this opinion, 
not upon the narrow, and now justly exploded ground, 
which they arc sorry to see has been imagined by your 
Lordship to exist, that the Company have ever considered 
ainonopoly to be more beneficial in all cases of ** foreign 
** and distant irade^ than an tmrestrained commei ccf but 
upon the conviction with which they have been impressed, 
that an exclusive trade with India is die only one really 
applicable to the maintenance of the public interests with 
that country, interwoven as that trade is with the very 
frame and integrity of those possessions, and resting, 
it does, upon many highly important considerations, 
Which are, in no wise, applicable to other commercial 
establishments. 

In support of these opinions, tlie Court beg leave to 
,€fticlose abstract copies of the Accounts {\ and B), vvhicti 
have been called fur, and laid before the Committee of the 
Hbqor^ble House of Commons upon Kast-India Ailairs, 
established in I8b8, and continued to the present time, 
v^bich they imagine will afi'ord a fair representation of the 
Hradein bullion and in goods carried on with India, as 
well by individuals as by foreign natio;is ; and these ac- 
counts will, they trust, establish, in a conclusive manner, 
the correctness of the sentiments entertained by the Court 
respecting this trade. 

In communicating, however, those sentiments of reluc- 
tance, by which the determination of the Court to submit 
the proposjition in question to the Proprietors of East-India 
Stock accompanied, the Court hope it will be clearly 
understood, that this determination arises from a pre- 
suibptfoiiy l^hat such military powers as are now vested in 
the Company will.be left uniinpaired^ which can alone in- 
duce ^hem to enfertaiii an expectation of their being able, 
in a manner satisfactory, either for the Company or the 
Public, to perform the part which faa 3 hitherto been as- 
aigped to the Company in the Government of a distant 
empire ; and also, that such regulations will be adopted, 
us. will prevent the highly dangerous intercourse of Eu- 
ropeans with the East j and that such arrangements will 
be made, in respect to pecuniary matters, as will 
enable the Company to meet with conGdence the present 
st^ of their affairs^ The Court aj^ hope, that in the 
^ extension 
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rKtension of the trade which the Company now enjoy, 
His Majesty’s Ministers have not had in view the hazard** 
ous experiment of dispersing, over all the ports of EngT 
Janet and Ireland, a trade now brought, with so mucH ad- 
vantage, both to the Company and the Public, to 
single port of London, 

If the private intercourse with India should, in futurci 
be extended, it ma\^ , naturally be expected, that upon the 
return of peace, a number of British seamen will be 
thrown out of employ ; and the Court are apprehensive 
that such an intercourse, carried on through the medium 
of Indian ships and Indian sailors, relaxing as it would do 
the spirit of the navigation laws, which have always been 
considered to be the basis of the maritime strength of this" 
country, may be viewed by the nation with extreme alarm^ 
and will probably give rise to many disorders. I’heConiT 
pany's papers and offices might furnish material ihfprma- 
tion, by which the relation of the Indian trade with the 
navigation system could be appreciated, and the Court, 
if it sliouW be thought likely to be of public utility, are, 
ready to have that information collected ; but without 
such call, and without pressing their reasons at length, 
either upon yoqr Lordship or the other Members of His. 
Majesty’s Government, they will content themselves with 
the declaration they have already made of their opinion 
upon this subject. ", 

The Court are desirous of tiking this opportunity to 
ofler some remarks, and to answer, in a cursory manner, 
part of those public accusations, which have been so assi- 
duously urged against the East-India Company, and against' 
the further continuance of a system, which, they nope," 
will appear to rest, not upon the grounds of individual,-^ 
interest, but upon the firm basis of national advantage. 

Whatever opinions the Court may deliver, upon a sub^ 
ject in which they arq manifestly interested, willdoubtWa'^ 
he received with* circumspection ; but the Court think^^^^ 
that they may be allowed, and with justice upon the pre- 
sent occasion, to assert, that the leading disposition off 
their minds is, to preserve the empire obtained in India to 1 
the parent state. , . f 

Ihe first, and the most prominent of the charg^es,^' 
which have, at various times, been brought against th6 ' 
Company, is the repeated calls which they are accused of 

having 
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having made upon the public^ for money for the prosecu- 
tion of ruinous concerns ; as if they had dissipated large 
fums in useless and improvident undertaliings* Upon 
this head it may be suHicient for the Court to oi}serve, 
that their commercial aHairs (and to those alone was the 
Company *s management restricted) have been invariably 
;utended with success, as they arcs prepared to shew, if 
the proof should be called for ; and that these advantages 
have been suflicient to allow of a moderate ilividend to 
the Proprietors of East-lndia Stock. Over and above this 
dividend, a surplus sum has been applied, arising from 
this source, towards the extension of that territory, the 
acquisition of which has been under the immediate direc- 
tion of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

, But the Court are persuaded, that the magnitude of the 
affairs which the Company have had to manage, has been 
little known and little attended to, otiicrwise it would, at 
once, have been seen, that one of the principal dilRcuItics 
with which the Company have had to contend, is a 
^capital, not in any respect equal to the great extent, va« 
rictv, and importance of those affairs. 

The disbursement of the Company upon 
the single aiticle of commerce in goods and 
wares, or of articles necessary for iu 
management, a disbursement of sums going 
from and returning to the Company, from 
one moment to another, was, at the close of 
the year ,1811, not less than about jCl4,847,674 

To this must be added, the amount of ad- 
vances in India and at home, for stores of 
various kinds^ applicable to the purposes of 
Government, and in constant use for mili- 
tary equipments, &c. ; of cash, arms, &c. ; 
and of debts due to the Company from va- 
licus states and princes, (kc. ; and other 
articles, making, at the close of the Indian 

year 1810, about 21,282,279 

If to these sums be subjoined the absolute 
expenditure made by the Company, for the 
acqiiiiement of a territory, with lorts, am 7 . 
muniticii, &c. and the actual purchase of . 


Carried forward - jSSC, 128,957 

many 
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Brought forward - ^iG, I ^9,951 
many factories and territories, building of / 
docks, purchase of forests, ike: including a 
considerable sum which lias been paid by 
them, at various times, to the Public, or 
disbui'M^J for expeditions, and the mainie- 
nance of captures afterwards surrciKlnxd up 
to the enemy, viz, 15,052,170 


They form altogether an aggregate of *£^51 ,l 82,127 
The capital of the Company is 
In money advanced by the ad- 
venturers, about 780,000 

And they receive from the aid 

of bonds at home 7,000,000 

And from other contingent 
credits, at home and abroad, 
about 7,787,953 


Together 


22 , 567 , 953 ^ 


Leaving a btilancc of • . • • 4028,614,174 


Constituting, at this moment, a perinunent debt in India 

and ill luirope. (See C.) 

7'his aggregate of ^51,182,127, a part of which sum 
only luLs been employed upon the territorial acqiiisitiotiH 
of the (\impany, forms an outlay, beyond the capital of 
the Company? of so large an amount, as to rtiake it 
more inuiter of wonder, how* the Coin|}any have hitherto 
been able to carry on the concern at all, than to render u. 
extraordinary that they should have been constrained, 
respectfully and at various times, to represent the urgency 
of ihcir albiirs, and to press upon the Public for the 
mere return of those sums, which had been fairly expend- 
ed by the Company abroad for the public service ; a ’ 
return which lias never yet been granted to the Company, 
to the extent to which, in justice, it ought to have rcuclu 
ed. In every war which has taken place since the Com- 
pany became possessed of the territorial acquisitions, large 
vmrns of money have been expended in capturing the 
settlements of the French, Dutch, and Danes, and heavy 
expenses incurred in keeping the same, till the political 
views of the -Public oi;ca.siowed these scttlemcinis to be 
rusiorcd, in return for other objects, in which the Com- 

H p*my 
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pany Ivid no particular interest. The Company have* also 
been compelled to pay part of the expense of capturing 
and maintaining an islundi afterwards reserved for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the Crown ; to disburse a considerable 
sum for a force, of which the Public have derived all 
the benefit at home ; and even to contribute to the £gyp« 
tian expedition, the whole of which expenses the Coiii^ 

g my have always thought ought to have fallen upon the 
ate. 

This large and necessary outlay, in fiict, now consti- 
tutes the source of the Company’s embarrassment. A 
considerable part of die money raised in India upon pe« 
riodical loans, to meet this outlay, has (as your Lordship 
well knows) by the terms of these loans, which made 
them payable, if required, in England, and in consequence 
of a general reduction of interest from eight to six per 
cent., beeit at once thrown upon the Company for imme- 
diate payment in Europe ; a sum which, witiiout the aid 
of Parliament, it is impossible for the Company to dis* 
charge. 

Of this large expenditiM^e, sanctioned, and in many 
cases specifically directed by the Ministers of the Crow n, 
it may with justice be asked, what part has been incurred 
for the partial or exclusive advantage of the Company ? 

It is evident^ that the whole concern has been begun 
and' continued by private exertions alone; nor have the 
Proprietors received, by any means, an adequate recom- 
pence for those exertions: they have scarcely derived 
more benefit than tbe common interest of money. And 
if India be an object of regard to tiie world, the Com- 
pany may have the satisfaction of thinking, that they, 
at their own risk and expense, have rescued it from 
contending Nations, and may claim the merit of having 
laid it at the feet of their country ; acquired and pre-* 
served, it is true, at a great pecuniary expense, and by 
such abilities and such exertions, both civil and military, 
us not only to refiect the highest credit upon the East- 
India Company, but also to raise, as the page of history 
will testify, the national character. They venture to 
hope, that when all the great political relations of this 
acquisition are considered, the price paid for it will not 
be deemed as out of proportion to its intrinsic value. 

The wisdom of Parliament will, the Court make no 
dowbr, be applied to preserve what has been so acquired. 
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and finally do justice to those, at whote risk it has been 
obtained ; and not be induced, to. barter positive, and 
very larg^e immediiite advantages, against speculative 
notions and theoretical plans. 

In the second place, it lias been often urged, that the 
Company have been favoured, during thqse t;xertion$,. 
M’ith an exclusive trade, and that the nation has thereby 
lost an opportunity of extending their commercial cuter* 
prizes over a large quarter of the globe. It is true, that 
the Company have been favoured with this exclusive 
trader ; but it may fairly be asked, would India have 
belonged to Great Britain if this exclusive trade bad not 
existed ? That this trade would have been of greater 
magnitude in the hands of individuals, is yet a matter 
that remains to be proved : bat it is obvious, that during 
part of the above period, viz. from the year 1768 to- 
1612, the Public have received, in direct contributions^ 
from the Company, a sum not falling siiurtof «£5,I35,319, 
as w ill appear by the accompanying Account (D). 

With respect to the immediate produce of this trade 
to the Public, the Court believe it wall l)car a comparison 
with that arising from any other distant possession. It 
produced last year to the Public the large jsum of 
^’4,2i:i,42.5 (ir.), in customs <£759,595, andinexcise 
<£3,453,830; and though this rclurn to the Public be 
larger, as the Court have reason to think, in icespect 
to the capital employed, than the return from any other' 
trade, it has, at the same time, been collected with a 
facility unknowai to other concerns; an advantage wiiiqli, 
has been obtained, partly by thi progressive enactment 
of regulations the fruit of many years experience,, and 
jurtly by t!io concentration of the tradt: in. a single port, 
and the prevention of smuggling, which baa been tlw 
consetjiience of it. 

But what has never yet been fairly estimated in the 
existence of the Kjist-India Company is, that the whole 
of these returns liave been brought into the exchequer of 
the Public, without the Public having been called npoti* 
for any direct contribution for the preservation of 
source from whence they have hud their rise, jvhilst 
possessions of the Crown, in every quarter of. Uie globe, 
have drawn from them a considerable sum for their sup,n 
port in troops. What has been saved to the State Iws 

n 2 thus. 
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the Court conceive, been gained by the Public, 
and would aUiount, as the Court are satisfied, in only 
twenty years, to a sum of a very great magnitude. 
From the Navy, indeed, tlic Kast-lnclia Company have 
received important assislanec ; but such asbistance, it 
must be recoilccted, lias been ailorded to I hem only in 
common with the; iVbt of His Majist\\ subjects. 

That the trade of the Company lias been highly bene- 
ficial to the Public, ill alibrding a nursery for seamen in 
time of war, and employmeiit lor tlieni in time of pc'act*, 
and that the Company’s maritime service has conti ibuted 
materially towards those henetits, cannot, tl’c Court 
apprehend, be doubted nor tliat the fortunes of indivi- 
duals, acquired cither in the service of the C\»mpany, or 
by their iudu.^try and exertions under the Company’s 
protection, have gradually contributed to ihei accumula- 
tion of that public stock of national wcaitli, whuiih.is 
enabled this country to stand, aluu^t alone, again a dis- 
united exertions of nearly all Eur(»pe, 

Having offered these cursory observations upon mutters 
of such obvious importance, \vc are directed by the 
Court to slate, that as the pecuniary arrangements ncLes* 
sary for the support of the Coiiipanv cannot, with propriety 
or with effect, be made the subject of coVrcspondeucc, 
they beg to refer these points, as well as all those of 
inferior detail, of which there arc a great many, to a 
personal conference between your Lordship and the De^* 
putaiion of the Court, tvhicb had tjic honor to wait on 
your Lordship this morning. 

Wc have the honor to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship^s most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosanquet, 
iJi;GH Inglis, 

Tlic Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c. &c. &c. 


A. 
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(A.) 

An Account, shewing the Total Amount of the Official 
Value of the Bullion and Morcliandizc Imported into^ 
and Exported from British India (Bengal^ Madras^ and 
Bombay) to London, America, and Foreign Emope, 
Jar Six Ycars^ viz. from 1802-3 to 1807-8 both in^ 
elusive. 



Total of the 

1 OTALOtlhe 


Imports into India. 

Exports. 


hullion 

(fond.>&St(>rcs 

Total 

Of Oooila onlv 

Lv die Il'isI- India 

£ Sterling. 

£ Sterling. j 6 Sterling. 

1 

£' Sterling 

Company 

4,939,12s 

5,547.501 10,436,629 

8,103,897 

By Coiiinundcrb 
and Ofliccrs of 
theConipaiiy’s 
Sliipb ' 


2,819,756 


179.766 

2,640,000 

1,939,000 

By Biitisli Private- 




Traders 

1,167.460 

1 , 8 : 52 , 0 *^')! 0,000,440 

5,681,740 

Americans 

4,543,6()V 

667,(154' 5,211.316 

4,803,283 

Foreign Europeans,.... 

2,(131,093 

l,072,';Ooj 3,124,053 

2,437,752 

Total Imports! 

& Exports J ^ 

12 , 881 , 0 <; 9 j 

ii,7()J,oorj 

.’4,642, 194 

'■^-,070,675 


Memorandiinu There has been a small rjnantity of 
Bullion exported from India to Europe and America, to 
the extent of Sieca Rupees l,73,3l(>, hut wliioli is not 
^uteriai to the present account. 

Note, The value of the Company’s Imports into Indi a 
is taken from the invoices of the sni];s as tlif'v iirrj'.vd m 
India, with the addition of ten per cent, upon the in- 
voice pnee outwards. Tile value of the Britisli i'rivate- 
7'rad**, as also the American and Foreign Euroj/eun, is 
the Indian oindal value, and which appears to roiycs- 
pond pretty nearly u itli llie market piie(\s in India. In 
order to make a ju a romj;an>oii iKtucen the amount of 
the Company’s and llie Private or Fon ign Trade,, the 
goods should be exactly reduced to t!ie same denomina- 
tion of value ; but this is not strictly practicable. 

Errors excepted, 

( Signed ) Robert Wissett, 
East-India House, 4lh March 1812. 
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(B.) 

An Account shewing the Jmmnt of the Official Falue 
of the Hullioii and Merchandize Imported into^ and 
Exporttd from British India {Bcngd^ Madras^ and 
Bombay) to London, America, and Foreign Europe, 
on an Average of Six YearSy viz. from 1802-3 to 180T-8, 
both inclusive. 


London; 

By the EasUlndla 

Company 

By Commanders] 
and Offio 
the Company's 
Shii>s. ....J 
By British Private 

Traders 

Americans 

Foreign Europeans 

Total average "I 
Imports & > jSj 
Exports.... 3 


Ankuax. average of the 
Imports into India. 1 

Annual 
average of 
Exports. 

Bullion. 

Goods and 

Total of 

Merchan- 


Stores. 

Imports. 

dize only. 

£ Sterling. 

£ Sterling. 

j£ Sterling. 

£ Sterling 

833,188 

924,^83 

l,747>'?71 

1,351,483 

JO.OSt) 

440,000 

*69,959 

323,167 

194,576 

305, 4g6 

S00.072 

946,956 

767,377 

111,875 

868,552 

800,547 

341,849 

178,836 

520,675 

406,292 

2,146,849 

1,960,180 

4,107,089 

3,828,445 


The proportions of n^hich are : 

Exported to England — or upwards of ^ths. 

Do. io America or less than Jihs. 

Do. to Foreign Europe or less than Jih. 

The exports of individuals from Britain are ; 

Bullion jSi 04,576 
Goods 31)5,496 


> . . . T. . . £soo,m 

The imports of ditto into Britain 946,956 


Difference, per annum, ^^446, 884 


being not a trade but a Teroiitance, deducting the amount of the profit 
on eyports. 

Errors excepted, 

(Signed) Ros^KT WissETT. 
East-India House, 4ch March 1812. 
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Outlay, Qomwerdal and TerritorM^ of the East-In- 
dia Coumany at Home and Abi'oad^ made, np^ in I'espevt 
to the Indian Accounts^ to the 30tA April 1810, the 
Home Accounts to the \st March I8I I. 

CoMMERCTAL OuTLAY.. 

(No. I.) Cash jC4()0,73tS 

Value of gjOods sold and unsold 5»OW,417 
Value of goods afloat . • . 3,379.389 

House and warehouses . . • 1,^U7>()90 

Balance of property at China 
and Cape of Good Hope . It?40i6!>2 
Cash, {^,ocds, and debts, coin* 

inercial department India . 3,07 1 >(>37 

• jC14,412,9S?» 

Balance of properiv at Rencoolcn and St. 

Helena: the outlay at these places being 
of an anomalous nature, it is stated sepa- 
jatcly • • 434,755 

Total Commercial Outlay ^14,847«^8 

Territorial, Outlay, India, viz, 

(No. II.) Cash in the several departments, 30lh April 1810: 

Bengal, S.R 4,11,38,430, at 

28. perC.R £4,772,058 

Madras, Rags, 1,1(5,24,307, 

ai8s 4,649,793 

Bombay, B, R. 5J,58,g32, at . 

2s. 3d. . 602,879 

— £10,024,660 

Debts owing to the Company : 

Bengal, S. R, 1,33,49,444, 
at 28. perC. R.£l, 648,535 
Madras, Pags. 

94,93,034, at 


8s. . . • 

, 

3,797,214 

Bombay, B* 

R. 

64,01,917, 

al 


2Sa 3d. • ■ 

, 

607,7 ifl 



— — ^^5,953,465 

Stores, &c. : 


1 

Bengal, S. 

R. 


97,88,114. 

at 


8a. per C. 

K.£1,134,725 

Madras, Fags. 


33,16,957, 

at 

1,326,7?! 

8s. ■ • 1 

k 9 

Bombay, B. 

R. 

38,31.083, 

at 


Ss. 3d. , . 

a • 

430,997 



— 8,892.493 


S,845,94« 
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Broughl forward X'l8, 870,618 ^614,347,678 
Balance of property at Prince of Wales’s 
Island . . • U2^,40(i 


iadian territorial outlay 0,0(j, ‘f,0i4 

Territorial Outlay at Home, isr ^Jarcii 1811. 

Debt due from Govern meiu, 
the balance of the oiigiiial 
debt of ^‘4,200.000 . .X?I,207,560 

Debt due from Government, 
ihc balance of ihc account 
for troops, stores, supplies, 960,000 
Advances to several persons 
ill India, to be repaid . . I9,69r> 

2 , 187,255 

Total territorial outlay , . — 4621,282,279 


i;a 6 , 1 29,957 

fNo. III.) Tbc espendilurc at home and abroad, for 
the acquisition of icrmoiy, if:c. being the balance of 
the stock account, i‘ t Much IJit 15,052,170 


Sum total of capital necessary to carry on the concern . 1,182,127 

(No. IV.) 'iliecnpiMl ad\auce:lhy the Adventurers . ^7,7i:<0,0t)0 

'fhe c.|}ual Miijcd bv b'lml .1 7,000,000 

(Sdur uijiii.il, bojn^ a Hoaiiiig debt g».ne« 
rd!', diit 01/ \.rious ; 

iiiurovvcJ of ih" ij'uk Xr700,000 

i ,•'1 iiiau'il cuin»n.^rci il lloalin" drafts . (iOO.OUO 
Su.idiy Minis owing 10 ijuliviciu jU in Knj^lam 2, l.j5,y'J2 
Diblj, deposits, iUiuirbff in> 
terest, and .'dluwances and 
loans, not bearing iiitertil : 

Bt' -. mI .£2,843,134 

1,0I7»238 

Bombay . . „ . • 408,792 

4,269,164 

Debts in India commercial 02, 867 

;. 787 . 95 .S 

Total of capital, without the Bond debt of India, . . jC22,5()7,950 

(No. V^.) Didcrence between the b.ilance necessary to 
rernam in peTnmncui loans, for the purpose of cairying 
oniheconcoTU * 28,614,174 


S;51, 182,127 


Errors excepted, 

p:ast-liulhi llousft, {Signed) Chas. Cartwright, 
4 thAEiali Ui 2 . Aaountant Ge>araL 
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Statement of the Contributions from the East-Indla 
Company to the Public, the Jt'ear IIGS to the 


year J 8 1 2. 

Paid from 1738 to 1775» in confec^uence of nn agreement 
concerning the territorial possessions, (7 Geo. III. 

cap. 57, and 9 Geo. III. cap. 04) £2,l6g,3gg 

Paid from 17^9 to 1773, for indemnity on tea 483,050 

Paid in J779, bounty for seamen raised for the service of 

Government 13,653 

paid in 1780 and 1781, three ships of the line presented 

to Government 95,349 

Paid ill 1731 and 1787, per agreement for a new Charter 

in 1781 400,000 

Paid in 1789 and 1790. for victualling the navy, and 

charges of His Majesty’s troops in India 500,000 

Claim of the Company fur buhsi^>teiice of French piisoners 
of war, and other expences incurred by the Company 
^ on account of Government, wiitten off in 1793 ps:r 

Act of 33 Geo. 111. cap. 5J, sec. 127 4^3,332 

Pant in 1793 and 179^^ parucipation, pui<>uaiic to the 

(Jliatier Act of 1793 500,000 

Paul in 1795 and 1793, cxpeiice of 3,000 seamen raised 

lor ihe service of Government 57,000 

Paid in 1803 and 1804, armed sinps, hired toj liie service 
of Government, and emploieJ in defence of ilic 

countiy 67,330 

Loss, from 1703 to 1811, by saltpetre supplied tv> Go- 
vernment .'ll less than prime cost, as i>cr obligaiion of 
the. Cliaiiei 40.5,906 


Errors excepted, 

Ea-tJndia House, Chas. Cartwright, 

4ili March 1812 . Accountant General. 


(E.) . 

An Account of the Duties of Customs and E.xcisc re- 
ceived on Goods ini ported and exported by the East- India 
Company, in the year ending January 18 il. 

Customs oil Tea .... jC2I9,3?2 

— Oiber Goods. • 4y8.i)0l 

Export Duly* • • 17,653 

Tonnage Duty , • 23wi9 

Toul Customs .... 759,595 

1 
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Totol Customs bfo oght forward 
£.icise« • 3*463,030 


Toul Customs and Excise . ^4,213*496 


Errors cxccptcd, 

'^East-Tndialflouse, (Signed) Chas. CarT^isRIGIIt, 
4th March 1 8 1 2. Accountant GtneraL 


No. xvm. 

Minute of a Meeting of the Deputation, the Sd 
March 1812. 

The Depntation appointed by the Court to confer with 
the President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India assembled this day^ in conseq^uence ol 
their appointment of the 2d instant. 

The Chairman laid before tiie Deputation, minutes of 
a conference which the Chairs had with Lord Melville, 
oil the 20th February, and also with his Lordship, Mr. 
Perceval, and Air. Lon^, on the 24th of February ; like- 
wise several accounts, shewing the present and prospec- 
tive situation of tlie Company’s pecuniary affairs. 

The Chairman then suggestetl certain propositions, as 
hints, to be submitted to Lord Melville, which after full 
deliberation the Deputation resolved to adopt, and to 
wait upon Ivis Lordship to-morrow, at half past ten, for 
the purpose of offering them to bis consideration. 


No. XIX. 

Jit a Secret Court of Directors, held on 

Friday, the 6tb March 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that the Deputa* 
tion Appointed the 2d instant had waited on Lord Mel- 
ville, with a paper containing hints for his Lordship’s, 
consideration, wliich had been approved by the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence. 

The Chairman gave some general explanations, as ta 
what passed at the conference \ and added, that Lori 
Melville’s opinion, on the various propositions submitted 
to him by the Deputation, would be slated by his Lord- 
ship in writing, and should be communicated to the Court 
Ls early as possible. 
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No. XX. 

Hints approved by the Committee of Correspon- 
dence, and submitted to the Consideration qf the 
Et. If OH, Lord Mclvillcj noticed in tjhe preceding 
Minute, 

That the renewal of the Charter shall proceed upon 
the basis of the Act of 1*79$, and that no sjreater exten- 
sion of the trade shall he granted than what v as allowed 
b) that Act ; but ttie lyeputation are reiidy to recou.weifd 
to the Court of Directors, and ultimately to the Court of 
Proprietors, to admit such modifications as may be deem^ 
ed necessary to give grater facilities to the pxi\ate 
trader. 

1st. No British or Indian ship to Sail^ directly or cir- 
cuitously, from a British port in Europe to Chma. 

2d. No British subject to be permitted to reside in 
China, without the Company’s licence, ' 

3d. No goods, the growth or produce of China, to be 
imported into any of the ports of the United Kingdom, 
except by the East-India Company. 

4th, The power of levying duties in India upon British 
subjects, and the subjects of foreign nations, to be con- 
tinued to the Company, upon the footing on which it at 
present exists ; *and the^ same power, with respect to Bri- 
tish subjects, to be extended to the districts within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince of Wales Island, 

5tb. Saltpetre to be considered as a political article, 
and to be confined exclusively to the Company. 

6th. The whole of the Indian trade to be brought to 
the port of London, and the goods sold at the Company’s 
sales, and to be, as at present, under the Company’s 
management. 

\7th. The three per cent, now paid to the Company by 
the private traders, for the warehousing and management 
of the private trade, to be increased to five per cent. 

8th. No private ship to be permitted to sail for India, 
except from the port of London. 

9th. No ship to be permitted to sail, except under a 
licence from the Easuindia Company. Ships obtaining 
this licence, to deliver one copy of their journals at the 
£ast*lndia House ; and the licence to contain such clauses, 

1 2 as 
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8 , ' 

as may be likely to prevent an utiliniitsd or improper 
intercourse of individuals with India. 

10th. Fire-arms, military and naval store?, to be pro- 
hibited articles. 

llth. Existing restrictions, with respect to l!ie article 
of piece goods, to be continued. 

it being desirable, as well for the Public an for 
the Company, that the quality of the silk grown v.\ India 
should not be deteriorated, it is submitted that this auicle 
be confined to the Company. 

I3th. The ships of private persons to be subject to the 
same regulations, in respect to convoys, &c. as those be- 
longing to the Company, 

14th. No private ship to be permitted to i^ail, either 
from Great Britain jto India, or from India to Great Bri- 
tain, of a less burthen than four hundred tons. 

J5th. The Company to be subject to no obligation wuh 
respect to Exports to India, except in common with the 
privjite traders. 

J6th. The Lascars and Chinese sailors brought home 
in private iships to be placed under proper regulation,. 
Not, upon any account, to be sulfered to wander about 
the streets of London, Good treatment to be secured to 
them, and the Company to be enabled, by some summary 
process, to recover the expences to which they shall be 
Ki’ibjccted, in the event of neglect on the part of the own- 
ers of such ships in these respects'. 

I7tli. The Company to be indemnificcl for their unex - 
p;rod engagements for extra shipping, piovided for the: 
accommodation of the private tradei^i 

ISth. An unrestrained intercourse with India to be pn:> 
vented, and the existing resiriciions, witii re.spcct to 
residence in India, to be continued. 

19th. The ru].'*ibcr of His Majesty's forces in India 
to be in future maintained by the East4ndia Company to 
be now fixed, and any troops sent beyond that numb» r 
(except at the express requisition of the LastJndia Com- 
pany) to be at the charge of the Public. 

20tlu The Company to be released from any future. 
accDuht with the Pay Office, and to be licnceforward 
charged, either so much per regiment of a given force, 
or much per man. 

21st. The present heavy current and postponed demands 

of 
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of the Pajr Office against the Company to be Arranged 
upon some footing of general equity, and some advert* 
ance in settling this account made to the share which the 
Con)pany have been obliged to bear in foreign captures ^ 
not retained by them, and to tl)eir having been constrain- 
ed to maintain an Kuropcan and native force, larger than 
what was required for the defence of the Peninsula, and 
other heavy expences. 

22d. The Pr<»prictors to be secured, as at present, 
in the r-'ccipt of their divulcnd of ten and a half per 
cent., uuf.n the. faith of which dividend the capital in 
1793 as raised. 

23d. The whole of the surplus of the Easr-InJia 
Company to be appropriated to a climinuiion of their 
deots, until tue debts be reduced to the sUui of ten miU 
lions lolling. 

24ih. The sums required by the East-Tndi a Company 
to liquidate the (K‘bi transferred from India to Europe, 
and becoming payable in 1812 and 1813, to be funded 
by the Minister, the interest of which shall be regularly 
paid into His Majesty’s Exchequer by the Compaivy, 
together with any such percentage, for the gradual liqui- 
dation of the capital or redemption of the fund, as shall 
be deemed proper by His Majesty’s Ministers. 

The twenty-ilifth article did not form a part of the pro- 
positions Mibniiited to Lord Medvillf*, but is now intru- 
duced l)v t!ic Corumittee of Corrc>>porideuce, and is as 
viz. 

2jih. 'rhat, in order to give the utmost possible ex- 
tension to tiin coinmorce of private merchants, and at the 
same time to secure the Coiupailj’s exclusive trade 
to and from (?liinii, private sliips be not permitted to go 
farther eastward than Point Komania, at the untrance of 
tlie Clinia Seas, and to the northward not beyond the 
erjiiinoctinl line. 

N.B. S.'iould it he the intention of Government that 
private traders .shall be e.xcliided from the Spice Islands, 
the linnts ought then to be for them not to go to the. 
eastward of the Straits of 13ally, nor to tlic northward of 
the Line. 
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' No. XXI. 

At a Secret Committee qf Ccrretpondence, 

Tbe I3th March 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Committee, tliat the 
Pepiity and himself had yesterday waited on Lord Mel- 
ville, and that his Lordship had appointed to-morrow, at 
one o’clock, for a conference with the Members of the 
Deputation, 

The Coiumitteo agreed to recommend to tlio Court to- 
day, that the Quarterly General Court, to be held on 
Wednesday the 25tb instant, be made special, for the 
purpose of laying before the Proprietors the Communi- 
cations which have taken place between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court of Directors, respecting the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter, 

It was also 

Jtesolved, That tho papers containing the said commu- 
nications be printed for the information of the Proprietors, 
and under the superintendance of the Assistant Secretary. 

Draft of a Letter to Lord Melville, to be signed oy 
the Members of the Deputation, requesting that a 

- longer term than that which was Axed in 1793, may bo 

■ granted for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive pru 

vileges, was read and approved. • 

The Chairman calling the attention of the Committee 

- to the correspondence which had passed between Lord 
' Castiereagh and the Chairs at a former period, as to 

relieving the Proprietors of East-India Stock from tbe 
payment of the Inoomc-tax on their diviflonds. 

The same was read, viz. 

Letters from tbe Chairs to Lord Castiereagh, dated 

- the 2d December 1803 and 7th July 1804 ; and 

■ Letters from bis Lordship to the Chairs, dated 20th 
December 1803 and 12th September 1804. 

Draft of a tetter to be signed by tho Deputation and 
’ addressed to Lord Melville upon that subject; and also 
. submitting to his Lordship’s consideration, the expediency 
of providing that the additional dividend of ten shillings 
per cent, paid on the Company’s stock under the Act of 
the 33d of His present Mmesty, cap. 52, see. 124, may 
bo paid out of tbe general profits of tbe Company. 
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No. XXIL 

Correspondence with the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, noticed in the preceding Minute. 

Letter from the Chnirinan and Deputy Chairman to the 
' Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Castlcreagh. 

My Lord, EasUindia House, Dec. 2, 1803. 

We have waited until we had obtained a distinct 
legal opinion froth the Company’s law adviser, with 
respect to the power possessed by the Company of paying 
the Property-tax out of the prohtsof the Company, pre- 
vious to the declaration of a dividend to the Proprietors 
of East India Stock. 

But that opinion having been lately returned to us 
in a shape unfavorable to our ho)>es and expectations, 
we have received the injunctions of the Court of Direc- 
tors to submit this opinion to your lordship’s considera* 
tion, and, at the same time, to express their hopes, that 
your Lordship and the rest of His Majesty’s Ministers 
will think it just and advisable, that the power to wbiclr 
we have above referred, should be granted to the Com- 
parvy by some legislative provision. 

Upon tliis occasion, we have to observe to your Lord- 
ship, that as the law at present stands, the Company ate 
obliged to deduct the full amount of the tax in (piestioft 
from all the dividends payable to foreigners or other per- 
sons, however stnall tho amount of their capital stock 
may be ; although it U fairly questionable, liow far the 
former is legally chargeable to this tax, in respect to 
those profits that may be presumed to arise from the 
Company’s foreign possessions, and whether the latter, 
in some cases, may not be entitled to a partial, and iti 
others to an entire return of the tax so retained, in 
respect of the smallness 6f the proprietors incomes. We 
must also submit, that as the greater part of the other 
public Companies possess the power, and, as we under- 
stand, are disposed to exercise the means of discharging 
this tax out of their surplus profits, it must appear 
doubly irksome to tire Proprietors of Eastrindia Stock to 
seem an almost solitary exception to this general practice, 
particularly when they advert to tho disposition which 
nas, at all times, been evinced by them cheerfully and 
voluntarily, to come forward for the service of die State, 

even 
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even when their own immediate interests have tlierehy 
been placed at stake* 

We feel the nim-e freedom in pressing tin’s point, be- 
cause in -common with your Lordsinp, have enter- 
tained an expectation, that the Public (atler a war which 
Iiasvexiblcd almost since the last renewal of the Company’s 
exclusive trade) would have been placed in possession of 
the share of the Company’s profits, secured to them by 
the Act of 1793, if the enormous taxes which the ne- 
cessities of the State have rendered it necessary to impose 
upon teas and the other articles of the Com|>any’s I’rade, 
and the inevitable expenecs of another svar, had not 
j>Iaccd a bur to those expectations, which wc think might 
otherwise reasonably have been formed. 

We therefore venture to express a sanpjuine hope, that 
under a proper consideration of all the circumstances of 
the present case, under a review of the very large sums 
anuqalty paid to Goveniment out of tlu* Com|)iiny’s 
trade, amounting to no less than ^3,200,000, as a[>pear» 
by the iiicloscd account, and wh.ci), in fact, ought in 
part to be considered an anLlci])ated partition of tlie 
Public out of the Indian revenues, since nothing short 
of a surplus in India would, we conceive have enabled the 
Company to support them to the extent they are now 
imposed ; — that, under a due attention to tiie benefits 
which even the Public ilicmbelves (when we advert to 
their interest in the ultimate prosperity of the Company) 
may derive from an increased value to the price of the Com- 
pany’s stock, which may be aflixed by such a measure, 
in case a commerce, extended beyond its present amount 
(an event not at all improbable), sliould hereafter demand 
additional funds to carry that commerce on ; — and, 
finally, that under a consideration of what is due to the 
knowfi and experienced liberality of the Company’s ef- 
forts in the public service, yoiir Lordship’s interference, 
■with the rest of His Majesty’s Ministers, will be given, 
to assist, what we hope, may be considered jn the light 
of the neither unjust or the unreasonable pretensions of 
the Court of Directors, in behalf of the body they rcpie- 
sent upon the present occasion. — We have the honor to 
be, 'My Lord, Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) JaCo^ BosaqUet, 
John Roberts. 

TheRt,Hon. Lord Viscount Castlereagli, 

&cr & 
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Letter from the Rt, Hon^ Lord Viscount Castlereagh to 
the Chairman arid Deputy Chairman. 

Gentlemen, Whitehall^ 20ih December ^ 1803. 

I have to acknowledge the honor of your- letter of 
the 2d instajit, on the subject of which I have bad a very 
full and deliberate discussion with Mr. Addington. 

We should both feel anxiously disposed to lend our ai<| 
to the accomplishment of any measure which had a ten- 
dency tO*^accomaiodate the holders of East-India 8tock> 
but under all the circumstances of the present case, 
regard being had to the existing appropriations under the 
act of 1793, the degree in which the funds at home and 
abroad may be affected by the peculiar circumstances of 
the present year, and the difficulty that must necessarily 
attach to the proposition, whether it be considered in the 
light of relieving from tjie lax a particular description of 
income arising from property, by throwing the same on 
other funds, or in that of a temporary and special increase 
of dividend to the Proprietors, we do not feel ourselves 
warranted in advising the Court to submit a bill for this 
purpose to Parliament. 

We are further of opinion, that the relief sought by 
the measure is not of that magnitude, which should 
induce the Company to solicit this indulgence from 
Parliament, under the difficulties above stated ; nor are 
wc persuaded if, in point of fact, other corporate bodies 
have so relieved themselves from the tax, that the pro- 
ceeding, on their part, however warranted by law, affords 
a precedent^ which, in principle, the East-India Com- 
pany, with an enlarged view to their own interests, 
should be solicitous to follow. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, * 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Castjlereaoh. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman ^ 

RL Hon, Lord Viscount Castlereagh. 

My Lord, . East -India House ^ 1th July 1804. 

It is in consequence of the instructions of .a General 
Court of Proprietors which lately assembled, to take 

K ^ into 
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into consideration the tax levied, in virtue of 'the of 
the King-, on the dividends payable on East-India stock, 
that we now take the liberty to addicss your Lordship 
again bn that subject. 

Notwithstanding the answer returned by your Lordship 
to the application which our predecessors in made 

to you, under date the 2d December last, ibr the aid of 
H;s Majesfy’s Ministers, in order to relieve ilje fiolders 
of ihe Company’s- stock from the pf^yment of ilie Proper- 
ty-tax out of their dividends, the Proprietors >X\\\ think, 
that whether regard be had to the design and spirit of 
tlic Act of 1193, to the general state and circumstances 
of the Company, or to the peculiar situation of the 
Stock-holders, they are aggrieved by the operation giveii, 
in their case, to the Act imposing a tax on property. 

It was after a full consideration and adjustment of 
the interests of all parties, the public, the Company-, 
and individuals, that ort the renewal of the Charter, 
the cli<ridend of the Stock-holders was fixed at tea 
and a half per cent, per annum. The law then vnadc, 
in allowing it to rise to that rate, forbad it to go higher ; 
and the reduction of it below that rate was left to the 
discretion of the Proprietors themselves. I'iiis . was, 
therefore, understood to be the fixed certain income 
assigned to the Members of the Company, out of all its 
funds, territorial and commercial. And hence, wc think, 
it may fairly be argued, that such a deliberate formal 
settlement cannot justly be disturbed, but by a proceed- 
ing equally direct and appropriate ; and that no mere 
tnoasure of taxation, having only a genurnl aim, without 
any cognizance of the peculiar circum.'stanccs under 
which this arrangement was concluded, ought' to defeat 
it, because if the contrary principle be once admitted, 
whilst the Public is still immensely benefited by Indian 
revenue and trade, and all the other classes of subjects 
connected with them continue to derive the advantages 
provided for them, the Proprietors of that stock, which 
bus been the foundation ^ind support of the whole, may 
absolutely be divested of all the dividend they were to 
receive from it. We think, therefore, it may be con- 
tended, that conformably to the spirit of the Act of 1793, 
the Property-tax should not operate upon the dividend, 
but be a charge upon the general funds of the Company. 

This will appear more reasonable, if it be considered 

that 
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that very many of the Proprietors of India stock, who 
have liciil that stock long, receive no more on the cost of 
it than the common interest of money, namely five per 
whilst liioir property, is exposed to the influence of 
all the adverse contingencies to wJiich the Company’s 
aflairs are liable; and whilst the Company, that is so say, 
those Proprietors in tlicir collective capacity, serve as the 
channel, or medium, by which immense advantages are 
chifubud through the nation, in its commerce, its revenues, 
and rile wealtli of all the successive races of British sub- 
jects, employed in or connected with their territories and 
art’airs. These just observations acquire now a peculiar 
force, when, in duties and customs alone, the Eastern 
commerce pays to the State j£3,226,000 per annum, and 
u'hen the receipts of the Company, for the last twelve 
months, are diminished near a million sterling, in consc' 
qnence of the new and excessive duties imposed on their 
trade. 

We are unwilling to urge tlie liberality which the Com^ 
pany has on all occasions manifested, to aid, according to 
jts means, the exertions of the State ; but the duty jui- 
posed on ns by our Constituents requires that liberality 
should be noticed ou the present occasion. By subscribing 
for two millions of the Loyalty Loan in 1797, the Com- 
pany lost tlie sum of ^206,000, The three compleat and 
effective regiments of volunteers, whicii they have main'* 
tained' for a number of years past, have cost them very 
large sums ; and the last aid.given by them in shipping,' 
on the particular suggestion of Government, is a new in-, 
stance of the promptitude and alacrity, with which they 
devote their funds to the support of the public interest. 

After all these contributions, it has appeared ungracious 
to the Proprietors, that whilst other public, bodies, which' 
liad not given so largely to the wants of the State, were 
allowed to defray the Property-tax out of their general 
funds, the Proprietors of East-lndia Siotk, were required 
to charge the modicum they received for the usq of .tlipir 
own money, and for being the agents in such vast, con- 
cerns, with a tax, hard upon them though unimportant, 
in its amount to the Public, and from which, they con- 
ceive, the Act of 1793 ought to protect the dividend theiv 
accorded to them. 

When our predecessors in office mentioned a reference 
Kg to 
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to Parliament, they probably had no more in view than 
5ome supposed necessity’ of a modification of the Property- 
tax,; but we humbly apprehend that, in order to exonc- 
jate the Proprietors, indii'idiially, from the payment of 
the tax, no such reference is necessary, since for engaging 
in the Loyalty Loan, for forming the three regiments of 
volunteers, and for the late aid of shipping, it was thought 
sufficient that His Majesty’s Ministers should consent to 
the defraying of the charges arising from these measures, 
out of the general funds of the Company. 

Wishing to state nothing upon tnis subject, but what 
appears to us naturally to grow out of it, we shall only 
aud, that the effect of the imposed tax upon the value of 
the, Company’s s^ock must be very obvious, since the di- 
vidend receivable upon any public fund is, in fact, the 
measure of its value in the market, and every reduction, 
by whatever means, effected in the produce of any stock, 
is in reality a reduction in the worth of the capital ; and, 
accordingly, we find that the stock of tJjc India Company? 
compared with that of the Bank, sells at a price dispvo- 
portionably low. 

Upon all these grounds, with those which have been 
before urged, we cannot but request and hope, that us 
the determination of the point which ouv Constituents, not 
. from interest only, but from various other motives, have 
so much at heart, seems not to depend upon any revision- 
ary proceeding of Parliament (which however, if neecssa- 
Vy, we shoula still urgently desire) but upon the aqquies- 
, cence of His Majesty’s Ministers, we cannot but earnest- 
ly request and hope,| that it will seem expedient to your 
Lordship to add your own recommendation to this reprcr 
sentation,, and that you will have the goodness to submit 
both to the Chancdlor of His Majesty’s Exchequer. 

\Ve Kavexbe honor to be, My Lord, 

Totiir most obedient bumble servants, 

{Si 0 ned) W.F. Elphinstone^, 

. , Charles Grant, 

Horn Lord Viscount Castlereaghj| 

&c. 
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h^TTLK/rom the Rt. lion. Lord Viscount C.i-,tIorcagh (o 
the Cfiainimn and l)*^puty Chainuuu. 

Gentlemen, Jndia Boards \ '2th September 1804, 

111 conipliancc witli the desire of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, as expressed in your letter of the 7th July last, 

I have reconsidered, with the most earnest disposition at 
all times to prorqotc their wishes, the opinion wliicli I 
before presumed to express, on the propriety of their 
dividends being discharged from any deduction on accmint 
of the late tax upon property, by causing the same to be 
paid out of the general funds of die Compain'', and 1 have 
also coinuiunicated with Mr. Pitt on this subject. 

Notwithstanding the very ingenious reasoning contained 
in your Letter, we arc clearly of opinion, that a payment 
of this nature, directed to the individual emolument of 
the Proprietors of Iiulia Stock, and not in any respect to 
tlie public service of the Company, cannot be issued, 
under the existing appropriations aH’ecting their funds, 
without the express sanction of Parliament. 

Had the tax been directly imposed on income, as under 
the former law, v/e apprehend it never would have sug- 
gested itself to the Court of Proprietors, that income 
derived from the dividends of the Company should enjoy 
any partial exemption. The policy of the Legislature 
has recently been, to apply the tax to the sources of 
income, rather than to levy it, as formerly, uj)©!! the 
statement of the possessor. It does not appear to lis, that 
this change in the mode of assessment' can justify a claim 
to personal relief from the tax itself. If not, ' the propo- 
sition resolves itself either into an increased dividend, or 
into a new appropriation of the net proceeds, enabling 
the Company to charge; the tax on their funds generally, 
as some other Corporates have done, who arc sole pro- 
prietors in such funds. ^ This opens so large a question in 
principle y and for so small an object, either as it affects 
the interest of the Pul^lic or the individual Proprietors, 
that I should conceive, under all the circumstances, the 
Court will not f&el disposed to pr^ss it at such a ^moment 
apoii the attention of ffarli^^ent.. ' ^ 

I have the honor to Be, Gentlemen, 

your‘ most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed ) C a stle r ^ ag H. 
'J'he Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
pf thp East-India Company, 
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No. xxiir. 

M a Secret Court of Directors, held on 

AVeclncsday, the JSth March 1812. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Correspondence 
laying before the Court draft of a letter fo Lord Melville, 
to be signed by the Deputation, requesting that a longer 
term tlian that which was fixed in 1793 may be granted 
for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive privileges, the 
same was read and approved ; as was aUo 

Draft of a letter to his Lordship, to be signed bv the 
Deputation, submitting to his couaitleration the expcvlioncy 
of providing, that titc additional dividend of ton sihliings 
per cent, paid on the Company’s stock, under the act of 
the 33d of bis present Majesty, cap. 52, sec. 12 1, may 
be paid out c^f the general profits of the Company ; and 
also, that authority may be given to inaki! the Ihopcrty- 
duty on the dividends a charge on those profits. 


No. XXIV. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville, noticed in the preceding Mi- 
nute. 

My Lord, EasUindia House, l^fh March 1812. 

Although we are aware that this may not he copsi- 
ilercd the proper time to discuss the term of years for 
which the exclusive privileges of the Company should be 
renewed, yet, under the prospect of your Lordship’s soon 
leaving the India Board, we are anxious to avoid any 
delay, in requesting your Lordship^s attention to that 
point. 

On reference to the ncgociations in 1793, we observe 
that the principal ground on which the Company founded 
their application for a renewal of their privileges for a 
long term, was, that sufficient time might be allowed for 
the liquidation of their debts at interest in India, the 
amount of which, at that period, was seven millions ster- 
ling. The term then granted was twenty years, from the 
1st of March 1794, including the usual notice of three 

years, 
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years, ihvs term bL*ing considt-rctl iidequale! to' the object 
in view. 

The Company's debts at interest in India arc now sup- 
posed to amount to twenty-five millions storlin^y, cxeUi- 
sivc oF tile del>t in Europe.; we trust, .therefoiv, it will 
be evid^^nt, that a longer term tluin that which, was grant- 
ed in 175>3 is iiuiiiponsable, to admit of the gradual rcr • 
duction of the present debt, and the effectual operation 
of any measures which may be determined on for that 
purpose- 

Wi thou t mentioning any particular term, we take t|ic 
liberty of referring your Lordship to the Act of the 3d of 
George II. cap. 14, to shew that a longer period than 
that granted in 1793 has been conceded ; and as, under, 
every view of the subject, considering the contingencies 
of war, or other interruption, we arc convinced of the 
necessity of a more extended term, for the purposes of 
liquidating debts of such magnitude, and of restoring 
the Company’s affairs to that state of prosperity, which 
is essential both to them and the Public. We rely with 
confidence on your Lordship’s concurrence in the opinion 
wc have submitted. 

Wc have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 
Your Lordsliip’s most obedient, humble Servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosanquet, 
Hugh Inclis, 

W. F, Elphinstone, 
Edward Parry. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, 

&.C. &c. &c. 


No. XXV. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville, also noticed in the preceding 
Minute. 

My Lord, East- India House, X()th March 

In addition to the subject on which vve had the honor ro 
address your Lordship yesterday, there are two points to 
which we are very desirous of calling your attention, bcfoic 
your Lordship leaves the India Board. 
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The first point, which is mentioned in the hints submitted 
to youf Lordship on the 4th instant, is the dividend of ten 
shillings per cent, paid to the Proprietors, under the Act of 
the 33d of His present Majesty, cap, 52, sec. 124, from the 
separate fund of the Company. 

When it was in conremplation to increase the capital stock 
of the Company in 1797^ found that the payment of 

this dividend to ihc Proprietors of the new stock w^ould have 
exhausted the separate fund, previous to the expiration of 
the present term of the Company’s exclusive <rade. To 
guard against ihi^, a clause was inserted in the Act of 37th 
of His Majesty, cap. 31, authorizing the payment of a 
dividend of ten shillings per cent, to the Proprietors of the 
increased stock, from the annual profits 6f the Company’s 
trade. 

The additional stock has not been raised, and the separate 
fund has found adequate to the payment of the dividend 
of ten shillings per cent, upon the existing capital hitherto, 
‘and will continue ro be so until the year 1819, when it will 
be nearly exhausted. 

As the Proprretors have derived from the dividends little 
more than live per cent, on the capital, it appears to us that, 
on the renewal of the Company’s privileges, they may en- 
tertain a reasonable expectation of continuing to receive this 
addition of ten shillings to the usual dividend of £10 per cent. ; 
and as the separate fund will not, as stated above, be suffi- 
dent for the purpose, during any probable term, for which 
the renewal may be granted, we take the Jiberty of submitting 
to your Lordship’s consideration the expediency of providing 
for ’the additional dividend, out df die general • profits of the 
Conripany. 

The other point to which wc request your Lordship’s at- 
tention is, the payment of the Property-duty on the dividends. 
The Couit of Directors and the Proprietors have always 
considered it a hardship, that this duty was not allowed to be 
paid from the profits of tl»c Company ; we have the honor to 
enclose copies of letters on this subject, which wxre addressed 
to Lord Castlereagh in 1803 and 1804, and ^ve flatter our- 
selves that the arguments they contain will induce your Lord- 
ship, when the question of renewing tlie privileges of the 
Company is under discussion, to recommend that authority 
may be given to make the Property-duty on the dividends a 
charge on the general profits of the Company, 


As 
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As the profits of the. Company , ’were, specifically appro- 
priateil by the Act of 1793, s®t»® difficulty may possibly, 
fiom that circumstance. Have occurred in conceding this point ; 
but as, in any new arrangement, the subject of appropriation 
will necessarily undergo considerable modification, we should 
hope that the objection formeriy urged daay easily be obviated* 
If it ^uld be finally determined, that the surrender of any 
considerable proportion, of the exclusive privileges of the 
Company is to be made, it appears to be the more necessary 
that some boon should be held out to the Proprietors, in al- 
leviation of the sacrifices to, which their consent may be re- 
quired ; we hope, therefore, we may be permitted to indulge 
a confident expectation of your Lordship’s favorable consi- 
deration of the points now submitted. 

We have the honor to be. My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Jacob Bosavouet, 
Hh6H Inclis, 

W. H. ELPHtNSioNE, 
Edward Par.ry, 
Charles Mills. 

Tile Rt. Hon, Lord Viscount Melville, 


No. XXVI. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on . 

Tuesday, the 24th March )8i2. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Correspondence 
laid before the Court a letter from Lord Melville to the 
Chairman and Deputy, dated^the atst instant, stating his 
sentiments in reply to their letftH^ of the 4th instant, and en- 
closing 

A paper containing “ Observations on the Hints suggest- 
“ cd by the Deputation of the Court of Directors, 3d 
“ March 1812.” 

The Chairman also laid, before the Court a letter from 
l.ofd Melville to (he Chairman and Deputy, dated the 23d 
instant, in reply to the two letters which the De()Uta(ion from' 
the Court bP Directors addressed to’ his Loticisfiip on the 
r8tb and |oth instant* t..-,:, .. 

The 
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The same y^sre read* 

The Chairmim dien moving the Court, 

Ordered, That the several papers now read, together wjtn 
the other correspondence, which has passed, respecting the 
ncgociation for the renewal of the Company s exclusive 
privilepes, be laid before the General Court to be hekl to- 
iporrow, and printed, as speedily as possible, for the intoi- 
niation of the Proprietors. 


No. XXVII. 

I/ETTER fron^ thjS Ht. Hon. liOrd Viscount Mel- 
ville to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, no- 
tited in the preceding Minute. 

Gentlemen, Jndia Board, Q.\st March 1812 . 

I have delayed answering your letter of the 4th instant 
t received, the 6th) until I could transmit to yon, at the same 
time, repb'cs to the several propositions brought forward hy 
the Deputation of tljc Court of Directors, at our conference 
on the 4tii instant. 

In submitting ,to you these observations, however, 1 beg 
to be distinctly understood, as conveying to you only the' 
present sentiments of His Majesty’s Government on the 
several points to which tlt^ propositions relate. Public dis- 
cussion on snehan important question, may possibly produce 
an alteration of opinion op some of the details ; and though 
the subject has beeri fully considered, it pnay be deemed ne- 
cessary, in the further progress of the measure, to propose, 
op.SoptP points, regulations of a different description from 
those, which are suggested in the enclosed observations. 

•The Court of Directors, qre perfectly correct in supposing 
that it 4 now, sis it has been for a considerable time past, the 
fixed .inteotion of His Majesty’s Government, to withhold 
their concurrence fl'om any proposition which might be sub- 
mitfed to farliaptent for continuing to the East-lndia Comi 
pany their privileges of exclusive trade on their present foot- 
ipe. It is unnece^ry nOyv to discuss, whether the provisions 
of the Act of 1793 (by which the Company’s pionopoly 
vras so fer relaxed a$ to admit the goods of private mer- 
chants tp be coqvcyed ip the Company’s ships) have in anY 
degree fulfilled the expectations or intentions of the Legis- 
lature. 
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Jaturc. It will not be denied, that the facilities granted 
that act have not been satisfactory, at least to the merchants, 
either of this country or of India They have been the 
source of constant dispute, and they have c^en entailed a 
heavy expense upon tlie Company, witliout affording to the 
Public any adequate benefit from such a saOiificd. You will 
do me the justice to iccollcct, that in all our discussions on 
this subject, both recently and on fornler occasions, the ad*i 
mission of the ships of merchants in this country into thO 
.trade of India, in concurience with thoSe of the Company, 
has never been urged as a measitre, from which much imme- 
diate benefit would, in my opinion, be derived, either to the 
country or to the individuals who mi^ht embark in the 
speculation; and 1 certainly am not without considerable 
appiehension, that, at least on the first opening of the tiadc, 
the public expectation, as to the British leiritorici in India 
affording any considerable outlet for Brkiih manufactures, be- 
yond the amount of our present expoits, may be disappoint* 
«d. On that admission, however, and on the necessity or 
guarding against the unrestrained intercourse of Europeans 
with the tcnicoiies of the Coillpany, 0i of the native States 
in India (in which also I fully conCui ), nearly the whole of 
the arguments adduced by tne Court of Directors against 
any opening of the trade are founded. But it must be re** 
collected, that in determining the question, as to continuing 
the whole or a part of the Company's monopoly, it Will be 
the duty of Parliament to consider, not merely whether it 
may be safe to prolong it, but whether It may be unsafe to 
abridge or abolish it. As far as relates to the trade with 
India, and several other countries included within the limits 
of the Company’s Charier, the Court da not appear to have 
mccccdcd in establishing the proposition, that any detriment 
will arise to the public inteiesr, either in this counny or m 
hidia, or ultimately even to the interest of the Comptiny 
themselves, from the introduction of private adventurers. 
It the Company carry on their trade more expensively ana 
with less activity and industry than private individuals, it i# 
unjust to the country, as well As to the inhabitants of British 

India, that the exclusive monopoly should be conliduCd^ and 

in such a state of things, the trade is more likely to be ad* 
vantageous to the country, and beneficial to the individuals in 
their hands, than in those of the Company : hut if the lat- 
ter shall conduct it with skill and enterprize, and with due 
L a and 
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Rnd unremitting attention to economy, the extent of their 
capital, and the superior facilities which they must continue 
to pds^ess^ of providing their investment in India at the 
cheapest rate, will undoubtcdJy affof^ them the means of suc- 
cessful rivalship with ali other competitors. 

In adverting, in your letter of the 4th instant, to the state- 
ment contained in mine of the 17th December, on the pro- 
posed transfer of the^ Company’s army to the Crown, you 
do not appear to have understood accurately the purport of 
nw suggestion. I entertained no doubt, as to the expediency 
bi continuing to the Company’s Governments in India the 
si^remacy of their, military, as well as civil authority : but 
though various regulations ntay possibly be ncces'^aJ y, with a 
view to promote the discipline and efBciency of the army in 
India, I am not 'aware, that any legislative enactments arc 
requisite, except as to the amount of force which His Ma- 
jesty may be empowered to maintain in India, ai the. expense 
of the Company, and perhaps also some provisions, in ic- 
gard to the relative powers of the Board of Commissioners 
and the Court of Directors* 

In your letter of the 4th instant, you advert to the ques-^ 
tiqn as to how far it may be expedient to admit into the trade 
with this country, sWps built in India and manned with In- 
dian seamen. This is undoubtedly an important considera- 
tion, as it involves in it, to a certain extent, a departure 
from the principles on which the navigation system of this 
country^ has hitherto been conducted. As flir as the East- 
India Company is, concerned, it will probably be neccs&arv 
to leave the matter on its present footing, during tiic con- 
tinuance of the war; but if the trade with India is to be 
opened to all British ships, in tlie manner already pointed out, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for breaking in upon 
the system of our navigation laws, by permitting any other 
than British ships, with a due proportion of Biiiish seamen, 
'to import colonial produce into the United Kingdom. 

I have not thought it requisite, in this letter, to trouble 
you with any observations on several points adverted to in 
your s of the 4th instant, which are also noticed in the en- 
tlosed paper of hints and of replies to the several proposi- 
tions. 1 sh^ll abstain, also, from any remarks on the cal- 
culations detailed in your letter, and which arc introduced 
more with the view, as I conceive, to viiulicaic the Com- 
pany in their past management of ihc exclusive trade to India 

and 
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and the ^ovcrnmpnt of their territorial poftsc«jions, ' tIvan to 
ciny practical results to be derived from your staten^ent, iit 
relatioiir to th6 matters at present in discussion between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Court of Directors, The 
Committee of the House of Commons pa East 4 ndia Af- 
fairs have already submitted to the House detailed statements 
on that part of the subject, and in any further reports- which 
they may. present they will probably complete the investiga- 
tion. I am. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) Melville, 
To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Easc-India Company. 


No. XXVIII. 

Observations on the Hints suggested by the Depu- 
' tation of the Court of Directors, Sr/ March 
1812, adverted to in the joregoing Letter, 

1st, ad, and 3d. It is deemed advisable, with a view 
to the security of the revenue and to other objects connected 
with the trade to Cbina< to leave it on its present footin'^, 
and to guard, by proper regulations, against any encroach- 
ment on that branch of the Company’s exclusive privilege. 

4th. This proposition ought to be acceded to ; with the 
reservation, however, that the Government-i in India ought 
to be restricted from imposing new duties, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the authorities in England. 

5th. The Company are understood ro iiave, in some 
degree, the power of regulating th^ internal trade pf salt- 
petre in India; it appears, therefore, to he scartcly neces- 
sary to impose any other restrictions on the exportation of 
saltpetre from India, than such as may be vleemtd expe- 
dient for political objects, especially in time of war. 

6th. The adoption of the regulation suggested in this pro- 
position, will probably tend to the security aud advantage of 
the public revenue, in collecting the duties on all aiticlcs 
imported from the East-Indics and China, as well as other 
countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

7th. The Company ought at least to be indemnified from 
the charges incurred by this management. 

Sih. Theie 
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Stli. There does not appeaf to exist any sufficient reasoii 
for preventing ships from clearing out for the East-IndieS 
from other ports of the United Kingdom besides the port of 
London. 

9tb. It virill be necessary, either by the regulations sug- 
gested in this proposition, or by others of a similar descrip- 
non, to guard against the evil therein described. 

lOth. It will probably be necessary to regulate the ex- 
portation of military stores to the East-Iiidies, and alsd of 
naval stores in time of war. 

I Ith. It is understood tliat the object of this proposition 
is to secure to the manufreturers of piece goods in India 
the continuance of regular and constant employment, under 
the same system of local management, for their benefit, 
which prevails at present. If that object is . likely to be 
attained, without continuing the restrictions mentioned in 
this proposition, it certainly would be desirable that they 
should cease, except in so far as it may be necessary tn 
regulate the importation of Indian piece goods, with a view 
to the protection of British manufactures. 

12th. As no such restriction exists at present in the im- 
portation of silk by priva.tc merchants, and as the reasons 
which have hitherto been adduced, on the part of the Court 
of Directors, for establishing such a regulation, though en- 
titled to much consideration, do not appear to be conclu- 
sive, it will scarcely be deemed expedient to agree to this 
proposal. 

13th. This suggestion appears to be perfeedy reasonable.' 

14th. It is un£rstood, that this proposition is founded on 
a principle of guarding against the. dangers to which vspsels 
of less burtlien than four hundred tons wotdd be exposed - on 
a voyage to the East-Indies, and also of providing for the 
security of the revenue, which might be affected by per- . 
mining importations in smaller vessels. These reasons, 
though entitled to due consideiarion, do not appear to be 
sufficiently strong to justify the proposed restriction, or dte 
making a distinction, in that respect, between ships trading 
to the East-Indies and to other countries. 

15th. This seems to be reasonable. 

loth. It will be necessary to provide^ by proper regu- 
lations, for the care and ihaintbnanee of these persons,,- and 
for their return to the East-Indies. 

17th. This proposal would be -wholly inadmissible, unless 
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it were limited to such vinexpired engagement^ as do not 
extend beyond March 18141 when the Company's present 
term of exclusive privileges will expire j but the public may 
fairly look to the Company to bear this burthen, as a com- 
pensation, to a certain extent, for the continuance of the 
exclusive trade to China. 

18th. It will He indispensably necessary^ for ihe purpose 
of guarding against the incoiwenience herein alluded to, 
that the existing restrictions shall be continued, with such 
alterations as may be requisite, in the new system of trade. 

19th. The number of His Majesty \s forces to be main* 
tained by the £ast-India Company may, without inconve- 
nience, be limited, as herein suggested. It will be ncce$« 
5ary, however, in consequence of the Increased extent of 
the British territories in India, since the passing 'of the Act 
by which the number is at present regulated, that a consi- 
derable addition should be made to it. 

20th. It will be necessary, that the present system of ;iic- 
counting between the East-India Company and the Pay- 
master General should be abolished, and new regulatioue 
enacted. 

2isr. These demands must necessarily be arranged on the 
principles suggested by the Committees of the House of 
Commons, who have reported upon the subject of the ac* 
counts herein referred to. If it were necessary or proper, 
in discussing the future regulations which it may be deemed 
advisable towtablish, respecting the affairs of the East-Jndia 
Company, there would be no difficulty in dememstraring, 
that the amount of force maintained in India has not gone 
beyond what was requisite for the defence and security of 
the Company’s possessions, and A>r other operations, in:]- 
mately and inseparably connected with those objects. 

2 2d. The Proprietors ought to be secured, as at pre- 
sent, in their dividend of ten and a half per cent. 

23d, The whole of the surplus funds of the East-lndia 
Company, at home and abroad, ought to be applied, in the 
first instance, to the reduction of debt, tilt it is reduced in 
India to the sum of ten millions, and the bond debt at home to 
the sum of three millions, after providing for a proportionate 
increase of the capital stock of the Company, If they shall 
think fit to avail themselves of the power now vested in 
them by tew to that clfcct. 

24th, It 
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24th- It is intcn<lcd to Sut^mic to Parliament a proposition 
to that effect, or.similar in substance. 

25tl3t, If the object adverted to. in this proposition can be 
obtained by exclusion from the dominions of the Emperor 
of Chiria^ and a prohibition to import the produce of that 
country without license from the Company, it will be pre- 
ferable to the mode herein suggesied» There seems to he 
no reason for excluding the private trade from the Spice 
Islands. 


No. XXIX. 

Letter from- Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Melville 
io the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, also no- 
ticed in the iMinute above-vientioncd. 

Gemlcmen, India Boards 2 ^d March ^ 1812. 

i have had tlie honor to receive the two letters which 
the Deputation from the Court of Directors addressed to me, 
on the 18th and 19th instant. 

It is undoubtedly reasonable, that the further term now 
proposed to be granted to the East-lndia Company of their 
privileges cf exclusive trade and the government or the Bri- 
tish territorial possessions in India, should be for such a 
period, as may be sufficient, if unforeseen contingencies do 
not arfte, to produce a considerable reduction of the debt, 
both in India and at home. The experience, however, of 
the last twenty years, has sufficiently demonstrated, that it is 
impossible to calculate, '^ith any degree of accuracy, on 
what may be the state of the Company's affairs in India at 
the expiry of another period of the same duration. If they 
arc prosperous, the same term as was granted in 1 793 'will 
be sufficient for the purposes described in your letter of the 
38th ; but if untoward events shall occur, and the Com- 
pany shall be again engaged in expensive wars, it will be de« 
sirable that Pailiameiit should have the opportunity of re- 
considering the subject, and of making such new provisions 
as the case may appear to require. Under those circum- 
stances, 1 do not think it will he advisable to propose a longer 
term than what was granted by the Act of 1793J twenty 
years from the expiry of the existing period, with three years 
previous notice. 

I have 
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I liavc no hesitation in admitting that the suggestion in 
your Letter of the 19th instant, relative to t!ie continuance 
of the dividend of ten shillings per cent, on the existing ca- 
pital of the East-India Company> after the separate fund 
shaU be exhausted, is reasonable, and that it will be proper 
to comply with iu 

Your proposition, in regard to the payment of the Pro- 
perty.tax, re<]uii*es much more consideration, and 1 cannot, 
at present, bring myself to concur in the expediency of 
agreeing to submit it to Parliament. A confident expectation 
may be entertained, from the slate of the Company’s re- 
venues in India, and from the reduction of expense which 
lias already taken place, or which may still be effected, b^th 
at home and abroad, by means completely within your power, 
that a large annual surplus will be available towards the re- 
duction or debt ; but when it is recollected, that though the 
amount of the debt in India has recently been consi- 
derably diminished, it has been proportionably increased at 
home, and considering, also, that provision must be made, 
for the possible contingency of the Company having to pay, 
in this country, the iiucrest, not only of tlicir large debt at 
lionie, but also of the whole debt of India, I do not think 
ifiat it would be wise or prudent, at least till after the expe- 
ricnen of a few years, to make an addition to tlic permanent 
charges of the Company at home, to the amount of the 
Property-tax upon their dividends. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Melville. 
Tlic Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of tlj^c East-India Company. 
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No. XXX. 

Note from Lord Alelville inclosing Copy of a Rt - 
solution of a Meeting of Persons interested in tiu 
*Tin Trade. 

Lord Melville presents his compliments to tlic Chair- 
man and Deputy Cliainimn, and transmits for their con- 
sideration, the inclosed copy of a resolution of a meeting 
of persons interested in the I’in trade, wliich was com- 
municated to him by Mr* Tyrwhitt. 

India Board, 5rh March, 1812, 

^•Resolved, lladruth^ 2MhFthruary^ 1812. 

That Lord Falmouth, Lord Do Dunstanvillc, the 
Lord Warden, tho County Members, Davies Giddy, 
Esq,, Mr. Unwin, and any other gentlemen of the 
‘‘ county, interested in the tin trade, who may happen 
to be in Loudon, be desired to use their endeavours to 
“ get a clanse inserted in their charter, binding them to 
export a certain quantity of tin, not exceeding 1200 
‘‘ tons per annum, at a certain price, to be fixed at 
twenty per cent, under the average price of tin in 
I.ondon in each vear*” > 


No. XXXI. 

Letter the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
to the Rt^ Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, in repli/ 
to the preceding Note. 

M Y Lord, EasUindia House ^ 2 1 st March 1 8 1 2, 

Wc luive laid before the Court of Directors of the 
i !ast-India Company, your Lwdship’s note dated the 5tli 
instarifj transmitting copy of a resolution of a meeting 

of 
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of persons interested in the tin trade of the county of 
Cornwall, held at Redruth, on the 2\t\\ ultimo, desiring 
the Noblemen and GentleVrteii of that county to use their 
endeavours to get a clause inserted in the £ast-India 
Company’s Charter, binding the Company to export a 
quantity of tin, not exceeding twelve hundred tons per 
anmun, at a price to be fixed at twenty per cent, under 
the average price of tin in London each year ; and we 
have been requested to inform your Lordship, that the 
^ Court have been uniformly actuated by the strongest 
wish to extend generally the sale of Britisli manufactures 
and produce witliiu the limits of the Company’s exclusive 
iradc, and that the Court doubt not that the correspon- 
dence wliich has from time to time taken place, between 
liicm and the gentlemen interested in the Bri- 
tish Mines, together with the increase of three pounds 
per ton which the Co irt have agreed to pay in tin- pre.^ent 
year, have impressed those gentlemen with a full con- 
viction that the article of tin has been a very particular 
object of the Court’s attention. 

That in pursuance of the arrangement made between 
the fclast-lndia Company and the county of Cornwall, in 
the year 1739, there has been sold at the several factories 
in India and at China, in twenty-two yejars, the total 
quantity of sixteen thousand six hundred and fifty 
(16,650) tons of British tin, for the sum of one million 
three hundred and ninct 3 ’-nine thousand two hundred 
(1,399,200) pounds sterling, winch gives the average 
annual quantity of seven hundred and fifty-six (756) tons, 
and the average sale price of eighty-four pounds (^84) 
per ton. 

That it is understood, the quantity of tin annually im- 
ported into Canton amounts to about eightecti ljundred 
(1800) tons, and that the Court are most ready and de- 
sirous to use their endeavours, that the whole of the sup- 
ply of that country, and also of the Peninsula of India, 
should be from the mines of Corn\vaII. But the Court 
fear, that the circumstances hereafter noticed will be 
found to be such, as to render it a matter of difficulty to 
maintain the export of British tin at its mresent average 
annual quantity of about eight hundred’ tons, and con- 
sequently, that a permanent annual export of twelve 
hundred tons w ill have a tendency, by overstocking the 

M 2 " market, 
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markot, to red lice the sale price in Asia, and to produce 
a loss, even at the present rate of cost paid by the Com- 
pany, hut which being superadded to the increase of cost 
required by the resolution of the gentlemen interested in 
the tin mines, would cause a loss of most enormous ex- 
tent to fall upon the Company, and which tlic Court arc 
satisfied could not have been in the contemplation of the 
gentlemen who framed the resolution which has been 
transmitted to the Court. 

That it is well known to the gehtUnien of the county^ 
of Cornwall, that Malacca, Banca, and other places in 
the eastern parts of India, produce tin in great abun- 
dance : and as some of these territories are now under the 
dominion and government of His Majesty ; and as the re- 
strictions which haVe' lately checked the trade of others, 
which still remain under their native princes, will have 
been removed by the annihilation of the power of the 
Dutch and French in the Eastern Seas, and the with- 
drawing of the obstructions to free intercourse conse- 
quent to a state of war, it would seem to follow of course, 
that the exportable commodities of those countries will 
find a more quick circulation in the places where they are 
required, and that Malay tin will be sent to China in 
considerable quantities, as formerly. 

That the Dutch Company are understood to have had a 
treaty with the chief of the island of Bknca, by which 
that personage was bound to deliver to them the whole of 
the tin produced in his territories, at the price of twenty- 
seven florins, per hundred pounds Dutch weight, which is 
equal to about forty-seven pounds ten shillings per ton, 
English weight ; but which treaty being compulsatury on 
the part of the Dutch, was evaded, whenever it was in 
the power of the native chief to obtain surreptitious sales 
at a higher price ; and from the information which the 
Court have obtained, the fair current price of Banca tin 
may be stated at from sixty.seven pounds to seventy 
pounds sterling per ton. The Dutch Company obtained 
about one thousand tons of Banca tin annuall at the 
treaty price of i547 I Os., part of which they sold in Asia, 
and^ part was sent to Europe, in the regular course of 
their trade. Tin is also produced, in consideri^le<juan- 
tities in the countries lying on the Western side of South 
America ; and the Court could, at the present time, pur* 

chase 
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<?hase a quantity of South Amevican tin, now in Spain, 
but wbicli of course they decline, not intciuUng, on any 
account, to encourage foreign tiii. 

That as there does not appear to be any sufficient rea- 
son to expect that British tin will produce a higher price 
in China than Baiica tin, and as the Court sec no reason 
whatever to hope, that the average pric^es wliich have 
been obtained for tin in the last twenty-two years will be 
exceeded in the ensuing twenty-one, so the Court would 
not be strictly justified in taking a higher sum for the fu- 
ture estimated sales than per ton, or fifteen talcs per 
peciil. 

That it further appears, the average price of all. the 
tin which has been received by the Company from the 
county of Cornwall has amounted to seventy-four pounds 
one shilling per ton, at which rate of cost the Court will 
state the price which the tin ought to produce in China, 
to reimburse the Company in the actual charges, except 
the freight, which, the Court propose wholly to omit, they 
being ready to carry the tin out freight free. 

Cost per ton, as above - - - - #^74 I 0 

Freight - -000 

Insurance, 3 per ceiit« in time of peace, 6 

per cent, in war, say 4 J per cent. - 3 6 8 

.Omit charges in Kngland - - - -.000 

Charges actually paid in China, 2 per cent. 

commission, besides boats and charges of 
, the Factory, but say only 2 per cent. - 19 8 

Interest for four months, at 5 per cent, per 

annum - - - - - « 148 

Total cost of a ton of tin - - j^SO 2 Q 

That it appears from the above calculation, the Com- 
pany have hitherto received the difference between! a^84 
per ton and £^80 2s. \yex ton, say <£3 J8^., as a compen- 
sation for freight and charges of establishujicut ; hut^s the 
Court have, in the present aeason, .agreed to receive 
eight hundred tons of tin at the advanced price of <£18 
per ton, the computation will hereafter be as fuflpws : 
Cost price per ton - - - - ^ - ^78' ' 0 0 

Carried forwa,rcl - •£78 o o 
‘ ^ " "Freirrht 
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Brought forward - £1S 0 0 
Freight - - - - - * 000 

Insurance 4^ per cent, average of war and 

peace - - - ^ • • 3 10 2 

Charges in England * - - - 0 0 0 

Ditto in China, 2 per cent. - * * 1112 

Interest, four months ^ ^ - . 1 (> 0 




7 

t 

Estimated sale proceeds, on an average of 




tw'cnty-two years, is 15 tales 0 macc per 




peeui, or per ton 

84 

0 

0 

Difference • - - 

0 

7 

4 


being a loss of Is. 4</. per ton exclusive of freight and 
charges of establishment. 

But as the Court are desirous of extending to the ut- 
most the aclvaiitjg.^s which may arise to the county of 
Cornwall on the [uesent occasion, they propose that the 
last price of tin in China known to the Court, viz. 15 tales 
5 mace per pecul, should be taken as the standard of 
computation, although the Court are fully satisfied that 
that price will not be obtained for a scries of years, iti 
case of an enlarged exportation of twelve hundred tons. 
The estimate will then be : cost and char- 
ges of, a ton of tin, at #^78, as before - sSS't 7 4 

iSaie proceeds, at 6j. 8rf. the talc, and 15 

talcs 5 mace the pecul - - - - 86160 

Difference - ^ sS 2 S S 

wliich difference of £2 Ss\ Sdi per ton is to defray freight 
and charges, as before* 

That the Court having thus fairly and explicitly repre- 
sented the experience of the past, and assumed the most 
favorable view of the future state of the trade in British 
tin to the countries witliiii the Company’s exclusive limits, 
the Court will revert to the effects which would probably 
be produced by the adoption of the proposition of tlie 
coiinlyof Cornwall, as to an exportation of twelve hun- 
dred tons of tin, at a price to be fixed, from time to 
time>. at twenty per cent, below the London current price. 

That 
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That the price of Cornish tin, in the year 1750, was 
about 10 . 9 . per ton in London, at about wliich price 
it continued (with some fkictuations) until the year 1789, 
the date of the agreement with the Company, in which 
year the average price was 5 ^ 70 . 10^ per ton in London. 

That in consccuience of the arrangement with the 
C.^onipany in 1789, whereby the siir|)Ius quantity of Cor- 
nish tin has been taken out of the London market, the 
price of that tin lias risen to c£l00, sEl20y aSl50, and 
ercii c£l7l per ton, whereby the miners have been i nabled 
to work their deepest mines, and to meet the pressure of 
i tic limes, in as much that the agency of the Company, 
in this parlicular, has been termed the political salvation 
of the county. 

Thai the price of Britidi tin, this day, in London, is 
reduced to .X’133 per ton, although a parcel of prize 
Asiatic tin has now produced ac the Company’s sales as 
Jiigh a price as sSlSl per ton, the fall in British tin ari- 
.sing, the Court apprehend, from the markets licrc being 
overstocked, by reason that the miners luive declined to 
deliver to the Company, in the last three years, the usual 
quantity of tin for exportation to China. 

That it cannot be doubted but that the price of tin will 
again advance in London, so soon as the usual export- 
ation to China shall take place ; but the Court will a^vSUllle 
merely, that it sliall remain stationary, at the present 
price of <£133 per ton. 

That in this view of the case, which it cannot l>c sup- 
posed will happen, but that the price must greatly rise 
beyond its present rate, the proposition before the Court 
will operate to the Company’s loss, as follow^ : 

The future market price of tin, per estimate ^^133 0 O 

Deduct 20 per cent. - - - " 26 120 


Leaves the price to be paid by the Company 
Add freight 

Insurance, war,* 6 per cent. - - - 

Charges in China actuary paid, 2 per cent. 
Charges establishments in England and 
China 

Interest 4 months, at 5 per cent, per annum 

Cost and charges of a ton of tin 

* Peace insurance, 3 per cent. 


106 8 O 

0 0 0 
5 6 4 

2 2 6 

0 0 0 
1 15 5 

115 12 3 
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Brought forward «£115 12 3 

Sale price in China, at the rate of 15 tales 5 

mace per pecul, is per ton •----86 16 0 

Which leaves the loss on each ton of tin at £2S 16 3 

And supposing that twelve hundred tons are taken each 
year, the animal loss will be c£34,575 : and further, if it 
be contemplated that the contract shall be binding upon 
the Eiist-India Company for twenty-one years, the gross 
loss in that time, ai compound interest, will accumulate 
to upwards of ^1,300,000. 

That the Court are fu.ly sensible of the obligation whieli 
is imposed upon the Company, in return for the exclusive 
privilege of trade to CJiina, to exert their utmost en- 
deavours to extend the consumption of British, manufac- 
tures and produce in that empire; a duty wliich they 
have mo^t actively performed; and in the present instaua*^ 
with eminent success. 

That the Court desire steadily to follow the same prin- 
ciples, and will therefore carefully abstain from makiiig 
any observations on the present occasion which may call 
for a reply; but as it has been demonstrated, that the 
present comparatively favorable condition of the tin miners 
has arisen ciuirely from the Company taking off their sur- 
plus tin, without any proht, or expectation of profit to 
themselves, it cannot be reasonably expected, that the 
success and stability which have been occasioned to the 
mining interests, should be urged as a cause to prove that 
the Company should embark in a new undertaking, which 
will most certainly be productive of the rtimpys. effects 
above-mentioned. 

That as the gentlemen of the county of Cornwall have, 
during the whole course of the last arrangement (twenty- 
two years), expressed themselves satisfied with the justice, 
and indeed with the liberality of the Company’s proceed- 
ings, the Court cannot but consider, that those gentlemen 
were not sufficiently informed of the actual state of the 
tin trade in Asia, when they drew up the resolution now 
under consideration. 

That the Court cannot, therefore, consent to pledge 
tlio fiasuindia Company to receive tin at the biga price 
now contemplated, nor at any indefinite price dependant 

upon 
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upon futu^'d contingencies; but that the Court will be 
ready to purchase of tlic countv ©f Coruwall the annual 
quantity of" eight hundred -toi is of tin, at the price of 
JESO per ton, payable by bills of exchange, at twelve 
months date, as at present, witli interest lor six , months, 
at five {)cr cent, per annum in time of war, and four 
per cent, per annum in time of peace, the estimated out- 
run of which will probably be as Ibdows, vis. 


Cost of a ton of tin ----- - - iCSO 0 0 

• Freight ---------- - 000 

Insurance, 6 per cent, in war * - - - 4 IG 0 

Charges in tingland - -- -- -- 000 

Commission in China, 2 per cent. - - I 12 0 

Charges Establishment in China, boats, 
and interest four months at 5 per cent, 
per annum. ---------168 


SSale in China, estimated to be 15 talcs 5 
mace per pecul, or per ton - - - - 86 I G 0 


Loss per ton ------- eSO 18 8 


And that the Court will be ready to take a further 
annual quantity of four hundred Lons, should the County 
see fit to offer the same, at the price of ^75 per ton, 
payable as above. 

But that should the newly acquired territorial posses- 
sions in the Indian seas, ai^ed by the events which are 
passing in South America, open facilities for importing 
increased quantities of tin into China, so as to reduce the . 
price there in any considerable degree, it is to be under- 
stood, that the sum of j£S 0 and £l5 per ton shall undergo 
revision, with a view to a just and proportionate reduc- 
tion : on the contrary, should the price of tin be advanced 
in China, the Company will be ready to make an equiva- 
lent addition to the prices now conceded. 

That should the county of Cornwall not approve the 
above propositions, tlic Court will be ready to receive 
annually twelve hundred tons of tin, and to consign tlie 
«ame to China, free of freight, there to be sold on account 
: ' N > of 


* In peace 3 per cent. 
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of the proprietors, deducting only tl)e insurance and 
actual expences, agreeably to the plan suggested l)y 
Nicholas Downethorne, Ksej, Chairiiian of the Quarterly 
Tin Meetings in Cornwall, in the year HS'C 

That the Court are desirous, that the County sliould 
adopt the latter proposition of receiving the actual sales iu 
China, rather than tlie former, of selling the. tin to the 
Company at per ton ; and as it may be desirable to 

the proprietors of the tin to receive the greater part ot 
the estimated proceeds before the account sales can arrive 
in London, the Court will agree to advance bills, as at 
present, at the rate of -jCoO per ton, upon the delivery of 
the tin to the Company, in London, to be repaid with 
interest at live per cent, per aiinun}, out of the amount of 
the sales. 

We have the honor to be, i\!y Lord, 

Your most obedient liumble servants, 
(Signed) Jacuu Bosa 
IluOt lNOLli». 

’rile Right I Ion, Lord Viscount Melville, 

&c. ^\c. &c. 


No. xxxir. 

At a General Court of the United Compani) of McT' 
chants of Lngland trading to the East-Indies, 
held on 

Wednesday, the 25 tlj March 1812 . 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that it is made 
special, for the purpose of laying before the Proprietors 
the communications which have taken place between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Couit of Directors, re- 
specting the renewal of the Cobipany'’s Charter. 

The following papers were then laid before the Court 
and read, viz* 

Letter from tlie Right Honorable Robert Dundas to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 30 th Septem- 
ber 1808. 

Minute of a Secret Committee of Correspondence, the 
1 2 ih Oclobcr 1 SOS 3 ami 


Letter 
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Letter from thaCIiairman and. Deputy Cliairman to the 
liir^liL Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the same day. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday 
tlie Kith December 1808 ; and 

Letter iVom the ('hairman and Deputy Chairman to the 
Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the same day. 

J^imllte ot a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, 
the 13t!i January and 

Letter from the Ri*»ht Honorable Robert Diindas to 
t!io Chainuan and Deputy Chairman, dated the 28th De- 
cember lSu8 

^.hnute of a Sceret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, 
the 17^0 Jannarv i809. 

Letter iVoin the r.niirman and Deput}'' Chairman to the 
Honorable ilunert Diiiulas, dated the ISili January 

is’uu. 

Minute of a Secnl Committee of Correspondence, the 
28t!i Februiirv 1809. 

Letrer irorn tiie Chair* i.an and Deputy Chairman to 
the Right Honorable Robert Dundas, dated the 5tU De- 
cenib.T 1809 . 

I.: ttfi ironi the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Melviile 
to the Chairman and Deputy Cliairman, dated the nth 
December 1311. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Mon- 
day, the 2'J March 1812. 

i.etter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman i.o tim 
Right Honorable Lord Viscount Melville, dated the 4tti 
March 1312. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, 
the 6tli March 1812. 

Hints approved hy the Committee of Correspondence, 
and submitted to the consideration of the Right Honorable 
Lord Viscount Melville. 

Letter from the Dcpfltatioii to the Right Honorable 
Lord Viscount Melville, dated the ISth March 1812. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honorable Lord 
Viscount Melville, dated the 19th March 1812. 

Minute of a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tues- 
day, the 24th March 1812. 

Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Mel- 
ville to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, dated the 
2Ist March 1812. 

N 2 Observations 
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Observations on the Hints suggested by the Deputation 
of the Court of Directors the 3d March 1812, adverted 
to in the foregoing letter. 

Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Mel^ 
Tille to the Cluiirmaii and Deputy Chairman, dated the 
23d March ISl^. 

It wa.- tlien moved, and on the question, 

Jicsohed Unanimously^ Tiiat the consideration of the 
above meinioned pa[)ers be adjourned till 1 hursday next, 
the 3d April. 


No. XXXIII. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondencej 

the 31st March 1812. 

Fi'^ad again, and considered, letter from Lord Melville, 
dated the 2ist March, and his Lordship’s observations on 
the Hints. 


No. XXXIV. 

At a General Court qf the United Company of Mer- 
chants of Englujid trading to the East-Indies, 
Held on Thursday, the 2d April 1812. 

Minutes of the last Court of the 25th ultimo were read. 
The Chairman acquainted the Court that it was assem- 
bled for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
papers which were laid by the Court of Directors betoie 
the General Court on the 25t!j ultimo. 

It was then moved, and after a mature deliberation, 
Resolved Unanimously j Tiiat this Court having perused 
the papers laid before them at the last General Court, 
desire to express the high sense which they entertain of 
the great ability, zeal, and fidelity, with which the 
Directors have maintained the interest of the Easuindia 
Company. They return them thanks for the powertiil 
imd convincing arguments by which they have shewn the 
danger which would await the British empire, from open-' 
ing the trade of India, and the immense udvaiitfiges wbicli 

the 
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the nation has (lerived, in strcn^^th, rev(?nue, territory', 
and character, from the capital and the exertions of this 
Corporation. 

That although this Court will feel it their duty, on all 
occabions, to bow to the determination of the Legibla- 
.turc, they cannot hut observe with extreme concern, 

» that no proposition is suggested of an increased or lurther 
dividend, either now or hereafter, or advantage of any 
kind whatever, to the Proprietors of East-India Stock ; 
iiotwithsunding tlie negociation for the renewal of the 
Charter, in 1193, begun with a rropr^sal for an increase 
of dividend of two ptn* cent., which Charter opened the 
trade but in a limited and partial degree ; and notwith- 
standing that, while such great and progri‘ssive advari-^ 
tages have been obtained for the public at large, the 
Proprietors tlu'rnselves have made little more than co.n- 
moii interest of their money. Thai now to be called 
upon to I rt with an imdefincd pro()ortion of a trade 
th'. established, a«ul maintained In', -erto at their sole 
expef, t . v/ithoiii any consadcraiion fc-r iIkj same, seems 
to them he wholly ine(|uiiahle. l/nJer these irnpres- 
sio'.s, this Court con lilies to tiie Ilonorahlc Court of 
D'n cl‘ s tlie care of its int^^rests in ihe farther negocia- 
tioM f r a new Charter, trusnng to ihe j«usticc of their 
fellow citizims, as well as to llis Maie>t}’s Govern nent 
and t(» Parliament, that they shall receive that iioeral 
treatment, which thev regard themselves as so eminently 
entitled to at the hands of their country, 

■And that tiie J^irectors be recjucsted to report their 
proceerlings, from time to lime, tQ this Court. 

That tills Court cannot contcmpljle the cs.sential 
change propo>i.‘(i in the constitution of the Company, by 
an imrestraincd trade to and from India, without great 
concern and apprehension ; not so mnch on account of 
the injury to which it will subject the Company in their 
commercial privileges and profits,^ as on account of the 
tendency which such a change must have to affect the 
system cstablislicd by the Legislature, for the civil and 
political government of the ("ompany’s territorial posses- 
sions, whilst it is not at all likely to afford to the com- 
mercial interests of this country ihc advantages expected 
from it. 

Should, therefore, the opening of the trade to India 

be 
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be the iiltisnatc dcU rmination of Parliament, this Court 
cannot but • express its Jiope, that all clue care will be 
taken to aceorapaiiy the i niargcinents which shall be 
given to indivi'Jnils in the Indian trade, with such re- 
gulations assliall uH'st eirectually guard against the dan- 
gers to whf/‘!i tfio^c l ulargeiiients might expose tiie 
existing sy>tcni of liulian administration. 

Draft of a |K*titioii to tiic^ Honorable House of Com- 
mous was llieii road, being as follows. [.SVe No. XXXV.] 
It was then moved, and on the question, 

Eesolvedy T[ui tliis Court do approve the above pc- 

litinn. 

The Court then, on the question adjourned. 


No. XXXV. 

Copy of a Petition from the East-India Company 
to the Honorable House of Commons, noticed in 
the preceding Minute. 

To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament asstmbled* 

The humble Petition of the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the EasU 
Indies, 

Sheweth, 

Tiiat by an Act of Parliament made and passed 
in the thirty-tliird year of the reign of His present Ma- 
jesty, entitled, An* Act for continuing in the F.ast- 
India Company, for a further term, the possession of 
** the British territories in India, together with their 
exclusive trade, under certain limitations for establish- 
ing further regulations for the government of the said 
territoric^s, and the better administration of justice 
‘‘ within the same; for appropriating to certain uses the 
revenues and [irohts of the said Company, and for 
making proivsion for the good order and government 
V of the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay;’* 
reciting, that it was expedient that the exclusive trade of 
your Petitioners, within the limits of their charter, which 
by an Act made in the twenty-lirst year of his Majesty’s 

reign. 
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?reign, for establishing an agreement with your Petition- 
ers and other |)ur])oses, was continued to them for a 
term thereby limited, should be furllier coutiiuicd to 
them and titeir successors, tinder certain limitaiiuns and 
restrictions, for a term of twenty years, to be computed 
\tVoni the 1st day of March 1794, liable to be discontU 
^lued, at or alter tlie end of sneh period, upon three 
years’ notice previously giv(*n by Par.iament for that 
purpose; and that, during the s:/id fiuther term, all the 
territorial acquisitions obtained in the Cast-Indie*, which 
by an Act made in the scventii year of his Majesiy*s 
reign, for establishing an agreemeiit tor the payment of 
a certain annual sum, for a linuU unu*, by your Pe- 
titioners, in re>pect of the said acq Isiuons and ihe re*- 
venues thereof, and by subsequent Acts were continued 
in the possession of the said Companv, together with the 
territorial accpiisitions then lately obtaine-i there, with 
the revenues of the same, respectively, should remain in 
the possession of your Petitioners, witliout prejudice to 
the claims of tile Public or of your Petitioners, subjccc 
to such powers and authorities, for the superinteiulance, 
direciioii, and control over all acts, operations, and con- 
cerns, which related to the civil or military government 
or revenues of the said territories, as had been then 
already made or provided by any Act or Acts of Par- 
liament ill that behalf, and, to sucli further powers, and 
under and subject to such other rules, regulations, and 
restrictions, relating to or concerning the said civil 
government and the appropriation of the said reve- 
nues, as should be then made and provided by the 
authority of Parliament ; it was thereby enacted, that 
the said territorial accpiisitions in the said former Acts 
mentioned, together with the territorial acquisitions then 
lately obtaineil in the East-Indies, with the revenues 
thereof respectively, should remain and continue in 
the possession of your Petitioners, for and during the 
further term by that Act granted to them in the said 
exclusive trade, subject iieveitheless to the several regu- 
lations and provisions in that Act contained. And by the 
said Act His Majesty was empowered to nominate, con- 
stitute, and appoint,- during his pleasure, such Members 
of tlic Privy Council, of whom the two principal Seercta- 
vic:, of Slate and the Cliancellor of the Exchequer for the 
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time beirr^ cm Id always be three, aiid sncli oilier two 
persons .'is His Majesty should think lit to be, and who 
shoiikl aecortlin^ly be and be stiled Commissioners for the 
affairs of India. And the said Board of ('oinmissioncrs 
were, by the said Act, invested with full power and au- 
thority to superintend, direct, and control all acts, ope-( 
rations, and concerns, which in any ways should relate to 
or concern the civil or military government or revenues 
of the said territories and acrjuisitions in the East-Indies, 
subject nevertheless to such directions, rules, re^^ulations, 
and restrictions, and to such appropriations ot" the said 
revenues, as were by that Act made, provided, and esta- 
blished. And it was furtf cr enacted, that your Peti^ 
tioners and their successors should have, use, and enjoy, 
and should continue to have, use, and enjoy, the whole, 
sole, and exclusive trade and traffick, and the only liberty, 
use, and privilege of trading, trafficking, and exercising 
tlie trade or business of Merchandiya*, jik to, and from 
the East Indies, and in, to, aind from all the islands, 
ports, bav’ens, coasN, cities, towns, ami places, between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Streiglits of Magellan, 
and limits in an Act made in the ninrh year of the reign of 
King William the Third, or in a certain charter of the 
fifth day of ^September, in the tentfi year of the same 
King, mentioned, in as ample and beneficial manner as 
y'oiir Potiiionera could thereby or otherwise lawfully trade 
thereto, subject nevcithelcss'^ to the several limitations, 
conditions, and regulations in that Act contained, and 
also subject to tiic proviso thereinafter contained, for de- 
termining the same, any former y\ct or Acts, matter or 
thing, to the contrary notwithstanding. Ami it was fur- 
ther enaetctl, that your Petitioners should, at all times 
thereafter (subject as aforesaid) have, hold, and enjoy, 
and be entitled unto all and singular the profits, benefits, 
and advantages, privileges, franchises, abilities, capaci- 
ties, powers, authorities, rights, remedies, methods of 
suits, penalties, forfeitures, disabiiiLies, provisions, mat- 
ters, and things whatever, which by any former Act or 
Acts- of Parliament, or by any Cliartor or Charters 
founded thereupon, or by any clause or clauses in the said 
Acts or Charters contained, were enacted, given, grant- 
ed, provided, limited, establishc J, or declared, to, for, 
touching, or concerning your l^ctitioncrs, either by the 

name 
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Pivnie of the General Society entitled to the advantages 
given by an Act of Parliaoient for advancing a sum, not 
exceeding two inillions, for the service of ihe Crown of 
Engliuid, or tjic body politic and corporate, called by the 
name, of the iMiglish Company trading to the East-Indies, 
«^)r the body politic and corporate called by the name of 
^'he Ignited Company of Merchants of England trading to 

i thc Ettst-Indics, and not by that Act, or any other Act 
then in force, repealed or altered, according to the tenor 
and true meaning of the said Acts and Charters, and of 
that Aet, freed and discharged from all provisoes and 
conditioiis of redemption and determination, in any 
former Act or Acts contained ; and the same, and every 
of them, were and was thereby ratified and confirmed, 
and to continue to be held and enjoyed, and be practised 
and put in execution by your Petitioners and their succe.>- 
sors, for the better and more efl’ectually settling and secu- 
ring to them and their successors the whole, sole, and ex- 
clusive trade to the East-Indies and parts aforosauU And 
for the preventing trade thereto, contrary to the true in- 
tent and meaning of that Act^ and for securing also their 
possessions, estates, and effects, and governing their af- 
fairs and business, in all respects, as fully and etfcctualiy, 
as if the same profits, benefits, advantages, trade, privi- 
leges, franchises, abilities, capacites, powers, authorities^ 
lights, remedies, methods of suit, penaUies, forfeitures, 
(ii&iibilities, provisions, matters, and things, were seve- 
rally repiMieU and at large re-enacted in the body of that 
Act ; subject nevertheless to such restrictions, covenants, 
and agreements, as were contained in the said Acts or 
Charters then in force, and not therein or thereby repeat- 
ed, varied, or altered, and sulfjcct also to the several en- 
actments, conditions, limitations, and provisoes, in that 
Act contained. And it was thereby further enacted, that 
at any time, upon three years’ notice to be given by Par- 
liament, after the first day of March, which would be in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eleven, upon the expiration of the said three years, and 
upon payment mudieto your Petitioners, of any sum or 
sums which, under the provisions of any Act of that pre- 
sent session ot Parliament, should or might, upon the ex- 
piration of the said three years, become payable to your 
Petiiigners by the Public, according to the true intent, 

o , and 
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and meaning of such Act, then and from thenceforth/ 
and not bcr'ove or sooner, the said right, title, and interest 
of your F*etiti()ncrs to the whole, sole, and exclusive trade 
to the said Kast-Indios and parts aforesaid, should cease 
and determine. And it was thereby further pnuctc(]> that 
nothing in the said [)ioviso, last therein before containecL 
or in any prcivLNO in the said Act of the ninth year of Kin4 
Wfllfam the 'I'hird, or in the said Gluirter of the fiftm 
day of September, in the tenth year of his reign, or in] 
any other Act or Charter contained, sliould extend, or be/ 
con<*traed tO' extend, to determine the corporation of your 
Pi.iiiioncrs, or to hinder, prevent, or preclude your Pc- 
tiiiothirs or their successors, from carrying on, at all times 
after such determination of the right to the sole, whole, 

. and exclusive trade, as aforesaid, a free trade into anil 
from the F^asulndics and parts aforesaid, with all or any 
part of their joint stock, jn trade, goods, merchandizes, 
e^^atc, and eWeets, in common with other the subjects of 
.His Majesty, his licirs and successors, trading to, in, 
and from the said parts or limits. And by the said Act 
it is enacted, that for and during so long time as your 
Petitioners should be entitled to the- whole, sole, and ex- 
clusive trade and traffic into and from the EasUindies, 
and other places within the limits of their Charter, sub* 
ject to the provisions, regulations, and limitations in that 
^ct contained, the clear profits arising from the said ter- 
ritorial acquisitions and. revenues in India, after defraying 
the charges and expencesof collecting the same, should 
-be applied and disposed of to the uses and purposes 
therein mentioned and expressed ; and also that during 
the continuance of the exclusive trade to your Petitioners, 
the nett proceeds of their sales of goods at home, ^ith 
• the duties and allowances arising by private-trade, and all 
other profits of your Petitioners in Great Britain, after 
•providing for tlie payment of bills of exchange then ah 
ready accepted by your Petitioners, as tlie same should 
.become due, and for the current payment of other debts, 
interest, and other outgoings, charges, and expences of 
your Petitioners (their bond debt always excepted), should 
be applied and disposed of in the manner therein menth 
oned, as by the said Act, relation being thereunto had, 
uiav more at large appear. 

That the notice rc(|uii'cd by the said Act of Parliament 

hath 
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kath been given by the Speaker of your Honorabte House, 
for determining the exclusive trade of your Petitioners, 
on the 10th day of Ajml, one tiiousand eight hundred 
and fourteen* 

Tliat since the said Act was passed, further territorial 
Wqiiisitions, yielding a large revenue, have been obtained 
/by your Petitioners, and such ftC(|iiisitioiis have been an*- 
nexed to the several governracnis of your Petitioners in 
the East-Indies, and sundry debts, to a large extent beyond 
what are mentioned in or referred to by the said Act/have 
been incurred by your Petitioners, in tlie defence and 
protection of the Britisb possessions in India, and by 
reason of wars, in which the British nation has ht»;*:i en- 
gaged with European powers. 

'I'bat such debts hear interest, and some of them are 
<lue in the East-Iiulics, and others of them have been 
discharged by your Petitioners, by means of monej" raised 
on their credit iii this country, under the amliority of 
Parliament,. 

That by virtue of the terms of the obligations for other 
part of such Indian debt, farther sums, to a largo amount, 
wdl he payable shortly in this country, for whkh purpose 
Jt will be necessary for your Petitioners to raise a further 
sum of money here. 

Tiuit the system established by the said Act, for the 
government of the territorial acquisitions in the East- 
Indics, for the management of the revenues thereof, and 
for the general conduct of the affairs of your Petitioners, 
hath been approved by experience ; but the appropria- 
tions made by the said Act of the profits arising from the 
territorial revenues in India, and of the profits of your 
Petitioners at home, appear to your Petitioners to be 
inapplicable to the present state of the Indian debts and 
resources, and of the concerns of your Petitioners. 

That your Petitioners heiievc, that it is undeniable, that 
the exclusive trade carried on by your Petitioners has been 
a great positive advantage to the nation ; and although 
they do not presume to slate as un incontrovertible fact, 
tljat greater public benefit would accrue from its being 
continued in its present state, than from its being any 
further opened, jH't your Petitioners do venture humbly, 
but confidently, to assure thi:» Honorable House, that tue 

o 2 trade 
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trade with China could not be opened in any degree, with- 
out extreme danger. 

That if it should not be seen fit to enlarge the term no^V 
held by your Petitiom rs in t ie whole of the trade which 
they now enjoy, without quahtication, your Petitioners 
fire ready to submit to such regulations as shall be just/ 
^nd as Parliament, in its wisdom, shall enact, for th^ 
conduct of the commercial intercourse of His Majesty’s 
subjects, with those places which arc within the exclusive ; 
limits granted to your Petitioners. . ^ 

That on account of tlie length and variety of the mat- 
ters necessary to be considered and prepared, in relation 
to the subject of tins petition, your Petitioneis were un- 
able tp prepare a petition, praying leave to bring in a bill 
or bills, relative to the Indian territories and trade, until 
the time limited for presenting petitions for private bills 
Vas ii^xpired. 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pra)*, 
that leave may be given to your Petitioners, now 
to present a petition to this Honorable Hous^^, 
praying that leave may be given to bring in a 
bill or bills, for continuing the possession, go. 
vernment, and inaiiageiiient of the territorial 
acquisitions in the East-Indies, in your Petition- 
ers, subject to regulation ; and for altering the 
appropriations of the profits arising trom the 
Indian revenues ; and for enabling your Peti- 
tioners to raise such sums of money, or to con- 
tract such pecuniary obligations as ihoir affairs 
.may require, in respect of the pa3’mcnt, in this 
country, of debts originally contracted in India ; 
and for settling the trade to the East-lndics and 
Chma, and other places from the Cape of Bona 
Esperanza to the Streights of Magellan ; or that 
your Petitioners may have such other relief as 
their case may require. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray, &c. 

Memorandum : The Petition prated leave to bepre* 
rented is recited in the above Petition. 
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No. XXXVI. 

At a Meeting of the l3^putation, 

The 4th April 1S12. 

' The Chairman iitatCv.^ that himself and the Deputv haj^ 
,a conferenc:5 yesterday with the President of the Board 
f of Co.iunibSioners. 

Bead agciin, and considered, the Hints and the Obser^ 
vations on tiiem. 


No. XXXVIL 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The 6th April 1812. 

The Chairman stated to the Committee, th.it the Chairs 
had a confvivnc o yesterday wuh the President of the 
Board of Commissioners. 

Letter from Lord Melville, dated the 2 1st March, was 
read, and further considered. 


No. XXXVIII. 

At a Court of Directors, held on 

Monday, 6th April 1812. 

On a motion, 

Or lored, That the Company's seal be affixed to their 
Petition to the Honorable House of Commons, which was 
approved in Court and in the General Court on the 2d 
iijhtant ; also to a Petition for leave to present the same: 
and rliat s«u;h Members of this Court as are Members of 
tlie !i .n. eof Commons be requested to present the said 
Petitions. 


No. XXXIX. 

At a Court of Directors, held on 

Thursday, 9th April 1812. 

On a motion, 

Itesched^ That agreeably to the Court's resolution- of 

the 
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^ 1 

the 2d ultimo, appointing a Deputation of Directors t«i 
confer with His Majesty’s Ministers, on the subject of a 
renewal of the Company’s exclusive privileges, the uu- 
derineiitioncd gcntlenieii be appointed for that purpose, 
viz. 

The Chairman, 

Deputy Chairman, 

The Honorable William Fiillarton Elphinstone, 
Jacob Hosanqnet, Esq. 

Charles Grant, Esq. 

George Smitli, Esq. 

Kduard Parry, Esq. 

Vv'iliiaiu Astcll, Esq. 


No. XL. 

J/ a of the Depuiution, 

The inh April 1812. 

Ths Chairman stated, that the Deputy and himself Iiad .1 
confcicncc with the Eari of JJuckinghamsIilie 011 TiumUv 
iasr. 

Head 3 c;ain thr' Hints and Ohservations, and delibciaici! 
dlcreon, far ns A' rule 12 

And adjuuiucu to Monday next, at two o'clock. 


Ko. XLI. 

At a Meeting of the Dcputatioity 

The 131!) April 1S12. 

. PVccJCcded in deliberating Anther on the Hints and Ou>tr. 
saticns, and 

. Adjourned to Wednesday nexs. 


No. XLI I. 

At a Meeting of the Deputation^ 

The April 1812. 

'■' Draft of a letter to the President of the Board of Com- 
missioners was read and approved \ 
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And tlie Chairman was requested to submit the same t« 
the Court of Directors this day. 


No.XLIIL 

j4t a Secret Court of Director.^ t 

Held on Wednesday, the 15th April i8i2« 

1 he Chairman from the Committee of Corresponderree 
submittinj; to the Court draft of a letter to the President of 
die Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 

I he same was read and unanimously approved. 


No. XLIV. 

Letter from the Deputation to the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 7ioticcd in the pre-- 
ceding Minute. 

Mv Lord, East-India House^ i^tk April iSia. 

The coi respondence between the President of the Boaid 
oi Commissioners, on the part of His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment, and the Court of Directors of the East-lndia Coin, 
pany, on the subject of the renewal of the Company's 
Charier, having been laid before the General Court of Pro- 
prietors, we now, in consequence of the resolutions of that 
body, propose to ourselves the honor of continuing the cor- 
respondence with your Lordship, and especially to reply to 
the letters of the late President, dated the 21st and 23d of 
March, and to his Observatiom accompanying the former of 
these letters. 

In the first place, however, permit us to offer some remarks 
on the outlines of the ncgociation, as far as it has hitherto 
advanced, and on the opposition which has begun to shew it- 
«elf to certain propositions, respecting the necessity and iou 
portance of which His Majesty’s Government and the East- 
India Company appear to have entertained similar sentiments. 

it is manifest, from the letters written on the part of tlic 
Court of Directors, that they have contcmpLa|:cd with the 
utmost reluctance such an enlargement of the trade to India, 
as seemed to be desired by His Majesty’s Ministers^ because 
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they believed that the commercial advantages expected from it 
to this country would not be realized, and feared that it might 
e^. ntually endanger the security of the British possessions iu 
the East. We must desire on the part of the Court of Di- 
rectors, distinctly, and in the face of tlie country, to state 
this opinion, not as advanced without conficiion, to serve a 
cause, but as the genuine result of such knowledge and expe- 
rience as the Court possess, upon a subject respecting which' 
they have better means of infoimation, than any of those as- 
sociations who are now eager to take full possession of the 
Eastern trade, and upon which also it is certainly material' 
rliat the Public should form just ideas. We have, indeed, 
yet seen no arguments advanced, in answer to those reasons 
which the CtJiiit have offered against the opening of the 
trade, ami jjarticulaily against the expectation of the great 
incieasc to be 'v oduced by such aincasiiic in the exports from 
this country to India, and the imports thence. Lord Melville 
has signified his concurrence witli the Court, in tliiiiking that 
the public will be disapj>ointed, at least at first, in this ex- 
pectation , and tliough his Lordship has said, that the 
Couit do not aj)pear to have succeeded in cstablisliing the 
proposition, that any detriment will arise to the Public 
interest, either here or in India, or ultimately even to the 
interest of the Company themselves, from the introduc- 
** tion of private adventurers,’^ must beg leave to observe, 
first, that we cannot doubt, “ the introduction of private 
adventurers,” which his Lordship had in view, was less ex- 
tensive than is now likely to be contended for by some portions 
of the public, and was connected, in his mind, with limi- 
Tatrons and restrictions in the conduct of the trade, which 
those who claitri the largest opening of it exclude ; and, se- 
condly, that several reasons which tlic Court have urged, to 
shew that much detriment would arise from a general open- 
ing of the trade, remain unanswered, cither in his Lordship’s 
letters, or in any of the public resolutions we have yet seen. 
Until of late, the general language held on the subject of 
the Indian trade was mthcr that the merchants of Great 
Britain should be allowed to apply tl'ieir industry to such bran- 
ches of it, and to such ports of the Indian Seas, as the com- 
merce of the Company did not embrace, than that they 
should invade the portion of the trade which the Company 
carried on. But now little is said about the advantages to be 
derived from adventures to the unexplored parts of India, and 
" the 
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ffic objects likely to be most warmly contended for arc not 
i'.cw accessionti of commerce tp the nation, but a transfer of 
iTincli of those branches of trade, already ci^rricJ on by the 
t oni[jaijy in London, to individuals in tlie outports. The 
I'trgc coiicessi(ms at first required from the Company by His 
Majesty’s Govcrnnicnt appear only to have encouraged the 
ricreliants of the outports to make still further demands ; re- 
gardless, as it v/ould f.rcm, of the political consequences that 
niigl\t eiisuc from a compliance with them, and apparently' 
unaware, too, iliat the corporate capiu ity of tl;c East- India 
Coinpanv is pcrperiial, and cannot 1)C annulled, even if the 
qualified monopoly they have enjoyed were to cease. 

We arc conndent, iny Loid, it was not tiie inicntivm of 
Mis Ar.ij^'^ry’s Miiustens, that the Ea^tTiidii fk-)inpany 
should he broktMi down and tlc^p'oileJ ct loose triculfics, ne- 
cessary to enable it to perform tlie important pan asidgnetl to 
it by the Lrgjsl.iturf: ir. tbiC ';ovcinmrnt t!ie Biiiish empire 
in tite liiast ; a jiart v.hLh iOjbably it will be ailowed to have 
performed wui, and witi\ moic saLty and advrjit^ige to the 
mother coai.trv, than any oiher system, liltherto tlicngbt of, 
couid have doiic. I'he iKiiefits accruing; to that oovc. niMont 
by tlic reciprocal aids of levcnuc mi 1 comnjc-re, the p nvcis 
of which are united in the. coustitui' )n of die Coinp'ny, in 
a way peculiar to it, have been often seen an^i inlly acknu.7- 
Icdged, and were it nc'cessary, it would be c.i y to cp.latge 
upon tiicm. These powers have now become so po- 
rated, that it is impovssiblc to separate them, without essen- 
tially endangering the whole of a sys»tem iJiat has proved in 
practice eminently useful. If, therefore, the commercial part 
of tliat system were now to be destroyed, ihg political func- 
tions exercised by the Company would be so weakened, as 
necessarily 10 bring into view questions of the last importance 
ro the safety of the Biicish empire in India, and of the 
Brltisli constitution at home. 

We liencc assuredly reply, that the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment, and the good sense of the nation in general, will re- 
sist those rash and violent innovations upon the system of the 
Company, which the merchints of different towns, pro- 
ceeding upon theoretical ideas, and overlooking most material 
facts, now appear to intend, without any certainty, even of 
extending the commerce of this country, but to the im- 
avoidablc detriment of its political interests abroad and its 
financial interest at home. 


P 


It 
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It was ill contemplation of dangers less immediate and 
alarming than the designs now avowed threaten, that the 
Couit so earnestly proposed, that tlic renewal of the Charter 
should proceed, with certain modilicarions, upon the basis 
of the Act of i793> which made ihc Company the medium 
of the enlargements of private trade ; but having been forced 
to depart fiom this prcliininaiy principle, which they still 
maintain consults the tine pcdicy of this country, and the 
sacrifice of which they may observe, by the .^ay, inflicts 
great injury upon all the private inrciests and parties engaged 
in the Indian trade, as established by that ^cr, particulaily 
on the comniandeis and (»fficcis ot the Company’s ships, 
whose professional meiits arc unlvcuaily ai knowlcdg'*d, the 
Court are, however, p^nfectly sati‘h'..d, from the assurances 
already given by His Majesty’s Ministers tiomihe beginning, 
that any enlargements which may he given in the Indian 
trade shall be accompanied with such piovisions, as will 
guaul against the dangers to \tliitli such enlargements miglit 
otherwise expose the existing system. 

Several oi the precautions neccssaiy in this view were 
f^nggesred in the ///Vs submitted by the Deputation of the 
Court to Ltird Melvill'-, on the 4th March ; and upon these, 
and the Ohservathm made on them by him, wc now feel 
ouroelves called upon fuuher to oiler some elucidations to 
your Lordship. 

(Articles I, 2, 3,) On the very important head of the 
China trade, permit us, niv Loid, to remark, that al- 
though the jav/r/Vy oj the revtuue is doubilLSS a very fit con- 
sideration tor His Majesty’s Government and for Pailiament, 
yet the Company do not understand that the continuance of 
their exclusive privilege in this trade is vested on considera- 
tions of revenue alone, nor iliPt if ought to be affected by 
ai^ varying ciicumstanc es in ilira branch of the public 
affair?. The Company have the actual possession of the 
monoprly of that tiade, which was given them for national 
purposes, and by die perpetuity of their corporate capacity 
must be more capable of maintaining it against the compe- 
tition of private merchants, than those men bants would be 
to drive them out of it. IJut such competition would be 
ruinous to the public interests ; for the Company already 
supply the nation with as much as it wants of C'hina commo- 
dities, which are almost entirely used for home consumption, 
and exports woollens and metals of this country, to the 

amount 
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amount of a million sterling annually, at a loss to themselves 
rluring war. liy competition, the cost of teas, and other 
China articles, would be enhanced, the prices of our staples 
loweicd there, and if individuals could possess themselves of 
the trade, the exports in those articles whkh they could not 
sell to profit would be lost to the country. A strugeje, there- 
fore, ^between the Company and individuals, could only 
produce ruinous consequences to both. Tlie jealousy of the 
Chinese government, which now allows only one port of that 
vast empire fi)r all its foreign commerce, and subj !( ts the 
European residents at Catuoii to a confinement to their fac- 
tories for six months of the year, and to banishment to Macao 
for the other six months, would undoubtedly take alarm at 
the ingress of indefinite- numbeis of unconnected English- 
men fium Europe, and if it did not at once exclude tliem, 
would soon be induced to do so, by the disorders which 
would not fail to follow, and which arc on the present li- 
mited scale of intercourse, prevented or palliated only, by the 
extreme caution and established usages of the Company’s 
supra-cargocs. Thus the trade would be entirely lost to the 
country, and with it not only the export of a million of its 
maniifactuies annually, but a revenue of four millions, with 
the fleet of excellent ships now employed in that commerce, 
to the great inconvenience of the peo[)lc at large, the ruin of 
particular classes, and the complicated injury of the state, 
'I'he resort of American ships to Canton, without cidicr 
himlrance from the Chinese or consequent disorder, affords 
no parallel to the case of an open trade from Great liritaia 
and Ireland to China. Those Americans, few in number, 
carrying thither only silver, and carrying away silk cloths as 
well as tea, derived their reception and protection very mucli 
fiom the orderly Knglish factory long established theie, who 
have eriilured treatment from the Chinese government, to 
which no representative of His Majesty could subimt. Wc 
are satisfied, therefore, my Lord, that such provisions will 
be introduced into the new Charier, as will cflectually secure 
this great branch of trade to the Company and the naiion, 
in the manner it has hitherto been enjoyed, 

(Article 4.) We submit, that this observation ought to 
run thus: “ This proposition ought tv) be acceded to ; with 
the reservation, however, that the Governments in India 
ought to be restricted from” making any alteration in 

p 2 rates 
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rates of the duties sanctioned by the authorities in England, 
or that they may hercafrer sanction. 

(Article 5.) To the concchsion on this head, we wish it 
to be added, tliat the Company shall have a fair price for all 
the |altpctrc ihcy sliall supply to the Government. 

(Article 6.) As the coiihnement of the private trade to 
and from liuiia to the port of London is an aiiicle oT es- 
sential impoi lance on the whole of the picsent question, in- 
volving the safety of the Company, it may be expedient, that 
w'c state somewhat fully the various and powerful considera- 
tions on which the propriety and necessity of the measure 
rest. These coiisid'rutsons relate to the usages resulting, 
unavoidably, fiom the nature of the Company, which for 
political, as well as commercial purposes, it is so material 
to preserve; fic^m the law * of the land, the existing lights 
of individuals ; the coiivcnicncy of the re-exportation oi 
Indian commodities; and the sccuiiiy of the public re- 
venue. 

From the fii>t institution of the East-lnd*a Cr)nipan), 
they have used ilic poit of London only; and the jiractice 
of selling tlieir imports by public auction only, is also al- 
most coeval with the Company. 

The utility which dictated the first of these practices is 
obvious; a liiile iou^idcration will shew tlie other to be yet 
more neccssaiy. If piivate bargaining and trafficking with 
individuals, and from day to day, were allowed in the sales 
of the gieal imports of tlic Company, how many doors 
>vould be open for collusion, imposiiion, and abuse ! It 
would be impossible the business could go on in that way, 
and the very liability of it to suspitiun, would be enough to 
dcstioy the conhclence of the proprietors and the public. 
Eesicles, the importations of the Company coming in fleets 
at stated seasons, jt suited the convenience of all parties, 
that the sales shoiud also be only at staled seasons, and 
public, wliich would aflhid the opportunity to buyers 
to resort fiom all parts, foicigu as w'ell as dgmcstic, to those 
■ sales. 

Ill the ninth and tenth years rf King William the Third, 
the L( g slature interposed to prohibit the sale of Kast-lndia 
gocjcls, (jthciwire than by public auction ; and in the next 
year in duit piince it was also CMiacied, that East-India 
goods sliouid be sOu! only in London. I’hus tlie law at 
piCSCnt Stands. 
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The immediate object of the legislature, in these enact- 
ments, appears to havp been the secuiity of the revenue, 
ilien appointed to be derived from the customs laid on 
Indian goods imported : And nothing so effectual could be 
devised for that security. To bring the imports to one 
place ; to have them lodged under the keys of the Govern- 
ment officers ; to have them sold publicly, in the presence 
of those officers ; and, finally, to have the duties, thus 
carefully ascertained, collected through the medium of tlie 
Company, with hardly any charge : the whole of this 
practice is the most complete provision that can he imagined; 
against defect, fraud or expense, in realizing this branch of 
revenue to the public. 

But if this was material in the time of King William, 
when perhaps the revenue fioin Ea^t- India goods, inclu- 
ding China, did not exceed «£ioo,ooo, how essential must 
it be at present to the State, when that icvenue exceeds four 
millions j 

With all the care now taken, and when London is the 
only lawful place of importation, it is well known that 
teas, shawls, silks, (prohibited, for the encouragement of our 
own manufactures), and other articles, arc at the present 
time, to some extent, smuggled on shore from the East- 
India ships, notwithstanding the penalties of the law ; and 
when, in addition to the legal penalties, the offending par- 
ties, if the Company’s servants, are liable to further fines 
and mulcts on all illicit trade. But the hope of evading the 
heavy duties will ever continue to operate on persons, who 
look no furtlier than tlieir own immediaie profit or conve- 
nience. 

Evei y deviation from the established usage would so far 
destroy its simplicity and efficiency, and open the way to 
abuses. Suppose the importations to be allowed to go only 
to one outport, a new establishment, new cxpcnce, new 
trouble, would be created, and a channel opened for smug- 
gling, fraud, and abuse. What w'Oiild it be, then, if se- 
veral ourports were opened foi the landing and sale of In- 
dian and Chinese goods ? 

But this still supposes the Company, cither for itself or 
for private traders, to be the only medium of importation. 
If, however, all individuals were to be allowed 10 import, 
and into all the ports of the United Kingdom, especially if 
it were allowed to employ ships of small burthen, which 
drawing little water, could run into obscure pons in the re- 
mote 
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mote prjrts of England, Sco tland, ami Trclaml, where would 
be ihc pKictirahi.iiy >'! anv snfe control ? Legions of Cus- 
tom- House and isc i^/Iiccrs must be appointed, at a very 
grCcU expense ; and affcr aii, vhereihe duties are so high as 
they arc, cspcciriiiy on ihc a nicies of tea, silk, and fine 
rniislins, smuggling wiiijout end iniisl be expccied. It pri- 
vate ships \\cic allowed to go to the Eastern Islands, they 
could find means fo procine tea; and if also allowed to re- 
luin to (he oiitpoits, smuggling in that article would be by 
far the most gaining trade. 

At present the duties upon East-India goods are collected 
and paid in London, at a very small expense to Govein- 
ment, and to the full extent to which they ought to be paid- 
Thls follows, because the value of the goods is ascertained 
by competition at the Company’s sales. Were evciy port 
to have its India House, where would be this geneial com- 
petition r The same goods which pay the duty ad valonniy 
would be liable to one amount of duty at Fowey, to another 
at Dublin, to a third at Poit Glasgow; all differing from 
each oiher, and from that paid at London. There would 
be no remedy for this inconvenience, whatever may be said 
by interested persons to the contrary. T’hc endless variety 
of Indian commodities, reudeis it impossible that they should 
generally pay what aie called ^aied duties, of so much per 
piece, or so much piir yard. I'cpper may pay a fixed sum 
by the pound, and sugar by the liuiidred weiglu ; but the 
staple article of piece goods, and many olheis, must ever 
be rated by the value, quantity being no just criterion. 

It therefore Ibliows, from what has been above obscived, 
that were the tiade to be carried to the outports of the United 
Kingdom, the revenue drawn from Indian goods must be 
greatly diminished, and the charges of collecting it greatly 
increased. 

Let it be next inquired, what would he the effect of 
such a change on different interests ; the persons already 
possessed of valuable property employed fur the Indian 
trade, the exporters of India commodities from this coun- 
liy, and on the East-lndia Company itself? 

The City of London, in their coipoi ale capacity, as con- 
scrvaiois ot the Thames, and all classes of persons in the 
metropolis, who are engaged in the building and outfit of 
ships, in the carriage, warehousing, sorting, buying, and 
selling of the Company’s goods, have also a diicct interest iti 
the present discussion. 


The 
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The Ei^Jt-InJia Dock Company liave likewise a very 
J3;veat and obvious interest in keeping the Indian trade in the 
Port of London. 

With rcsjiect to the re-export trade in Indian commodities, 
at lea'll three fourths of the i nports from [ndia have hitherto 
been hjr the supply of the coiuinent.il markets. The foreign 
buyers repose coi/Hileno' in the regularity and publicity with 
which the Coingany’s saVs are conducted. When the trade 
was solely in tlie hands ot the Company, the particulars of 
their cargoes were pui)li‘ihcd imnu'diitely on the arrival of 
tiie ships, and ii’stributecl all over die con Intni, Notices of 
th qu imiiies to be sold, and periods of sale, weic also pub- 
lislied for the like d siributon. I'lie sales of eacli ilescnp- 
tioii <^f good" were ma le at .stated periods, twice in die year. 
The biiycis, of cti irse, knew the state of the market at the 
time of coming to the sale, and thcpurth iscs weie inaile un- 
der an assurance, tii'it no more goods, of sik h description, 
would be disposed of belore the next sale. Hence they had a 
certainty of the inaiket for six months. This established a 
solid con.idcnce, which vciy much benefited the sales. Smh 
confidence h 1**, n-> doubt, been much weakened since 1793, 
when niivatc persons wore partially admitted into the trade. 
The chief object of the piivate trader being, as it always 
must be, to obtain pioinpt sales to meet riie payment of bills. 
East- India goods are frequently resold, while they remain in 
the Company’s warehouse, merely by a transfer of vouchers. 
The goods, when so sold, will produce fiom five to ten per 
cent, more ili in when in the hands of individuals. This is 
particul'driy the case as to drugs, which aic subject to great 
adulteration. 

The confidence that has been entertained of the Compa- 
ny’s rcgulaiity and fair dealing has been such, that the fo- 
reign buyers have given their orders to iheir correspondents in 
London, on tiie faith merely of the descriptive marks ; and 
goods, on their arrival on the Continent, frequently pass 
through vaiious hands, before they are’ finally unpacked. 

By the mode pioposetl, it is to be feared the foreign buyer 
will cease to be at any certainty as to his purchases and the 
quality of the commodities, and this may, eventually, lead 
foreigners to look directly to India, for the supply that has 
hitherto been furnished ilirough the medium of thi coantry. 

To speak now of the effects of the proposed change upon 
the interests of the Company. And first, with respect to the 
East- India trade, properly so called, as contradistinguished 

from 
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from t’.: In ports from China. If the mode of private salo 
of i.i every tou a in the kingdom were intro- 

duce*!, would not tlic scaled and the public sales, to which 
the Company .' 'c !'.\>Cii(:Uth be continually anticipated, and 
roiuscqueui'y the supply of the foicigii inailuLs be so also; 
rhou^^h on t!^c whulc, tliesc markets could not take off more ? 
Ci'uiJ rh:' e sales, then, secure a general assemblage of 
bnytMs: C‘>uld it be reckoned upon, thatjhe Company's 
good \rou.d go otF, as they usually have mtherto done, at 
tii : sales ? Could the prices he expected to indemnify the 
Company, when the market should be lowered by the ncces- 
sii ; ov impai ence of private i npoitcrs ? C*)iild the realiza- 
tion, 111 '-ey, of the Compiny’s Indian imports be de- 
pended i rca moil, so necessary to the fiihinccs of 

the Cop. , and it not, how could tnc ciincncy of their 
affiii'* be picscrvcd? iiow could they pav for eseports to 
I. fia ? how ojl ^ they maintain the fleet uf ships th y now 
employ in thcii In fan commerce ; a fljct so ncressaiy for the 
tr.msporfation ol tmops and stores and warlike .services in 
In.iia ? And f the Company’s Indian coiriincicc foiled, and 
so much of tiic Lidian imports were ii'ansfcMed to oiiii)orts, 
wlnt must become of many of the Company’s whirf;, wMre^ 
Iiouscs, and other articles of deal stock, formed at a vast 
expense, in coiiicquciive of this Indian-trade ? And -vhcrc 
would he the b.:nvfit to the nation by the ch.ingc ? Would 
it be anything cd^e but traiisfcning to Bristol, Liverpool, 
-Glasgow, and Dublin, that which London now has ? 
Would it be really any accession of benefit to the empire at 
large ? And vvh.ir, to look towards India, would b.; iho 
effect of an unlimited trade from the outports of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland to all those regions ? Would it be possible 
to enforce the regulation-; wdiich His Majesty’s Ministcis 
think absolutely ueccssaiy, for preventing an uncontrolled 
intercourse with the East, and for aveiting the evils that 
would ensue from it ? 

These que-tions, to add no more, ought to be very clearly 
anc satisfactorily answered, before so great a change is at- 
te'. pted, before an order of things that has subsisted so long, 
an (lone so well, is subverted and destroyed. If great ancl 
sr den innovations ought, at all times, to be regarded with 
a ution and disiiust, surely ought those in particular, which 
aic proposed by men for their own immediate advantage. 

But whac arc the arguments with which the merchants 
of the outports may be supposed to enforce their claim ? 

Natural 
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Natural right; — tho freedom of trade; alkn-'ipg every 
\Tian to carry on his own business in his own way; the 
odium of tl-e principle of monopoly ; the disadvantage 
wiih whicli they \voiild carry on the trade, if they were 
obliLi^d to bring back their ships to London, instead of 
their own ports; the disadvantage to the country con- 
sumers. 

To all this it may be replied, that supposing the whole 
true, are these arguments of weight and value sufficient to 
overturn tltc present long established system of the Com- 
pany, and to endanger so large a portion of the public 
revenue? As to the arguments from natural right, &c., 
such arguments must always be limited by considerations 
of practical good. The only practical arguments that 
occur in favor of the outports, are the advantage to the 
merchants tfieniselves and to the country consumers. Now 
wiiat is iho amount of this advantage ? Let it not be 
forgotten, tliat at present it is problematical, at least, 
whether any great Indian trade can be established by thp 
private merchants; that, at any rate, the chief part of 
Indian goods imported into Kngland is intended tor re-ex- 
portation ; that London is the fittest port and mart for the 
foreign trade, especially since tlie Warehousing Act; 
that there is really little consumption of Indian goods in 
the interior of this country ; and that if no great accession 
of trade should be brought to the country by the private 
merchants, then they will have sacrificed the existing sys- 
tem, without (jbtaining even the object for which the 
sacrifice made. 

It may peril- ps be said, that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has public sale.;, and that yet there arc sales on account of 
individials ol the same articles the Company import. 
But this will form no parallel case p to the Companies^ 
nor is there any great question of revenue concerned, 
'I'he only article imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
is fi/rs. The sales of this article, on private account, aic 
also by auction, and it is believed confined to Loiulon. 
'riie. whole is comparatively a small alfair, and can be of 
no weight in the present question. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it seems most certain, that 
on sueh slender grounds, with respect to advantage (and 
;xdvani;a;rc as before inentions*d only to be taken from 
London' for the oiitportv;^, with so little certainty of cs^tab- 
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any j^vcat trailc tn ov froin witli supli iminl- . 

iient iid/ard to the Eiiit-Tadu touij^iir.y *iiul to tlje fcvc-/ 
une, ii would bo rontiMry to I'-.-o piudcnt policy whidi 
tliis nation lias <v<‘iu'r.diy ob orvod, and most iinwiso in 
to vcnturo upon so :mj innovation, soimo ot 

th.; t !;.;c*!s oi wiiich were pointed out to tlie President of 
tbi* )>ouid of C\)inir:l‘‘'Loii:'rs three years ago (printed 
jjapers, page 30), dTcen., winch, i)y ins silence, he seems 
to have admitted : mid, in a word, it may be tippre- 
fu:udcd, tiled they wcidd ainortiit to t!ie destruction of the 
Ct nipar.v's ^i.diaii trade, ilidr bidian commercial cstab- 
li bmenis, tlica' Indian vhip[»ing, and finally leave the 
<'hnia njunupt ly so insuiated and unsupported, as to bring 
that also, at iongih, to its fad, and witb it, the whole 
fabric of the Company, and the great revenue now so 
easiiy verJiz^cl tlirougli its medium; uor can it be at all 
doubtcci that, in sacii ease, the China trade would also 
be lost to t!ie nation. 

It is not hrde^aiit to tills subject to advert to a passage 
hi the liislory of tiio DulcIi itasUlndia Company, uiulei 
the j'car ld02. Tile jdurality of Kast-lndia partntr- 
ships or soei(‘tie .^5 at this time, formed in llollaiul, 
creating mueii disorder and clashing in that commerce, 
the States-Geiir 2 ral bununoned before them the Dircc- 
tors of all those Companies, and obliged them to unite, 
for the future, into one, to which United Company 
the stales granted the sole commerce to East- India 
‘‘ for twciity-oiie years from the 20th March 11)02/’ 
They had, in consequence, several Chambers of East- 
liuiia Commerce in Holland, as Amsterdam, Middlchurgb, 
&c. but they w^cre all under one united Direction."^' 
{Article In the time of King William, the Com- 
pany were allowed five per cent, on the private-trade. 

[Article 8.) Many remarks made tipon the sixth article 
will also apply to tins, w hich might have properly form- 
ed a part of it. We need, therefore, only observe here, 
that the permitting of ships to sail from the outports, will 
go very materially to injure the interests of those W'ho 
w ere let into the Indian trade by the act of 17^3; — to 

increase 

* See Anderson's Commejee, and Maepherson’s Annals of Com* 
mercc, under l6C2. 
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increase llic ilangcr of colonization abroad ; — and of in- 
jury to the revenue, by smuggling, at home, as well as 
•another danger to be noticed in the next article. 

[Article \0.) It is not only to ail our Indian posses- 
sions that the exportation of military stores ought always 
to be proliibited, but also to the numerous islands in the 
Eastern Seas, inhabited by a vindictive race of people, 
who may be ready, not only to buy warlike stores, but 
to engage EiirojJCiwis in their cjuarrels, and the sailing of 
ships from the outports will certainly increase the danger 
of these evils. 

{Article II.) The existing law, as to piece goods, 
enables the Company to coniine the iinporiation of tha\, 
article to shemselvcs. They have never availed them - 
selves of this privilege ; but it may bo proper to 
continue it, because the regular and constant oaiidoy- 

merit of the manufacturers, under the ex isling sy .teni 
‘‘ of local management,” is a matter of cons. ciuence, 
not likely to be otherwise so well guarded, and thac gn‘ai: 
importations of piece goods would operate against the 
home manufactures, whilst a smaller select iniportatioa 
would be useful. 

{Article 12.) There is a new reason for ihc sanio 
restriction in favor of the Company in the article of 
raw-silk, because such a general competition is now to 
be opened against them, and because tlicy have, at great 
expense in a long course of years, by means of their own 
establishments, brought the raw-silk of Bengal, which 
they export, to a high state of perfection ; — and if tlnu 
article is left to the competition of individuals, who will 
often have to resort to the agency of indolent natives, the 
fjuality of the article may be expected materially to fall, 
and tlie silk manufacturers of this country to be much 
worse supplied than they arc at present. 

It is proper to add, on this subject, that the restriction 
in favour of the Company, in the article of piece goods, 
is by no means of the value it was at rirst, ilic demand 
for that Indian staple being now greatly diminished in this 
country. 

(Article — Lord Melville lias observed, on the rea- 
sons which he apprehends had influenced the Coi .t, in 
proposing that ships of less than four hundred ton ^ iioulcl 
not be allowed to sail to India, that ‘‘though enntlcd to 

d 2 due 
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due consideration, they do not appear to be sufficiently 
strong to justify tlie proposed restriction, or the inak» 
ing a distinction, in that respect, between ships trad- 
ing to the Easi-hulies and toother countries:’^ it is 
therefore deemed nccessaiy to discuss the proposition 
more fit length. 

In examining the subject of the sixth proposition, the 
facilitv which small ships would fdibrd to smuggling, 
were the outports opened for the dispoSid of the hoine- 
■ward cargoes, lias already been eousidored. In further 
support of the fourteenth proposition, respecting the 
least size of shi[)s that should be pci netted to go to India 
on accountof individuals, tlie practice of the India ( om* 
paiiy, in the early part of their intercourse with tiic Ivast , 
might bead Jiiceci, for they soon dropped the suidlie! class 
of ships for one of live hundred tons : but as this country, 
in its improved state of navigation and commerce, has 
few ships of that burthen, except those employed bv the 
Ea^tdiidia Company, the limiting of ships to be now cm- 
ployed in the pris ate-triicle U) India to four hundreil tons, 
w/is sap^^^;bCll to afford faciiity to the most respectable 
houv to benefit by t!ie proposed enlargement of the 
trade. 

JU’cry one wdil admit, tliat there is more of respecta* 
bility in the lavgcr class of sliips ; and this circumstance 
should not altocpidie. Dclosl sight of with the inhabitants 
of India. Tiia impression of the superiority of our ma. 
ritiiiic strcn(.:,t'i to tiiat of otiivr nations, and particularly 
of the American;., wiio sp.vk the same language, and 
who navigate very small vessels to and from the ports of 
the East, should he kept alire ; and, as a reason of State, 
should have its due weight in the consideration of tins 
subject. 

It is ::ot only the respectability of tlie sAip that should 
be attended to, but there is also a degree of respectability 
and responsibility attached to the character of the com- 
mander and of the oiliceis (of whom there is a greater 
estahlidiment in the larger ships). Their information is 
pre-eminent, particularly in those essential articles of 
nautical science, the variation and the lunar observations, 
in the navigation of the Indian Seas, and to and from 
thence. By such men, a better discipline is established 
in those larger ships which suit them : the ships arc also 

better 
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better armed, and less liable to capture, than vessels of 
the smaller class. The length of voyage requires, not 
onl)' superior equipment and a stouter vessel, but in or- 
dor to guard against contingencies of every kind, subor- 
dinate olHcers afid their assistants arc indispensable ; be- 
cause, in the event of the deatli of the principal officers, 
the knowledge and skill requisit(3 to supply tlieir places, 
especially in cases of emergency, could be derived from 
no other quarter. Small vessels cannot l»avc these neccs*.* 
sary advantages ; an observation wlficli applies, more 
pai ticularly, io such petty ofticers as carpciiters and caulk- 
ers, in rivspect to matters that concern th.e hull cjf the 
ship, and to medical men in r. aspect to the crew. 

It has been found by experience, that larger ships can 
be navigated at a less ralj per ton than 5 mail ones : hence 
one of tour Inindred tons wiii veejuire less rate of freight 
than two of two huiidicd tens ; a point of economy in 
tlic conveyance of good?), which is not to be disregarded, 
even in a national vie\v. As India is concerned, the 
smaller vessels will multiply a d.*scnption of persons in 
the ports and tlircugjiort tlic country, whose conduct 
may have serious chccts the peace and qui(*t of the 
Asiatic Govcrr]Uient‘^, from tiie causes before nicntioued. 
'flic minor porta throughout the country wili admit of an 
intercourse and conneNicai bcivvcen Europeans and tlic 
nativis, wiiich the vigilance and power of our Govern- 
ments cannot discover nor coniroi. 

'i iic riiips employed in private trade should be con- 
straniod to navigate with a certain number of Europeans 
outward, so as to prevent, as much as possible, the intro- 
duction of n\ti\e seamen to tills country : and lienee, for 
t!ie sake ol' hiimanitv, a surgeon becomes a necessary 
jK Tson, the employment of whom uviy well comport wit)i 
the si/e of ships of four Imudred tons or upwards, but 
sc't witii tliose of two hundr ed and fifty or less. If the 
lx.'lrli i :u! lives of seamen be thouight of consequence to 
ti;e Suite, V.j' lar;\cr r[' ships rrionld certainly be 

picl'c.'.cd. If ifiii [j/csait s'«pcrior class of West-lndia 
shipp ng; arc of foiir to hve hundred ttms, where the pas- 
sage is liijr more t!i:in six v cu ks, it appear:: at least as rea- 
ls indole, that liiosc empioved in au Kust-Iudian voyage, 
whicii may last man v mouth should be equally compe- 
tent and formidable as the running ships, and not stand 

on 
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on a scale beneath those of the first class ii])on Lloyd’ii 
books, so that the premium of insurance upon the goods 
shipped may be kept ai the lowest possible rate. ^ 

Whenever such enlargements, as may induce the sub- 
jects of this country to embark very large property in 
the Indian trade, shall be opened to them, it must be 
highly expedient that, for such time at least as mav be 
sufficient for the return of one voyage, tlic utmost pos- 
sible security, which tiic Legislature can devise, should 
be provided, in order to check such hazardous adventures 
as might otherwise be carried on in any description of 
vessel, or under the conduct of characters not sufficiently 
responsible, and at the risk or cost of the iinder-writer. 

If an honorable commercial intercourse wdth India be 
the object, such wholesome regulations will promote it ; 
but if speculations of mere chance outward, and smug- 
gling homeward, should be in the eofitemplation of any 
adventurers, jirotcction to the fair trader, to the Fast- 
India Company, and to the revenue, can only be sccuird 
by some efficient law, respecling the size of the ships, 
and their consequent equipment in stores and force, under 
the conduct of able and responsible commanders and 
crews. 

(Article \ 6*) The regulations proposed with respect 
to Lascars, are only intended for a time of w^ar. No 
Lascars should be hi ought to this country in a time of 
peace. 

(Article 18.^ The existing regulations, as to ingress 
and settlement of unlicensed Kuropeans into the Com- 
pany’s cstahlishments and territones, lo be continued. 
No Jh'itish subjects to be allowed to settle in any country 
within tile Company’s limits, and not under the govern- 
ment of the Company. 

(Article \ 9,J The King’s forces, maintainable by the 
Company in India, not to exceed fifteen thousand men in 
all ; and tlHs number to be reduced, as may be found 
practicable. 

(Article 20. J If the proposition made by the Com- 
pany, to he henceforth charged so much per regiment of 
a given force, or so much per man, be not adojited, we 
shall he glad to receive any specific proposition, for 
putting upon a clear and equitable footing* the adjustment 
of accounts between the Pay Office and the Company. 

P 
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By any such arrangement, we cannot clouht, that, at 
least, the intricacies of the present inode of settlement, 
utterly unsatisfactory us it is to the Company, will be got 
vie! of, evtMi if tiie expence should not he diminished: 
hut will it, for example, admit of any cjucsiion, whether, 
when the Company buvo been charged, as they really 
have been, uiih the cxiicnse of an entire recruiting 
company at home, as constantly rai.uiig recruits, and 
whilst, in many in^lanccs, liic reennis so raised have 
been sent, not to India, hut to other cpiarters, the re- 
cruiting cmiipany having also b. on at all limes available 
for internal service, it can come within the equity of the 
J27th clause of the Act of 17915, or ever could have 
been intended to charge the expense of such company to 
the Indian t(*rritories ? Or is it just, that tlic expense of 
the colonel cf a regiment, employed cither at home or 
oil the Continent, or perhaps on a furlough stall’ appoint- 
ment, should be partly charged to the Kast-India Com- 
pany, and his pay be drawn from them ? As all parties, 
therefore, agree in the propriety of an alteration, the 
sooner it is made the better. 

(Article 2\,) I’lic Court of Directors have already 
objected, and • nuisl ever object, to the arbitrary mode 
iidopteil by a Committee of the House of Commons iu 
1805, for the settlement of the demands of the Company 
on CjovcrnuKiUt, We think it a clear and equitable prin- 
ciple, that the (expense of captures made, and not re- 
tained by the Company, but transferred to His Majesty, 
or by His Majesty restored to the enemy, should be 
charged to tlie Public. 

The ordinary pay of the Company’s troops employed 
on such services, and especially in places out of the 
sphere of India, as in Egypt, should also be placed to 
account of tlie Public. 

On tlicse grounds we beg leave to propose, that the 
balance of demands now made Ly the Pay Office on the 
Company, be set ofl', by the sums which they arc yet 
iinpiad for the capture of Ceylon ami the Moluccas, and 
for the expedition to Egypt. Even then, tiic settlement 
Avill be greatly to the advantage of the Public, as the 
Company have made good to llio Pay Office a sum ex- 
ceeding two millions, in addiiion to which tliey have, 
since die rear 1797, been t-hurged for King’s troops 

bevond 
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beyond the number for whicli the law thorn to 

pay, at the average animal rate of about three thousand 
firelocks, besides the oiHcers and &crjjauts requisite fur 
that number of men. 

(Article 22 ) As a supplement to this article, the 
Court cannot helj) again submitting to confiiicration, the 
earnest desire and hope of the Proprietors to be (;xoiu> 
rated, out of the general funds of ilio Coinpaii}', from 
the payment of the Property-tax. Tiie dividends of 
other public Companies are thus exempted ; and it is 
but a small consideration, in t!ic immense concerns of 
t!ie Company, from M'hich the Proprietors have, on the 
whole, yet derived only the ordinary interest of money, 
in return for all tlie iiazards tneir property has run. 

( Arikle 23 J The debt of wliicli the Court of Direc- 
tors moa.n to speak in the twenty-third proposition, 
wa.s li’C w!' 'h* of the Indioi diibt, pari of which, to tlie 
arjeoe.m of ahr.n. n vdlu-nis, hjMje'O) iransforri'd to 
JiliJejanJ. Tl? oh of Lord Meiviih: '\iii coincide 

'wit!i thh’. 1 th, C-Juri of Directors can 

no c;.*; . o u.> Ju . Lordshiji's proviso 

liij i\. .’..c:*. d c.f iljc bond debt at homo to 
thiee miiiions j bet e^^rLeoce has siiewn tlie inconve- 
Tiieocii of co7ij:n:r!g vriH.h) iniiow limits, by parliamen- 
tary icguhiticn, the an-o./iit of this debt. 

(Article ^’y/j img how probable it is, that 

private advea\turcrs wiil desire to obtain a supply of the 
article of ti' i, in cixler to be smuggled into tliis country 
and to foi\ ign paixj:, and considering also the importance 
of not endangering th.e commercial intercourse now per- 
mitted by the Chiticse to tiie British nation, through its 
long established organ, the EasUlndia Company, it is 
obvious, tliat effectual provision ought to be made, in 
some mode or oilier, for preventing both these evils ; and 
we shall be glad to hear any propositions w hich were ip 
Lord Melville’s contemplation, or may be in your Lord- 
ship’s, as more likely to suit that end than the suggestion 
wc have oflcrcd. In the mean time, we feci it incum* 
bent upon us to request your Lordship’s attention to some 
re^uiarks on the question of admitting private ships to the 
Spice Islands. The demand of all Europe for the spices 
of tlic Moluccas is so limited, that one or two of the 
Coaj];any’s ships may import a sufficient quantity for the 

supply 
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supply of it ; the division, therefore of this supply amon^; 
the Company and the Merchants in general of this coun- 
try, will leave so little to the individuals of the latter 
class, as to form no object worthy of long and distant 
enterprize ; not to mention, that spices arc now rising up 
in Ollier parts of the East, which renders these islands 
less important than they have been. The maintenance 
ol tlio Molucca Islands, which produce no valuable coin- 
inodity but spices, occasions to the Company a heavy 
expense, and can only be compensated by a monopoly 
of tlicir trade ; and if private merchants arc to partici- 
pate in that trade, they ought also to bear a proportion- 
able share of the charge of establishment in those islands. 
But the spice trade is not the most interesting considera- 
tion belonging so this question. If in any of the inlands 
in the Eastern Seas, not belonging to the Company, 
British subjects were to seltic, (a thing which the Com- 
])anv3 even if armed with legal powers, would find it 
difficult to prevent, after those seas should be open to all 
the sliips of this country,) it would seem impossible to 
hinder them iVoin obtaining, by one means or other, a 
supply of the teas of China, for the purpose of being 
smuggled into Europe. That object alone might be 
templing enough to induce a scitleincnl, where no other 
circumstance was sufficiently inviting. And if from this 
motive, or a concurrence of others which might be sup- 
posed, a number of Englishmen were once to unite 
themselves in that quarter, whither new individuals might 
continually resort, and whence, again, they might repair 
to all the ports of the Indian continent, it would seem 
scarcely jiracticablc to preserve the efficiency of regu- 
lations formed, either here or by the Indian Governments, 
for the exclusion of nnlicensed persons from their ter- 
ritories. Such would be the danger, especially of any 
British settlement in the Eastern Archipelago, not sub- 
jected to the government of the Company ; a danger 
very seriously to be deprecated : and even in those held 
by them, as the Moluccas, if they were open to all 
British ships, it may well deserve consideration, whether 
there might not be some liability to danger of the same 
kind. On all these grounds it really seems advisable; 
that British ships from Europe should not have access 
to the Spice Islands. 


K 


Having 
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Hiiving concluded our remarks upon the propositions 
and observations hitherto brought under discussion, we 
next beg leave to suggest some other regulations, grow- 
ing out of the gene ral subject now under consideialion, 
and of our past correspondence. These, we trust, will 
be found so obviously proper and necessary, as to require 
no enforcing argument. 

26//z Proposition. — That no ship shall go from any 
British colony to the East-Indies or China, without the 
special license of the Company. 

21th Propositio/L — Private ships going from the United 
Kingdom to India to s;iil direct from that kingdom thith(*r, 
and from India to that kingdom, witljout pursning any 
circuitous route. 

28M Proposition. — Ships going from this kingdom to 
India, not to engage in the coasting tradv'^ of India, but 
to be permitted to go from one port of delivery of the 
original cargo, to another for the full discharge of it. 

W'e have the honor to be. My Lord, 

Your Lortijship’s most obedient luimhio servants, 
{Signed) Hugh Kgiis, 

Kobkrt Thornton, 
Jacob Bosanquet, 
W. F. Elphinstone, 
Charles Grant, 
Edward Parry, 
William Astell, 
George Smith. 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&c. &c. &c. 


No. XLV. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

The nth April, 1812. 

The Committee took into consideration the state of the 
negociation for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
privileges, and deliberated maturely upon several points 
connected therewith^ 
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No. XLVI. 

a Sea'et Committee of Correspondence^ 

The 20th April, 1812. 

.TIk- C'hairman laid before the Committee minutes of a 
coiivn^aiion held yesterday emiinfj, beUveon th:c Pie- 
sid. lit of tlic Iioard of Commissioners and himself. 

It was unanimously agreed, that the same be submitted 
to tile (aunt of Directors to-dav, tooether with a minute 
ther eon, now read and unanimously aiiproved of, being 
as follows, r/::. 

XEnterul in tU succeeding Minutes of Court XLVll, 


No. XLVI I. 

Jt a Secret Court of Directors, held on 

- Monday, the 20th April 1812. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Cona‘.spondcnce 
laving before the Court minutes of a conversation between 
the President of the Board of Commissioners and himself, 
held yesterday evening ; 

T!ie Court, alter delilKiratlng tlicivupen, agreed unani- 
nionsly to the following minute, viz. 

The Chairman having, in a Secret Court of Director.*?, 
communicated llic minute of a couvcrsalion whieli he 
held last night with the President of the l?oard of Conw 
inissioners, the Court learn from thence, with very great 
concern, that it seems to he the present di.sposition of His 
Majevsty’s Ministers, to extend to the rncrcuiiins of this 
country the privilege of importing goods from Imlia into 
all ouiports of the United Kingdom, to which the Ware- 
housing Act extends, wliich ports arc in number. 

Tlie Court have, from the beginning of the negociation, 
declared their firm conviction, that if the import trade 
from India were not confined to the port of London, the 
system of the Company’s public sales, their trade to jind 
from China, the dividend depending chiefly on that 
trade, and the political functions which, aided by those 
privileges, they exercise, for thebenefitof the nation, in 
the government of the Indian empire, would be destroyed ; 
as well as the revenue of this counliy, by the extensive 

R 2 jiractico 
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practice of smuggling, which would inex’itabl^" follow the 
proposed alteration, he essentially injured. 1 he Court 
having never betore received from His ^lajcsty’s Ministers 
any intimation that they differed with the Cvourt upon 
this point ; having stated their opinion, with the reasons 
for it, to their Constituents and the Public ; having stbn 
no argument advanced in opposition to it ; and remaining 
still persuaded of its truth ; they feel it impossible, as 
men of integrity, invested w'ith public trust and responsi- 
bility, to recommend to their Constituents to abandon the 
proposition for restricting the import trade to London, 
and would most earnestly request His Majesty’s Ministers 
to consider the communication made to the Chairman by 
the Farl of Buckinghamshire, and to give the Chairs, or 
a Deputation of the Court, an opportunity of waiting 
on them, before any final resolution, adverse to the Com- 
pany, is adopted on this very important head. 


No. XLVIII. 

Minutes^ a Conversation between the Bt. lloiu 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire and Sir Hugh Inglis, 
held on Svnday Evening, the \9th April 1812, 
concerning the Trade, and noticed in t he preceding 
Minute. 

Lord Buckinghamshire stated, that it had been de- 
termined to preserve the monopoly of the lea trade to 
the Company, but to permit the private traders to fill up 
and assort their cargoes with nankeen^ and other articles, 
the prodnc'c of China, which they would procure in 
India. 

His Lordship then stated, that it was the determination 
of His Majesty’s Ministers to recommend to Parliament 
to permit private ships to clear out from any port of tlie 
United Kingdom, but that they should only be permitted 
to import into those places where the warehousing system 
existed. Sir Hugh Inglis slated it as his opinion, that ihc 
Court of Directors, in the first instance, and the Court 
of Proprietors, wlicn laid before them, would resist, by 
every means in their power, a measure so fatal to the 
vital interests of the Company and to the public revenue. 
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as would be the measure of allowinp; the ships of indi- 
viduals to import into any place but the port of London ; 
and that, situated as he was, he should consider it his 
duty to resist, and recommend to tlie Court of Directors, 
and ultimately tlie Proprietors, to resist, the proposi- 
tion. 


No. XLIX. 

Letter from Thomas Brown, Esq. to the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman, cnHosin^ Resolutions 
of a Meeting of the Buyers of Piece Goods. 

Honorable Sirs, London^ 2\st April 1812. 

I have the honor to hand you, by the direction of 
the Buyers of Piece Goods, a copy of the llcsolutions 
they have agreed to this day, and have to request the 
favor of your support and influence with His Majesty’s 
Ministers, t(j preserve to the port of London, alone, the 
import of India piece goods. 

I have the honor lo be, with tlic greatest respect, 
Honorable Sirs, 

Your most obedient an|J mot faithful servant, 
(Signed) Thos. Brown. 

The Honorable the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the United 
Last- India Company. 


At a Meeting of the Buyers and Others^ interested hi the 
Sate of Kast-India Piece Goods\ held at the City of 
London Tavern^ the 2\st of April 1812. 

Thomas Brown, Esq. in the Chair. 

Resolved Unanimously^ That it is our duty to watch 
the progress of tlie East-India Company’s Cliarter, to 
prevent arrangements being made jirejudicial to our in- 
terests, injurious to the public revenue, and detrimental 
to the Britibli iiuiiuifacturers themselves. 

That we sec with pleasure, that the Directors of the 
East-India Company are impressed with the necessity of 

continuing 
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coiiiiiiiJiiig the import of piece gooJs solc'lv to the port of 
l.ondon, as their sale at an outport would hring a serious 
loss on the revenue, urul be very hurtful to the cotton 
manufacturers of Great Britain. 

'i'hat as piece goods arc of an uncertain value, and 
depend very iniicli on competition, it would not he pos- 
sible to obtain the same prices fur them at an outport, 
as tlicy fetch in London ; and, consequentlv, that we 
should be undersold at the outports, unable to carry on 
our business with the honor, respectability, and advan- 
tage v/e have hithcM'to done, and prohal)ly obliged to 
alxtmlon the pursuit many of us Iiavc been engaged in 
for a great number of ycc^rs, and driven to seek fresh 
imdertakings, at a time when little benefit can be expect- 
ed from them. And it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that it is the decided interest of the importers of piece 
themselves, that they shouKl he continued he 
brought to sale in the port of London (as the cinpi/iimii 
<uf commerce) in the wav they now are, where they will 
have tlic benefit of the Company’s own arsorinient. 

That the duly on mns- 

iinsand nankeens is - jS\0 0 0 p.e. on importation, 

and 27 u 8 p. c. on home consump- 
" >i -— - [tion, 

Togctlicr’«^-37 6 8 per cent. 

rallicocs, dimities, 

[ and shawls - - - 6 S p. c. on importation, 

and (is G 8p. c. on home consiimp- 

Together ,£71 13 4 per cent. 

That p,s these duties arc paid on the prices obtained at 
ihc East-India Company’s Sales, if a piece of muslin sell 
for fifty in lieu of one hundred shillings, the revenue for 
home consumption is injured £31. 6s.Sd. per cent, on the 
dilFercnce, or 18^. lOe/. per piece. Jf a piece of longcloth 
sell fof 255. in lieu of 365., the revenue is injured 
^71. 135. 4rf. percent, on the difference, or 7s. lOrfJ. per 
piece. 

That in all silk and prohibited goods, and even in white 
goods, if not brought to the port of London, it is much 
to be feared, no restraints could prevent smuggling ; 

whicli 
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which would occasion a !os^ of iltc uholc dijtyto 
nicnt, be scriousiy ij'jurioiss to tlic fair tit* >iir, .uhI csj>c-. 
cially to the ni.ui::;'.>/.U!rcis of ‘.ilk goods iii S^;«iaiiiL*lds aud 
elsewhere. 

Thattlic intro;!-- *ion of Indian p'eoc goods to ihv. t\?n- 
snmption oftlii;i kingdoui at low prices, in eoiise^jnence of 
a total evasion of duty, or a f>ayiiKMit of dutv on redcceJ 
prices, w ould be a serious injury to the British cotton ma- 
nufacturers. 

I'hat the same ill cfiects would occur to the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire and Scotland, if sales of Indian piece 
goods were frequently to be made at Liverpool and (das- 
gow, or in any of the ports in the lufighonrhood of die 
inanufactorics. 

That it is of the greatest advantage to the great i>odv 
of British cotton manufacturers to coniine the import iff 
Imlia piece goods to one porl, as it give^ ilicm the op- 
))ortunityof vienving them, and regnlaLing their manu- 
factories, according to the quantity and sons inUMuled 
for sale ; whereas, if individuals \vere allowed to impin' 
piece goods, and sell them at an out|)ort, the Bntls'i 
vnanufacturor would never know what quantity niighi l.r 
brought into the market, or bow to ivgulatv>bis manii 
factory. 

That the principal factories in India for cui- 

Jicocs, and silk goeds, being in the iian Is of our Ka‘^r. 
India Company, and the greatest attcnimn being paid t 
maintain the qualities and fabrics of eacli sort, it is re<Aso!j 
able to conclude, that the same influx of foioiou^rs, w h‘> 
purchase very large quanties of the national maiuiiactmos, 
wdll attend the sales at the India House (whenever the 
politics of Europe will allow them to cumc) as us4nl t ) 
resort here for a scries of years, provided the <piautiu 
exposed to sale by tlic East-Iiulia Company is of 
cient importance to draw their attention. 

That the plan now pursued, of having periodical half 
yearly sales of piece goods, and publishing a declaration, 
every three months previous to the sale, prevents evcr\ 
merchant and manufacturer from being suddenly surprizi-d 
by an excessive quantity being brought on, and e^ahl(*^ 
the ftn-eign buyer to make bis arrangements to aiteud thij 
sale, or to attend his orders. 

That a Committee be now' appointed to carry into cfll v: 

t’.c 
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the above resolutions, and add iheivto any others tliey 
may concnr in ; ijp.d that the loiiowing gentlemen be 
chosen ot' this CoininiUic, with power to add to tlieir 
numbers. 

Thomas Brown, Ksq. Chun man, 

Messrs. Cieur;e U.Jinlvir.g, 

Gpt:ld., 

James Ca/i uoee, 

Frcdorii I; Mollinc;, 

L. M, Flos, 

S. M. Kticiv, orth, 

Thomas W lU'iij, 

Robert Bi\»\vn. 

That the foregoip.:; re*'Al;itlons be signed by tl»e C’nair- 
man, and that an iji'erviosv 'or asked oi* iIk: Bight Honor- 
able the Chaiu'ei'.or oi me Excliccjue: , eo lay the re- 
solutions heibre him. 

I'hat a copy of me foregoing resolutions be b.intled 
to the Cnainuan and Uepnly Chairiiasn of tl'C East-India 
Company, wLtii a rL*(|ue^t that tiiey wii! continue their 
strenuous ehbrts, in Svjcuring the iini/urtalion of InUia 
ph^ce goods to the Pert of l.ondon alcAiie. 

(Signed) TnoxviAs Crown, 

Cliaimiatu 


No. L. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

The 24th April, 1812. 

The Committee deliberated on the several ])oint^ at 
issue in the present Negociatiori with His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. 


No LI. 

Resolutions of a Meeting of the Merchants^ Ma^ 
7iufacturerSy Trader's, and Others^ interested in 
the Export Trade to India and China, from the 
Port of London^ held the 25th April 1812 ; and 
the Petition to both Houses of Parliament, there- 
in noticed* 


At 
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At a Meeting of Merchants ^ Manufacturers^ Traders^ 
and Others y interested in the Export Trade to India 
and Chinay from the Port of Londony held at the City 
of London Tavern y the 25th day of April 1812, 

. John Atkins, Esq. Alderman, in the Chair, 

It was moved by David Gordon, Esq. and seconded by 
Steward Majoribanksi Esq. and 
Unanimously Resolved y 

That this meeting, consisting of merchants, manu- 
facturers and traders of the port of London, who have 
been long cstablislied in the Export trade from thence to 
India and China, feel themselves called upon, in defence 
of their respective properties, to state the true situation 
of such trade to the country at large, in order to coun- 
teract any misrepresentations which may have the effect 
of misleading the public mind upon a subject of such 
magnitude to the community at large, and in which their 
own vital interests are most deeply concerned. 

That the anxiety expressed by the various manufac- 
turers in the provincial towns of the United Kingdom, 
in regard to the quantity of exports to India and China, 
is grounded upon erroneous data, as will appear by re- 
ference to the actual export of such manufactures. 

That it appears to this Meeting, from indisputable 
authority, that the quantity of tonnage engaged by the 
East India Company for the private traders of the United 
Kingdom (exclusively of that allowed to be exported in 
the privilege of their own captains and officers) amount- 
ed, during the lust six years, to sixty-three thousand 
tons; and that, during that period, only sixteen thou- 
sand tons of every species of manufacture (including 
beer and four thousand tons of wine) have been actually 
engaged and shipped to India. 

That the fact contained in the foregoing resolution 
exhibits a striking and incontrovertible proof, that the 
Company and the Public at large have been disappointed 
in those hopes and expectations which led to the granting 
the extra tonnage, and which was done, upon the re- 
newal of the present Charter, by the desire and ^ the 
instance of manufacturers, and otlier persons, who at 
that time expressed similar feelings with respect to an 
extensive export, to those exhibited at the various meet- 
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the above resolutions, and add thereto any others tliry’ 
may concur in ; a ml that the following gentlemen be 
chosen of tliis Committee, with power to add to their 
numbers. 

I'liomas Brown, Ksq. Chairman, 

Messrs. George Ranking, 

I'iiomas Gould, 

James Cazmove, 

Frederick Moiling, 

L. M. Flos, 

S. M. Farnuorth, 

Thomas Wilson, 

Robert Brown. 

That the foregoing resolutions be signed by the Chair- 
man, and that an ioierv icw be asked of the Right Honor- 
able the Chance! lor or the Exchequer, to lay the re- 
solutions before him. 

That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be handed 
to the Chairman and Ueputy Cluiirinan of the East-India 
Company, with a request that they will continue thenr 
strenuous eftbrts, in sjciiring tlie importation of India 
ptcce goods to tlie Port of London alone. 

(Signed) Thomas Brov/k, 

Chairman. 


No. L. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, 

The 24th April, IS 12. 

The Committee deliberated on the several points at 
issue in the present Negoeiation with His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. 


. No LI. 

Resolutions of a Meeting of the Merchants, 
nufacturers. Traders, and Others, interested in 
the Export Trade to India and China, from the 
Port of London, held the 2oth April 1812 ; a?id 
the Petition to both Houses of Parliament, there- 
in noticed* 
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M a Meeting of Merchants y Manufacturers^ Traders y 
and OtherSy interested in the Export Trade to India 
and ChinUy from the Port of Londmy held at the City 
of London TaverUy the 25th day of April 1812 , 

. John Atkins, Esq. Alderman, in the Chair, 

It was moved by David Gordon, Esq. and seconded by 
Steward Majoribanks, Esq. and 
Unanimously Resolved y 

That this meeting, consisting of merchants, manu- 
facturers and traders of the port of London, who have 
been long established in the Export trade from thence to 
India and China, feel themselves called upon, in defence 
of their respective properties, to state the true situation 
of such trade to the country at large, in order to coun- 
teract any misrepresentations which may have the effect 
of misleading the public mind upon a subject of such 
magnitude to the community at large, and in which their 
own vital interests are most deeply concerned. 

That the anxiety expressed by the various manufac- 
turers in the provincial towns of the United Kingdom, 
in regard to the quantity of exports to India and China, 
is grounded upon erroneous data, as will appear by re- 
ference to the actual export of such manufactures. 

That it appears to this Meeting, from indisputable 
authority, that the quantity of tonnage engaged by the 
East India Company for the private traders of the United 
Kingdom (exclusively of that allowed to be exported in 
the privilege of their own captains and officers) amount- 
ed, during the last six years, to sixty- three thousand 
tons; and that, during that period, only sixteen thou- 
sand tons of every species of manufacture (including 
beer and four thousand tons of wine) have been actually 
engaged and shipped to India. . 

That the fact contained in the foregoing resolution 
exhibits a striking and incontrovertible proof, that the 
Company and the Public at large have been disappointed 
in those hopes and expectations which led to the granting 
the extra tonnage, and which was done, upon the re- 
newal of the. present Charter, by the desire and ^ the 
instance of manufacturers, and other persons, who at 
that time expressed similar feelings with respect to an 
extensive export, to. those exhibited at the various meet- 
^ 8 mgs 
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ings which have been 'eo lecently held throughout the 
country. 

That the articles exported to India and Chjpa are va- 
rious, but not extensive in any particular nia^iiifacture, 
and therefore require to be collected from every part of the 
’ kingddmi to one concentrated point for exportation, with 
any rational prospect of advanuge either to the manu- 
facturer or the exporter. 

That the experience of the last six years, impresses 
this Meeting with a decided conviction that the market 
of India is riot capable of extending the consumption of 
mandfkctures to the extent which the public mind has 
been led to expect ; and therefore if the export trade to 
India and China, as now confined to the Port of London, 
be made general to the out-ports, it will be of no benefit 
to them, but will prove ruinous to those extensive es- 
tablishments formed by the persons composing this Meet- 
ing, and* to the large capitals they have invested therein. 

That should the export trade to India and China be 
^ removed from the port of London^ the coasting trade of 
. the United Kingdom, that best nursery for our seamen, 
and great bulwark of our national superiority and strength ; 
the inland navigation, that new source of great national 
wealth, as affording incalculable facilities to the improve- 
ment of the general ‘ agriculture of the country : and 
lastly, the revenue itself : would, with these, suftbrvery 
great injury. 

That a petition be presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament, in the names of the merchants, manufacturers, 
traders and others, interest^ hi the export trade to India 
a^id Chim^ from the Port of London^ pt’aying that the 
export trade to India and China may be continued as 
lieretofore to the port of London. 

That this Meeting approves of the petition now read 
from the Chair. ’ 

That the same be now signed by the gentlemen pre- 
sent, and do remain at this House eight days for sig- 
nature. 

’ That the Committee chosen at the .General Meeting, 
held yesterday at this house, for the purpose of preparing 
the petition, be requested to continue permanent during 
the discussions in Parliament, and to use their utmost 
exertions to promote the object of this Meeting: And 

that 
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tliat the Committee hare the^-povr$r..of increasing their 
numbers as they shall see necessary. 

That the Members for the City of London, the Counties 
of iCssex^:'Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey, the City of 
Wt^stminster, and for the Borough of Southwark, be 
requested to support the prayer of the petition in Parlia^ 
ment, when any discussion on the subject shall take place. 

That the thanks of' this Meeting be presented to Sir 
William Curtis, Bart. Mr. Alderman Cothblgf, and Sir 
Charles Price, Bart, three of the representative in Par- 
liament for this City, and to George Dyng, Esq. one of 
the representatives in Pafliament for the County of Mid- 
dlesex, for their attendance this day, and for their kind 
attention to the important objects of this Meeting. . 

That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Com- 
mittee for convening the same, and for the great zeal and 
attention to the interests thereof. 

That these resolutions, and the Petitbn of the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, traders, and others, of the port 
of London, (after such petition shall have been presented 
to Parliament) be published in the morning and evening 
papers. 

That all communications upon the subject of the present 
Meeting be addressed to the Committee, under cover to 
Mr. Teasdale, Merchant-Tailors’-Hall, Solicitor to the 
Meeting. 

That a subscription be now entered into by this Meet- 
ing, for the purpose of defraying the expences of the 
petitions to both Houses of Parliament, and of such other 
measures as may be deemed necessary for tlie protection 
of the rights and interests of the exporters from the port 
of London to India and China.' 

{Signed) John Atkins, Chairman. 

John Atkins, Esq. Alderman, having left the Chair, 
the same was taken by Christopher Smith, Esq. Alderman, 
whereupon it was moved, seconded, and unanimously re- 
solved. 

That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr. Aider- 
man Atkins, for his judicious and able conduct in the 
Chair. 

( Signed ) Christopher Smith. 
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Petition to Parliament, noticed in the preceding 
Resolutioiis. 

To the Bight Honorable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
in Parliament assembled : 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers, Ti;<iders, and others, 
interested in the Export Trade to India and 
China from the Port of London, 

Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners are merchants, manufacturers, 
and traders, residing in the port of London, and have 
been long engaged in the export trade from thence to 
India and China. 

That such export trade to India and China has, from 
the first period of its existence, under the sanction of 
various Charters, successively confirmed and regulated 
the Legislature, been exclusively carried on from the 
port of London, to the great advantage of the manufac- 
turing towns of the United Kingdom, inasmuch as the 
various articles of manufacture are thereby drawn to the 
Port of London as an emporium, and brought to one 
concentrated point for exportation, and the coasting trade 
and inland navigation of the Kingdom, which have 
always been considered as a nursery for seamen and 
assistance to the public revenue, and an improvement of 
the agricultural interests of the kingdom, arc thereby 
encouraged and materially benefited. 

That under the sanction of the various Acts of Par- 
liament passed relative to such trade, and particularly 
under the sanction of that of the thirty-third of His present 
Majesty, and in obedience and conformity^ to the regulati- 
ons and restrictions therein contained, your Petitioners have 
enjoyed the advantage of such exports, and in the faith and 
confidence that no alteration would take place in such 
trade, hath constructed extensive manufactories, and kept 
up large stocks of various sorts of merchandize, peculiarly 
and exclusively adapted for the India and China markets, 
and have formed large establishments in the port of 
London, and have otherv/ise embarked large capitals, for 
‘ik6 purpose of carrying on the export trade from thence 
to India and China. 


That 
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That your Petitioners* have seen in the printed votes of 
your Right Honorable House, that numerous applications 
have been made from the outports and other towns atid 
places in the United Kingdom, that the trade to India -< nd 
China may be allowed to be carried on from such out- 
’ports, in the event of the trade being still further laid 
open at the expiration of the East-India Compunj^'s prc« 
sent Charter. 

That the anxiety expressed by the various manufiic- 
turers in the provincial towns of the United Kingdom, in 
regard to the exports to India and China, is grounded 
upon erroneous data, as will appear by reference to the 
actual export of such manufactures, whereby it can be 
most clearly and satisfactorily shewn to your Right Hono- 
rable House, that not one more than one*fourth of tlie 
tonnage offered by the EasNindia Compajiy to privale 
traders has been applied for, and that the Company have, 
by their printed notices (circulated generally throughout 
the trading interests of the community) held out encou- 
ragement to private adventurers in the export of British 
manufactures to a still larger extent ; and that, notwith- 
standing such additional stimulus and encouragement, on 
the part of the Company, to private individuals, expe- 
rience has proved, that even the quantity now allowed to 
be exported has never been applied for, thereby proving 
most satisfactorily, that the India market is trifling in its 
demand, and already abundantly supplied, and, as will 
be most satisfactorily shewn to your Right Hcnorable 
House, very frequently, to the groat loss, and oftentimes 
to the serious injury, of tljose who have engaged In such 
private export trade. 

That should the export trade to India and China, which 
is now confined to the port of London, be extended to 
the outports, great apd extensive injury would not only 
be occasioned to your Petitioners, but also very manifest 
injury and inconvenience would be sustained by the reve- 
nue and the country at large. 

That not only have large establishments been formed, 
extensive warehouses and manufactories built or provided, 
and large stocks of merchandize laid in, exclusively 
adapted to the India and China markets, but docks and 
wharfs have been formed, and workmen engaged by your 
Petitioners, to such an extent, and at such an expense, as 
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win, in the event of the removal of the export trade to 
the outports, tend to the utter ruin of many individuals 
and their families, who are now, and hare been long em- 
barked in this trade, under the sanction of the legislature 
of the country. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray, that on any 
renewal of the East-India Company’s Charter, the export 
trade to India and China may be continued, as heretofore, 
to the port of London, 


No. LII. 

At a Meeting of the Deputationt 

the aSih April, 1812. 

Read and considered a letter from the Right Honorable 
the President of the Board of Commissioners for the Afiairs 
of Indisj dated the 27th instant. 


No. Llir. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

the 28th April 1812. 

The Chairman laid before the Committee a minute of a 
conference held on Saturday last, wliich was read and ap- 
proved i and the Chairman was desired to lay the same be- 
fore the Court. 

Mem. T/ih Minute is contained in the succeeding Minutes 
of the Courtt No. LlV. 


No* LIV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ 

Held on Tuesday, the 28th April 1812. 

The. Chairman from the Committee of Correspondence re- 
poits to the Court, that in consequence of the request contained 
in .the minute of the aoth April, which was communicated 
to ■ Lord Buckinghamshire, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his Lordship favoured the Deputation with an interview 

on 
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on Saturday, (he 25th instant, at which Mr. Wallace was 
also present. 

^t that meeting various points belonging to the present 
negwiation were touched upon ; but the dispussion mainly 
turned on the important question of permitting the ships of 
private merchants generally to. import goods from Indta» 
at the outports of the United .|tingdom. The Deputation 
urged every thing which occurred to them in support o^ the 
proposition of the Court upon this subject, as invobring- the 
essential interests of the Company ; but they found, with 
regret, that the impressions which his Majesty’s Govern-, 
ment had received respecting it, since the date of Lord 
Melville’s letter of the 21st March, werejiot in consonance 
with the sentiments of the Court of Directors. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, and Lord Buckingham- 
shire, expressed their intention of communicating, in wri- 
ting, the judgment they had formed on the subject in ques- 
tion : and Lord Buckinghamshire having accordingly ad- 
dressed a letter to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
dated the 27 th instant, that letter is now laid before the 
Court. 


No. LV. 

Letter from, the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, referred to in the preceding Minute, 
Gentlemen, - . India Board, Jpril z'jtA i%\2. 

In communicating to you the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
Government, after a full consideration of the several points 
which have been brought under their view, in consequence 
of the conferences ana explanations I have had with you and 
the Deputation, since I had the honor of receiving your note 
of the 3d instant, it is unnecessary for me to enter upon the 
discu»ion cf the Hints and Observations which have beqn 
the si^ject of the correspondence between the late President 
of the Board of Controul and yourselves, las far as those 
Hints aod-Obrervations have been sanctioned by the General 
Court. - _ 

It was to have been expected, tliat upon' a question in- 
volving the various interests of so large a body as the mer- 
chants 
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chants and manu&cturcrs the United King^om« 9$. well 
as of the East-Iudia Company, .that consider^le di&rences 
of opinion should arise, and that reasons should be al^ged of 
sufficient weight, to suggest the propriety of revising any 
plan which might originally have been concerted. , 

Under such an impression, Lord Melville, in his letter of 
the 2 1 St ultimo, desjied it to be distinctly understood, that 
public discussion, in the further progress of the measure, 
might possibly produce an alteration in some of the details, 
as well as regulations of a different description fiom those 
which were then suggested. 

You would, therefore, not have been wholly unprepared 
for the communication msde by me to the Chairman at a 
personal interview, when he was informed that the repre- 
sentations which had been brought before His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, sin( e the publication of the correspondence already 
referred to, had led them to entertain an opinion, that they 
would best consult the public interest, by not confining the 
import trade from the East-Indics the port of London. 

The arguments adduced by you and the other members of 
the Deputation, and which had been urged with much ability, 
and at considerable length, in your letter of the 15th instant, 
have received the most serious attention of His Majesty’s 
Government ; but I have to acquaint you, that although they 
think that the great iuicicst of policy and of revenue, as well 
as of the East-India Company, will render it their duty to 
propose to Parliament, that the existing restraints, respect- 
ing the commercial intercourse with China, should continue, 
and that the exclusive trade in tea should be preserved to the 
Company^ for whatever term the charter may be renewed, 
yet that they remain of opinion that the import trade from 
the East-Indies should not be confined to the port of London. 

They are not, however, insensible to the danger and mis- 
chief which the revenue, as well as the £ast< 4 ndia Com- 
pany, might suffer, if under the cover of that trade, an 
illicit commerce in tea were to be successfully carried on ; 
but they conceive, that regulations, both in India and at 
home, may be so framed, as to guard against that danger, and 
to protect the Company and the revenue, whp^e interests in 
tills respect equally require such protection, from thp etiects 
of it.' ^ ^ 

In submirthig, therefore, the propositions to Parliament in 
this shape, the Government are persuaded^ that whilst they 

would 
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would thus be supporting interests justly entitled to public con- 
sideration, they would, at the same time, be purauing a course, 
essential to the collection of a revenue of nearly four millions 
sterling, without breaking in upon that system, under which 
the* salutary provisions of the Commutation Act secure the 
people of the United Kingdom against any failure in the re- 
gular and constant supply of an article, which has become a 
necessary of life. 

In considering the terms proposed for the renewal of the 
Charter, as they would stand, should the suggestions I have 
conveyed to you in this letter be adopted, you will be sensi« 
ble ot tlie high importance of bridging to a conclusion an 
arrangement in which the" interests ot the Company and the 
nation at large are so deeply implicated, with as little delay 
as may be deemed compatible with a mature consideration, 
and satisfactory adjustment, of the several claims and pre- 
tensions of the parties concerned. 

1 have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Y our most obedient humble servant, 
{Signed} Buckinghamshire. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. LVL 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence ^ 

The 29th April 1812. 

Read a letter from the Right Honorable the President of 
the Board of Commissioners, dated the 27th instant. 

Read also and approved draft letter to the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, in reply. 


No. LVII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ 

Held on Wednesday, the 29th April 1812. 

The letter from the Right Honorable the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, dated ths'27th and read in Court 
the 28th iiistant, was again read. 

T 


The 
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The Chairman from the Committee of Corresj^ndence 
laul before the Court draft of a propose^' lettef m reply 
thereto; . J , 

, And the same was read.anp tmanimonsly approvlid^ 


Letter Jrom the. Deputation fo the Rt. Bon, the 
Earl of Bucfcingbamshiro, noticed in tiie preceding 
minutes. 

My Lord, Eaii-l[$tSa Bmt, v^h April l8i2.^ 
The letter, which the Chaiiman and Deputy Chair> 
man had the honour, of recei vingfrom your Lordship on the 
27th instjmt, w^ the day ftiUowing laid before the Court of 
Directof^,^ and engaged their most serious attention. It has 
again been considered by them this day, and we have now 
to submit to your Lordship the answer which they have 
ioftructcd us to make to it : an answer which, from having 
before well reflected on the principal snbjedt of your 
Lordship’s letter, defivers their mature opinion, and as they 
presume to hope, in the least time possible, ' being sensible 
with your Lord^iip that, in the present critical period of 
the negotiation, all unnecessary delay is to be avoided. 

It is with extreme concern the Court find,' that since" the 
publication of the correspondence between the President of 
' the Board of Commissioners and the Court of Directors on 
the momentous question of the rettewal of the Company’s 
Chapter, his Majesty’s Miiiifters have beM led, by the re- 
presentations which have been made to them, ** to entertain 
opimon, . that they would best consult the" public in- 
** terest, by not cpnhning .the impoft trade ,^om the East- 
Indies to the Port, of London,’* knd that they still hold 
this opinion. • • 

Not ha ving, been made acquainted with the pa.fticulars of 
those reprewntations, and haying utgod Vaftoosi arguments 
which remain unanswered, against the measure of opening 
the outportp to, the trpde from In^a/ the Co'uit/ under the 
dis^dvant^es of, such a situation, an: imperiously call^ to 
the considerat^n^ pf thq clfcumstbncM iri titrhich the Com- 
pany are nofyv' pieced, and;, in ^hlcb, according to the best 
judgement they can fproi, the' Company would be placed^ f 
■ ; . r ‘ ' • the 
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the new Charter ^ should open the outports of the United 
« Kingdom to the returns of the Indian trade. 

Whatever may be thought, *my Lord,^ by the merchants 
of this country, of their right to enter into the possession 
of a trade, acquit ed and maintained through long struggles 
and vicissitudes, at immense expense, by the East-India Com- 
pany ; a trade still intimately connected with the security of 
the vast empire which the same Company Iiavc gained, and 
administer for the benefit of the nation atlarge ; the Court of 
Directors are of opinion, that the sacrifices they agreed tp 
make of that trade to the public feeling, or if they may be 
permitted to express theij: idea more accurately, the public 
prejudice, were very large ; and they yielded to them undoubt- 
edly in a firm belief, not at that time discouraged by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, that the importations from India wou d 
be confined to London, as well as that the cxclusi^q piivilege 
of the China tnule would be carefully secured to the Company. 
But the concessions frankly made by the Court of Diiettors 
and Proprietors, who regard themselves always as a part of 
the Public, and wish, as much a possible, to be in uni'»on 
with it, have, it appears, only encouraged fiirther demands ; 
and jf the tide of prejudice, of popular clamour, of moi^t ex- 
travagant exjiectation and unbounded pretension, which have 
been more industriously than fairly excited, wcie now to de- 
termine the public counsels, not a vestige would remain of 
that great fabric, which has be^n reared iti the course of two 
centuries, uniting wiih commerce an imperial dominion, 
which would be shaken to its foundatiort by the destruction of 
thatsystein which has acquired and preserved it. 

It IS no surprise, my Lord, ' to the Court, though it is un- 
doubtedly a great consolation, tfiat Hi? Majesty^ Ministers 
unite with the greet interests of policy and of revenue, 
those of the East-Incfia Company, .and tlwt it must hence be 
their object to continue the political functions of the Com- 
pany, and the means which are necessary for the maintenance 
of those functions. On this basis, the Court arc happy to 
have ilic honor of meeting His Majesty’s Ministers, and to 
continue the present discussion, , 

It is perfectly known, that for A series of years past, 
since the Inciiah territory has been loaded with an im- 
mense political debt, the Company have derived no stir- 
plus from thi revenues. They have earned on 5, 
freney of their home affairs, they have even 
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political concerns of India, and, above all, they have 
made good the dividends to the Proprietors from the 
profits on their commerce ; and, of late years, these pro- 
fits have been derived chiefly from the China trade. From 
the still existing territorial debts of the Company, a'nd 
the scale of their Indian expenditure, after all endeavours 
to reduce it, the Court of Directors have no prospect of 
pecuniary acquisitions, except through the same medium 
of commerce, for many j-ears to come; and, as already 
intimated, it is the commercial profits of the Company 
which enable them to discharge the political functions 
assigned to them in the management of the Indian empire. 
Without this resource, or some equivalent one, not within 
their power, the dividends could not be continued, the 
value of the stock would diminish, and tlie Company be 
brought to a state of dissolution. 

It is the extinction, or material diminution of the com- 
mercial profits, arising chiefly, as we have said, from the 
China trade, that we apprehend from the opening of the 
outports to the returns of the Indian commerce. If this 
extinction or diminution, were to take place, your Lord- 
ship will doubtless agree with the Court, in admitting, 
that the fatal consequences they contemplate, would fol- 
low ; and that, after going on a few years on the new 
plan, the Company would be so impaired in its resources, 
as to be inadequate to the important part allotted to it in 
the system of Indian administration. 

When the Court of Directors tlius view the consequen- 
ces of opening the outports, His Majesty’s Ministers will 
notblame the anxiety with which they respectfully con- 
tend against that measure. 7'hc duty they owe to their 
Constituents, to their own characters, and to the Public, 
requires them, in such a case, to act with the greatest 
circiimsjjcction, in order lo obtain a reasonable asiiran?:e, 
that the terms of the new Charter will be such, as will 
enable the Company to go on efliciently in the perform- 
ance of the political functions it has hitherto discharged. 

We do not apprehend, ray Lord, that there is any dif- 
ference in principle oh these points, between His Ma- 
jesty's Ministers and the Court of Directors, The main 
difference, in respect to the question of opening the ont- 
ports, isiistothc! practical elFccts of that measure. It 

iinpeared. 
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sappearcd, in the conference we had the honourof hold- 
ing with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and your Lord- 
ship, to be his opinion, that checks could be devised to pre- 
vent an indefinite extent of smuggling tea, ruinous to the 
Company, which we fear from opening the outports to the 
Indian trade. We have already given many reasons for 
thinking, that the practice of smuggling would, in such 
case, be uncontroulable. Those reasons, which need not 
be repeated here, we believe it will be difficult for the 
parties most adverse to the Company to refute ; but the 
subject being so important in the present discussion, we 
beg leave tp add a few more observations on it. 

It is a fact notorious, that tea has been smuggled, by 
the way of India, into this Country, even when the duty 
was comparatively small ; when the Indian import trade 
was confined to eight or ten Company’s ships, and to the 
river Thames. How much more, then, is smuggling, 
beyond all bounds, to be expected, when the ships shall 
be unlimited in number and size, imd may resort to the 
outports. of England, Scotland, and Ireland? This 
practice would be much fiicilitated, because, in the nu- 
merous Eastern Islands, not subject to any European 
power, where we have said tea might be brought for 
English ships from China, there ns no usage of clearing 
out vessels, or giving them papers or manifests. It would 
thence be easy for tliem to break bulk in the passage home, 
and as they approached the coasts of Britain and Ireland, 
to put tt^a, as well as other articles chargeable with duty, 
on board of ships and cutters, destined either for the ports 
of the Continent, or the remote coasts of Scotland anu 
Ireland, on which, for a hundred miles together, everv' 
where accessible i'rom the sea, there is scarcely a custom- 
house, and where custom-houses co\ild not be sufficiently 
multiplied. Vessels of very small size being allowed in 
the Indian trade, they could enter into ports and bays 
little frequented, and run goods to be. carried inland and 
there dispersed. In some of the northern and western 
ports of the United Kingdom, we have liejird that collu- 
sive practices between the revenue officers and the smug- 
glers are not unusual. If this is tlie pase in respect to 
articles which pay a comparatively small duty, what 
woul4it be, ^ where the articles of tea and Indian goods 

were 
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were in question ? Ships miglft stop at intcrtnediate 
ports for orders, and there smuggle ; as those bound to 
the Western coast, at 'Cork and Falmouth ; those to the 
eastern coast, at Falmoutli and the Downs ; those going 
north about, on the Irish and Scotch coasts. Ships hav- 
ing several ports of discharge, would thereby obtain ia> 
cilities in smuggling ; and the state of relations between 
this country and parts of Northern Europe may be such, 
as to afford the means of running goods into those parts, 
which, from their proximity, may again be able to smug- 
gle the goods into our renpote ports. In a word, we are 
fed to apprehend, that the memis and the temptation of 
smuggling tea, when an unltmiteG trade is permitted to 
India and the Eastern Islands, must be, in a very great 
degree, uncontrolable by any checks which His Majesty’s 
Government can, in such circumstances, interpose. Nor 
is it to be overlooked, - that a class of Indian goods, styled 
in' the revenue language prohibitedt ‘ because excluded 
altogether, as interfering with the manufactures of this 
country,- will, by all the openings which the new trade 
■will produce, be every where iinavoidublj' brought into 
Use. It is true, that even if tlie return trade of India 
were confined to the Channel, as wc proposed, smuggling 
might lie expected, but certainly, not, in our opinion, at 
all to the -same extent. And had we conceived other- 
wise, the same objection we now advance against opening 
the outports, would have been urged - against that en- 
largement of trade, in which the Court have acquiesced, 
and for the same reason, to prevent the ruin of the Com- 
pany-; which did His Majesty’s Ministers appreltend, 
they would doubtless, in either case, have desired to pre- 
TOUt, Oven by refusing the- required concessions to the 
British merchants, ' ‘ 

With these views, my Lord, deeply impressed on the 
minds of the Directors, acting as they are in a most 
responsible situation, is it too much for them to*' expect 
and to request; that they may be honored with the know- 
tedge of those means whicn his Majesty’s Government 
may think would be effectual to ‘prevent the p^tice of 
pmuggltng, under-thenew circumstances, to any ruinous 
great extent could they have a reasonable persua- 
sion of the practicability of such prerentien, that would, 

undonbtedly, 
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umloubttrlly, so fav lessen their fears and the arguments 
on which ti^y now fell it their duty to insist. They 
hope not taU. misunderstood in this proposition. As- 
sured both of 4je desire of His Majesty’s Ministers', a* 
well on account »f the Company as of the revenue, ta 

E revent smuggling, and of their belief of the practice- 
ility of doing so ; fe»Uug also, as the Court do, the de- 
licacy of seeming to '^iterfei'C' in any of the revenue 
regulations of GovemmeH they are yet so circumstan- 
ced, in the present, critical conjuncture, as to find this 
enquiry most interesting to the-.ause of the Company. 

. It is indeed true, that the ^-^blic appear to have a, 
greater concern at stake here than the Company. The 
Public may lose the greater part ol h revenue of four 
millions per annum, whilst the Company can. have only 
to the extent -of one million at hazard. But then this 
one million is all the Company’s certain incone : if they 
lose that, they lose the foundation on which their efii- 
ciency rests ; unless, in the . new. arrangeinenu, some 
other resource should be provided, which should secure, 
the dividend to the Proprietors ; a provision which, lui- 
doubtedly, would also materially afiuct the views the 
Court of Directors now entertain from contemplatii^ 
the dangers of the Company’s China trade. And sufi^' 
os, my Lord, since the assailants of the Company’s pri- 
vileges ace so loud in representing their interests as thoise 
of the nation at largo, to add this remark concerning the 
national interest in the present question, that if tlie re- 
venue of nearly four millions, now so easily collected, 
from tea, should fail, or fail to the extent of only two 
millions, other taxes must be laid upon the Public, to 
compensate for liiat loss : and wbctlier the nation will 
gain so much otherwise, by the proposc.d enlargements 
of trade, may be a serious question with those who have 
to decide on. this momentous concern ^ with us it is none. 
It may deserve also to be recollected, that with the fall 
of the-. Company’s China trade will fall the exports of 
woolieus and metals, to the extent of a million annuallv, 
by which the prosperity, of the counties of Cornwall, 
Devon, Somerset, Dorset, and Gloucester, and Nott- 
folk in some: measure, have been upheld,: during the ar- 
duous, struggle of eighteen years in which the country 
has, been engaged ; the excellent -ftf ships employed 
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by the Company, with all the long detail of interests 
connected with them, must decay f whilst will 

lose that certain and regular supply furni^*^^ 
Company of the article of tea, an article* your Lord- 
ship justly observes, now become a nec'^sary of lire. 

Before we dismiss this topic, may to 

bring under your Lordship’s inspect^n a succinct view of 
the capital and interests concerned Indian and China 
trade from the port of London/ 

There are about fourteen hundred commanders and 
oiKcers belonging to the sKp® of East-India Company 
(beside? the seamen, wb*^ may be about eight thousand). 
The tradesmen e\)ga<^fd in the supply of the Company’s 
shipping in the riv^ ^Thames are about twelve thousand, 
and the labourers^mployed in their warehouses are about 
three thousand All these, with their families and depend- 
ants, making an aggregate of upwards of thirty thousand 
persons, w^uld,by the removal of the Indian trade from the 
port of Condon, be generally reduced to great distress, 
and many of them become burthensome to their parishes. 

The capital now employed in the Indian trade may be 
moderately computed as follows. 

The Company’s capital stocR of jfo, 000,000, 
at the price at which many Proprietors 
purchased, will amount to • • -5^10,800,000 

Capital in warehouses • - - - 1,000,000 

Capital in siiips - - - • - 3,800,000 

Capital in docks - - - - - - 400,000 

Capital of individuals in the metropolis may 
be moderately estimated at - - - 5,000,000 

5^21,000,000 

Tlie trade in which this large capital is employed pro- 
duces, as we have had occasion repeatedly to observe, 
an annual revenue to Government of more than four 
millions sterling ; and the net saving to Government, 
from the present mode of collecting the duties^ maty, 
we conceive, be fairly estimated at «fil 50,000 per annum. 
By no means of 'direct and indire^ taxation, the capital 
itself, and the profits upon it, yield a farther sum of large 
amount to Government ; but the productiveness of the 
capitiil, in this respect, depends wholly upon the solidity 
of the basis on which it rests. 


These 
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i'hcso, niy I.orcl, avo the sentiments and ohservaliona 
v.’liieli we arii dirt’ctcd to conuiiiinicute to your Lordship. 
'Jlie rolleciion upon them has, v.e trust, been umtnro, 
though the expression of them, in the shortest time 
allowed for the preparation of this letter, may veenure 
indulgence. But we are fiirthcr spcciall^^ directed to 
add, that tins is a concern of loo great moment for tin: 
Court to trust to its own judgment, or to act on its own 
vcsponsibiliJy ; tlie Directors have therefore summoned a 
General Court of Proprietors to meet on Friday next, 
when the correspondence with your Lordship, including 
this h'Uor, will be laid before them for their eop.sidei citiom 
Wc have the honor to be, my Lord, 

your Lordship’ most obedieni humble servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inglis, 

Robert Thornton, 
Jacob Bosanouet, 

W. F. Elphikstonb, 
Edward Parry, 
Charles Grant, 
George Smith, 
William Astell. 

‘ The Right Honorable ihc Earl of Biickingl.amshiro, 

&c, &c. hQ. 
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y VjE following train of reasoning appeared originallj/ in st* 
Ttral successive numbers of the Edinbuhgu ConnESPONDENJ 
Newspaper y and was so fortunate^ even in that imperfect form j 
as to obtain the most flattering notice of the Mercantile Gentle^ 
men engaged in opposing the renewal of the East India Com- 
pain/s charter. This circumstance induced the author to 
give his papers a hasty revisal, and to submit them to the 
public, in a shape better calculaUd to make a lasting impres- 
sion on the great question, of which he had undertaken the 
examination. In the present work, he has endeavoured to 
give such a view of the several points connected with the 
Company s monopohj, as the very limited period prescribed f* 
by the object of the publication, would permit ^ 




THE 


QUESTION, &c 


Phe affairs of British India, which have so long 
been involved in impenetrable mystery, seem now 
destined to meet the deliberate investigation of the 
legislature and the country. The steady and en- 
lightened zeal in the cause of commercial freedom, 
by which the merchants of Great Britain are dis- 
tinguished, has been most laudably devoted to- 
wards securing such a full and liberal discussion- of 
thh/^^l^ions connected with our Indian commer- 
-oa^^fj^icy, as cannot fail to add greatly to our 
o^ commercial and political knowledge, what- 
ever may be the ultimate decision of the legislatum 
on the measures about to be subiiutted to its .con. 
sideration. 
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The correspondence betwixt the present Lord 
Melville, then president of the hoard of controid, 
and Messrs. Parry and Grant, of the East Inthlis 

• . / * ' f » 

Company, relative to the conditions on which the 
company might expect the support of government 
for the renewal of their charter, which terminktes in 
March 1814, has very naturally inspired the mercah* 
tile gentlemen with the highest confidence as to the 
ultimate triumph of their cause. The first branch 
of this correspondence embraces a ivariety of topics 
connected with the affairs of India, together 
with some suggestions on the part of the company 
as to the contributions to be expected from govern- 
ment, towards providing for the extraordinary In- 
dian expenditure which may be required in the new 
posture of European affairs. On several of these 
topics a very marked difference of opinion appears at 
the date of the correspondence to have subsisted be- 
twixt government and the company, which Lord 
Melville expresses without reserve or hesitation.. 
His letter is closed, however, by two propositions, in 
reference to the renewal of the charter, which the 
gentlemen acting for the company have jiistly deem- 
ed of the highest importance — ^the opening of the 
trade with the countries comprehended in thir 
pany's charter to all classes of Britbh sul^jjeeHiii'dn 
vessels fitted out or freighted by ||bi^l^elyes; aiM a 
change in the military system of india, which will 
dbol^ the invidious distinctions now recognised 
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tietweto tiie ‘tod native trtops. I'lie 

d^t^ers tvietre at nb lioss to dobiprehend the im* 
port of Lord Melville’s first proposition ; they 
rightly understood it to expness the determination of 
goternfnOnt, that the trade to India should be 
thro^ open, and, of course, that the commercial 
monopoly of their constituents should be sub> 
stantially abolished. Under this impression, they 
prepared dhd transmitted a grave and elaborate re- 
monstrance against so alarming an innovation, 
from which they anticipate nothing but disappoint- 
ment and ruin to the private adventurers, together 
with the subversion of the company’s establishment 
jand of the British dominion in India. In examining 
the arguments of the directors against a free trade, 
and the pretensions which they so arrogantly make to 
an exclusive capacity for conducting the affairs of 
British India, an endless variety of topics natural- 
ly suggest themsplves. If the author, however, 
shall succeed in establishing against the company 
the following .propositions, he humbly presumes, 
that no rational doubt can any longer be entertaittr 
ed as tb thc expediency of legislative interference 
unqualified abhlitibn of tfie monopoly. . 

• ^That ^e exclasiy^i . protege of . trading witli 
India, a^d the, other counties mcfiided in the cqim<^ 
pany’s charter, -is utterly^ incompatible lidth the 

^2 ■; 
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most liberal and enlightened views of political eco- 
nomy, and equally prejudicial to the interests of the 
mother country and the colonies. 

2d, That the whole history of the East India 
Company’s transactions bears the most convincing 
testimony to the soundness of the general argu- 
ment; and that in no shape has the establish- 
ment of the monopoly proved beneficial either to 
the proprietors or to the country . 

3d, That the objections made by the company 
to a free trade are quite puerile and unsatisfactory, 
and that no possible danger could result from such 
an innovation in the old system as would bestow on 
the private trader even the most unlimited freedom 
of trade and intercourse with India and the other 
countries now embraced by the monopoly. 

4th, That should the company refuse its acquies- 
cence in so wise and salutary an arrangement, there 
would be but little difficulty in the direct assump- 
tion of the government of India by the crown ; an 
event which it is to be hoped would place the free 
trade on a sure and permanent basis. But 
proceeding to the illustration of these propoiitbtts, 
a few remarks of a more general and preliminary 
nature must be premised. 



The first thing which strikes an inquirer into 
the merits of our Indian policy, is the strange and 
mysterious style in which most persons are accus- 
tomed to speak and to write upon the subject, as if, 
when examining any question relative to India, 
there existed a plain and indisputable necessity for 
laying aside all the received principles of commer- 
cial and political science, and for abandoning even 
the most familiar maxims of common sense and 
sotmd reasoning. The affairs of India, we are told 
by those who profess to be particularly conversant 
in them, are quite different froni the affairs of all 
other countries, and must be regfulated by a separate 
and distinct set of maxims, which are known only 
to a few who are profoundly skilled in the endless 
details of this most complicated subject. There 
is something, it is pretendeil, in the climate of 
Asia — in the physical constitution of the eastern 
nations, as well as in their laws, manners, and reli- 
gion, which must for ever baffle those European 
politicians xyho may presume to interfere in the 
legislation of the Asiatics. We are told to look 
for the aid which is to supply the defects of our or- 
dinacy notions in the intelligence and wisdom of 
i^tSi^S|[)orious persons, who have industriously heap- 
Vod^i^^iher, for the edification of Europe, all the 
rubbish of Hindoo literature, and on whose testi- 
mony, in such a case, there must always rest the 
strongest suspicion, on account of the dangerous 
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bias tvhich their opinions must hare received from 
the influence of the power to which they owe their 
being and reputation. It is quite amusing to ob- 
serve the influence which these flimsy pretensions 
exert, even over men of strong understandings, 
when they come to treat of the affairs of India. ISo 
successful, indeed, have the politicians, who are 
supposed to have a peailiar and official knowledge 
of Indian affairs, been in imposing this singular de- 
lusion on the public, that even the statesmen to 
whom we are accustomed, on all other subjects, to 
fisten with acqui^cence and respect, are heard with 
the most scrupulous and unaccountable distrust, 
when they come to deliver their sentiments on the 
complicated and hitherto mysterious subject of In- 
dian policy. 

It may be asked,* why we should not, without 
tlic slightest hesitation, apply to our Indian policy 
precisely the same maxims which, in all other af- 
fairs, are deemed a sure test of right and wrong in 
legislation ; and why we should refuse, in this im 
stance, to pay bur customary deference to those 
names whose au^ority is in all other cases a^n^ , 
ted without reluctance ? We know very we||.'|q^ 
deed that the climate of India differs very mudi. 
from that of England,*— that the Hindoos are a far 
more indolent race than the English, — ^thnt their 
laws, habits, and religion, are materially different ; 
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and yet it is not easy to trover hour all this should 
establish such a wvhderful distinction, as to render 
eveiy scheme of policy which would be applauded 
in Kurope^ wholly inapplicable to the condition of 
Hindostan. As no man of sen^ can ever be 
brought to believe in any permanent or material 
difference betwixt the great features, moral, and in- 
tellectual, of the Asiatic and European characters, 
we may therefore, with entire safety, reject a dis- 
tinction which is brought forward only to serve as a 
support tosome weak or foolish argument, or an auxi- 
liary to. an- interested and selfish plan of policy and 
legislation ; and it may be safely and confidently 
affirmed, that in Asia, as well as in Europe, that is 
the best system of governpient which most effectually 
promotes thegreat ends of liberty and protection to its 
subjects, at the least possible expence of their lives 
and fortunes ; and that the best plan of commercial 
intercourse for India, as well as for England, is that 
which ensures the perfect freedom of individual in- 
dustry, while it offers the most sjdendid rewards 
to the successful exertion of individual talent, and 
the nioSt promising hopes to the fortunate issue of 
individual enter^ise and speculation. It is iinpbs- 
sijj^jto, believo, ihat there is any thing either in tin- 
of A si a, in the condition of its inhabitants, 

whic^sikould jjir^crihe h system of government fdr 
thbln materially different in its, principles from those 
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wlach are recognized in Europe ; or that an upright 
and vigorous administration of justice, a powerful 
establishment for defence, a system of prudent eco- 
nomy on the part of the administration, and a free 
and unrestrained intercourse of trade, should be al 
all of an equivocal or dangerous influence in modi- 
fying the character of the Hindoos, arid in carry- 
ing their country to the highest pitch of opulence 
and power, which is compatible with its circum- 
stances and resources. If the author be wrong in 
this general position, Avhich shall be assumed as 
unquestionable in all the subsequent discussions, he 
must fairly acknowledge, that amid all tlie extra- 
vagancies which he has heard and read upon the 
subject, he has been unable to discover any thing 
sufficient to shake his settled and deliberate convic- 
tion. 

It is scarcely necessary therefore to mention, 
that there are but few principles of a policy purely 
Indian, which may be applied in the course of the 
present investigation — and that in spite of all the 
clamour, which will naturally enough be raised by 
the zeal of an interested faction, the whole 
tion must be brought to issue hypothes^^idi., 
such a book as the Wealth Natm^ realjy"|^h- 
tains principles which do not altogether lose their 
force when applied to the affaire of India. In spite 
of all the sophistry and declamation which the ora- 
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tors of Leadenhall-street can bring into play on the 
subject of their powers and privileges, the leading 
doctrines of moral and political science possess 
a significance and application wherever men are 
found, — an application Avhose limits are confined 
only by those of human society I 

l.rf. In conformity, therefore, with tlie above prin- 
ciples, it must be pronounced a most absurd and 
preposterous thing, that an association of merchants 
should be vested with the sovereignty of an empire, 
far more populous and extensive than that of which 
they themselves form but a small and comparative- 
ly insignificant portion. The causes, in a groat 
measure accidental, of this singular plicnomcnon 
in politics, to which neither ancient nor modern 
times can afford any thing like a parallel, are 
well known as matter of history. But whatever 
these causes may have been, it deserves always to 
be remembered, that the East India Company, 
which has no higher rank than what belongs to the 
greatest mercantile society in the world, is in the 
actual possession of one of the largest and most 
fertile of empires, and enjoys at present the full 
and unqualified monopoly .of a trade, which, esti- 
mating its. value by the fertility of the soil, and the 
number of the people to whom it extends, ought 
to leave the trade of all other countries far behind 
it in extent and importance. It must be superflu.- 


B 
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ous to urge against such an arrangement all the ordi- 
naiy topics of censure and reprobation — to declaim 
on the utter unfitness of such a society at once to 
pla3' the parts of sovereign and merGliaiit — or to 
dwell at length on the gross and striking impro- 
priety of bending under the, yoke of such masters 
a territory of almost boundless extent and fertility. 
It must be equally superfluous to remind the reader 
that the government of the eonqiany, like that esta- 
blished in all the other oriental states, is a pure despo- 
tism ; and that under such a government there ex- 
ists no security for the happiness of the governed, 
excejJt in the wisdom and benevolence of the admini- 
stration. It must be unjiecessary also to remind him, 
that the interest in the welfare of India which may 
be expected from the proprietors and directors of 
the company, is really the most feeble and unsteady 
that can possibly be imagined ; and that, of course, 
every thing might be expected from their adminis- 
tration, rather than a regard to the comfort and 
happiness of their subjects. I'rom the very nature 
of the association, the interest of individual pro- 
prietors must be feeble and transient, because their 
great object in connecting themselves with tlie so- 
ciety at all, is to secure a certain share of influence 
and patronage ; the exercise of which, to the ful- 
lest extent, is not by any means comj)atibIe with 
a disinterested regard to the prosperity of the go- 
verned. It seems quite natural to expect from 

1 
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such a government nothing but avarice, rapacity, 
and oppression towards its subjects. But all this 
is so very apparent, and has already been so fre- 
quently pressed on the consideration of the legisla- 
ture, that the topic may be safely dismissed, with- 
out encumbering the simple statement of it with 
further comment or reflection. 

But if the natural and apparently incurable de- 
fects of the company’s administration of the go- 
vernment of a great empire be thus apparent, the 
objections which at first view present themselves 
to the commercial monopoly by which the political 
rights of the company are fortified, seem to be in- 
finitely more formidable. There is no feature, per- 
haps, of the policy' of an unenlightened age which 
is more strikingly incompatible with the fair enjoy- 
ment of individual rights, or the rapid progress of 
general prosperity, than this same system of mo- 
nopolies, and none, certainly, Avhosc absolute in- 
congruity with the improved notions of an advanced 
period is more manifest and palpable. What can 
be more capricious and unjust, than the selection 
of a few favoured individuals, for the exclusive en- 
joyment of all . the commercial benefits to be de- 
rived from an intercourse with distant nations, 
while the rest of their fellow citizens, whose cha- 
racter and pretensions are in every respect as fa- 
vourable, remain the idle and discontented speota- 

B 2 
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tors of the advantages secured to their more fortu- 
nate rivals? It is essential to the prosperity of 
commerce, that it should be free and unconstrain- 
ed ; that the adventurer should be left to the exer- 
cise of a dicrction the most unerring, because sup- 
ported by the, steadiest and most powerful motives ; 
and that he should receive from government the 
most ample protection for his rights, in order that 
he may be enabled to proceed without timidity or 
hesitation. But can any invasion of his rights be 
more gross and insulting than that which is accom- 
plished in the shape of a monopoly, excluding him 
from a participation in the prohts of a great and 
lucrative trade, which opens the widest and most 
promising field for his skill and enterprise ? Every 
grant of monopoly is a gift out of the great com- 
mercial patrimony of the state; and while it is the 
duty of a wise government, like a kind and affec- 
tionate parent, to consult the welfare of all its sub- 
jects, it is no wonder that much murmuring and 
discontent should be excited by a capricious pre- 
ference in the distribution of the common inherit- 
ance, which secures a large and valuable estate to 
a favourite child, while the others are calmly 
abandoned to look for support and protection to 
the unassisted efforts of their own talents, or the 
favourable events of their own fortunes. This un- 
generous partiality and unfair abridgnmnt of natu- 
ral right, are implied, however, in every establish- 
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ment of commercial monopoly, and afford, inde- 
pendently of all other considerations, a strong in- 
ducement to the immediate discontinuance of such 
of them as still triumph over the good sense and 
liberality of the present age. 

It might have been deemed very superfluous in- 
deed, at this time of day, to have said one word on 
the subject of commercial monopolies— -the narrow 
views of policy in which they have originated — 
their deadening, influence on industry— and the 
heavy restraints which they impose on the progress 
of national wealth, had it not been for the strange 
tissue of reasoning which is employed by the court 
of directors, in their correspondence with Lord 
Melville. When they attempt to prove that the 
trade to British India will, from circumstances 
which arc in a great measure beyond controul, ad- 
mit of no extension from the utmost freedom of 
private enterprize, their argument, how inaccurate 
soever, is at least guiltless of any glaring inconsist- 
ency with the great doctrines of political economy ; 
but when they come to defend the monopoly, on 
the ground that the competition of private adven- 
turers will in India enhance so much the price of 
every article, that the company will be unable to 
buy, and in Europe reduce the price so much, that 
the company will be ruined by selling — when they 
come to talk of something in the constitution of 
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the Hindoos, which will prevent them from raising 
the supply, so as to meet an increased demand for 
their commodities, and begin to state their curious 
arguments for confining the trade of India to the 
port of London, it must excite no small share of 
astonishment, that paradoxes so whimsical and ob- 
solete should at the present day find such advo- 
cates. Nothing but the unexpected appearance of 
these prejudices in such a quarter coidd have justi- 
fied a single observation on the hacknied topic of 
commercial monopolies, upon which it has been 
vainly believed that the enlightened policy of mo- 
dern times had indelibly fixed the character of pub- 
lic nuisances. 

To Justify the gross invasion of the rights of the 
commercial body, which is committed in every case 
of monopoly, it would be necessaiy to prove that 
the scheme is attended with various and important 
advantages ; that it tends to promote industry and 
opulence throughout all classes of the community ; 
and gives a better and wiser direction to capital 
than it would take without the aid of law, and the 
interference of legislative wisdom. Even if all 
this could be plausibly maintained, tibere are per- 
sons who might still have their scruples as to the 
equity of the principle which, for the sake of spe- 
culative and undefined advantages, would autho- 
rize so arbitrary a restraint on the common rights 
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and privileges of tbe community. But if it can be 
proved, with the utmost certainty and precision, 
that the reverse of all that has now been stated 
is true, and that the inexpediency of such a system 
is not more manifest than its injustice, we must 
be disposed to wonder,, that the most unqualified 
decision on the merits of the present question has 
not long ago been finally and irrevocably proj 
nounccd. 

There is no political contrivance which, in all' 
its shapes and forms, has fallen so much into dis- 
credit among thinking men, as this same contriv- 
fuicc of monopolJ^ They have zealously and suc- 
cessfully pursued its advocates through all their 
mazes of sophistry, and have fairly brought to light 
the intolerable evils, which are not merely inci- 
dental to an injudicious and impolitic scheme of 
exclusive privileges, but are inherent and essential 
to the very being of monopoly, even under the 
wisest regulations. It has been proved in a thou- 
sand different forms, that a trade, not sup])orted by 
the profits which it is calculated to yield, but re- 
maining dependent for its contiiu'.ance on extraordi- 
nary immunities and privileges, secured at the ex- 
pence of those who do not paiticipate in its gains, is 
necessarily a losing trade to the public, whatever 
may be its result to the individuals by whom it is 
conducted. It is needless to enter into any very nice 
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or abstruse reasoning in support of this proposition, 
since it admits of the easiest illustration, by a refer- 
ence to the most familiar principles which guide the 
conduct of individuals. No man will persist in de- 
voting a portion of his funds to an employment 
which does not yield him aji ordinary return, with- ‘ 
out assistance from other sources, or the sacrifice of 
other advantages ; — and it may be assumed, as a 
general proposition, which in questions of political 
economy holds true, with very few exceptions, that 
the same maxims which an individual will find pru- 
dent in the management of his private affairs, will 
not prove of doubtful application when applied to 
the wealth of nations. The trade, therefore, which 
requires a monopoly for its support, is in itself a 
losing trade, and can never, with any regard to the 
most obvious maxims of policy, receive the coun- 
tenance of the legislature, unless it be found sul> 
servient to higher interests, which could not in any 
other shape be so efiectually consulted. 

The exclusive privileges which in days of ig- 
norance were allowed to fetter the internal com- 
merce of the European states have gradually dis- 
appeared, except under the most stupid and igno- 
rant of European governments, of whose imbecility 
their remains are now held to be one of the surest 
tests. But the case is not much better when, in 
place of the trade of the parent state, that of its 
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colonies is sulg^i^ to the influence of exclusive 
privileges ; for, ihdependentlj altogether of the con- 
sideration, that the colonics must, in every view of 
enlighten^ policy, be held to be integral parts of 
the empire, there have been applit^ to the case of 
colpnial monopolies, one or two arguments, which 
must insure conviction whenever they obtain an im- 
partial hearing. 

Whebb a monopoly of colonial trade, such as 
that of the East India Company, is established, it 
is quite . obvious tii^t^pne of two consequences must 
follow-cither the.ipqnopolists are fully qualified to 
conduct the whole trade in the very best manner, 
or they arc not able to* do this, and could not stand 
the competition of the private merchant. If the first 
hypothesis be admitted, then the grant of exclusive 
privileges is a very foolish and unnecessary measure ; 

since the grantees are, in truth, the very persons 

1 

into whose hands the whole trade u'ould inevitably 
fall in the natural course of things ; and the mo- 
nopoly can serve ■ no other purpose than to excite 
murmurs among those who may be apt to entertain 
the errojjeous notion, that they themselves could 
successfully coifipi^ with the monopolists, were all 
restraints with^awn. But this hypothesis is never 
admissible ,in any case of monopoly ; for it is so ob- 
viously bey<Mid the power of human foresight and 
wisdom to establish prospective regulations for the 
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complicated affairs of a great and increasing branch 
of trade, that the exact adaptation of the means to 
the end will never be credited by any man of com- 
mon understanding. There remains, therefore, but 
one alternative,, that the monopolists are really un- 
fit for the most beneficial discharge of the trust re- 
posed in them-r— that they are without the vigilance, 
capital, and talents, which are required to the best 
management of their concerns ; or, in other words, 
that the affairs of their trade are necessarily and 
inevitably conducted by them,tQ the great loss and 
inconvenience of the public, 

Nok is it a matter of any diificulty to point out 
the precise way in which the loss is sustained by 
the country, which is unhappily led to sanction so 
preposterous an arrangement. The industry of the 
pai'ent state can be promoted only by a demand for 
its manufactures; and this demand can be increased 
in* no other way but by competition among the buy- 
ers. The same obvious and invariable maxims of 
political science apply also to the case of the colony, 
whose progressive improvement in industry and opu- 
lence forms the only lawful object of the policy of 
the parent state.. But when you grant a monopoly, 
you destroy this competition — ^you make the mono- 
polists the only buyers both at home and abroad — 
you make them also the only sellers — in short, you 
destroy, in so far as it is possible for a narrow and 
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misguided policy to do so, all the great springs on 
which the prosperity of nations must for ever de- 
pend. 

But it has also been so often proved, that many 
persons must by this time be sickened, with the re- 
petition of the argument, Uiat monopolies have a 
twofold operation in diminishing the sources of 
opulence-— that they check industry by narrowing 
the competition of buyers, and enhance prices by 
limiting the number of sellers. Every man buys 
as cheap, and sells as dear as possible ; but the 
monopolist alone is enabled to do this without ha- 
zard or apprehension. There exists no competition to 
restrain the unbounded avarice of his nature ; and 
in the free indulgence of the most selfish of pas- 
sions, he is enabled, with one hand to check the 
industry of the poor, and with the other to narrow 
the enjoyments of the rich. There is but one way 
of promoting industry with effect, to increase the 
demand for its productions ; and there is also but 
one way to extend consumption — by lowering the 
price of the articles consumed. Under these two 
heads may be ranged almost every proposition in 
the science of^^litical economy, as well as every 
rational scheiM for accelerating the progress of 
opulence ; and yet it is 'uot a little singular, that 
the attainment of both of these great ends forms 
the very objection which the East-lndia Company 
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arc pleased to state to the abolition of their pom- 
niercial monopoly. They complain* that private 
competition will enhance the price of Indian com> 
modities — that is, will encourage industry among 
the subjects of the British government in India ; 
and, with perfect consistency, they complain also, 
that the same private competition will lower in the 
home market the value of Indian produce — that is, 
will greatly extend the consumption. .There is 
much candour to be sure in this undisguised form 
of stating the claims of the company; because the 
legislature can be at no loss as to the character of 
the commercial advantages which are to be expect- 
ed from a prolongation of its privileges ; but it w as 
])erhaps too much for the directors to demand that 
the public should make sacrifices of such import- 
ance, without the clearest evidence that the British 
power in India must perish with the dissolution of 
the company ; and that the company itself must 
perish with the abolition of its commercial mono- 
poly. 

Such is the short- and conclusive argument a- 
gainst all monopolies ; and as its tendency appears 
so very obvious and unavoidable, every person of a 
liberal and enlightened understanding must be deep- 
ly mortified by the necessity which renders its repeti-' 
tion, in every possible form, incumbent on all those 
who are anxious to take a share in the present mo- 
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mentpus discussion* for resetting the trade of India 
from the degradation into which it has notoriously 
• fallen under the management of the East India Com> 
pany. The specimen which we lately had of the views 
entertained by the directors on thii subject, and of 
the arguments by which they attempted to gi^e 
them plausibility, affords a melancholy proof, that 
in the course of the ensuing contention betwixt li> 
berality and prejudice, it may be very unsafe to 
presume tt^n the general 'admission even of the 
most familiar principles of political science. Let it 
be remembered then, that the commercial privileges 
of the East India Company are repugnant to the 
most obvious maxims of commercial policy, and 
utterly at variance with the prosperity of England, 
as well as of India. 

What has been already stated is, with some li- 
mitations, true of' all monopolies; even of these 
which leave scope for the enterprise and vigilance 
of the private traders of a particular province or 
state. But the argument applies with tenfold force 
to a monopoly so very narrow as to include only a 
single commercial association, so constituted, as to 
forfeit entirely ati: the benefits derived from the 
powerful stimulus bf private interest, and the con- 
trolling restraint of private inspection. Such an 
association as this, while it deprives industry of all 
the advantages derived from a free competition, 
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and sacrifices the interests of the community t0 thA 
prejudices of a few individuals, is so ingeniously 
contrived, as to forfeit even for the grantees all the 
commercial benefits which they might otherwise 
promise themselves from the partiality of govern- 
ment. The strong stimulus of individual interest, 
and the benefits of private vigilance being lost by 
the very constitution of the society, the inference is 
no less ineyitable in theory, than we have found it 
, invariably justified by the event, that such an asso- 
ciation, with all its other privileges and immunities, 
could not, even for a single day, sustain the compe- 
tition of the private merchant — nay, that even when 
secured against this competition, such are the ne- 
gligence and waste inseparable from its plan of ad- 
ministration, that it cannot, with any rational pros- 
pect of success, hope to continue its commercial un- 
dertakings. How accurately these general reason- 
ings, which monopolists alone deride as speculative 
and visionary, have been verified in the history of 
the East India Company, and how slender has been 
its power of profiting even by the ample privileges 
showered down upon it by the careless bounty of 
the state, shall be afterwards shewn by' a reference 
to documents of unquestionable authenticity. Such 
are the profusion and waste inseparable from the 
company’s mode of management — such the dila- 
tory and thoughtless manner in which its commer- 
cial affairs are conducted, that it now forms a 
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charge against the company, as unanswerable as it 
is disgraceful, that the competition of America has 
fairly driven them out of every market into which 
an American is permitted to enter. The dispatch 
and economy with which the Americans conduct 
their share of .the trade of India, form a notorious 
contrast to the tardy and expensive manner in which 
the business of the company is managed — and al- 
though without either the capital or the skill which 
England could readily afford, we have the authori- 
ty of the proprietors themselves, at a late meet- 
ing, for asserting, that wherever the Americans can 
come into competition, they uniformly expel the 
company from the market. We shall afterwards 
see with what peculiar advantage, in point of gain, 
the East India Company has been enabled to con- 
duct its mercantile business, and shall have an op- 
portunity of explaining the probable motives, which, 
in spite of almost uniform loss and disaster, still 
tempt the company to cling to the renewal of their 
charter, with all its ancient fetters on the general 
commerce of the British islands. 

To such persons as are acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of the East India’s Company affairs, it 
may appear quite' superfluous tor number among the 
evils resulting from every scheme of monopoly, the 
chance that it will not provide a capital adequate to 
the trade included in the grant of privileges, because 
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it is now unfortunately too well known that the 
company is not only without capital of any kind, 
but deeply immersed in debt, from which there is 
no prospect of its speedy extrication. But it be- 
longs more to our present view of the subject, which 
is quite of a general nature, to ren^ark, that the 
evils alluded to can scarcely ever be avoided, where 

f 'c . 

a monopoly is established, which comprehends a 
very extensive branch of trade ; since there is no 
c^nce that the capital fixed for the company should 
ever be well adapted to the exigencies of trade, 
however small ; and still less probability that an as- 
sociation should be formed sufficiently numerous and 
opulent to embrace all the olyects of an extended 
commerce. We believe it impossible even for the wis- 
dom of the legislature to calculate prospectively the 
amount of the capital which may be necessary to con- 
duct the trade of India, while it is altogether absurd 
to suppose that an association, sufficiently compre- 
hensive in point of capital,, should be formed so as 
completely to accomplish the commercial objects of 
the establishment. To suppose that all this is to be 
effected, is in fact to suppose, a coincidence almost 
miraculous — to belieye that the legislature, while oc- 
cupied iri secunng the objects of a cp|p;ip|hy of mo- 
nopolists, should accidentally st^^^ble on such an 
establishment as may include the Very same capital 
which, in a state of perfect freedom, would be em- 
ployed in that particular branch of trade. But all 
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•this is quite incredible-— and we are, therefore, com- 
pelled to suppose, that in every case of monopoly, 
at least in every case where the exclusive privileges 
are bestowed on an association like the East Ip- 
dia Company, there is the greatest risk that the 
capital of the monopolists will be found totally in- 
adequate for the purposes of their establishment. 
That this has been always the situation of the com- 
pany we have every reason to believe— -that such 
has been its condition for many years we have very 
unexceptionable authority for maintaining— for we 
have the evidence of the most distinguished persons 
connected with the affairs of India. The Marquis 
Wellesley, while at the head of the company’s go- 
vernment in India, candidly declared bis sentiments 
on this point to the court of directors ; while the 
late liord Melville, in terms not quite so precise per- 
haps, but of similar import, intimated to the company, 
that the known insufficiency of their funds prescrib- 
ed the partial encroachment on their privileges, 
which was determined on in the year 1800, by the 
admission of India built ships to a share in the 
homeward trade. Were the company in its present 
circumstances to confine its trade within the bounds 
of its capital, we should have little reason, indeed, 
to dispute on this point ; for it is well known, that 
what of the trade of India still remains to the com- 
pany is now carried on by the most destructive of 
all expedients in a mercantile point of view — the 
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borrowing of capital at such a rate of interest iu the 
profits of the trade, under the company’s manage- 
ment, never can compensate. But the opinions to 
which we have already made reference, were given 
at a i)eriod when the company was still believed to 
be solvent, and, of course, when as large a portion of 
capital was devoted to the trade as the nature of 
the monopoly and the circumstances of the com- 
pany would permit. Here, again, as on every other 
occasion, there seems to be a most striking coinci- 
dence between the deductions of theory and the re- 
sults of experience, with respect to the commercial 
affairs of the company— a coincidence which can be 
explained on no other supposition than that the 
mismanagement and imbecility which belong to the 
very constitution of the company, as a mercantile 
body, are so palpable and obvious as to preclude all 
chance of these errors, which are too often charge- 
able on the inferences of theory and speculation. 
But the commercial character of the East India 
Company is ascertained by marks too unequivocal 
to admit of any mistake of this kind. And none 
of them, perhaps, is more strikingly offensive and 
.revolting, than that to which allusion has now been 
made— the acknowledged inadequacy, of the com- 
pany’s capital to embrace the trade, over which they 
would still arrogate an exclusive controul, and 
the inevitable tendency of such controul to keep 
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dowp the industry, manufactures, and trade of In- 
dia in a state of hopeless vassalage and degradation. 

But there is still another circumstance connect- 
ed with the state of the East India Company, since 
its immense territorial acquisitions have heeti made 
in India, by which it is most unfavourably distin- 
guished from almost every other monopoly, and 
asjiires to a pre-eminence over eveiy other faulty 
and impolitic csi<«bli';!;.neiit The circumstance to 
whicli we allude is that unfortunate combination of 
the incompatible functioi^ of merchant and sove- 
reign, which must for ever preclude all advances in 
commercial improvement,' while it completely sinks 
the subordinate- in the higher and more interesting 
character. It is surely not the least of the objec- 
tions, in a general point of view, which suggest 
themselves to the present constitution of the East 
India Ct mpany, that it assigns to the directors, 
different classes of functions, which cannot all of 
them be well discharged by the same persons ; that, 
as sovereigns, it gives, or at least ought to give, 
them an interest in the welfare and prosperity of 
the British dominions in India, which is necessarily 
inconsistent .with their views as monopolists ; and, 
of course, that it ensures the inadequate, partial, 
or oppressive exercise of one or other of the branches 
•f that power which has been entrusted to them by 
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the legislature. If the sovereign of any Euroqiean 
state had also an entire monopoly of its foreign 
trade, what are the consequences which every man 
of common understanding would anticipate from 
so preposterous an union of different or rather op- 
posite characters ? would he not expect, with the 
most perfect confidence, either that the trade would 
be rendered quite subservient to the temporary and 
fluctuating schemes of administration, and of course 
would sink quickly into insignificance ; or that the 
paternal interest, which is natural even to the 
worst of governments, i|^the prosperity of its sub- 
jects, would be shamelessly abandoned, for the ig- 
noble pursuits of unlawful gain, at the hazard of 
committing the greatest oppressions on the laboui- 
ing and industrious classes of the people? The 
case is precisely the same with India : the company, 
as sovereigns, ought to feel au interest in- extend- 
ing the manufactures and trade of India ; but, as 
monopolists, it is clearly their business to compress 
them within the narrow limits which are found 
suitable to their own circumstances and resources. 
Even if the company had the best intentions in the 
world towards the trade of their Indian territories, 
it is quite impossible that they should be able to 
carry them into effect so long as the monopoly re- 
mains untouched ; and should they act on the prin- 
ciples, and yield to the feelings, which belong to tlie 
nature of their establishment, they sink the sove- 



reigiv in the monopolist, and forfeit, for the exten- 
sive regions under their sway, the moderate chances 
of prosperity, which are never lost, even under 
the most absolute of ordinary despotisms.— To all 
those manifest evils of a more general kind, which 
seem to be obviously inseparable -from the com- 
mercial monopoly of the East India Company, 
let there be added the melancholy and discreditable 
ignorance on the affairs of our Indian empire, which 
pervades all classes of the people, and which is, in 
a great measure, the result of a system that as- 
signs to the company tluj|M|cle interest in these af- 
fairs, and you will form, ^ror all, a very imperfect 
idea of the mischiefs which are fairly chargeable 
to the account of our Indian policy. Let it be re- 
membered, that few people know any thing of In- 
dia ; because there are but few who can expect to 
profit by that knowledge ; and that the disgraceful 
ignorance which prevails on almost every topic 
connected with our Indian affairs, must multiply to 
an incredible degree the risks wc must always run 
of losing an empire w'hich we have hitherto main- 
tained, and must always continue to hold, by a 
tenure the most precarious and uncertain. Let it 
be also remembered, that the origin of the mono- 
poly, of which We now hear so many loud and 
merited complaints, belongs to a period of our his- 
tory, Vhen the affairs of our commerce were little 
studied and still less understood^that the age of 
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(iucen Elizabeth was not remarkable for vcjy en- 
larged notions either of policy or legislation—that 
the anthpiity of the establishment affords, there- 
fore, in the present case, no presumption for its 
expediency ; and that, while all impartial persons, 
who have at any time conscientiously hesitated on 
the general question of commercial monopolies, 
have been gradually coming round to the side of 
justice and liberality, the exclusive and invidious 
privileges of the company arc now scarcely ever 
mentioned without re])robation, except by the pro- 
prietors themseh'es, a^|A few interested advocates, 
whom they have bcen^Bmiielled to hire for their 
Justification. 

In this general and preliminary view of the 
question, it deserves also to be remarked, that the 
only argument in support of monopoly, to which 
the author of " The Wealth of Nations’* seems 
disposed to jdlow any weight — the insufficiency of 
private capital, without combination, to conduct 
the trade— is not even alluded to by the directors ; 
and even if it had, would have been triumphantly 
refuted by reference to the notorious and unpre- 
cedented accumulation of capital, whfeh we owe to 
the commercial genius of the British nation. 

The commercial monopoly of the East India 
Company seems, therefore, to be at variance with 
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stll thf principles of a wise policy— to be an unne- 
cessary, and therefore unjust, invasion of the ge- 
neral rights of the mercantile world— to be in its 
very nature and principles alike incompatible with 
the manufacturing and mercantile interests of Eng- 
land as of India, — to be a source of obvious detri- 
ment to the nation, as the most expensive and least 
efficient mode of conducting a great branch of 
trade, which it, moreover, reduces to perfect in- 
significance,- by narrowing the capital destined to 
its support — and to exhibit such an unnatural and 
monstrous union in the. individuals, of 

the incompatible characters of merchants and so- 
vereigns, as implies a sure and fatal sacrifice of one 
or other of the great objects which it i§ the pur 
pose of this unwieldy establishment to accomplish. 
With all these evils, besides, there seems to be hard- 
ly any mixture of good ; for the great sacrifice made 
by the public is unhappily rendered unavailable to 
any private interest of the parties, which they can 
lawfully avow ; and, although it may prove subser- 
vient to the views which they and their friends en- 
tertain, of sharing in the power and patronage of 
India, has been found utterly inadequate to the in- 
crease of the lawful emoluments of their mercan- 
tile pursuits. In all this we have advanced nothing 
which has not been repeatedly proved by the most 
eminent writers on the science of political Monomy, 
and most amply verified in the experience and bis^ 
tory of the East India Company itself. For the 



mischiefs of such a system, it may be worth while 
to inquire whether compensation has been found in 
any part .of the company’s transaction — whether 
the wisdom and virtues of that society, whose 
members now demand, in terms so lofty, the con- 
tinuance of all their exclusive privileges, have been 
discoverable in any one branch of their affairs ; w'he- 
ther, in short, the company has in past times done 
any thing for England or for India, which . might 
not have been as well, or better done, had the com- 
pany never existed. The reasoning already submitted 
would be irresistible were the company coming 
forward, for tlie first time, to make the demands 
wiiich they now press upon the government ; but 
the case may be quite different, and some further 
inquiry may be deemed requisite before pronounc- 
ing a decision on its present claims, which are 
limited to the renewal of privileges long ago con- 
ferred. There may be much to praise in the past 
conduct of the company — ^much to refute every in- 
ference as to its character, deduced from principles 
merely speculative, as they are called — much to 
give them a strong clhim on the gratitude, and ev6n 
on the justice of the country. All thb, to be sure, 
is asserted by themselves and their advocates ; and 
in order to appreciate the import of the plea thus 
maintained against the general rights of British 
merchants, it is necessary to take a brief retrospect 
of the past conduct and fortunes of this mighty 
establishment. The result of this retrospect 
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will^ it is priesumed, completely establish the ab- 
surdity of all^their pleas ; and prove, to tbe convic- 
tion of every reasonable man, that but few things 
have been well, or prosperously done, with which 
the company has had any sort of connection ; and, 
that in these instances in w'hich their political 
schemes have been crowned with success, all that 
has been gained might with more perfect certainty 
have been anticipated from the operation of a sys- 
tem, in which the very existence of the company 
needed not to have been recognized. But before 
proceeding to a short account of the past history 
and present state of the company’s affairs, it is ne- 
cessary to advert to some pretensions set up by 
its defenders in the course of the pi*esent con- 
troversy, which sf-em to take for granted, the 
existence of vague and undefined rights on the 
part of the company, that cannot be acknowledg- 
ed without imposing on the ensuing deliberations 
of the legislature certain restraints, which a little 
sophistry and artifice may readily turn against the 
just and reasonable claims of the united body of 
British merchants. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into -a very full 
investigation of the pretensions which the company 
seems disposed to make, to an exclusive right of 
dominion*' over the vast territories which have been 
acquired by the genius and policy of their servants, 



civil and military; because this wild notioe has 
been most pointedly discountenance^ by Lord Mel- 
ville, and is really a great deal too absurd to merit 
a serious discussion. If it Were well founded, there 
Would indeed be an end of the present question ; 
for if the extensive empire of Britisli India were 
in truth the absolute property of the honourable 
company of merchants, nothing could be more pre- 
posterous than any claim on the part of their fel- 
low subjects to a participation in the profits and 
emoluments which it may afford. But it may be 
safely affirmed, that this is the first time that any 
subject or class of subjects has thought of laying 
sudi a claim to foreign territories, whether of their 
own acquisition or not, as to render their possession 
of them independent of the paramount authority of 
the state. But if the indefinite, and rather unin- 
telligible language held in the correspondence, have 
any meaning at all, it must amount to this ; that 
the right of the company to these boundless re- 
gions, is such as to preclude the ipterference of the 
legislature in the arrangement of their commercial 
concerns. Either all this is meant, or nothing is 
meant at all ; and the argument is quite inappli- 
cable in a question respecting the general admis- 
sion of British subjects to the benefits of the In- 
dian trade. If the company are entitled to state 
their rights in this bro^ and ample form, they arc 
entitled to claim, in direct terms, the absolute and 
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be justified in throwing off entirely the controuling 
power of the parent state ; they may begin to-mor- 
row, if they choose, to exercise all the rights of so- 
vereignty ; and may, if they think proper, cede the 
whole empire to the enemies qf Great Britain. AU 
this would result immediately from their right of 
dominion, did it exist ; and, therefore, it is impos- 
sible that it can exist. 

The next pretension of the company is of a dif- 
ferent and more unassuming character. Besides 
the broad and palpably inadmissible claim, which 
has now been examined, another somewhat more 
modest, though perhaps not on that account less 
einbarassing, has been stated at a late meet- 
ing of the proprietors, for a compensation to the 
company, out of the public purse, in case the legis- 
lature shall determine on throwing open the trade. 
Now it is not easy to comprehend the grounds of 
this claim ; hut it is very easy to conceive, that its 
sly introduction may, at a crisis like the present, 
throw serious obstacles in the way of any change 
in our Indian policy. The directors, no doubt, en- 
tertain some well-founded apprehensions, that they 
may be speedily compelled to abandon all the pleas 
by which they would attempt a direct opposition 
to the demands of their fellow-citizens ; and they 
are wise euongh to perceive that they may find a 
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strong reserve iu any argument which would^^reu- 
der a gift from the public revenue an unavoidable 
preliminary to the success of their antagonists. 
There are but two grounds on which the company 
can rest this novel claim of compensation — they 
must be prepared either to deny altogether the 
right of the legislature to interfere in the regula- 
tion of the trade to India — or they must undertake 
to prove, that although, according to the strict in-- 
terpretation of their agreement with the public, no 
such proposition can be asserted, still they have been 
secretly and indirectly seduced into such measures 
as could have originated in nothing but a belief 
that their monopoly was still to be preserved to- 
them entire and unimpaired. 

On the first of these suppositions, it must be 
needless to say a single word; for, besides that 
the whole commercial riglits of the company de- 
pend on the terms of their charter, which it re- 
mains with the legislature either to renew or dis- 
continue, as it may deem most expedient for tlie 
public, the whole tenor of the correspondence 
betwixt the minister and the company, im])Iics, 
what indeed could never be doubted — the con- 
viction of the directors, that their constituents 
must, on the expiration of the present charter, be 
wholly and entirely at the disposal of parliament. 
On the strict interpretation, therefore, of the rights 
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alf^y conceded to them, they can fouxid no claim 
to the compensation which they so strangely pro- 
pose to demand— and there remains, of course, but 
one question — ^whether, in good faith and equi;ty, 
their pretensions are entitled to more regard than 
they can have from the strict notions of law ?^And 
here we may call upon the directors to spwify 
when, and from whom, they received any pledge 
that their commercial monopoly would, when a na- 
tural period should be put to their present rights, 
be reserved to them — what evidence they have that 
such a pledge was ever .given them — and, above all, 
what proof they have in store to convince the pub- 
lic, that by such assurances and belief they were 
ever misled into any measures of which, were their 
charter annulled to-morrow, they would have any 
good reason for repentance. Should they tell us of 
the extensive schemes of conquest, which, within 
a few years, their officers have been so fortunate as 
to accomplish, the answer is ready, that, on the 
remaining period of their charter, they must have 
reckoned for the reimbursement of their extraordi- 
nary expenditure — that if their hopes have been 
disappointed, the failure has been quite accidental, 
and by no means unusual in such undertakings ; 
and, at all events, that, in so far as an ultimate 
compensation is to be expected from the growing 
revenues of the conquered provinces, that source 
may, for any thing urged by the petitioners, still 
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l»ad but little reason to expect that their monopoly 
should at any one period of its natural termination 
be renewed ; for, be.sidcs the obvious impolicy of 
their privileges, they have long known that the 
sense of the country has been very decidedly against 
them. The claims of the mercantile world, and 
the general dissatisfaction of all classes, on account 
of the East India monopoly, might have conveyed 
a pretty sure intimation to the compan}', that their 
commercial existence was about drawing to a close ; 
and must, at all events, serve as a complete answer 
to any claini on the part of the company for a com- 
pensation, should the legislature decide on throw- 
ing the trade open to the capital and enterprise of 
the private merchant. We cannot indeed discover 
that this claim has the slightest foundation in any 
view of the company’s condition, nor that it should 
have any weight whatever when Parliament shall 
come to the solemn discussion of the complicated 
affairs of our Indian empire. 

2d, In defiance, however, of every thing which has 
been urged by politicians and philosophers, to prove 
the injustice and inexpediency of all sorts of monopo- 
lies, andin particular to bringinto discredit the mono- 
poly enjoyed by the East-India Company, the more 
daring advocates of this monopoly have, on various 
occasions, attempted to refute those arjj^uments, by 



a Confident, and even triumphant reference to the 
history of the company, its present greatness and 
prosperity, as well as the numerous advantages 
which it has secured for the commerce and revenue 
of England. Were there any timth or solidity in 
the view which has been taken of the subject by 
the defenders of the company, it were impossible 
to resist the preponderance of practical knowledge 
over the deductions of mere tlieory, however plaus- 
ible or consistent ; but a very little reflection will 
be sufficient to convince every one that a bold- 
er attempt than that of the above persons has sel- 
dom been made, to impose on the ignorance or 
thoughtlessness of the public. 

To estimate fairly the merits of the system which 
has been pursued by the company, it is needless to 
go farther back than the year 178.4, when the al~ 
tention of the legislature and the country was im- 
periously called to Indian affairs, by the profligacy, 
abuse, and mismanagement, which seemed to mark 
the whole of its proceedings. It had at this period 
become quite notorious, that the oppression exer- 
cised by the company’s servants abroad, over the 
independent princes of India— the princes in alli- 
ance with the company, as well as the provinces 
which had submitted to the British government, — 
were such as to endanger the very existence of the 
British name in India. So very critical and alarm- 
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ing liras the state of British India then deemed* by 
the legislature, that after most elaborate and vo- 
luminous reports by committees of the House of 
Commons, in which every species of mkgovemment ' 
was brought home to the company, the most violent 
remedies alone were pronounced suitable to the dis- 
ease. Mr. Fox and his friends did not hesitate 
about proposing a measure which involved the tem- 
porary forfeiture of the most valuable privileges 
belonging- to the company *, while Mr. Pitt, with 
less precipitation, and more tenderness for the coin- 
puny’s rights, could discover no cure for the disor- 
der short of a participation by the executive go- 
vernment in the conduct of the company’s politi- 
cal affairs. During the anxious discussions of that 
memorable period, it seems to have been conceded 
on all sides, that there were vices inherent to the 
very constitution of the company, v/liich disqualified 
it for the exercise of the functions with which it 
was entrusted ; that the greater number of the pro- 
prietors must always be much more disposed to in- 
trigue f(ir political power, than to speculate for the 
sake of commercial wealth ; and that the court- of 
directors, being a representative body, must of ne- 
cessity be supposed to participate in the vices and 
prejudices of their constituents. It wa.s but too 
obvious, from the whole sc6ne of iniquity which 
was then unveiled; that the more bustling and am- 
bitious ■ of the proprietors were -naturally so much 
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int€i;(sted in the welfare of the company’s ser; 
vants in India, who were of their own selection, as 
to aim at securing certain impunity for all classes 
of delinquents ; and it was at once perceived, that 
the irregular and undefined . controul then exerted 
by ministers over the proceedings of the direc- 
tors, must for ever be found inadequate to the 
remedy of such grievances. It availed not the 
company, to pretend that the instructions dis- 
patched by them to their servants in India had 
in general been wise and politic, because it had 
been uniformly remarked with astonishment, that 
every breach of these instructions had been ul- 
timately rewarded with the eompany’s approba- 
tion. Of the disposition natural to a set of men, 
like the proprietors of India stoek, a very good 
specimen was about this time given, in the confir- 
mation of the power of Mr, Hastings, after his re- 
cal had been determined on by the House of Com- 
mons ; and, in short, it was in the whole circum- 
stances of the case quite manifest, that no remedy, 
could, be found for the defects inherent to the 
constitution of the company, but in the exercise 
of a powerful and efficient controul over the se- 
lection of their servants, as well as their plans 
of policy. A most important revolutiom in the 
government of British India was of course deter-, 
mined on, and a great share of that power, which 
the company had shewn itself so ill qualified to ex- 
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ercise, was transferred to the crown, which was, .en- 
abled to coniroiil the proceedings of the directors 
by the powci- of appointing to offices of trust and 
authority in India — of imposing a negative on the 
appointments made by the company — and of re- 
moving improper and unworthy servants from the 
situations to which they had been nominated. A 
direct and immediate influence over the policy pur- 
sued in India was bestowed on a body of commis- 
sioners, created for the purpose, who have since 
been known under the appellation of /he hoard of 
controul. Thus did the company’s acknowledged 
incapacity to manage its affairs prescribe a change 
of system to the legislature, AvJjich amounted to a 
direct and veiy serious encroachment on the rights 
then claimed, even under an existing charter which 
had received the sanction of Parliament. 

It wQre absurd to dispute, that since this gTcat 
reformation in the government of India was accom- 
plished, the political evils resulting from the com- 
pany’s administration have been in a great mea- 
sure corrected, and the most splendid and substan- 
tial additions made to the British empire in India. 
It is very true, indeed, that the House of Com- 
mons did, at the period to which we allude, ex- 
press an opinion, decidedly unfavourable to future 
conquest ; but, besides that any prospective system 
for regulating the alTau's of foreign policy must 
necessarily be received with numerous limitations. 



weVire at some loss to discover how the rapid pro- 
gress of the British arms in India, and the firm 
consolidation of a great empire, should in any re- 
spect be deemed unfavourable to the stability of 
British power in that quarter of the world. To 
the credit of the plans pursued by the board of 
controul, and by those great men, who, since its 
institution, have been successively vested with 
supreme power in India, — ^plans which doubtless 
have been, in a great measure, the result of vigour 
and sagacity, acting in circumstances which neither 
were nor could be anticipated, when the House of 
Commons came to the resolution, disapproving of 
further conquest— it may now be affirmed with confi- 
dence, that all the dangerous enemies of the British 
power in India, native as well as European, have 
been subdued or extirpated, and security given to a 
dominion, which, as it originated in force and vio- 
lence, could be confirmed only by the establishment 
of an absolute and irresistible ascendancy. Of the 
strict justice of the measures which have been found 
necessary for securing our Indian territories, it is 
needless to say thing ; for if the injustice of these 
measures is to be made a subject of charge against 
their authors, it will be necessary to go back to the 
origin of our conquests in India, which not only 
justified but prescribed perseverance in the same 
system ; and because, after all, if the question is to 
be fairly examined, in reference to the happiness of 
the governed, there can be no doubt that the peo- 
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pie of India have gained incalculably by their'^ub- 
missiop to the British government. Neither is it 
sufficient to seal the condemnation of the board of 
controul and the officers of their nomination, that 
in return for immense acquisitions in the Mysore, 
the Carnatic, the Dccan, &c. we have been com- 
pelled to contract a debt of some millions in India ^ 
for there is no instsuice in which the most valuable 
conquests have not been found a source of tempo- 
rary expencc. That under a different system, this 
heavy expenditure may be rendered but temporary, 
there is every reason to believe, notwithstanding 
the opinions of a noble author, who seems to have 
written his book on India quite as much from per- 
sonal dislike to the late Lord Melville, as from dis 
approbation of the measures pursued by the board 
of controul,* Let it be remembered that the Mar- 
quis Wellesley found the Indian revenue of the com 
pany but eight millions, and raised it to fifteen, 
and that if for the debt which has been contracted 
in the course of the unrivalled successes obtained 
under the government of that nobleman, no com- 
pensation were to be found in the stability of our 
Indian empire, some return might still be made to 
the parent state in the ample provision which its 
expenditure aflbrds for the most active and enter- 
prising of her children. 

'■* Fide Lord Lauderdale’s Enquiry into the practical merits 
of the system for the government of India under the super- 
rntendance pf thp he^d of controul. 



Nbut it seems quite obviousthat no portion of these 
brilliant results is to be attributed to the East In- 
dia Company — nay, that the existence and privi- 
leges of the company are fairly chargeable with no 
small share of the mischief which has been unhap- 
pily united with so much positive and substantial 
good. It is beyond all question that the British 
government, had it enjoyed the immediate and ex- 
clusive sovereignty of British India, would have 
shewn itself quite as well adapted as the honourable 
company to the conduct of military and political 
affairs. But it is moreover quite well known, 
that the schemes of conquest recently pursued 
did not originate with the directors, but with the 
board of controul and the government of India, and 
have on many occasions met with the pointed 
disapprobation of the company. It is amusing to 
hear the proprietors, in such circumstances, com- 
plimenting the company on the share it has taken 
in the.se weighty affairs, and urging such preten- 
sions as a ground for claiming the favour of the le- 
gislature and the country. It is still more im- 
portant to observe, that the enormous expenditure, 
which has been the consequence of our territorial 
acquisitions in India, is but a part of that system of 
extravagance which seems inseparable from all the 
company's proceedings, and has resulted in a great 
measure from the want of sufficient checks on the 
Indian expenditure of the company— checks which 
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would doubtless have been established by the legis- 
lature, but for the difficulty of interfering with what 
have been called the chartered rights of the compa- 
ny.— And here it is necessary to enter with a little 
more fullness into the benefits which the country has 
derived from its Indian dominions, under the com- 
pany’s administration. 

The first advantage derived from our Indian em* 
pire is in the field which it affords for young men 
of enterprise and talents, Avho might find it extreme- 
ly difficult to secure at home the objects of their am- 
bition. The unavailing sophistry of some persons, 
who seem already to hesitate about the entire aban- 
donment of India, would persudde us that this is no 
solid advantage, because the talents and capital of 
the adventurers are thus in a great measure lost to 
the mother-country.* But it is almost superfluous to 
observe, that, in such a country as this, a great deal 
more talent is produced than can well find employ- 
ment; and, of course, that a suitable outlet for 
such redundancy must be found of inestimable va- 
lue. It is quite obvious, also, that this is a benefit, 
which even the mal-administration of the company 
could not deny to the parent state — that it would 
have been better secured had the company never ex- 
isted — and that the line of policy, to which the di- 
rectors so pertinaciously adhere, in the midst of their 
alarms about colonization, is precisely that Avhich, 


Vide Ediiiburgh Review, No. 30. 
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all others, is calculated to confine this benefit 
within the narrowest possible limits. 

On the subject of the revenue derived from India, 
it will not be necessary to say much ; for it is now 
past all dispute, that no such revenue either is re- 
ceived at present, or has at any time been received 
during the administration of the company. The ter- 
ritorial revenue raised in India has, upon the whole, 
been found quite insufficient to defray the expences 
of the local government ; and although we are not 
dispose<l to wonder much at this, nor to impute 
great blame on account of the deficiency to those 
who have been entrusted with the management of 
Indian affairs, it is proper that the public should be 
kept in remembrance of the fact, at least so long aa 
the advocates of the company, with the view of se- 
curing a renewal of the charter on the present terms, 
are so busy in exaggerating the benefits which have 
been derived from its administration. The sanguine 
expectations, indeed, of immense wealth to be 
derived to the parent state from the surplus of 
territorml revenue have been rather prematurely in- 
dulged, while the stability of our Indian empire was 
yet so very imperfect, that great additional sacrifices 
might, with reason, have been anticipated for its pre- 
.servation; and although there seems no reason to be- 
lieve that these views can never at any future period 
be at least partially realized, it is beyond all question. 



tbat the past failure of these hopes must beascribecjtXo 
causes in a great measure beyond controul. But what- 
ever may be thought on thispoint, one thing at least 
seems to be uiiquestionable—that the revenues of 
India have never yet been found adequate to its ex- 
penditure; and that all the provisions of 1784 and 
1793, for admitting the public to a participation in 
these revenues, hitherto remain unexecuted. It 
is notorious, indeed, that the only benefit derived 
from these provisions has been appropriated to the 
company itself, as the act of 1793, Avhich provides 
for the annual payment by the company to the pub- 
lic of the sum of five hundred thousand pounds, al- 
lows the proprietors, in that event, to increase their 
own dividends from eight to ten per cent. The pay- 
ment to the public has been but once mado since the 
act was passed ; but the increased dividend has been 
regularly allowed to the proprietors since the pay- 
ment made to thCj public — a circumstance which 
leaves no doubt as to the motives that induced the 
company tp determine on this elusory compliance 
with the conditions of the statute. But there re- 
mains no longer a hope that even this paltry ad- 
vantage will on any future occasion be secured to 
the state, so long as the present system of Indian 
policy shall be pursued — ^because the state of the 
territorial revenues, as well as of the general affairs 
of the company, is now by far too well known to the 
public, to permit any farther delusion on this sub- 



ject. By a great variety of the most conclusive 
evidence, it is now fully ascertained, that since the 
year 1 797, down to the present period, not only has 
there been no surplus of Indian revenue, but an ac- 
tual deficiency to the )rearly amount of a million 
sterling, which has since been increasing in a very 
rapid ratio. Nor could the company, at any time, ac- 
count for the unfavourable state of their affairs, by 
ascribing it to European war, since it is well known 
that the expence attending the capture of the French 
and Dutch settlements has uniformly been allowed to 
the company in accounting with the public; and it is 
a fact tpiite notorious, and which indeed has been 
again and again stated, even by the persons who act 
for tlie company, that their trade receives an am- 
j)le compensation in the augmented value of the ar- 
ticles of their commerce, for the loss sustained by 
an increase in the rates of freight and insurance. 
In 1805-6 the deficit in the revenue was upwards 
of two millions and a-half sterling, and has since, 
there is every reason to believe, been rapidly increas- 
ing, while the debt contracted in India was, by the 
latest accounts, stated at no less a sum than thirty- 
six millions sterling. It is needless to encumber 
this statement with any reference to the complicated 
accounts from which these results are deduced ; be- 
cause tlie mystery wliich at one period seems to 
have enveloped the whole subject, is now in a great 
measure removed, and men of all parties seejn to be 
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agreed, that for several years the government o£In- 
dia Ims been an actual and a heavy charge on Great 
Britain; It might be presumptuous to hazard any 
opinion, whether, under different management, a 
better state of things might not have been expect- 
ed ; but the public should bear in mind the above 
facts, while they endeavour to estimate the claims 
of the company to a renewal of its charter. If the 
gain of England, by participating in the revenues of 
India, had any share in leading to the last renewal 
of the company’s charter, let it always be recollect- 
ed, that in this object we have been most miserably 
disappointed. 

By far the most solid and important of the ad- 
vantages which England may derive from her vast 
empire in India, however, is that of a great and ex- 
tended commercial intercourse with the immense 
regions included in the company’s charter. The 
splendid acquisition of extensive empire is but of 
doubtful advantage — the surplus of revenue, after 
defraying the expences of local government, is but 
precarious and uncertain at the best — while the 
lawful gains of an honourable commerce form an 
important and substantial addition to the power and 
resources of the parent state. Few people would, 
therefore, have been disposed to quarrel much with 
the company’s administration, even if , it had secured 
for the mother country no advantages except those 
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which are of the most unequivocal character, the 
increase .of her manufacturing industry, and the 
extension of her commerce. But has the company 
done this to any extent worth mentioning— >has it 
at all fulfilled the expectations even of those who 
estimated on the most moderate principles the com- 
mercial value* to such a country as Great Britain, 
of the exclusive influence which it has, .by a series 
of fortunate events, been enabled to acquire among 
the nations of Asia — or has it not rather, in a spi- 
rit of uniform illiberality, kept down the enter- 
prize, and, throughout a series of misfortunes, baf- 
fled the hopes of the British people ? 

In answering these questions, it may not be im- 
proper, first of all, to take a brief retrospect of 
the exclusive and domineering view's of commercial 
policy by Avhich the company has been influenced ; 
and afterwards to endeavour to appreciate the ad- 
vantages w'hich it has contrived to secure from the 
most unlimited concession of its claims. 

Thk opposition which is now about to be made 
to the renew'al of the company’s monopoly, is far 
from being new, although it has not hitherto been 
urged with the same zeal and knowledge which be- 
long to the merchants of the present day — ^for so 
far back as 1730, the merchants of Glasgow, Li- 
verpool, and other trading cities, made strong re- 
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inonstraiices against the charter which was then 
granted, and offered many powerful and conclusive 
arguments for the abolition of the monopoly. But 
it is yet a subject of boasting and triumph with the 
company, that they made a successful stand against 
the just and fair claims of the petitioners, and that, 
by advancing to government the paltry sum of 
three hundred thousand pounds, as the priee of 
their encroachment on the liberty of commerce, and 
making some idle and fallacious statements about 
the quantity of shipping which tliey would be able 
to employ, they prevailed over the sound sense of 
the legislature, and the enlightened views of their 
fellow-citizens. When the charter was last renew- 
ed (in 1793), the samp discussion was resumed, but 
with infinitely more effect, on the part of the pri- 
vate merchants ; for it was by this time conceded 
on all hands, that a free' trade should be permitted, 
in so far as it might be deemed consistent with the 
security and preservation of the colonies. This 
point, to be sure, was even then contested by the 
company; but it was contested by the company 
alone ; and the sound views on commercial subjects 
which bad by this time made so great a progress, 
ultimately carried the recognition at least of the 
principle, that the company’s privileges were incom- 
patible with the commercial prosperity both of Eng- 
land and India. The consequence of this was the 
provision in the act of 1 793 for the limited partici- 
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palion of the private ineix’hants in the trade of In- 
dia ; hilt it is now untortunatcly too well known, 
that the restrictions and limitations with which this 
arrangement was encumbered, and which the com- 
pany liad the address to get introduced into the 
act, have cffeetiiaiiy friglitciied away private iiicr- 
(diauts from all interference in the trade thus par- 
tially laid open. To shew with what fatal success 
tlic j)oliey ami influence of the company have been 
employed towards perpetuating the fetters imposed 
on the trade to India, and how completely the ob- 
ject was obtained of rendering the partial relaxa- 
tion of 1793 quite nugatory and • ineffectual, it is 
enough to state, that the necessities of our mcr- 
rhauts in Iiniia, to avail themselves of the act for 
exporting -to England, being, from circumstances 
which are afterwards to be noticed, almost impe- 
rious, they, in the. years 1795 and 179C, made re- 
peated applications to the company for .an allow'- 
ance of shipping, wdiich should be subject to all the 
usual regadatioiis, with the exception of that alone 
which prescribed the j)criod of departure ; but all 
their earnest and anxious requests were haughtily 
disregarded. That the public may be fully aware of 
tlie nature of the service done by the company to 
the commercial interests of British India, by their 
most rigorous adherence to the privileges of their 
monopoly, w'e have only to mention, that, in the 
year 1808, wiicii, from circumstances quite acci- 
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dental, the India homeward trade was still further 
freed from restraint, the importations by the pri- 
vate merchants from India amounted, not to three 
thousand, the limits prescribed by the act 1793, 
but to nearly fifteen thousand tons. These noto- 
rious and undisputed facts have been selected out 
of a great mass of evidence to the same effect, 
to prove the eagerness with which the directors 
have at all periods clung to their monopoly ; the 
strenuous and unwearied resistance which they have 
made to the fair claims of the private merchant ; 
and the egregious fallacy which they would impose 
on the public understanding, when they would have 
us estimate the future amount of the trade of In- 
dia by the extent which it has hitherto attained 
under the management of the company. 

It might surely have been expected, that, with 
all this zeal to exclude others from participating in 
the trade — with all this anxiety to continue the mo- 
nopoly,. and to appropriate every thing to them- 
selves, the company would have been making rapid 
strides towards unrivalled opulence. But there is 
no better proof of the soundness of the general prin- 
ciples, of which a’ recapitulation was given at the 
commencement of this discussion, than the com- 
plete and entire failure of this most natural expec- 
tation, which has been wholly disappointed in the 
history of the company’s affairs.— -There is a fata- 
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litjf attending the commercial undertakings of the 
company, which has of late years been driving 
them on to ruin as a mercantile society, and has at 
last terminated in the undisputed insolvency of the 
establishment It is true, indeed, that so long as 
the manufactures of India found no rival in those 
of Great Britain — ^while the company were in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of its exclusive rights, with 
the advantage of a ready market, to which no com- 
petitor could venture on approaching — and while 
there yet remained some faint traces of the mer- 
cantile origin of the establishment, in the habits of 
vigilance and economy which coi*responded with 
that cliaracter, — they did contrive to make a profit 
on their, mercantile speculations, although even then 
the profit was as small as a very supine and careless 
management of their affairs would permit But, of 
late years, the scene has been quite changed — ^the 
admission of America in the year 1 797 to that share 
in the trade, both of India and China,' which was- 
denied to the British merchant, appears to have 
altered entirely the face of the company's commer- 
cial concerns, and since that fatal year, down to thC' 
present day, the general balance on their mercantile 
transactions has, we believe, with hardly a single 
exception, been against the'Company. The first cir- 
cumstance which, in this point of view, demands at- 
tention, is, the rapid and astonishing decline since 
the year 1798, of the capital employed by the com- 



puny in carrying on their trade, which, at the above 
period, amounted to aliout four and a half millions, 
and does not now exceed the half of that sum. This 
is a most melancholy feature in the company’s af- 
fairs — a dccisiv'e proof, if any were wanted, that 
such establishments have in themselves so strong a 
tendency towards ruin and decay, that no extrane- 
ous support will be found sufficient to prolong their 
existence. But this is not even the worst feature 
in the case — for not only has the trade, carried on 
by the company, been-, by a slow but sure progre.ss, 
gradually sinking into insignificance, but the ap- 
proach of bankruptcy and ruin has been accelerated 
by causes of more rapid and decisive operation. The 
year 1 797 was the first in which a total loss on the 
mercantile transactions of the company was fairly 
admitted. In 1708 the same discouraging result 
was presented; in 1799 there was a great loss on 
tlic exports to India; and in 180U a serious loss was 
again sustained on the exports to India, for which 
no compensation could be found on the sales in Eu- 
rope. Frcnn 1801 downward, the accounts present 
nothing but a repetition of the same disasters in 
'Jndia—-of heavy losses sustained on the company’s 
exports from Great Britain, which are scarcely ever 
compensated by the profits on their imports. The 
trade of the company, for the last fifteen years, -has 
therefore exhibited nothing but a series of very heavy 
lasses, as well as various other symptoms of decay. 
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which there seems to be no chance of rescuing 
the commercial intercourse betwixt Great Britain 
and India, so long as the present unhappy system of 
exclusion is pursued. The result of all this has 
been, that the commercial misfortunes of the com* 
pany, added to the deficits of their Indian revenue, 
have reduced them to a state of undeniable insol* 
vency — have compelled them, ever since the year 
1807, to encroach, to the amount of two millions 
annually, on the resources of the mother-country — 
nay, have forced them, at tlie very period when all 
their obnoxious privileges are about to undergo the 
severe scrutiny of the legislature and the country, 
to resolve on coming once more to the pockets of 
the people of England, from whom it seems that 
they are, in the present year, to demand what they 
are pleased to term a loav, to no less an amount than 
six millions sterling.* 

Such is the prosperous knd satisfactory result of 
the method adopted- by the East India Company for 
managing the trade of the extensive countries in* 
eluded in their charter, and such are the benefits 
which even the parties themselves have derived from 
the exclusive privileges which they would so unrea* 
sonably and so tenaciously still continue to vindi* 
cate. It may appear surprising to some persons that 

* This resolution was adopted at a late meeting of tlie pro* 
prictors, and a petition to this effect actually ^^roved of. 
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the directors and proprietors should still persist io 
arrogating to themselves an exclusive right to a 
trade which they are so evidently unlit to manage 
with advantage. But the ignorance and simpli- 
city of .such persons can only excite a smile with 
those who recollect that the East India Company 
is now any thing rather than a mercantile esta- 
blishment — that the views of the proprietors have 
little connection, indeed, with the fair emoluments 
of mercantile pursuits — that a share in the power 
and patronage of India is now with them the great 
oujcct of ambition — and that they have come to 
entertain some fears, not altogether unreason - 
able, that the abolition of their commercial mono- 
poly would, after a little experience of its advan- 
tages, lead, by a pretty sure course, to a revolution 
in the government of India, still more important. 
Were it once settled by the testimony of experience, 
that the trade to India might be safely and honour- 
ably conducted without tlu' intervention of the 
company, the legislature might probably be dis- 
posed to think that the government of the provinces 
might be just as well conducted under the immedi- 
ate care of the general administration of the coun- 
try ; and a' death-bhnv might thus be given to the 
hopes and expectations of those who count for their 
own importance and that of their relatives, on the 
facilities afforded to their ambition in the present 
system of our Indian policy. 
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\Nf) here we cannot help alluding to some pue- 
i'ilc criticisms in defence of the company’s commer- 
cial arrangements, which appeared some time ago in 
a periodical Avork of considerable notoriety.* The 
company has been often charged with discouraging 
the industry and manufactures of England, by the 
limits which it imposes on exportation to India ; but 
the ingenious critic, to whom we allude, states the 
fact of the losses sustained by the company on the 
expoi'ts of woollens actually sent to India, as a proof 
that the charge is altogether groundless. But thi.s 
argument has evidently no application to the <]ues- 
tion, — sii5ce no pains are taken to satisfy us, that the 
company i.s perfectly qualified to furnish India with 
tlie«- articles at a rate equally moderate with the 
private; trader ; nor that it is well calculated, by 
vigorous and enterprising speculation, for encou- 
raging among tlie people of Asia a taste for British 
manufactures. Tt is a singular piece of sophistry 
in the writer to tell the pul)lic, that it ought to be 
contented, if a greater quantity of British goods 
are exported to India than llicrc exists a demand 
for, and if the company are Avilling to Siicrifice their 
own private interest so far as to export British 
manufactures at the risk of a great loss to them- 
.selves. In every point of view, it is surely a public 
mischief and a nuisance, that any trade should he 
permanently conducted with a certain loss, on what 
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class soever pf the people this loss may ultimately 
fall ; aud it is surely not a little ludicrous, after all 
that has been proved and admitted about the con- 
duct of the company’s mercantile affairs, to hear 
the directors, and their advocates, urging their own 
apprehensions about the perils to which an open 
trade would, expose the private merchant, as a 
piece of conclusive reasoning for perpetuating tlie 
monopoly. 

ApTJia all this, it is curious to observe the aiTO- 
gant and boasting manner in which the proprietors 
were pleased to express themselves at their late 
meeting, and to listen to the strange language in 
which their correspondence with government de- 
scribes the past services and merits of the company. 
They talk o^ the progress of the British arms, and 
of the expulsion of all foreign European nations 
from the peninsula of Hindustan, as if these bril- 
liant events were not the result of the power aud 
resources of the British empire, which are, at any 
rate, permitted to operate in a manner extremely 
partial and imperfect in the shape of such an esta- 
blishment as the East India Company. They boast 
of the seamen and tonnage which they employ, as 
well as of the taxes which are paid by their trader 
just as if all these things did not depend precisely 
on the amount of the trade itself, and as if it had 
nefrer been proved, that, but for the company and 
its method of managing it, the trade, as well os 



the seamen, tonnage, and taxes, would have beep 
increased tenfold: Among their other claims to 
the favourable regard of the country, they very 
modestly state their computed loss on freight dur- 
ing the war, which they estimate at no less a sum 
than nine millions, and very reasonably claim, on 
this account, an exemption from the income-tax on 
their dividends. We know not that there is a 
single person in the country who has not sulfert J 
much loss by the present as well as every other 
war ; and were the notions of the proprietors to 
receive any sort of support, wc should find it diffi- 
cult to collect the income, or indeed any other tax. 
Such, however, are the consistent and liberal views 
entertained by the patrons and advocates of mo- 
nopoly. 

It may now be assumed, that every thing which 
speculative men, as they are called, have said against 
monopolies, and in particular every thing which 
they have said against the East India Company, 
and its utter unfitness for carrying on the trade of 
India with advantage to the public, or even to the 
proprietors, has been fully proved and confirmed 
by an appeal to t1ie authentic history of the com- 
pany’s proceedings, and that it has been established 
.beyond all (Question, that the nation owes nothing 
to the company, either in its political or mercantile 
capacity, while there is the greatest possible hazard 
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or adding prodigiously to the heavy losses which it* 
has already sustained, sliould the legislature deter-’ 
mine on the unqualified renewal of the company’s 
charter. The inference is quite irresistible, that if 
the trade to the countries comprehended in the 
company’s charter can be thrown open, and if an 
entirely new system can be established, without 
the hazard of greater evils than those which we 
arc anxious to escape, it must be the imperious 
duty of the legislature instantly to attempt this 
great reformation. But the company have been 
most laudably employed in starting endless objeC" 
tions to this change of system, and in conjuring up 
ianumcrable phantoms to appal the legislature, and 
to retard the progress of that great improvement 
to which the nation is visibly and inevitably ap- 
proaching. Of these objections it will now be ne- 
cessary to undertake a deliberate examination. 

Sc?, The elaborate and miscellaneous argument 
maintained by the company, embraces a variety ol’ 
topics, which are partly of a political and partly of a 
commercial' nature ; and it is a circumstance not a 
little remarkable, that all the zeal and ingenuity 
which have been put in requisition to frame a plaus- 
ible case in favour of monopoly, have not been found 
sufficient to start a single proposition which has any 
pretension to novelty — nay, which has not been, 
again and again examined and refuted. AVhile the 
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discussion about llie renewal of the charter in 1793 
was in progress, the great body of British merchants 
made precisely the same claims which they now 
make, and were answered by the company nearly 
in the same terms in which they arc now answered. 
Scarcely one single fact has since been brought to 
light, and scarcely a single argument is now used, 
which was not then fully examined, and most satis- 
factorily refuted. The case of the company has 
now, indeed, l)eeome far more hopeless than it ^^'as 
at the above period ; not only because its incapacity 
lor conducting the trade of India is now more fully 
established, but because all the alarm and a])pre- 
hension wliieh it then' so studiously endeavoured to 
excit(!, have been fully discredited by the history 
of the intercourse which America has since been 
allowed to maintain with the countries included in 
the eliarter. 

T HE claim Avhieh the private merchants make, is 
to a participation in the trade, now exclusively en- 
joyed by the company — to a free trade, both with 
India and China, together with such a right of re- 
sidence in the territorial possessions of the company, 
as may be found necessary for enabling them to 
mar age their concerns free of arbitrary^ conditions, 
and restaints of every description. Let it be recol- 
lected also, by whom this claim is made — that it is 
urged by the merchants of Great Britain— a body 
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of men not more remarkable for their spirit and en- 
terprisc, than for their unrivalled liberality of senti* 
ment, and spotless integrity of character. It is 
of importance to keep this in mind while examin* 
ing the frivolous objections of the company, found- 
ed on their pretended fears about the injustice, ra- 
pacity, and extortion of the private trader, which 
are speedily to embroil us with all the nations to 
whom they are allowed access, and to close for ever 
our splendid prospects, with respect to the future 
state of our trade with the countries of Asia. Let 
it be remembered, that in these arguments (if ar- 
guments indeed they can be called) the company, 
inadvertently perhaps, hold a language as to the 
character of the petitioners, which is in the highest 
degree unwarrantable and insulting— -and that the 
men whom they are thus indirectly traducing maiur 
tain throughout the world a reputation for sound 
sense and fair dealing, which perhaps is not so well 
sustained by any class of men, either in this or in 
any other country. From the company, the mem- 
bers of which in general belong to the same class, 
this accusation comes with a very had grace indeed, 
since it must hold eternally true, that allowing to 
the free trader and the monopolist an equal share of 
probity and discretion, there is the strongest chance 
in the world, that the additional motive of private 
interest, which must operate with infinitely greater 
force on the former than on the latter, will give to 
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the dealings of the private merchant a degree of cir-^ 
cumspection, which will in vain be sought for in 
the transactions of such a body as the East India 
Company. 

And here it maybe proper, once for all, to entei 
the most unequivocal protest against the reasonings 
of the company, as to the natural and necessary 
limitation of the trade to India, and the inference 
deduced from this view of the question, that it is 
therefore expedient to continue the monopoly. 
There are few persons who will concur in the state- 
ments of the directors, as to the probable extent 
of this trade at a future period, under the vigilant 
inspection of the private merchant— but even if the 
public were quite satisfied that there is no chance 
of an increase beyond the present amount, there 
w/mld still be great propriety in acceding to the de- 
mands of the petitioners. Whether the trade should, 
after it is thrown open, prove susGpptible' of great 
improvement, in point of extent, this at least is 
certain, that it will admit of much amelioration in 
the mode of management‘‘-^d this, in a national 
view, seems quite a sufficient rehSim for immediate- 
ly acceding to the propOMtions of the merchants. 
But the sentiments of the company on this head 
arfe liable to the strongest suspiciottS'^their own 
failure, in extending the trade tp India and China, 



affords no proof whatever that the trade is not sus- 
ceptible of increase — even the scanty introduction 
of British manufacture, which has already been ef- 
fected among the people of Asia, affords conclusive 
evidence, that under lictter management the trade 
might admit of indefinite increase ; and even were 
this not the case, the assertions of the company, on 
this subject, can receive no sort of credit, till they 
are confirmed by the result of an experiment for 
the entire abolition of the monopoly. If it be as- 
serted, that from the slow advances hitherto made 
in introducing among the oriental nations the ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain, it is a fair inference 
that every future attempt must be equally unavail 
ing, it might also ho maintained, that the recent 
experience of the company would justify us in con- 
cluding that the trade cannot, under any regula- 
tions, be continued at all, except with the certaiii- 
ty of very great loss. -Surely if ex})crioucc is to 
be our guide, and that experience is to ho sought 
for in the history of the coin])any’s transactions, 
both of these inferences are equally legitimate, al- 
though both of them to common sense are equally 
extravagant. It is obvious, at all events, that 
things cannot be worse than they are at present, 
but that they may become much betWr ; and this 
eousidcration is sufilicient of itself to justify and feven 
to prc.seribc a change of system. 
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It should also be impressed on the recollection of 
the public, that the prophecies of the directors are 
of the same character with those which they have 
always been accustomed to utter when opposing 
the claims of their countrymen, and precisely the 
same, indeed, with those by means of wJiich they, 
hi tiic year 17 d 3 , prevailed on the legislature to 
limit the amount of private tonnage to three thou- 
sand tons, although, in so short a space as five 
years after this regulation had been nuule, the pri- 
vate trade from India to London employed no less 
than fifteen thousand tons of ^shipping. 

Tiiic first idea, indeed, which presents itself on the 
perusal of the long letter to liOrd flfelville, depre- 
cating in such strong terms the aholition.of the mo- 
nopoly, “on the ground that the trade to India ad- 
mits of no further extension, is, that the whole 
statements, by which this view of the question is 
supported, refer to the trade of India, as it is ma- 
naged under the present monopoly, and cannot, of 
course, lead to any decisive inference with respect to 
that very different order of things which it is in con- 
templation to establish. It may be very true that 
the Dutch and French monopolists were ijUite as 
unsuccessful as their English successors have since 
been, in developing all the rich sources of Indian 
trade ; and yet it may he very doubtful whether the 
vigorous and enterprising spirit of the private trader 
might not arouse this vast empire from the deep 
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slumber in ^hich it has so long been 'buried. But 
it cannot escape the most superficial observation, 
that the apparent contempt with which the trade of 
India is spoken of. and the instant ruin with which 
private adventurers are threatened, is not quite con- 
sistent with the serious and anxious remonstrance 
of the company against the removal of the restric- 
tions. If the trade- be really so narrow and unpros- 
perous as they would have the public to believe, tho 
surrender of their extensive right to it cannot bo 
so very serious as this ; and if it is to be fraught 
with ruin to those who may dare to embark in it, 
they may safely leave it to the intelligence of the 
private trader to make this discoveiy, and to his 
prudence to retire from utter destruction, should his 
sanguine hopes seduce him to so perilous ah under- 
taking. In sbhrt. the future extent of the trade to 
India will never be estimated by any calculations of 
its present amount, under the management of the 
company ; nor will the warm remonstrances of the 
directors against the admission of private adventur- 
ers be readily ascribed to their serious and disinte- 
rested apprehensions pbout the'^ety of their rivals. 

It may be very true, indeed, tlmt eiipectations a 
little exaggerated are entertained of the advantages 
to result from' the free admission of British mer- 
chants to the benefits of this trade ; and even the 
advocates of a free trade will subscribe, without 
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}iesit$tion, to a part of the reasoning of Messrs, 
Parry and Grapt on* this sulgept, derived froTtn a 
consideration of the wants and habits of the natives 
of India. The people who inhaMt those delightful 
regions have few wants, from the nature of their . 
climate, and little power to supply them, from the 
indolence of their habits. Yet, it is admitted, that 
woollens and metals are in demand among them ; 
and will the company venture to adirm, that, under 
a different system, this demand might not be pro- 
digiously increased ? The very existence of a de- 
mand for such articles shews, that, under better 
management, it. might be extended to a degree 
which the company unaided could not supply, and 
which, indeed, it can never have any strong inte- 
rest to extend, so long as territorial dominion, rather 
than mercantile prosperity, forms the great object of 
its institution. It is impossible, from past events, to 
predict the extent to which the habits, even of the 
Hindoos, might be improved under a beneficent ad- 
ministration, because they have hitherto unfortun- 
ately had no experience in their connection with 
Europeans of the benefits to be derived from a sys- 
tem of enlightened policy. But we are told that 
the whole (d* the exfraisiv’e regions from the gulf of 
Persia to the eastern ArehipelUgo have long been 
explored ; that the Phrti^ese, Flinch, and Dutch, 
exhausted all their efforts to introduce European 
nK^il^faoiures among the' inhabitants ; and that the 
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British residents in different parts of India have been 
sedulously employed with the same views, and with 
equal success. But let it be remembered by whom 
these British residents have been hitherto supplied 
-—-under what fetters and restrictions every thing 
has been conducted — with what jealousy all enter- 
prise has been contemplated ; and then it wdll not 
he surprising that their progress has not been very 
great in a task of acknowledged diHicuIty — the 
awakening the most passive And indolent of tlu' hu- 
man race to the pursuits of gain and the vigour of 
industry. Nor will it excite wonder, that in snite 
of the legislative provisions of 1793, there have 
been but few applications to the company for the 
benefit of the act ; because the measure was in itself 
of so partial and limited a nature, and liable to so 
many disagreeable and perplexing obstacles in the 
execution, that the subject .of Indian trade natu- 
rally remained in the same obscurity as before to 
British merchants, to whom no adequate teqiptation 
was held out to invite enterprise and emulation. 
Who can wonder, that, in all these circumstances, 
the trade of India with Europe should have remain- 
ed on nearly the same general footing in which it 
stood in the time of the Romans— an exchange of 
the commodities of India, not for commodities, but 
for the precious metals from Europe ? 


But the company would fain persuade the 
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that the export as well as the import trade of India 
is necessarily confined within very narrow limits — 
that spices, drugs, coffee, sugars, raw silk, saltpetre, 
indigo, raw cotton and cotton manufactures, con- 
stitute the whole produce of the country, and that 
very little addition can ever be made to the present 
amount of these exports. It is afterwards admit- 
ted, indeed, that a very important addition to these 
items must be made in the article of hemp ; but, 
after all, we are told, that many years must elapse 
before the exportation of this article can become 
considerable. The great and obvious importance, 
however, of some of the articles — of coffee, raw 
silk, raw cotton, indigo, and, above all, hemp, as 
Avcll as the high probability, that a free competi- 
tion would very much extend the trade in them, 
cannot Ikj disguised, even if there were no other 
considerations to induce the legislature to hazard 
an experiment at once so promising and important. 
It must always be remembered, that the extent to 
which the trade in fliese articles might be carried 
by the free competition of British capital, admits 
of no estimate from the past history of the compa- 
ny’s administration. 

But the most decisive and satisfactory assurance 
on this branch of the subject is derived from the 
vast progress which America has unaccountably been 
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pcmiitted to tnake in the trade of India. On 
point, the explanation given by the directoi^ is by 
no means calculated to allay the suspicions e!!Ccited 
by the other parts of their reasoning, or to silence 
the complaints which have so often, and apparently 
with so much reason, been made, that the interests 
of British merchants have been postponed to those 
of a people whose policy has long been of a suspi- 
cious or hostile character towards this country. It 
is nothing to say that the treaty of 1 796 secured 
that privilege for the Americans { for the question 
will be put to the company— Why did they not op- 
pose, with a seriousness and determination equal to 
that which they now display, this striking invasion 
of their privileges? In a trade which should have 
Admitted of no increase from private interference, 
the mercantile adventurers Of* America have been 
allowed to participate so largely, that they have had 
the supply, not only of tlieir own market, as well as 
that of South America, but have actually competed 
to good purpose, with the company itself, in the ge- 
neral market of Europe. These facts, which are 
quite notorious, must super^de all comment on 
the policy of the company, and must throw con- 
siderable suspicion on the prophecies which, in the 
abolition of a baneful system of exclusion, forebode, 
the ruin' of an extensive trade, and the subvCTsion 
of an empire. 
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The! following circumstance exhibits a strong 
proof of the rapacious and uncompromising spirit 
of the company. The directors having, by a train 
of mere sophisms, prevailed on government to give 
a reluctant, and, it is to be hoped, but a temporary, 
assent to their views with respect to the China 
trade, no sooner obtain this concession than they 
make it a ground for fresh demands, and declare, 
that if the trade to India be thrown open, it will 
be impossible to keep that of China under any sort 
of restraint, the private traders not being answer- 
able to the local government of India. In answer 
to those visionary alarms, it is nccessaiy once more 
to recur to admitted facts. First of all, then, it is 
acknowledged that the British residents in India 
conduct -the great coasting trade of the country, 
which must of course afford ample scope for this 
species of interloping, were the vigilance of the 
company’s servants, and the restraints of the law, 
found insufficient — ^yet we have no- complaints on 
this subject from the directors. But we must a- 
gain bring this important fact to recollection,— -that 
the Americans have this very liberty which is to be 
denied to British solyects — the Americans, whose 
mercantile character is notoriously disreputeble, 
and whose language and manimmenable ’them 
easily to pass for Englishmen ; the direc- 

tors do not inform us that the China trade has 
ever, from these causes, been in great danger. But 
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an opportunity will afterwards occur of returning 
to the important question, relating to the China 
trade. 


It was maintained by the company in 1793, and 
the statement has again been re^MJated in the corres- 
pondence with Lord Melville, that the capital of 
the private merchants will be found inadequate to 
tlic proper encouragement of the trade with India, 
because the native manufacturers are so poor that 
large advances must be made to them, long before 
the fruits of their labour can be realized. For this 
purpose, it is pretended that the capital of the com- 
pany alone is adaj)ted ; and as the argument, in this 
limited form, oln iously constitutes a portion of the 
great plea formerly maintained by the company, 
but now, in its more absolute form, apparently 
abandoned, that the. capital of the private trader is 
not sufficient for the condhict of the trade with In- 
dia ; it were superfluous to say more than merely 
to refer to the notorious fact of the unexampled ac- 
cumulation of capital in this most opulent and 
commercial country. Even this very general an- 
swer appears decisive, when opposed by so very 
flimsy a preteljceii But all those who urge this ah- 
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class of merchants will be devoted to the purchase 
in India, and the transmission to Europe of Indian 
manufactures, that of another class will naturally 
seek employment in furnishing for the native work- 
men the means of enabling them to pre 2 )are and 
bring forward their commodities to the market. It 
were a waste of time, therefore, to expose at great- 
er length this groundless objection. . \ , 

AxoTHEn pretence of a very singular kind was 
urged by the company in the year 1 7!)3, while con- 
tending against the claims then made to a free trade. 
It was alleged that the Hindoos, and indeed the 
whole people of Asia, were of a very timorous and 
suspecting character— -that they were very tiiiM illing 
to hold any sort of intercourse with strangers-i— that 
a long experience of the comimny’s transactions had, 
however, inspired univers^ejlii^dcnce intheirhonour 
and good faith, but that ffl^rivate merchants would 
find the difficulties of trading with the whole race 
quite unsurmountable. It was even maintained 
(with matchless absurdity, we cannot help thinking) 
that the progress thus made in the introduction of 
European manufactures into China, had been the 
result of the talents and address disjdayed by the 
agents and supercargoes of the honourable company, 
who had dexterously resorted to argument, for the 
purpose of seducing the Chinese into a taste for 
these productions, whose value they would never 
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have been otherwise able to appreciate. Although 
all this, and a great deal more to the same purpose, 
was gravely stated in the case prepared for the com- 
pany ; yet we should hardly condescend to notice 
such puerilities, except from an apprehension that 
they may once more l>e revived in the discussion of 
so weighty a question, on which a more than ordi- 
nary share, df prejudice and extravagance seems to 
prevail. To say more on this point, however, than 
merely to remind the directors, that the people, 
both of Hindostan and China, are men— -that they 
will measure out their confidence in exact propor- 
tion to the experience which they may have of its 
being merited — and that there is no fear of its be- 
ing forfeited by the private merchant any more than 
by the company, while a sense both of honour and 
interest is concerned in its preservation— were sure- 
ly to insult the understmiding of the reader, 

■ 

It was long a favourite plea v ith the company, 
that there existed a sort of mysterious connection 
betwixt the trade and revenue of India, which in- 
dispensibly prescribed the continuance of the mo- 
nopoly, to secure the immense advantages which 
the government and people of Great Britain were 
to derive from the surplus revenue. It is very 
true, indeed, that the nature of this secret connec- 
tion was never very distinctly explained ; it was not 
made apparent, either that the revenue of India 
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might not have been rendered quite as extensive had 
the company never existed, as it has become under 
its ad ministration; norwasany attemptmadeto prove 
the impracticability of transmitting this supposed siir> 
plus through the medium of the private trade. The 
advocates of monopoly were repeatedly challenged 
to explain a little more carefully the import of this 
mysterious argument, and to specify the grounds 
on which they formed their opinion, that the 
same thing which was every day done betwixt the 
different states of Europe, by means of the private 
tradei* — the transmission of large payments in the 
shape of subsidies, which was deemed much the 
same thing as the transmission of sums to tl>e same 
amount in the form of revenue — should become 
quite impracticable when attempted in the case of 
Great Britain and India. But they never could be . 
prevailed upon to offer any^atisfactory explanation 
on this point : and this obstinate silence would, of 
itself, afford sufficient evidence of the fallacy of 
the' argument, even were all further discussion 
not superseded by the fact, equally certain as 
it is melancholy, that there is not now, and has 
not for many years, been any surplus revenue to 
be remitted. 

The trade betwixt Europe mid India was con. 
templated with much jealousy and apprehension by 
the advocates of the commercial system, as it was 
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Called, whose tenets arc not yet entirely abandoncdi 
The constant exportation of bullion in return for 
commodities, was calculated to alarm those persons 
who considered the increase of the precious metals 
as coinjjfehcnding every thing which it was the object 
of a wise policy to accumulate, and who pretended 
to discover in the constant drain of these objects of 
fond attachment the downfall of the commercial 
prosperity of the European states. It was to be 
expected, that the defenders of monopoly, to whom 
every part of the same commercial system is natu- 
rally so dear, would avail themselves of the popular 
prejudices on this subject, and endeavour to raise an 
alarm about the ruin which must in this way ensue, 
Irora the extension of our commercial intercourse 
with India. The company has found it profitable, 
on some occasions, to take advantage of this delu- 
sion'; and accordingly we 'find among the arguments 
which have sometimes b^eu used against a free 
trade, that this most popular and conclusive one 
lias not been omitted. It is hardly worth while, at 
the present day, to endeavour to expose so pitiful 
a prejudice; but we may just observe, that if the 
argument apply in favour of the comjiany, it strikes 
with equal force against it. If it would bo danger- 
ous to extend the trade to India, for fear of losing 
all the gold and silver which we can collect, it must 
be impolitic to continue any trade with it at all, and 
the company ought instantly and for ever to aban> 



Jon all its commercial undertakings. But tlie 
truth is, that the alarm is altogether groundless, as 
every j)erson must know who enjoys tlie slightest 
acquaintance with the very first principles of poli- 
tical economy; for, according to the indisputable 
maxims of that most valuable science, there is no 
sense whatever in accumulating more of any com- 
modity than what is required to supply the market, 
while there is no more certain way of securing an 
abundant siipply, cither of the precious metals, or 
of any other article of commerce, tlian by giving 
every possible encouragement to the increase of tlie 
iloinaiul. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this dis* 
creditable prejudice will not be again revived. 

It was formerly stated, with great confidence, 
by the company, and the statement has even now 
been renewed, although not in terms quite so 
strong, that the private merchants would be unable 
to conduct their trade in India without the assist- 
ance of a military force at the various factories, 
which llu'y might find it convenient to establish; 
because, foi’sooth, it is impossible to conduct trade 
of any kind in India, but a’t the point of the bayo- 
net. The experience w'hich has suggested this 
piece of reasoning^ not seem very honourable 
to the commercial (maracter. of the company ; but 
we have not the least doubt, that the private 
merchant will find means of conducting his trade. 
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without having recourse to these violent extremi- 
ties. It is essential to the progress of commercial 
intercourse, that it should for ever remain de- 
pendent on the natural wants and the reciprocal 
convenience of those betwixt whom it is carried 
on ; and if the private trader shall not be able to 
establish it on this basis, it were much better that 
all his projects should be abandoned. But, it is 
obvious, that the same reasoning is applicable to 
the company, and that if the nations of Asia are 
really so brutish and obstinate, that nothing but 
the teiTors of military power can induce them to 
co-operate towards their own comfort and ha])pi- 
ness, they well deserve to be abandoned to their 
fate. There is no reasonable ground for apprehen- 
sions, how ever, of such a result, which can be an- 
ticipated on no hypothesis but one, which is too 
absurd even to gain credit for a moment — the tur- 
bulent disposition and incurable stupidity of the 
whole of the Asiatic nations. But even if the aid 
of military force.were necessary to the attainment 
of a free trade with Asia, and if the disposition of 
the private merchant to avail himself of it were 
quite as strong as that' of the company seems to 
bej there is much room for doubting, whether the 
most serious obstacles do reiti^^resent themselves ' 
to. such a change in th^^l^stitution of the 
military power Of India, as would secure to the 
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{>iwate trader all the protection of this kind which 
is now enjoyed by the company. 

It forms no part of the object of the present 
inquiry to enter at great length into the merits of 
the discussion betwixt govdfhment and the com'^ 
pany, on the subject of the proposed transfer of 
the Indian army from the Service of company 
to that of government; yet, in reference' to the 
point now Under examinatioDj it may not be super-- 
fluous to observe, that it appears to be well calcu-. 
latcd to secure the objects in view, while it does 
not seem to give any ground for apprehending from 
it very serious or alarming consequences. It was 
originally pressed by government, with the view 
of removing tite jealousy which prevails betwixt 
the King’s and the comtpan3r’s troops, as well as of 
ensuring an undivided, and, of course, a more per* 
feet responsibflctj with respect to the military af- 
fairs of India. These objects would be b^ at. 
tabled by abolishing, as fir os possible, all distinc<* 
tion betwixt tlie different services, and fay vesting 
the nomination of the commander in chief, and^ of 
course, the whole milimry patremage of India, di> 
rectly in the crown. The greatest, and asairedly 
the most invidious of the distinctions now subsist, 
ing, arises fi-om the difference of the sources to 
hrhtch the officers of the King’s and nativie tronpe 
awe their rank and tm|g»rtah« i a**'*' wW e there can 



be 110 question, that so long as the company re- 
tains the right of nominating, and the crown that 
of coiihrming, the appointment to the station of 
commander in chief, there must be a division of 
responsibility, extremely unfavourable to the faith- 
ful discharge of these high trusts. These reflections 
seem to be no more than the obvious dictates of 
common sj^se, and totally undeserving the reproach 
of unnecessary remiement and speculation-^but it 
may not be improper to take a brief review of the 
company’s objections to this innovation. 

The directors have said a great deal about the 
peculiar comstitution of the Indian army — tiic ne- 
cessity of educating its officers to the service from 
their infancy, and of ensuring their gradual rise by 
seniority — and the consequences of this system of 
discipline on their manners and habits. The great 
evil, it seems, of which they complain, is the sa- 
crifice of their interests to those of the King’s offi- 
cers, and the partiality into which a commander in 
chief immediately from Europe is betrayed in fa- 
vour of the officers of that service, to which he 
himself has from his earliest years been accustomed. 
For these evils, it is pretended, that a remedy is 
not to be found in placing the native troops en- 
tirely at the disposal of the commander in chief, 
but rather in reserving to the civil servants of the 
company a right of controul over bis proceedings. 



similar to that which they have hitherto exercised. 
But the principal source of jealousy and discontent, 
obviously is that which has been already stated— 
the difference of the masters towards whom the 
tears and hopes of the officers and soldiers of the 
two services are naturally turned. An officer hold- 
ing the -King’s commission, must always conceive 
himself to be honourably distinguished from one 
who owes his rank to the East India Company— 
and this is a prejudice which no partial interference, 
nothing short, indeed, of a total abolition of the 
distinction, will ever be found sufficient to remove. 
But even holding the statement of the directors to 
be accurate as to the source of the discontents, 
which unquestionably prevail, and imputing them 
altogether to the natural, and perhaps incorrigible, 
partialities of an European commander in chief, it 
is pretty clear that the best way of limiting these 
abuses would be found in the imposition of the 
most powerful restraint, and in applying the highest 
and most respected authority in the shape of con- 
troul over such acts of mal-administration. It is 
needless to inquire whether tliis description be bet- 
ter answered by the British government, or by tlie 
East India Company. 

On the second point — the responsibility as to the 
military affairs of India, the directors betake them- 
selves to a curious device in the art of reasoning. 



I'hey say that the rcspoosibiUty »» by the preienl 
.system, not halved, but doubled, just as if this same 
ailment ime not strictly ^plicable to every case 
in which there exists a division of power into dif- 
ferent parts. It is a pfretty obvious troth, hpwever^ 
that you cannot, by any of ingenuity, contrive 
to make two persons answerable for the same act, 
without Subtracting not only fVom the responsilulity 
of each, but lessening in effbct the sum total of that 
responsibility which it is your object to preserve en- 
tile. This maxim holds tfue in all cases— ^nnd it ia 
really wonderful how it should not have occurred to 
the directors, that if a parliamentary inquiry, for 
example, were instituted ip the event of some fla^ 
grantly corrupt appointment to the chief command 
ill Ihdta, the minister might not readily find some 
apok^ fbr himself, by declaring that he had done 
no ttiofe than concur in the appointment which bad 
boon recommended by the director^, on whose jodg- 
mevrt he placed great rpliance ; while the diTectors, 
on the other hand, might easily excuse themselves 
by s&yiifg, that if the appointment was a foolish 
one. It lay with government to interfere by its ne- 
gative. There is nothing in tbia surely to require 
much illustration. 

Boy tiien, ^ p>n take frmn the company their 
niiHtaty phtronage, you will render their civil go- 
vemment coiiteBq[>tfi>le, bring their civil officers in- 



to ^isFepute among the jsoldien, and their power 
mto discredit among surrounding nations. Most 
people wji^ be tempted here to ask what proofs the 
.diiectprs have to convince us that soldiers arp in 
general so am^ant and incorrigible a r.ace, that 
they have no respect for any thing which does not 
claim some connection with themselves— cthat ua« 
jdpr any other government than a military despot- 
ism, they have not shewn a dne regard for the civil 
institutions of society? and they will be still more 
disposed to ask, whether foreign nations would not 
regard the military power of India with as much 
deference, if they considered it as emanating im- 
mediately from the supreme executive power of the 
British empire, as they now do, when they view it 
as the pF<^>erty of the £a^.st India Company ? Have 
the King’s troops in ^ndia been found turbulent and 
unmanageable, because they disclaim all connection 
with the company ? Have they despised its ciyH of- 
ficers, and trampled upon its authority ? When the 
directors tell us, that the transfer of the native army 
to the crown wquld make a most alarming addition 
to its miluence, they certainly do not presume that 
the country Is quite so ignorant of (he state of their 
affairs— of the politics of their leaders, and the pre- 
sent constitution of the company itself, as to believe 
that tins infloenpe, if it be a had thing, is not al- 
ready pretty wdl secured— and secured too in a 
fi)nn which affords us no comP^RWtion in the star 



bllity of the military power of India for the evils 
which we are compelled to endure, in the ob- 
noxious influence of the crown. Although it 
is not probable, therefore, that the private traders 
will require any powerful military force for the sup- 
port of their factories ; and even if they did, would 
receive no very liberal or efficient aid from the com- 
pany ; yet, if there be no other obstacle to the es- 
tablishment of a free trade, we need not despair of 
seeing it removed, without the risk of any very ha- 
zardous. innovation. 

We have now arrived at the most important 
points in the whole range of the present discussion — 
not that they arc indeed very material in them- 
selves, but that they have been magnified into an 
unnatural and factitious importance, by the mis- 
guided zeal and phrenzy of the advocates for what 
is called the Indian system. It will now be ne- 
cessary to make a few observations on the political 
arguments of the company, and to descant on af- 
fairs no less weighty than those of revolt, oppres- 
sion, emigration, colonization, and final separation 
of the mother-country and her colonics. All these 
alarming prospects have been industriously present- 
ed to our imaginations, and would certainly have 
appalled for a moment even the stoutest heartedr 
had they not become too familiar by constant and 
unwearied repetition, If there he little novelty in 
this discussion, the fault must be charged to the 
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Company, who obstinately persevere in the repeti- 
tion of arguments, in which there is really nothing 
to perplex even the feeblest understanding, if unin~ 
fliienced by prejudice^ But as the discussion, which 
has hitherto thken place, has failed to produce that 
general and practical conviction, without which no 
good can 1>e done, it would be wrong to omit prc^ 
.senting the question in every point of view of which 
it is susceptible. 

For the alarming evils of Which we have spoken, 
the company has in store an abundant portion ot 
preventive remedies, even on the supposition that 
they shall be compelled to throw open the trade 
under certain limitations. They propose licences for 
carrying on the trade, — ^limitations as to the class of 
commodities in which the private merchant is to 
deal — duties in India, — restriction to the port of 
London, — heavy expences on warehousingj of which 
it seems they must have a monopoly, — regulations as 
■ to tonnage, — and, above all, severe and arbitrary re- 
strictions oii residence in the colonies, their great 
specific against the terrible evils with which our 
Indian empire and trade will be threatened by the 
admission of the private merchant. Under these 
trifling restraints, they may, perhaps, agree to have 
the trade of India partially opened ; but the trade 
to China, the only remaining branch of their com- 
merce which continues to yield a profit, this must by 
no means be interfered w itb, because the private 
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ftfci'chants would embroil us with the Chines^, and 
would themselves be plundered and ruined by the 
tyranny and ciq)rice of the Chinese government. If 
indeed the legislature would be pleased to take 
Sound and wholesome advice ofiWed by the com- 
pany, it would allow no free trade at all,— none to 
the company’s dominions^ lest the private trader 
should exa^rate the natives by his oppressionsy 
and drive them on to rebelliony^none to the states 
in alliance with the eoiUpany, lest they should, in’ 
like manner, exasperate the people of these states 
and make them quarrel with the compmiy ^-~•but, 
above all, none to Clnna, unless it is intended to 
put a speedy termination to all intercourse with- 
tbat singular oeoole. That the public revenue 
may be secUrea, even, in the event of a free trade, 
and that business may be fairiy, ianocea^, tind 
** honourably” managed^ we are told, at all events,- 
that it -is -quite indi:^)eusible to have it eonfmed to 
the port of London, and to have the goods of the 
private trader sold at the company’s sales by public 
auction. In short, it is the evident meaning of the 
eoimpSny, that if it shall be' forced to yield a seem- 
ing obedience to the universal SenUments of the 
nation, the concession should, os in 1199, be rot- 
dered qtute elusory and unavailing, by the itB|>osi- 
tion of .more niuoaous fetters and restrictums than 
the free spirit of -a Briridi merchant, or the emolu- 
mente even of a hiOBatine trade, will be aide toif 



endure. It is the duty of every man to aim at 
preventing the success of an artifice which is evi- 
dently in preparation to be once more played off 
on the credulity of the nation. 

1. Wini. it be believed, then, that when the 
directors talk of oppressions, insurrections, and re- 
bellions, they allude to the consequences likely to 
result from the innocent and peaceful pursuits of 
commerce, when followed under the auspices of 
British merchants ? It were more rational to sup- 
pose, that when they indulge in their elaborate and 
declamatory anticipations of fraud and violence, 
they speak of quite a different race of men — that 
they are describing the progress of a band of wan- 
dering Arabs, or the march of a body of organized 
robbers. Where can they have learned thus to es- 
timate their countrymen, not acting in the charac- 
ter of needy and desperate adventurers, be it re- 
membered, without the restraints of law, or the 
dictates of morality to direct them, but in the ca- 
pacity of liberal and enlightened traders, having 
sense to know their true interests, and probity 
enough to pursue them without injury to others ? 
In this intercourse with the nations of Asia, the 
private merchant will act under the sanction of the 
British goverment ; and he can at any time be 
made responsible to it, even in India, if that is 
debmed requisite to ensure the peace and security* 
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of our oriental possessions. It seems to be taken 
for granted by all those who reason at all, with the 
exception of such j^ersons alone as affect to reason 
in favota* of monopolies, that you can have no bet- 
ter pledge for the good bebaviour of any class of 
men, than the certainty that it is their manifest in- 
terest to behave well, and that their transgressions 
will be visited with ade(piatc punishment. Now it 
is iimpiestionably the interest of all traders to be 
eircuinspect in their deportment towards tlieii’ cus- 
tomers, It must be the interest, therefore, of J^ri- 
tish merchants and their agents, should a free tratle 
be opened, to behave well towards their {'ustomers 
in Asia — and it is in the power of the local govern- 
ment, if that government be good for any thing al 
all, to chastise any act of oppression towards the 
nations, with whom a free trade is to be permitted. 
Even .should a sense of interest, the most poweiful 
of all motives, prove unavailing, a sense of compa- 
rative weakness must in the present instance sup- 
ply its place ; for the private trader, unlike the com- 
pany, cannot expect to have his aggression supported 
by a large military force, placed entirely at his own 
disposal. But if the company’s argument were good 
for any thing, it would obviously comprehend all 
the branches of foreign trade ; and we should have 
American, Russian, and Swedish companies to con- 
duct the trade carried on with those nations, for 
fear of offence being given by the rudeness or ra- 
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pacity of the private merchant. It must he super- 
fluous to waste time on such an argument as this, 
which it is not probable that the directors liave 
ev^jr been serious in maintaining. 

2. We come now to the question of colonization, 
about whicli we have lately heard so much — the 
ground, indeed, on whu;h the directors will be dis- 
posed ultimately to make their stand against the 
claim of the private merchants. From colonization 
is anticipated the introduction of the European 
spirit, the discussion of popular rights, and, finall}', 
the subversion of the local government. All tlu' 
weaker passions have been set in motion, all the 
most absurd projiulices have been alarmed on this 
branch of the subject, and we should be siirry to 
believe that such arts have been [iractiscd with ef- 
fect ; — for if the good sense and understanding of 
the country shall sink before these foolish preju- 
dices, they will have yielded to the most unrea- 
sonable and groundless apprehensions by which, 
perhaps, they were ever assailed. \ very few 
words will be sufficient to expro.ss all that need bo 
said on this subject. 

The reader will readily dispense with any rC;. 
marks on that branch of the question which relates 
to the mischiefs of emigi’ation from the parent state, 
isince no truth is now more generally acknowledg- 
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rd ainonf^ the thinking part of mankind, than that 
emigrations never do take place, except when there 
is a redundancy of population at home, and when it 
becomes of course etjually expedient for the pubMc 
as for individuals, that it should be easily discharg- 
ed. It may be assumed, then, as unquestionable, 
that when our countrymen shall emigrate to India, 
they will do so only to be more comfortable than 
they were in the parent state ; and that, in such a. 
case, it would be the height of cruelty, as well as 
of impolicy, forcibly to detain them, or even to omit 
any chance of providing for them a safe asylum. 
But if there be any country in the world to which 
there is but little chance of a considerable emigra- 
tion from Great Britain, that country is India ; and 
every person of common understanding must be in- 
evitably led to this conclusion by a variety of most 
obvious considerations. First of ail, India contains 
a population which may fairly be considered as hav- 
ing, for a period beyond which we have no record, 
been absolutely redundant, and, of course, must for 
ever continue to afford the most slender temptations 
to emigrants pf all classes. What coidd induce the 
laborious population of England to select India as a 
place of exile, where there is no room cither for 
their skill or industry ? 2dly, The natural and ne- 
cessary consequence of aq overflowing population 
is quite perceptible in the very insignificant value 
which labour bears in that country, compared with 
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thb pi'ic’e which it will bring in the market of Eu- 
rope ; and this circumstance must for ever remain a 
complete bar to the emigration of the lower orders 
— that is, to an emigration of any importance. 
Sdly, The clihlJb, language, laws, religion, and 
maiinex*s of the Hindoos, are as completely unlike 
those of the peo])lc of this country as it is possible 
to conceive ; and this again must add prodigious 
strength to the barrier by which the inhabitants of 
the two countries must forever remain separated. 
4thly, The immense distance of India from England, 
and the consequent expence of emigration, 'ivould 
effectually prevent the lower orders from emigrating 
to India, even if no other obstacle opposed itself to 
such a project. 5thly, Without large and constant 
emigrations of the lower orders, on whose co-oper- 
ation their more active and turbtdcnt leaders must 
ever depend for the success of their projects, it is 
extremely Improbable that there should be humor- 
ous emigrations even of the latter class, whoso re- 
moval to India is the object of general dread. 6thly, 
But, even on the supposition that all the preceding 
view are erroneous, and that emigration were gra- 
dually and slowly to take place, an indefinite period 
must elapse before the European settlers would 
bear an assignable proportion to the natives, over 
‘whom, it seems to be assumed, that they are speedi- 
ly to exercise a degree of influence, which, in spite 
of all the respect naturally paid to goverixmenl^ 
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and in defiance of all the power which that go- 
vernment can employ for repressing it, is with ra- 
pid progress to drive the natives into a state of in- 
subordination and rebellion. There is really no end 
to apprehensions so extremely che;||^erical and timid 
as (his of colonization ; nor is there any |)lan of po- 
licy and gov'ernment, hoAvever specious or 
vvhicli misyht not to be defeated, were Ave to listen 
to such idle fancies as those Avhich Ave are now 
examiiilng. 

S. But (‘ven if colonization WTre to ensue, as if 
certainly will not, Avitb all the rapidity Avhich the 
directors adect to anticipate, does it follow, that the 
consequence of such an event would be disan'cction 
and revolt from the parent state ? What circum- 
stance could so readily promote a cordial union be- 
twixt the emigrants and the natives, who differ so 
materially in all points, as to prompt them all at 
once to go hand in hand for the purpose of dissever- 
ing the colonics from the mother-country ? Is it 
not far more j)rohahle, that tlie emigrants, forming 
hut a most insignificant addition to the immense 
population of the jicn insula — not readily assimilat- 
ing in language and manners w'ith the natives, but 
continuing to exhibit all the peculiarities of a dis- 
tinct race, Avould naturally cling to the poAver of the 
mother-country, as their only source of security and 
protection ? 
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With this conviction, therefore, strongly im- 
pressed upon our minds, we should he iiK'lincd ra» 
thcr to encourage than to impede colonization ; be- 
cause, if there be any justice in the commercial ar- 
gumentsof the company, this is the only way in which 
we can expect to extend the consumption of British 
manufactures in India, aiul, even if these reason- 
ings should he discredited, emigration affords, at all 
events, a more certain prospect that this object will 
be speedily attained. But mark the inconsistency 
of tlie numerous statements made by the directors. 
In their report of 1793, they thought fit to alarm 
us by an (‘xaggerated picture of tJie mischiefs of 
emigration : they told us, that India would sjiecdi- 
ly drain England of its popidation ; and they stated 
expressly, “ that the energy of the European cha- 
“ racter becomes impaired in the fust generation, 
“ and is soon totally extinct.” Vet it is among 
these enfeebled, degraded, and nerveless Europe- 
ans, that they dread the origin of projects which 
are to issue in the dismemberment of the Britisli 
empire ! Nay, more than this, it is from these very 
persons, who are now expcctc'd to form so close an 
union with the natives, as would he necessary to 
the accomplishment of so vast a plan, that they at 
all times affect to anticipate so much oppression 
and rapacity toward these very natives as must 
even hurry them into insurrection and revolt ! 
There is no way of accounting for these flat con- 
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tradictions, except on the supposition that all is er- 
ror. and fallacy which has been urged on this branch 
of the subject. 

T iiK question has often been put to the company , 
if you are so much alarmed about the future inde- 
pendence of British India, and can discover so 
lUapy tremendous evils in colonization, liow comes 
it that you feel quite easy as to the cstaljUshments 
whu'h you yourselves have formed, and which arc 
infinitely more numerous and powerful than any 
that would he requisite to conduct the same trade 
under the auspices of the private merchant ? The 
only persons who, under a system of free trade, 
would emigrate to India, are precisely of the same 
class, and would he sent for the same purposes 
with the servants whom the company now main- 
tains in India to conduct its- commercial afl'airs ; 
and it is quite indisputable, that, under the sys- 
tem of economy, which the private merchant would 
substitute for the waste and extravagance of the 
company, a much smaller number of persons would 
be required for all the purposes of the trade. We 
have colonization, therefore, already in a greater 
extent than we should probably have it in future ; 
and yet the consequences which, by the reasoning 
of the company, should have inevitably followed, 
have never even been apprehended. Let us have 
on eoj^ th/BJCfifore, to these Idle fears about colo« 
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nization, since their absurdity is not only establish- 
ed by reason, but confirmed by the highest autho- 
rity. It is a well known fact, that both Lord Corn- 
wallis and the Marquis Wellesley, indisputably the 
greatest men who have ever been at the head of 
the company’s affairs, have, with their characteris- 
tic and acknowledged sag’acity, concurred in dis- 
crediting these idle and unreasonable apprehen- 
?>ions. 


If it were uecessaiy, indeed, to say one word more 
on the subject, we might, for the last time, remind 
tliose who reason thus, that the Americans, who 
are not deficient surely in popular spirit— who 
might find something in India to tempt the ambi- 
tion even of an agricultural republican, — who boast 
of numbering in their census every species of Eu- 
ropean outcast licentiousness and sedition, — that 
these same A.mcricans have free access to our In- 
dian territories. We rejoice that the circumstance 
of the admission of Americans to a participation in 
the trade of India — by far the most obnoxious fea- 
ture in our system of Indian policy — should afford 
so many strong arguments to prove the safety of 
conceding these claims which seem now to be made 
by the unaniniious voice of British merchants. 

The company demand that the trade of India 
should be confined to the port of London ; and it 
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is painiul to observe, by tlje hints of the directors, 
and the answers of Lord Melville, which have been 
published, that they seeni to have, in the mean- 
time, prevailed upon government to acknowledge 
the expediency of this arrangement. On what 
principles it is to be defended, it is diiiicnlt to dis- 
cover — for we cannot well conceive any regulation 
which, in its consequences, is likely tq prove more 
embarrassing, if not utterly destructive, to the pro- 
gress of the free trade, than this same monoj)oIy in 
favour of the port of London, and tlie relative pro- 
visions about the manner in which the imports 
made by the private merchant are to be put under 
the management of the company, and disposed of 
at their public sales. What good purpose is to tie 
attained by all these restrictions, so revolting to the 
free spirit of commerce, unless they we expressly 
intended to promote the views of the company, by 
enabling it to exercise a most dangerous controul 
over the speculations of the private trader, and tbits 
indirectly to frustrate every olqect of a free trade ? 
The merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, &c. 
&c. are now making the most vigorous stand in de- 
fence of their rights but what end will they at- 
tain by all their laudable exertions, if they are to 
be thus deterred from embarking in the Indian 
trade, after it is nominally thrown open — by the 
intolerable and revolting condition, of committing 
to the Bast India Company, the determined ene- 
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Vnies iu ilieir claims, the sole management df their 
affairs, and of confining to the port of London, a 
port with which they have no immediate connec- 
tion, tlie privile^d of receiving their imports ? What 
tremendous influence Will not this regulation give 
the company over their speculations — an influence 
to which it can never be expected that they will 
with patience submit ? As to the manifest hard- 
ship of first compelling the private trader to come 
with his Indian cargo to the port of London, and 
then to submit to its being disposed of without his 
consent or permission, it is needless to say any 
thing— ^but the positive loss Which must be sus- 
tained by keeping the goods in London, till it may 
suit the convenience of the company to make a 
public sale, as well as the still greater loss of first 
unshipping them in a place where they are not to 
be consumed, and then, after a long interval, per- 
haps reshipping them, add sending them round to 
tlic place which ought to have been the original 
market — all this is really too much, and cannot have 
been acceded to by government but in consequence 
of some very gross misrepresentations. Nor is it 
difficult to guess the topic which would be selected 
for this purpose — the revenue, the seruiity of that 
immense revenue which the company boasts of pay- 
ing to government, mu.st have been the inducement 
held out to procure an acqui^cence in this strange 
and most unreasonable proposal. What is there 
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about the port of London which fits it so well for 
giving this boasted security to the revenue — is it 
not notorious, that there the revenue is more ne- 
gligently, and more expensively collected, than at 
any other port in the empire ; — nay, is it not well 
kiiowii, that a most extensive system of smuggling 
is carried on in the river Thames, even in the ships- 
of the company itself ? If the danger of frauds in 
the revenue be a sufficient reason for confining the 
trade of India to the port of London, why is that 
not a good reason for imjiQsing similar limitations on 
all other foreign trade ? But Mr. Randle Jackson is 
pleased to inform us, that the company’s public 
sales {'usure a more fair, innocent, and honourable 
mode of conducting the trade, just as if the re- 
venue laws of this countiy were so miserably inef- 
ficient, that to give them additional force, it were 
necessary to commit so violent an encroachment 
as this on the privileges of the provincial ports, or 
as if the perfect freedom of the trade did not afford 
the best security for the honour and probity with 
which it is conducted. Why this singular depar- 
ture from all principle — this wanton invasion of the 
rights of the private trader ? Feeling entire con- 
fidence in the justice and sound policy of the legis- 
lature, and in the laudable zeal and perseverance 
of the merchants, for the removal of this useless 
and pernicious restraint, together with all its ac- 
companying provisions; we would just make one 
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lui'tlier remark on this point, tliat if the monopoly 
of the port of London, together with the restric- 
tions on residence in India, be continued, according 
to the desire of the company, the country may bid 
farewell to all the advantages so eagerly anticipated 
from the opening of this trade. 

5 . The entire freedom of private trade to Cliina 
will form a leading topicin the course of the ensuing 
discussion iti Parliament, and it is to be hoped 
that the merchants will, on no consideration, be in- 
duced to abandon this point, as it is, perhaps, tin; 
most material of the privileges for which they are 
contending. Andyctit is precisely that branch of the 
subject on which it would be extremely idle to say 
a great deab when we reflect on the specimen which 
the directors have given us of t!ie considerations 
which have induced them to resist (and with tem- 
porary success it would appear) the proposed change. 
Their argument, if indeed that can be called argu- 
ment, which consists merely of a series of assertions, 
equally destitute of probability as they are unsup- 
ported by evidence, is twofold. The old story is, 
first of all, repeated, about the probable imprudence 
of the private trader, who is, of course, to exasperate 
tin; Chinese, a singular and irritable race of men, 
so as to ensure an immediate exclusion from their 
ports. We cannot really submit to the fatigue of 
repeating the various arguments which have been al- 
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ready submitted in refutation of this most gratuitous 
and unfounded insinuatiou'^and shall merely add, 
that even if all that the directors state were quite pro- 
bable and consistent, and if we were actually to be 
excluded from the ports of China, we should not be 
deprived of an intercourse with that country, so long 
as we have numerous stations, whither the^Chinese 
would most willingly repair to carry on their trade 
with us. But we would put it to the directors, 
whether the Americans have so insulted and exas- 
perated the Chinese as to forfeit the benefits of the 
(!hiua trade — nay we would ask them, whether it 

be not a fact well known to themselves, that the' 
« 

private traders of America carry on their trade to 
China to such purpose, that they are enabled to sell 
their teas at Boston and New York for less than 
one half of the prices charged by thQ company to the 
people of England ? But it seems that tlie caprice 
and tyranny of the Chinese government would 
ruin the private trader by seizures and confisca- 
tions ; But where is the proof of all this — where 
the evidence of any such confiscatioris — wliere 
the reason to believe that these predictions are 
not the mere reveries of the directors themselves ? 
Has Chinese tyranny ruined the American mer- 
chants, or driven them from the ports of China ? 
and can it be pretended that the opulence of the Bri- 
tish merchant Will fail in an enterprise which is suc- 
cessfully conducted by the comparative poverty of 
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an American ? This sort of reasoning will not do, 
and it may be safely affirmed, that there is yet a 
more substantial reason for the zeal of the direct' 
ors about the monopoly of the China trade than 
any of those which they have openly assigned.— 
2%e China trade, it is well known, is now the onl^ re- 
maining hranchofthe compamfs trade whichslillj/ields 
them a profit I and this circumstance may, perhaps, 
explain the motives to which we are indebted for so 
much zeal and so little argument. On this bram,. 
of the subject, the pretensions of the company are, 
if that be possible, still more absurd and preposter- 
ous than on any of the other points in dispute; and 
trusting to this impression, which must inevitably 
be made on the mind of every man who peruses 
the correspondence with impartiality, we willingly 
leave it, without fear or apprehension of the result# 
to the consideration of the public. 

Before closing this discussion it may be rC' 
marked in general, that if the merchants are not 
to be allowed such a right of residence in India, 
and assured of such protection from arbitrary imposi- 
tions on their property as may be necessary to en- 
able them to conduct their business, it is vain to 
think of doing them any essential service by opening 
up the trade. That there can be no danger in coa- 
ceding these points to them, has been already 
established ; and let the legislature beware what 
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powers over their persons and projicrty it entrusts, 
upon specious pretexts, to the llast India Company. 
That company stands forth as the declared enemy 
of free trade; ajid it is quite impossible to anticipate 
the numberless and vexatious encroachments which 
it may make, under the semblance of law, for ren-t 
<lcring the freedom of tra<le worse than nugatory, 
even after it has been conceded. As a specimen of 
their secret hostility, even after they have appear- 
ed to yield, consider the provision which they wish 
to have established, for prohibiting, in the naviga- 
tion of the Indian seas, the employment of vessels 
of a less burden than 400 tons. Do they not know, 
that much smaller vessels are already employed by 
foreigners in this very navigation ; or are they not 
aware, that the pid)iic must at once discover the 
true motive of this unreasonable interference with 
the concerns of others, which can serve no other 
purpose except to encrease the difficulties of the 
private trader, and, of course, to render his compe- 
tition less formidable to the company. They con- 
tend, also, that they should be allowed to retain the 
monopoly of the silk trade, for this notable reason 
— lest the quality of silk should be deteriorated, as 
if a free competition in the market would not se-. 
cure this object better than a thousand restrictions 
and monopolies. I'liey are desirous also qf retain- 
ing the monopoly of the trade in piece goods ; but 
this they propose for the most patriotic reason in the 
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tvoiiil. 'I'iiev arc afraid tiut tlie iirivato irador.. 
would iiuport those arthdos in such (jiiantitic.'. :u to 
intcriere with our doincstio ni-uui{'cictur(?s; as if it 
were not always a source of national gain to pm- 
ehase coinmoditios of all sort' in the market where 
they can he sujtplied at tin- cheajx'st rate, and to tm u 
the cupiial enijdoyed in hrinving ihein forward into 
another and more profUaidc i hannc’. *>ol liii- c 
‘.ire sii'.'ordinate points, at uhici: it is no; .s.cry l>ut 
to cast a single glance, in order to di. cover t'.e nar- 
row ami illiberal views iiy v/lii; h thi;-, •> wx 11 a.s all 
other aicniopolios, i:: snppotUd. Hneo prec'di'. ■. a ' 
well a' the ri'stii!:'! o..-. ki'id r, ird » •i;'!-..!!'. 
grow out of tliein, it wist he ik '.• cssaiy liiv loe; 
eha..ts entirely to ovorconic, and t .1 persevere in 
their ell'orts to estahli.sh the privet; ircdc tea a ka'i 
altogether beyond the reaeii of ca/id ons and on 
necessary restraint. That this great ohjeet may he 
fully accoinpiishcd, without any suit of lia^cartl o; 
j aeon von icneo, has been already estaidisln d l.evoiid 
eontradietion. 


'I'M, 1 T inJn>timpos'iI>le, liowcver, thatthccompany 
may decline accepting a renewal m their eharler on 
the conditions whieli iiave been proposed; and, in 
that event, the attentujn of the legislature may he 
directed to the arrangements which will heroine ne- 
cessary, when tl’.e government of India ^llall lx- 
jilaced untlcr t!ie immediate contronl ol‘ the crown 
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The questions which hcloiiij to this l»raiich of the 
discussion are various and important, hut the length 
to which the j)rec«'diii" ohservations have extended, 
imposes the necessity of compressing what remain'^ 
within very narrow limits. 

In the first place, then, it may he rcmarlceu, 
that the entire aholition of the company's privileges , 
and the assumjdion of tlie government of India liv 
the crown, would hy no means imply so veiy mo- 
mentous a nnolution as some persons seem to have 
imagined. In several most important points, tlx- 
government of India is already under the influence 
of the crown. The board of controul, which is ap- 
pointed hy the executive, regulates in all the most 
important departments of Indian policy — sends 
out instructions to the local government, and is 
even entitled to carry into execution, such in- 
.structions, although at variance with the sentiments 
of the directors. By the law of 1 ”8 h besides, power 
is given to the King of removing such servants of 
the company as have incurred his disapprobation, 
and of imjiosing a negative on the appointments 
made by the court of directors to some of the high- 
est ofiiccs ill the government of India. The iiiflu- 
onoe of the crown over the court of directors has 
of course hccomc nearly absolute ; and the govern- 
ment of India has thus long ago merged almost en- 
jircly into the general government of the state — 



W lien to these cii’ciimstances is added the precari- 
ons tenure hy which tlie company enjoys all its pri- 
vileges — the general ilissatisfaction with which they 
are viewed by the comiliy — and tlie oonseipient de- 
pendence of the directors and their constituents for 
their very existence as a corporate body on the in- 
fluence of the crown, exerted fur them in the houses 
of Parlianicni, no jicrson can be at any loss to de- 
Uve tlegrec of indepeuilcncc which the coni- 
piniy enjoys, nor to account for the ri'iiiarkable co- 
incidence of views and opinions betwixt the direc- 
tors and administration. These reflections imint be 
distinctly understood, however, — it would be very 
foolish to censure this coincidence, and still nmre 
absurd to indulge any wish to .see the' company in- 
dependent of the crown — ^for nothing would be 
more preposterous, than that any portion of the 
empire should be under a govermneat distinct and 
iiuieuoiident of t!ie general administration. 'J'his 
would be a most singular arrangement indeed : to 
have the most extensive of all the provinces of the 
British emjiirc under a diircrciit goveniinent from 
the empire itself — to have it under the gov<;rnment, 
perhaps, ol‘ the leaders of ojiposilioii — to liavo its 
defence pro\ ided for out of dill'ercnt sources, and 
upon dillerent princijdcs from those pursued hy the 
ndmlnistratioii of the mother-country. There is 
something so very whimsical in such a system, that 
it could never have lasted for a year ; and the cn- 



Lire liejicndcncc of the j»ovcrnmcnt of India npoH 
ihf crown must tlicndore he considered as .'m ar- 
iani;cment not only natural hut inevitable. At the 
same titnc', tl>e un(|nc.>tionable fact, that such de- 
pendt'ncc doc,'. (‘\ist, ami that the administration of 
India already h<'lon|>s in substance to the crown, 
must liiiuinb.!) very much our apjirehensions about 
the result of {iny chaui^e by whi* h such an arrange- 
)iicnt would he more directly acrom|i]islicd. The 
jdcs'. ut syst('iu, w hile it inflicts on the nation all 
tl'.e inisch.itfs of monopoly, can scarcely he said to 
;>uhf"act any thing of impoilaiiee IVtHii the dreaded 
intluencc of the crown. 

'I'unRK is notliing in the character and condition 
of tiie subjects oi" the British government in India, 
w hicli can rocpiirc' the application of rules, for the 
administration of their afiairs, materially different 
from those which arc suitable to all nations in a 
state of imperfect civilization. That the know ledge, 
ha' its, and disposition of tiic people of India are 
such as to dis<;u:ilily them for taking an aetive share 
in the alVairs o( llu ir own govcrnmeid, seems to he 
admitted on a'' hands; w.lsile it is no less ccitain, 
that t!u' co!u;;<:rative!y hoi-cicss and dej)endi;it con- 
dition of tin,' people, so lar from authorising a de- 
parture in tlieii i ase from the inasims of a just and 
benevolent adminijtriitioii, seem rather to prescribe 
a inoi’c unilbnn and vigorous appliedtion of these 
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' jprinciplcs, in all instances where the comfort au<l 
happiness of the governed may interfere with the 
gain and amhitiun of their more eivili/ed superiors. 
The object of any system of government for a 
country like British India, mii't, of course, bo con- 
fined to the security of the provinces against vio- 
lence from without, and injustice vvitliin; in oUier 
words, to the maintenance of a powi'n'ul military 
estahlishment, and the due execution of a liberal 
and enlightened code of laws. "J'iie admission of 
the people to the enjoyment, under any form, of 
the popular rights which are unknown even in 
Burope, except to one nation, is altogether out 
of the cpiestion, equally incoiupatihle with tlie 
character of the governed, and the nature of 
tlic authority wliich it must he tlu* policy of Eng- 
land for ever to retain over these remote n'gions. 
It must he the business of the legislature to extend 
and confirm to the people of India the blessings of 
security and justice, which have by a wi.se policy 
been already introduced among them, und«T tlie 
superintendance of the Ihitisii government, ’^riuu'p 
is no reason to l:elicvc lliat lliesc oljccts can he 
better attained by the prolongation ol tlio coin- 
panv’s clsarter ; forwliat can there possibly he in 
the cliaraeter and manners of the natives of Imlia, 

/ 4 

that they should refuse tlie means of eoniic/, and 
jn'ospcrity, unless they arc tendered to them imdi'r 
tlie auspices of an association of moiiopolists ? 
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Should the company then refuse to accept of a cluD- • ' 
ter embracing no commercial advantages except 
that to Avhich they are by law entitled — the liberty, 
of continuing their trade and corporate capacity, 
but without cxclu-sive privileges, we cannot disco- 
ver that any very violent revolution will be required 
in transferring to the British government what it 
already in substance possesses — the dominion of Bri- 
tish India. 

It has been said, indeed, that as our Indian enr- 
pire has hitherto proved a source of uniform expenc*^ 
to the parent state, so there is but little chance of 
any amendment in this respect when the govern- 
ment shall become a part of the general administra- 
tion of Great Britain, Avhich, whatever other virtues 
it may boast, has certainly no very high pretensions 
en the score of economy. The local government of 
India may thus become a heavy charge on the re- 
sources of the mother-country ; and it were better 
at once to renounce all connection Avith the colonics, 
than to go on in the regular disapjAointment of our 
sanguine hopes, and the perpetual diminution of 
our already exhausted resources. 

Tiiehe is little fear that this piece of sage advice 
will be hastily adopted; and it might be enough, 
perhaps, merely to allude to it as one of those piti 
ful extravagancies into Avhich men are easily be- 
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iraycd by a love of paradox and an affectation of 
ingenuity. The reader will not think this undue 
severity, when he is reminded that the same per- 
sons u Jio have haxarded their spccidations on the 
ilifficulties of providing a suitable government for 
British India, have gravely proposed, as the best 
expedient which has suggested itself to their in- 
gtiuiity, the establishment of an independent des 
potism in Ilindostan under some of the branches of 
the royal family.* This plan would no doubt secure 
for India what its authors so much desire, a local go- 
vernment with local interests: it would break asun- 
der, to be sure, the relations now subsisting betwixt 
the parent state and her colonies, and prc]>arc (he 
way for the substitution of new relations betwixj 
India and other countries, in place of those which 
are to be dissolved. There is but one trifling ob- 
jection to tlds magnificent scheme — that it affords 
to the people of Great Britain the cheering prospect 
of seeing, in the course of a few years, the new go- 
vernment of their colonies in league with their ene- 
niie'j, and playing the game of Franee with not less 
zeal and dexterity, in so far as a difibrenee of situa- 
tion and eircumstauccs will permit, than the inde- 
pendent government of the United States of Ame- 
rica ! To the advocates of the East India Com- 
pany, again, if they should venture to state the ex- 
travagance and profusion of the British government 
as an objection to the proposed changes, it is sufli- 
* Edinburgh llcvieu. 
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eicnt to answer, by a reference to the authentic his- 
tory of India under tlie government of tlie company 
itself — a reference from whicb,to them at least, there 
remains no aj)j!ea]. 

It now appears, indeed, to be unquestionable 
that the revenues of India have hitherto proved in- 
sufficient to defray the expenditure ol the local go- 
vernment ; but there is uo reason for thinking' the 
inference dediurcd from this circumstance a legiti- 
mate one — that there must constantly, in future, 
be a similar tlefalcation. 'I'be causes to which the 
past delieiencies may be ascril)ed are various-— the 
extraordinary expenditure of the company’s go- 
vernment in the wars whicli have been undertaken 
for the securily of its territorial possessions, and 
which have terminated in a complete triumph over 
all the enemies of the British name and interests 
in Asia — and the inefficiency of the existing checks 
on Indian expenditure, an evil which wo owe, iu 
part at least, to the restraints imposed on the legis- 
lature by the company’s chartered rights. The 
success, ccpially brilliant and decisive, which at- 
tended the administration of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, affords the most reasonable hope that, in fu- 
ture, the first of these sources of expcnce will he 
gradually diminished, while habits of submission to 
their European rulers, and the cx])erience of the 
superior justice and energy of their administration^ 
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‘ may be expected to dilFusc among tlic people of 
British India a spirit the most favourable to the 
stability of our Indian empire. So long as then' 
exists a connection (which indeed it is impossible 
to destroy) betwixt the general expenditure of In. 
<lia and the emoluments of those who are employed 
in the administration of affairs, no means of ma- 
terially abridging that expenditure will be found, 
except in the superior vigilance and attention of 
the legislature to the affairs of India, and in a more 
certain and efficient system for the punishment of 
dclinqiipncy and malversation. But these objects 
must be far better secured, were a general interest 
excited in the destiny and affairs of India — Avere 
the means of information rendered more extensive, 
by the admission to our territorial possessions of men 
of different views and various interests — in short, 
were every source of interest and information on 
these subjects not entirely swallowed up in the 
powers and privileges of the company. 

A PowKnpuL military force will, for a long while, 
be required in India, from the nature and origin of 
the authoj'ity which Grea4 Britain maintains over 
the conquered provinces. That government, whieh 
i.s supported by the influence of a few strangers 
against the natural prejudices, and not seldom, 
there is ground to fear, against the true interests 
of a countless population, cannot be very secure 
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Without the aid of a powerful inilitaiy establish- * 
ment— while it must be owned, that in proportion 
as the affairs of administration become extensive 
and complicated, do the chances increase that the 
expenditure will equal, or even exceed, all the re- 
venue which can be collected without the most 
grievoqs oppressions. This is undoubtedly the in- 
ference deducible from the history of almost all the 
governments with which we are acquainted, and 
might reasonably be considered as applicable to the 
government of India, were is not for one or two 
circumstances, which we shall notice with all pos- 
sible brevity. 

It deserves, first of all, to be remarked, that to 
the government of India, which is provincial and 
dependent, the inferences deduced from the history 
of independent governments can never have a strict 
application. An independent government has sel- 
dom any strong motive of interest, and can never 
be compelled by any superior power to practise 
the virtue of economy. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that we should have few examples, where, 
in such situations, the Expenditure has been con- 
tracted within the limits of the ordinary revenue 
of the state. The local government of India has 
not indeed much interest iq being economical — ^but 
should the administration of the parent state ever 
come to look to the provinces as a soyree for sup- 
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plying the defalcations of the public revenue, ii 
would hare both the disposition, and the power to 
narrow the expenditure of the provincial govern- 
ment within the bounds of a just and rational 
economy. When the territorial revenue of India 
shall become the property of the state, it may not 
be unreasonable to anticipate a salutary change 
in the financial system of the provincial govern- 
ment. 

The proportion betwixt the revenue and expen- 
diture of a country is necessarily dependent on the 
amount of population— the progress of wealth — 
the extension of manufactures and industry — and 
the comparative security against external violence 
and internal commotion, which the nature of the 
government, and the general condition of the sur- 
rounding states, permit it to enjoy. In all these 
points of view, the present condition of British 
India may be deemed a great deal more favourable 
than that of any European state, and the gradual in- 
crease of the revenue, in a proportion much exceeding 
the expenditure, may therefore be reasonably antici- 
pated. The prodigious amount of the population 
—the mild and peaceful character of the people— 
the security from external attack which an ener- 
getic and prosperous administration of affairs has 
given to the British dominions in India, with the 
prospect of an unexampled increase of industry 

p 2 
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and commerce in the event of a free trade — all 
these circumstances, taken in connection with the 
improved policy as to Indian finance, which may 
reasonably be anticipated under the auspices of the 
Britisli government, seem to indicate, that the 
hoi)Cs so long indulged of a surplus revenue from 
India, applicable to the necessities of the parent 
state, may yet, at no distant period, be partially 
realized. While there seems to be no reason, 
therefore, to apprehend any mischief, in a political 
point of view, from the assumption of the govern- 
ment of India by the crown, should the company 
refuse a renewal of its charter under the conditions 
necessary to a free trade, the most important bene- 
fits to the commercial interests of the nation will 
be secured by the abolition of the monopoly. 

The propositions stated in the commencement of 
this inquiry appear to be now established. The 
monopoly of the East India Comjiany has been 
shewn to be at variance with every principle of 
sound sense, and every maxim of wise policy — 
while the whole of its history has been proved the 
most convincing and satisfactory comment on the 
truth and justice of every thing which has been 
urged against it by speculative men — its transacti- 
ons having been equally inconsistent with the. law- 
ful interests of the proprietors, and the general 
prosperity of the nation. It has been proved, that 
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the opening up a free trade, on the conditions de- 
manded by the private merchants, would not only 
be quite harmless, but eminently conducive to the 
prosjjcrity both of Great Britain and India, while 
there can be no room for regret, even should the 
company refuse, on such terms, to continue in pos- 
session of the other privileges secured by their 
charter. We take leave of the subject with many 
apologies for the length to which the discussion has 
been unexpectedly carried, and with expressing a 
sincere and unfeigned conviction, that if, at any 
]>eriod it would be the duty of the legislature to 
remove the impolitic and unprofitable restrictions, 
of which there is, at this moment, so great and 
so universal a complaint, the present season of un- 
exampled commercial difficulty seems loudly to dc-^ 
mand this liberal and enlightened interference. 
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the Rt. Hon. Robert Donda,s to the 
Chairman ami Deputy Chairman. 

OetJtIcaicn, Melville Castle, 30<A September, 1 808. 

The propriei}' and expediency of applying to Pur- 
liameut fora renewal of the privileges of exclusive trade 
t ujoyed by the East-liulia Cooipany, with such modifica- 
tions as may be deemed necessary, and for the continu* 
ante of the system of government in the British Terri- 
tories in India on its present basis, but with sucli amend- 
ments, also, as the experience of its effects may appear 
to demand, having lately been the subject of frequent 
considt ration and discussion, you will probably concur 
will) me in opinion, that it is advisable now to ascertain, 
whether the Court of Directors arc desirous cf agitating 
the question at present, and of submitting it, in all its 
details, to the early consideration of Parliament. 

1 have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
( Signed ) Robert Dvnsas. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-Ipdia Company, 
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EAST-INDIA CORRESPONDENCE 


Letter to the Rt. H n. Robert Dondas, frm 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

(Secret.) 

Sir, EasUlndia House y 1 2th October y 1 SOS . 

We now propose to do ourselves the honour of re- 
plying to your letter of the 30th of last month. 

From the couimunicatiotis we have at different times 
had with the Members of the Court of Directors, we are 
■well assured it is the general sense of that body, that it 
will be for the interest of the Public and the Company, 
that the Charter should be early renewed. Convinced 
that this U their opinion, and apprehensive lest incon- 
venience might be produced, by setting this important 
subject afloat before it was in some degree matured, we 
have, not thought it necessary formally to resort to the 
Court for a declaration of their judgment upon the ques- 
tion you are pleased to propose to us ; but we have, in 
order to obtain what we conceive to be, with the know- 
ledge we before possessed,, sufficient warrant to us to 

S jivc an answer to your preliminary enquiry, laid your 
ettcr before a Secret Committee, of Correspondence : and 
wc are authorized to state it to be their opinion, as it is 
our own, not only that the interests of the Public, as 
well as of the Company, will be i>est consulted, by con- 
tinuing the present system of Indian administration, but 
that it is material the Charter should be speedily re- 
newed. 

With respect to any modifications which you or His 
Majesty’s Government may have it in contemplation to 
propose, we shall be happy to be made acquainted with 
them, and to bring them under the most serious consi- 
deration of this House. We can at present only state, 
that we trust thiTe will be no disposition to introduce any 
cliange, that would alter or weaken the main principles 
and substance of the present system, which, in llie opi- 
nion of the Company, is essential to the due management 
and preservation of British India ; and thai, with respect 
to minor points, as far as they mav be really compatible 
with those essential objects, the Court will not be influ- 
enced by any partial views to withhold fron^ them the fair 
consideration due to them. 

Glad 
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Glad that you hare seen ir proper to bring forward this 
weighty subject, and desirous to be favored with your 
further couiuiunications upon it, as soon as may suit your 
convenience, 

We have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) Kdward Parry,. 

Charles G^rant. 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chair* 
MAN to the Right Honorable Robert Dundas. 

Sir, East-India House^ 16/A December^ 1S08. 

In consequence of a conference which we lately bad 
the honor to hold with you, have laid before the 
Court of Directors the letter which yoi\ were pleased to 
write to us, under date the SOih September last, on the 
subject of renewing the Company’s Charter, together 
with the answer which we returned to that letter, on the 
12th October following; and we are now instructed by 
the Court to state to you, that they approve of that an- 
swer, and are ready to cuter with you, through the me- 
dium of their Committee of Correspondence, into a con- 
sideration of the various objects to which it may be pro- 
per to attend, in bringing forward so important a mea- 
sure. 

At the present moment it would, in the opinion of 
the Court, be premature in them, to proceed to anv de- 
tailed specification of those objects, to which it ma, be 
proper, on the part of the Company, to attend, or to 
anticipate^ any discussions which it may be tue wish of His 
Majesty’s Ministers to propose ; but the Court beg leave 
to ofter some suggestions of a general nature, as 
the principal foundations on which a new agreement 
between the Public and the East-India Comp iny may be 
placed. 

1st. The system by which the Legislature has conti- 
nued to the Company the govermneut of the territories 
acquired by it in the East, with a regulated monopoly 
®f the trade, has been held by the most eminent persons 

B 2 conversant 
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conversant with that quarter and its affairs, to be tlie 
most expedient, both for the foreign and domestic in- 
terests of this country. Under it, those territories have 
been improved, and the security and happiness of the 
vast population tliey contain have been signally increased. 
It is also a system which establishes salutary checks for 
the exercise of the authority lodged in this country over 
the Indian administration, and for all the local details of 
that administration, in its political, judicial, financial, 
and commercial departments ; and provides with singular 
felicity for a succession of a body of able and honorable 
European servants, who yield in general character and 
utility to no class of public functionaries under the Em- 
pire. In like manner, the constitution of the Indian 
army has proved itself calculated to produce a body of 
officers of high military spirit, and of very distinguished 
skill and conduct. The Court, therefore, trust that no 
material change in thi^ system ; — no change which would 
affect its principles or impair its efficiency, will be pro- 
posed. 

2d. In this case, it will be unnecessary to enter into 
any discussion of the right of the Company to the ter- 
ritorial possessions ; a right which they hold to be clear, 
and must always maintain, as flowing from their acquisi- 
tion of those territories, under due authority, and after 
long hazards and vicissitudes, and great expense. 

3d. The situation of the Company is, at this time, 
very different from what it was at the last renewal of the 
Charter, in 1793. European war, with hardly any in- 
termission, through the whole of the period that lias since 
elapsed, has exceedingly increased the expenses, and re- 
duced the proflLs of the Company at home ; and has like- 
wise enlarged the scale of expenses abroad ; where, more- 
over, wars with the Native Powers have been repeatedly 
carried on, to the vast accumuiution of the ludian debt, 
now advanced from eight millions sterling, at which it 
stood in 1793, to about thirty-two millions. Without 
meaning at all to advert, in this place, to the question 
concerning the policy of some of those wars with the 
Princes of India ; it is safe and proper to afhrm, that they 
were not, in ;lny degree, directed by the Executive Body 
of < the Company, but proceeded from causes whudi that 
body could not control. As, in consequence of all tlie 
events which have happened since the year 1793, liie bo- 

li 
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iiefiis intended to the Proprietors of EastJndia Stock, by 
the Charter then passed, have not been realized; so the 
Court trust, that in the formation of a new Charter, due 
care will be taken to secure their proper share of advantage 
in any future amelioration of the Company’s afl'airs, and 
especially that no measure will be adopted, which can 
have the clfect of reducing the value of iheir capital 
stock. The dividend on that stock, whicliis only equi- 
valent to the legal interest of money, is all that the Pro- 
prietors have ever received from the united sources of 
Indian revenue and Indian commerce, whilst tlie country 
has been enriched by the long continued influx of private 
wealth, and raised in the scale of nations by the political 
importance of the Indian empire. 

4th. The liquidation of the Indian debt is, on all 
hands, agreed to be a measure of indispensable necessity. 
From the magnitude to which the debt has now risen, and 
the circumstances of the present unexampled time, the 
aid of the Public will probably be necessary to the attain- 
ment of this most desirable object. For the aid that may 
thus be afforded, the Court conceive that sufficient means 
oi' reimbursement from the Indian territory and nrvenue 
may be found ; and the arrangement of a plan, for these 
purposes, might, as the Court conceive, form a very 
material part of the provisions of the new Charter. 

5th, To apportion duly between the Public and the 
Company the military expenses of the Indian empire, is 
another measure now become unavoidable. For wars 
growing out of the Indian system, or out of sources pure- 
ly Indian, the revenues and other means of the Company 
were long made to suffice, including even the charges of 
occasional attacks upon the Indian settlements of Euro- 
pean nations; but the influence of European war has, in 
the present protracted period of Imstility, extended itself 
inure and more to India, occasioning the expense of va- 
rious distant expeditions, and the increase of the. military 
establishment, particularly in the European troops of bis 
Majesty, which from being twenty years ago only a very 
few regiments now amount to above twenty thousand men, 
and those of the most expensive description of troops 
composing the military force of British India : nor is it at 
all improbable, that from the avowed design of France to 
invade our Indian possessions with great armies by land, 
it may be necessary still largely to augment our Euro- 
pean 
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pean force in that quarter. For a war of this description 
the Indian revenues, if unincumbered with debt, would 
be very inadequate. It would be an European war for 
European objects : a struggle between Gredl- Britain and 
France, on the soil of India, for tlic uialnteMiaiicc and 
support of their power in Europe, For such an object, 
to which the national funds only are c(}iiimcn>urale, the 
national funds undoubtedly ought to provide ; and as wc 
know that, in this, wc state only what your own mind 
has already perceived and approved, we the more con- 
fidently hope, that in a new Cliartcr proper attention will 
be paid to the due regulation of so important a concern. 

6th. As the early rencwal.of the Charter will serve to 
strengthen the hands of the Company in the transaction 
of their aiTairs, and improve their credit, so its renewal, 
for the like period as the present one run, and from the 
time of its expiration, would conduce to tlic same ends ; 
and the Court arc not aware of any objection to the pro- 
position of this term. 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your nio'«t obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Edward Parry, 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, Charles Grant. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Letter from the Right Honorable Robert Dundas, 
dated the 26 th December 1808 , to the Chairman 
and Deputy. 

Gentlemen, Downing Street ^ 26th December 180S. 

In submitting to your consideration such observations 
as have occurred to me on your letter of the. 16th instant, 
it is necessary that you should nnderstaiul them to be 
merely preliminary, in contemplation of future discussi- 
ooxs, and by no means as the result of an)' plan or pro- 
jected system, matured in concert with His Majesty's 
confidential Servants. It will de[>end on the judgment 
which "the Court of Directors may form on the propriety 
or mcessity of adhering to the present system of their 
Indian trade and administration in a/i its parts, whether 
I shall be enabled to hold out to them any expectation, 
that their application to Parliament for a renewal of tire 

Company's 
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Company’s Charter will meet with the concurrence of 
Government. 

I shall follow the order adopted in your letter, in respect 
to the subjects which you have particular!)^ mentioned, 
und shall ofler some additional remarks on any other ini- 
portant branches of the present system, in which altera- 
tions may probably be deemed indispensably necessary. 

1st, Concurring in substance with the proposition con- 
tained in the first article, 1 shall not enlarge upon its de- 
tails. I have not yet heard or read any arguments against 
the conlinuanc'e of the system under which the British 
Po^isessions in India arc governed, of suflicient weight to 
counterbalance the practical benefits which have been 
derived from it, in their increased and increasing prospe- 
rity, and the general security and happiness of their in- 
habitants. It is possible that the sameeOVets might have 
been produced under a government immediately depen- 
dent on the Crown ; but for the attainment of those 
objects', the experiment is, at least, unnecessary, and it 
might be attended with dangers to the Constitution of 
this Country, which, if they can be avoided, it would be 
unwise to encounter. Any alteration, therefore, whicli 
may be suggested in this part of the system, will proba- 
bly be only in its details. It may, however, be deemed 
advisable, to extend the controllriig authority of tlie 
Board of Commissioners to such proceedings of the Court 
of Directors in England, as are immediately connected 
with the government or revenues of the ("ornpany’s ter- 
ritorial possessions in India, more especially if the sng- 
geslioii contained in your fourlh article should be 
adopted. 

2d. In the view which I have already t:iken of the pro- 
}K)sition contained in the preceding article, it is certainly 
unnecessary to discuss the question of the Company’s 
right to the permanent possession of the British territories 
in India. It is impossible that this right should be relin- 
quished on the part of the Public, or that a claim can be 
admitted on the part of the Company, to the extent 
which has sometimes been maintained, and to which you 
seem to have adverted in the second article. 

3d. It is equally impossible to acquiesce in a/i the 
reasoning, though I am perfectly wilhng to concur in the 
conclusion deduced from it in the third article. I think it 
very desirable, that no measure should be adopted, m the 
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renewal of the Charter, which would have the effect of 
reducing the value of the capital stock of the £ast-India 
Company, and that due care should be taken to secure 
their proper share of advantage, in any future ameliora-* 
tion of their affairs; but as the law has regulated the 
mode in which those affairs, at home and abroad, should 
be administered, I cannot enter into the distinction which 
is stated in this article, and which I have met with oa 
other occasions, as to the equitable claim of the Company 
to any remuneration from the Public, or other benefit, on 
account of wars, or other events w^hich, as represented 
in your letter, did not originate in ** the Executive Body 
** of the Company, but proceeded from causes w^hich 
** that Body could not control/* 

It would be premature, in this stage of the discussion, 
to enter into any details, as to the proportion of benefit 
to be derived by the Company or the Public, respectively, 
from any future amelioration in the state of your finances; 
and any contingent expectation of that nature must, at 
all events, be postponed, till a large portion of the Indian 
debt has been discharged, 

4th. The li<|uidation of that debt is undoubtedly a 
measure of indispensable necessity, not only to the Com- 
pany but to the Public* If we were now called upon to 
discuss the right of the Public to the territorial revenues 
which have t)een obtained in India, cither by cession or 
conquest, it would be impossible to relieve the question 
from the fair claims of the Company and their creditors 
to a rciinblirsemcr.t of the expences which have been 
incurred, and tiic discharge of the debts which have been 
contracted, in t!ic aetjuisition and maintenance of those 
possessions. ICntertaining that opinion, and convinced 
that the liquidation of the Indian debt, in the most speedy 
and clFcxtual mode, would be a measure of mutual inte- 
rest and advmiiage, I do not suppose that your suggestion 
in the fourth article would be objected toby Government, 
provided the necessity, or at least the cKpediency of such 
an interference, on the part of the Public, is made ob- 
vious and apparent, and provided, aIso> that sufficient 
security is afforded for the yjunctual payment of the in- 
terest, and of an adequate sinking fund,* for the liquida- 
tion of the principal of any sums advanced for that pur- 
pose. I need not remind you, however, that any such 
aid from the Public will be unavailing, and the relief af- 
forded 
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forded by it will be temporary and delusive, unless by the 
5!:calous exertions of your Governments abroad, and the 
minute and detailed investigation iind unremitting at! cn- 
tion of the Court of Directors, the ordinary expenditure 
in India, including the interest of debt, shall be brought 
within the limit of your annucil income. T^lie most san- 
guine expectations of a result even more favorable, and 
of a large surplus revenue above your ordinary cxpences 
in time of peace, have recently been conveyed to you by 
l.ord Minto ; but I trust that the Court of Directors will 
not be induced by those hopes, however well founded, to 
relax in their exertions. Every item of tliose, or any 
other estimates, which the Court may exhibit, must bo 
strictly scrutinized and compared witbtlie actual results of 
iormer years, and with the detailed account of any reduc- 
tions which may have been ordered or carried into effect. 

5th. I can have no hesitation in acceding, with some 
Simitations, to the principle for which you contend in your 
lilth article. It is absurd and unreasonable to supjjose, 
that the East-India Company, out of their oVvn revenues, 
can long maintain a contest agairtst the power of Erance, 
aided by die greater part of Europe and a large portion 
of Asia. If the principal theatre of the war between 
European nations is to be transferred to Ilindostaii, it 
must be supported, to a considerable extent, by European 
1 osources ; and if our empire in India is an object worth 
^preserving, this country must contribute to its defence, 
against any attack of the description which we have been 
taught to expect. Tlie extraordinary cxpences incurred 
in the necessary preparations for such a wayfarc, or in the 
actual contest, ought not, in justice, to be imposed as a 
burthen on the Company alone, even if tiiey Were able to 
sustain it, 

Cth. I am not aware of any reason for extending tlie 
duration of the Charter beyond such a limit, as,' with the 
unexpired term, will be equal to the period granted in 
1793 ; but I state this merely on the'first Consideration of' 
the subject : and if the general question is to be discussed, 
I shall pay due attention to any suggestions which t!ie 
Court may think it right to offer on that particular 
point. 

Having thus adverted, at greater length perhaps than 
was necessary, to the various topics introduced into your 
letter, 1 shall proceed to state such observations as appear 

c to 
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to me necessary to be submitted to the consideration of the 
Court of Directors, for the purpose of enabling them 
finally to decide, whether, under the circumstances of the 
present situation 9f tlic Company’s affairs, and of the 
expectations wliich will probably be entertained by the 
Public, and sanctioned by Government, they will adhere 
to their intention of applying now to Parliament for a re- 
newal of the Company’s Charter. 

It will readily occur to the Court, that whenever an op- 
portunity is afforded of deciding in Parliament on the 
propriety of continuing in the Company any privileges of 
a commercial nature, it will be important to consider, 
whether the system established bv the Act of 1793 , for 
the trade of private individuals between Britain and India, 
has answered the expectations, or fulfilled the intentions 
of the Legislature. It is wholly unnecessary for me, iu. 
present, to enter into any detail of the various discussions 
which have taken place on that subject. The arguments 
on both sides of the question must be familiar to the 
Court, and the opinions of those persons who have turned 
their attention to it, have, in all probability, been long 
since fixed and settled : it is fit, therefore, that the 
Court should now understand distinctly, tliat I cannot 
hold out to them the expectation, that His Majesty’s 
Ministers will concur in an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of any privileges to the East-India Company, 
which will prevent British merchants and mannfacturer.N 
from trading to and from India, and the other countries 
within the present limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade (the dominions of the Empire of China excepted), 
in ships and vessels hired or freighted by themselves, in- 
stead of being confined, as at present, to shijjs in the 
service of the Company, or licensed by the Court of 
Directors. ^ In the detail of any legislative provisions 
which it might be expedient to enact on this subject, it 
would be absolutely necessary to guard against the abuses 
which would arise, from facilities thus afforded to persons 
attempting to settle and reside in the British territories, 
without a license from the Company, or without the sanc- 
tion or knowledge of the local Governments. 

There are various other points to which it would also 
be necessary to pay due attention, not only as being 
important to the Company and to the general trade of 
the country, but essential to the security and easy coL 

iectiou 
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Section of the public revenue. It would obviously, how- 
ever, be premature, on this occasion, to enter into any 
further detail, and I have confined myself to a mere 
statement of the general proposition. 

Another point, which would probably be deemed in- 
dispensable, is an alteration in the military system in 
India, for the removal of those jealousies and divisions, 
which have unfortunately been too prevalent, between 
the different branches of the military service in that 
quarter, and which must, at ail times, be highly pre- 
judicial to the public interest ; and for the correction of 
the anomalous system of divided responsibility, which 
prevails at present in this country, in every thing that 
relates to the military defence of India. Tlie only ef- 
fectual remedy for these evils will, probably, be found 
in arrangements for consolidating your Indian army with 
the King^s troops, founded upon the plan so strongly 
recommended by Lord Cornwallis, with such modifica- 
tions as the actual constitution of your service may 
fender expedient or necessary. These arrangements 
need not be attended with any alteration in the system 
of promotion now in operation among the officers of the 
native branch of the service, or with any diminution 
(they might more probably produce an increase) of any 
other professional advantages which those officers now 
enjoy ; neither would they, in any degree, interfere 
with the general authority now possessed by the Court 
of Directors and the Governments in India over all His 
Majesty’s forces serving Jn those parts, or with their 
control over all disbursements of a military nature. 1 am, 
moreover, not aware of any reason against continuing 
in the Court of Directors the nomination of all cadets, 
destined to hold commissions in the Indian army. 

Having thus stated to you, for the consideration of 
the Court of Directors, the principal points to which 
I was desirous of drawing their attention upon this oc- 
casion, I have only to assure you, that it will be the 
earnest desire of His Majesty’s Government to suggest 
to Parliament such a system only, as shall be conformable 
to the principles on which the regulations of 1?S4 and 
t793 were founded, as will secure to this kingdom all 
the benefit that can practicably be derived from its trade 
with our possessions in India, and to the natives of those 
rouniries a government, and an administration of laws, 

c 2 suited 
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suited to their cii^tonjs, Inbits, and prejudices, and con- 
sistent with the British character, and which shall also 
be strong and cflieient, without adding unnecessarily to 
the authority of the rxecutivc Government at home, 
or increasing, to any dang<'rons extent, the influence of 
the Crown. 

IhaiT the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Robert Dundas. 
To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the EastJndiii Company. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
la the Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas. 

Sir, EasUindia Ilouse^ XZth January 180 r». 

The letter which you did us the honor to address 
to us, on the 28 th of last month, on the important sub- 
ject of a renewal of the Company’s Charter, has re- 
ceived the most serious consideration of the (Jourt of Di- 
rectors, and we arc, by their unanimous resolution, in- 
structed to submit to you the following answer to it, . 

The Court having, in the letter which we had the honor 
to address to you oirthc 16 tb of last month, thought it 
sufticient to sketch the outlines of tho§e principles and 
propositions which should, in their opinion, form the 
basis of a new Charter, and the reply you have been 
pleased to make to it, declaring the sagic intention pf 
stating observations merely preliminary, and ‘‘ not the 
** result of any plan, or projected system, matured iu 
concert with Ilis Majesty’s eonlidential Servants,” our 
present letter will abstain from any discussion of minor 
points, those especially relating to, the proceedings of the 
Court bf Directors with servants of the Company retujrned 
from India’, to which article your letter is understood to 
allude I ancl likewise from iome other points, connected with, 
the exercise of their authority at home, which may bu 
found to require revision and modification. Neither can ifi 
be necessary to go now into the subject of the Indian Ex- 
penditure, although it is impossible, after the notice 
taken of it in your letter, to oipit saying, that tlic Court 
feel with the liveliest solicitude, how indispensable it is 

tQ 
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to reduce that article far below the iocome, aad arc de-r 
tcrmincd to act accordingly. 

The attention of the Court will, therefore, be con- 
fined, at present, to two pro[)ositions of th(i highest 
importance, contained in your letter; the one suggesting 
such an enlargement of the trade of individual'i witli 
liriush India, as shllll admit into it indiscriminately the 
merchants and the ships of this coiinU'v ; and the oilier, 
tiie transfer of the Cort)paiiy\s Indian army to Ilis Ma- 
jesty. If these propositions had not i)cen accompaidetl 
by the declaration with which your letter concludes, they 
would have filled the Court with the deepest concern 
but you arc pleased to close the whole of your observa- 
tions with an assurance, that it w;ll be the earnest desire 
of II is Majesty’s Governineiii (o suggest to ParliamcnL 
such a system onlvj as shall be conforniahle to the 
principles on which the regulations of 1734 and 1793 
** were founded, a§, will secure to this kingdom ail the 
‘‘ benefit that can practicably be derived from its trade 
witli our possessions in inuia, and to the natives of 
those countries a government and an administration of 
“ laws, suited to their customs, habits, and prejudices, 
“ and consistent with the British character, and which 
shall also be strong and efficient, without adding unne- 
ccssarily to the authority of the Executive Govern- 
“ ment at home, or increasing, to any dangerous extent, 
the influence of the Crown.” Satisfied, by this de- 
claration, that His Majesty’s Government understand the 
interests of this country and of British India too well, to 
intend any alteration that would subvert or endanger the 
system by which those vast possessions have been ac- 
quired, governed, and improved, and by which alone 
they can be held, to the mutual benefit of theur immense 
population and of the paramount state, the Court must, 
of course, believe, that the propositions which have juht 
been quoted, arc supposed to be compatible with the con- 
tinuance of that system, or reducible to. a consistency 
with it. Tlicsq suppositioDis the Court are now called 
upon to examine, and they will endeavour , to do so with 
the respect due to the authoiity with which they have tq 
treat, with the duty which they owe to their consti- 
tuents, and. with, that regard for the interests of their 
country, wlUch.lhcy do, not intend, nor feel themselves 
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required to sink, in supporting the integrity of the }*rc- 
sent Indian system. 

If cither of the two propositions, respecting the Indian 
trade and the Indian army, were to be acted upon, in 
the sense which the terms of it seem obviously to convey, 
the Court have no hesitation in <lerjaring their decided 
conviction, that it would effectually supercede and des- 
troy, not merely the rights of the Easuindia Company, 
but the sj’stem of Indian administration, established by 
the Acts of 1784? and 1793 ; and with respect to the lat- 
ter proposition, for the transfer of the native army, it 
appears to be incapable of any moddication, which would 
not still make the overthrow of the present system the 
certain consequence of it. The Court will take the li- 
berty to state the reasons on which these opinions are 
founded, with as much fulness as the bounds of a letter, 
and iiie dispatch necessary at this period, will permit, 
premising only, that in the time and space to which they 
must now confine themselves, many things, belonging to 
the consideration of both subjects, must be omittctl. 

Witlj respect to the Private Trade, the Company are 
not governed by narrow considerations of commercial 
profit or commercial jealousy ; and, in fact, the Indian 
trade, as an object oJ gain, has gradually ceased to be 
of importance either to the Company or ' to individuals. 

"I’he admission into it already accorded to British resi- 
dents in India, with the prodigious increase of the cotton 
manufactures of Europe, the changed circumstances of 
the European Continent, and the almost incessant wars 
which have prevailed for the last sixteen years (wars still 
without any near prospect of termination) have reduced 
the value of that trade to a very low point. The Court 
are actuated by a thorough persuasion, that the unlimited 
freedom, for which some persons have, of late years, 
contended, would have political consequences more in- 
jurious to the power of this country and of. British India, 
than the advantages anticipated by sanguine minds, from 
an enlargement of the commerce, co^d compensate, if 
those adantages were to be realized ; and that; moreover, 
the expectation of such ad vantages is unfounded, resulting 
from general' presumptions, which are contradicted by 
the nature of the Indian people, climate, and produc- 
tions, and by the experience of more than^tWo centuries.' 

lu any Scheme of intercourse, purely commercial, be- 
tween 
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iwecu this Country and India, the leading objects must 
be to export as many as possible of our home manu- 
factures, and to iipiort those commodities, which would 
cither beneficially V our own consumption, or the 
demand of other co^ ^ ' European or Transatlantic: 
and it is, no doubt, iina^ d by many persons, that if 
the trade to India were p^ uly free, these olyccts could 
be attained, in a degree e. ding far beyond its present 
scale. The ardour of inuividual enterprize, it will be 
thought, could find out channels, wliicli the settled rou- 
itne of a Company cannot explore, and carry on coin- 
inerciiil operations more economically and expeditiously 
than suits with the habits of monopoly, whiUl our most 
active rivals in the Indian trade w'ould thus be best coun- / 
tcractcd. The present times, it will also be said, pe- 
culiarly demand new attempts and discoveries in com- 
merce, and His Majesty’s Government may very naturuU 
ly wish, at such a crisis, to procure for the country 
every possible facility for the cxcriioii of its commercial 
spirit, and the employment of its commercial capital^ 
Ijut before a change in its principle altogether novel, 
and obviously connected with national interests of the 
himlicst importance, is adopted, it ought to be seen, not 
only on what rational grounds the expectation of advan-*^ 
tages cnteriaincd from it rests, but to wbat consequences 
so material a change might expose the countiry and its 
Indian dependencies. 

Now, with respect to the benefits supposed to be de- 
rivable from opening the trade with India, it is, in the 
first place, to be observed, that no material enlargement, 
if any enlargement at all, is to be expected in the ex-» 
ports of our manufactures to that quarter. The records 
of the Company, for two centuries, are filled with ac- 
counts of their endeavours to extend the sale of British 
products in India, and of the little success which has* 
attended them. The French, Dutch, and other Euro- 
pean nations trading thither, have equally tailed in in- 
troducing the manufiictures of Europe there. I’his was 
not owing to their trading chiefly in the form of Com- 
panies ; the Americans, who within the last twenty years 
have entered into the Indian commerce, and traded large- 
ly*, not as a Company, hut by numerous individuals, each 
pursuing his own scheme in bis own way, in which course 
no part of the East is left unexplored, carry hardly any 

European 
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European manufactures thither, their chief article for the 
purchase of Indian goods being sliver ; and such has been 
the state of the trade from Europe to India since the 
time of the Romans. This state results frpm the nature 
of the Indian people; their cliiriate,. and their usages. , The 
articles of first necessity their own country furnishes, 
more abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible 
for Europe to supply them. The labour of the great 
body of the common people only enables them to subsist 
on rice, and to wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; 
tbev, therefore, can purchase none of the superfluities we 
offer them. The comparatively few in better circum- 
stances, restricted, like the rest, by numerous religious 
and civil customs, of which all are remarkably tenacious, 
find few of our commodities to their taste, and their cli- 
mate, so dissimilar to ours, renders many of them unsuit- 
able to their use ; so that a commerce between them and 
us cannot proceed far upon the principle of supplying 
mutual wants. Hence, except woollens, in a very limit- 
cJ degree, for mantles in the cold season, and metals, 
on a scale also very limited, to be worked’ up by their 
own artizans for the few utensils they need, hardly any 
of ouv staple commodities find a vent among the Indians ; 
the other exports which Europe sends to India being chiefly 
consumed by the European population there, and some of 
the descendants of the caidy Portuguese settlers, all of 
whom, taken ( ollectivcly, forni but a small body, in view 
to any question of national commerce. 

What’is hero said does not relate only to those parts 
of India where the Company have settlements or factories, 
but to all tlie shores that embrace the Indian Soas, from 
the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia to the Eastern Archipelago. 
Many advocates for a free trade may suppose, that in so 
vast a range, numerous positions, favorable for t\ie vent 
of European commodities, are still unexplored j but they 
are not aware, that in the British settlements, which 
themselves extend on the West to Cambay, and on the 
east to China, there arc a number of merchants, native- 
and European^ who carry on what is called the coasting 
trade of India, with great spirit, sending their ships to 
every niarf, ihsulaf 'or continental^ where any profitable 
commodities can be either sold or bought. At alt those 
marts, European commodities have been tried by the en- 
terprize of individuals. The little demand that has been 

found 
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found for them has been supplied ; and residents, settled 
in India, can carry into such parts the trade in European 
commodities, which it is now open to them to receive 
from this country, with more facility and advantage than 
merchants settled in England. 

To these facts and observations, arising from the nature 
and circumstances of the people and countries of India, 
one remarkable argument may be added, liirnished by 
our own experience at home. In the Charter of 1793, 
provision was made for the export of British manufactures 
to India, by any individuals who might choose to^ embark 
in that trade. The Company were required to find them 
tonnage to a certain extent, w.hich lias aUvaysbeen allotted 
at a rate of freight cheaper outward, as well as for the 
returns, than the Company thenistdvcs pay, or, as the 
Court think, than private ships could furnish it. But, 
in all the time that has elapsed since, very few appli* 
cations, ancl these to a small extent, have been made, for 
leave to export the woollens, metals, and other staples 
of this country, on private account, the chief applications 
having been for the freight of wine, for the consumption 
of Europeans : and this is not properly a British produc- 
tion, nor is it so much an increase in the trade, asa trans^ 
fer of it to die private merchants from the commanders and 
offieersof the Company’s ships, part of whose advantage 
use^ to arise from being the carriers of this commodity. 

AH these circumstances, to which other corroborations 
might be added, the Court trust will lully evince, that 
the entire opening of the Indian trade to the merchants 
of this country, would not, in reality, extend in any 
considerable degree, if at all, the consumption of British 
manufactures. 

Let it be inquired, in the next place, whether the Adop- 
tion of so great a change in our Indian system, would be 
followed by the discovery of sucli new and valuable pro- 
ductions of the East, as would serve materially to aug- 
ment the trade of this country with the Continents of 
Europe and America ; for, with regard to the supply of 
our home consumption of Indian commodities, it cannot 
be asserted, that the importations already made b^ the 
Company and individuals do not abundantly suftied for it, 
or may not, at any time, be extended to' the exigencies 
of the market; in which, it may be noted, that a prefe- 
rence is ffiveri to the cotton and silk manufactures of our 
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own couhtry, and to some of the tropical productions 
brought from our West-Indian Colonjcs. Nor can it be 
asserted, ibat new adventurers in the Eastern trade, fitting 
out from GreaUlb itain, could, with any profit to them- 
selves, funiisli the home consumption on cheaper terms 
than it is now supplied; for both the Company, and 
British individuals resident in India, must have an advan- 
tage over such adventurers in the provisiot) of goods there 
(liritisli residents in tlie freight also), and yet, of late, 
the great Indian staple of cotton piece goods lias been a 
losing article in this country. 

Now, as to tiiC productions of India valuable for foreign 
commerce, the tr;ide of Europeans, of difFerent nations, 
to all parts of it, in the course of the last three centuries, 
may well be presumed to have left little for* discovery in 
that way. The Portuguese, who, in their early time, 
spread themselves along all the shores of the East, explor- 
ed every consitlerable part of it, and they were followed 
by the Dutch, English, and French Companies, with 
their numerous establishments, some of w^hich extended 
inland to tlic Upper* India. But the modern European 
merchants, resident in the East, who have long been the 
chief navigators and adventurers in what is called the 
coasting trade, hiivc become \vell acquainted Avitli the 
commercial capacity of every region washed by the Indian 
Seas ; so that many countries supposed here to be little 
known,- because little visited by the ships of Europe, are 
familiar to them, and whatever articles those countries 
furnish, valuable for the commerce of the West, are 
already conveyed, through the medium of private or 
foreign tratle, to Europe. 

The cfiicf commodities suited to the European market, 
wliich India has hitherto been found to produce, are 
s[)iccs, pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw^-sllk, saltpetre, 
indigo, raw cotton, and above all, cotton manufactures 
of b-ingnlar beauty and in endless variety. These last have, 
as already intimated, formed, from time immemorial, 
tiie grand staple of India ; but from the rise and excel- 
lence of similar mamifaciures in Europe^ particularly in 
our own country, and Irom the general impoverishment 
which wars and rcvoUuioiis have brought itpon the Conti- 
nent of Europe, with the obstructions opposed, in much 
the greater part of it, to our camrherce, the consumption 
of the line fubricks of India has considerably decreased^ 
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it is not likely that it can be restored to its former 
atanJard. Spices, sugar, and coffee, have been furnished 
chiefly from the Moluccas and Java, Dutch islands not 
in our possession, nor, in a commercial view, worth the 
expense of conquering and keeping them. The cinnamun 
of Ceylon, now otirs, may he brought, in sufficient quan- 
tity for the supply of all Dnrope, in one or two or the 
Company’s ships. Pepper is a very losing article. Sugar 
has been, of late, imported from our territories 5 but the 
necessary expense of conveyance from so great a distance, 
proven s it from being proiitable, and it can bo much 
cneouiiigod only at the expense of our West-India colo- 
nies. Haw silk and indigo, now produced in great per- 
ieotion in Rengal and Us dopendencies, have been broiighc 
to that state, by the expense incurred, and tlie support 
alFordtid by the Company. Both are articles occupying 
fi :le space, in proportion to t.heir value. The factories 
acre ti e former is ^collected and prepared are in the 
- jvi> . the Company, wiio have, in the course of many 
vo.i!,, ,, 0 . a disjod them with great labour and expense. 

: ■ ; : n turnisii not only all the raw-silk this country 
1 s j.i , ’)!/» much tor the ' onsumption of the Continent, 
,, .1,^ possible to bring it there into competition with 

r ' ri v s lk of Italy, ind the tonnage already employed 
by » . .e Coinpany is quite sufficient for its importation from 
Indi .. d'he indigo produced in Bengal and the adjacent 
Provinct»s is o()ual, probably, to thrce-foiirtus of the 
demand (d* all Kiiropo, and may easily be raised to the 
whole demand; but the manufacture of ibis article is 
entirely, and the trade in it chiefly, in the hands of indi- 
viduals, who need and iV.quire no shipping from this 
*o‘.intry, except what the Company provide, to convey 
to huropc, all that Europe can cdiic^iiinc of it. Saltpetre, 
furnislied only from Bengal, is, for political reasons, 
prolubited' to foreigners, and exported exclusively in the 
$hips of the Company : lor the same reasons, it could 
never be prudent to allow tlie private ships of this country 
to carry 11 away at pleasure. Where then is the scope 
for the a .mission of new shipping and new adventurers, 
withou* limitation, into the trade of India with Great- 
Britain ? In general, it may be observed, that the corn- 
modit'.cs which have hitherto come from that country, in 
a state prepared for use, such as the great staple of cotton 
goods, being articles of luxury, can have only a 
j) 2 liimtcd 
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limited consumption, and that the demand for them could . 
not be increased, at all in proportion to the number of 
new competitors that should enter into the trade. The 
same may be said of all kinds of spices and drugs, which, 
from their nature, have a limited consumption ; and, with 
regard to the important articles of raw-silk and indigo, 
which require a further preparation before they are used, 
there is already abundant provision made for their iqipor- 
tation, to the utmost extent of demand. 

There remains then to be considered, of all the com- 
modities above enumerated,' only the raw material of 
cotton ; and to this may be added another, of high impor- 
tance, which India is in lime likely to produce abun- 
dantly, namely, hemp. Now, with respect to the for- 
mer of these, the Company have formerly imported it, 
and permitted private merchants to do so ; but it was 
found, that the cotton of India could not cuter into com- 
petition with that produced nearer home, in the Brazils, 
the, Wost-liulics, and North Ainenca. Of late, since 
the interruption of our trade with the last mentioned 
country, the Company have themselves commissioned 
cotton from India, and have been willing to encourage 
individuals to export it from thence ; but that it can 
support a competition with the cotton of Georgia, when 
the American embargo is taken off, or, become an article 
of extensive demand in this country, supplied with it 
from 30 many nearer quarters, is not very likely. The 
.culture of hemp in India is yet in its infancy. A change 
in the circumstances of Europe may clieck it ; but if it is 
not checked, years must elap'je, before the quantity pro- 
duced can form a considerable article of exportation. 
And with regard to both these commodities of cotton and 
hemp, it is to be observed, first, that cargoes for Europe 
cannot be composed of them only, some other, more 
ponderous for its bulk, being necessary for dead weight, 
and sugar, almost the only article of this nature that 
India can supply, must generally be rather a losing one : 
secondly, it is to be observed, that the private ships ready 
to be employed in India, must be abundantly sufficient for 
tne supply of all the tonnage that can be required for 
these articles, which could hardly absorb any very large 
amount of capital. Thus, then, it is also apparent, tlmt 
the country and productions of India affora no new field 
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of importance for the commercial enterprize of the mer- 
chants of Great Briiain. 

But were it indeed oUierwise, where, in the present 
circumstances of the European Continent, could new 
commodities, imported into tliis country from India, find 
a vent, when many of those already made, and of 
articles which the Continent used to take off, remain in 
our warehouses ? And hence may appear the inappli- 
cability of that argument, which has sometimes been 
urged in favor of enlarging, or rather opening the Indian 
trade to individuals, that they should be alloAved to 
** bring liomc iht siaplus produce of India which the 
Company did not require.’* Theie can be no room for 
additional importations, when the ordinary scale proves 
too large. But in the use of this plausible plea, respect* 
ing surplus produce^ there was always a great fallacy. 
It seemed to imply, that there Avas a stock of cotnmo* 
ditics in India which coniinnally remained undisposed of, 
whereas nothing is more evident, than that the produc- 
tions of any country av|11 be regulated by the demand, 
and that no agriculturists or manufacturers will go on 
from year to year to produce that for which they have 
no sale. The term, as connected with the Company, 
might also • convey the idea, that they were the only 
purchasers in the country ; whereas, at that very lime, 

' British residents and foreign nations had the privilege 
of exporting goods to the western world, and there 
was a great coasting and internal trade from one part 
of India to another^ But the argument for permitting 
individuals to export the surplus produce, included fully, 
though not professedly, the principle of transplanting 
British capital to India, in order to raise produce there ; 
SL principle which, it may be thouglit, this country has 
alreadj- carried sufficiently far in its other distant depen* 
iiencics, and whiC;h could not be applied to India without 
.political consequences. 

But it has been alleged, that the refusal of the Com- 

E any to make a concession, Avhich appeared to them to 
e claimed on unsound premises, and to be pregnant 
with danger, threw' that trade, Avhich might have been 
brought into the Thames, into the hands of foreigners, 
.particularly the Americans, Avhosie great progress in tlie 
Ikidian trade, of late years, has been charged to an erro- 
fteous policy on the part of the Company, Nothing 

can 
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can be move misUikcn than the wliolc of tins statement. 
Several luiropean nations liavini^ from the native sove- 
reigns of India the right of possessing settlements and 
carrying on tr.ide there, a right whieii we had confirmed, 
we could not interrupt the exercise of it v hilst they 
remained at peace with us ; nor, therefore, divert from 
them whatever portion of the trade their moans enabled 
them to embrace. And, with respect to the Americans, 
they owe their advancement and success in the Indian 
trade to the treaty made with them by our Government in 
1791', to t!)c belligerent state of Kuropc since that time, 
and, above all, to the neutral cliaracter tliey possessed; 
which enahleil them to navigate more cheapl}’, more cx- 
j>ediUonsly, as well as more safely than our merchants 
or the Compari}^ could, and to supply many parts of the 
European Continent and of South America, to which 
our ships had no access. These, with the increase of 
the consumption of (Msiern commodities among them- 
selves, are the true causes of the growth of the American 
trade with India ; and even tluj abolition of the Com- 
pany’s privileges would not have iransu‘n*cd the share 
liioy acquired of it to our merchants, beeavue it could 
not have lessened the advantages under wdiich the Ame* 
ricans then carried it on, nor have gained us either the 
supply of their internal demand, or admission to many* 
ports wdiicl) w^cre open to them. What the Company 
could do, in the way of regulation, to reduce tlie ine- 
quality bciwTcn the American iravlers and our own mer- 
chants, yon know, Sir, was effected, as soon after the 
expiration of the treaty of 1791- as Ills Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought expedient. 

Among the speculations of the present day, the idea 
may perhaps be suggested, of carrying the productions 
of India directly to the ports of Portuguese and Spanisii 
America; and eagerness for relief from the pressure 
which our commerce now feels, may be ready to make sgi 
great a sacrifice of the navigation laws. But such a 
measure would essentially exclude the mother country 
from being the medium and emporium of our Indian 
trade ; and tvliilst it served to enrich India, rather than 
Britain, w'ould facilitate the progress of the former to 
independence. If, how^cver, so dangerous an innovation 
were not adopted into our coinmcrciai code, it is altogether 
probable tb^tt English ships, admitted wdtliout limitation 

into 
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into the Indian Soas, M'ouIJ fake t^ic libcrJ v of sailing to 
those markers which would be thonglrt tiu; iiiost. jiromis- 
ing ; so that, in elFect, the opening of the Indian trade 
would be not solely or chiefly for this country alone, but 
for other, perhaps for all parts of the world. 

Having thus shewn, that the opening of the Indian 
trade to the subjects of Great Britain could not materially 
increase, cither the export of the manufactures of this 
country, or its commerce in the productions of India, 
it will next be proper to consider, wliat the effects of the 
])ropo.>ed change would be upon the KasU India Company 
and upon British India. 

And, in the first place, it would, xw substance and in 
form, entirely abolish the qualified monopoly which the 
Company still enjoys of the Indian trade. The admission 
of all private nierclnints, at their pleasure, and of tlicir 
ships, imp that trade, would make it as perfectly free 
as the trade to our American or West-Indian colonics. 
There would, as to India, be ati end of ail e?^clusive 
privilege of trade. This would not be any modification 
of the Act of 1793, but an essential departure from it. 
That act permitted only the export of British niannfac- 
turcs, and intended only to ])rovicle for llic returns to 
them, and i'ov ihe ramitcmcL\ in^^oocls, of British fortunes 
from India ; both on the ships of the Conipanj/, 'IMie pro- 
poseil measure must, in the r.aturc of it, make the trade 
from India not merely a vehicle fea‘ tlie remittance of 
fortunes acquired there, or the produce of British manu- 
factures, but a general trade ; and what is a more 
radical change, instead of a limited amount of tonnage 
not incompatible with the CJonipany’s system, it admits 
all ships, without any liniitatiori, or o[Jticm on the part of 
the Company: it tlirows all India ojj.ni to those siiips, and 
thus sets aside the Company from bjing the sole channel 
and medium of the trade, through their own shipping, or 
shipping engaged by tliem, which completely tlivcsts 
them of the last remnant of e.Vwlcsive privilege in that 
trade. 

It would be no argument to say, that in a U'adc, by 
wljich they now gain little, they^ might admit, without 
much sacrifice^ the rest of the commercial world to share. 

The loss of the Indian monopoly, such as it tvas ltd: 
by the Act of 1793, would lead, hv no slow jwocess, 
t!ie entire J^ubversion of the Cou’jKmy, both in tlieii 
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commercial and political capacity, and of that system 
which the Legislature has appointed for tiie government 
of British India, of which system the Company forms an 
integral and essential part. 

If the Indian trade were thrown open, ships would* 
at first no doubt, swarm into it, and there would be 
a ruinous competition in the markets, both abroad and 
at home. Goods would be enhanced in cost there* as 
'well as deteriorated in quality : the .selling prices at 
home, already too low, reduced still lower, and the 
market overstocked. This was the effect, in some mea« 
sure, produced hv throwing open the trade in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell, who, after the experience of a few 
years, revived the Company. The same effect followed 
from the collision of the Old and New Companies, in 
the beginning of the last century, which forced them to 
unite, and their union received the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It is not sulficicnt to say, on this head, that in« 
creased demand abroad will produce increased supply, 
and the diminished price of goods at home increase the 
sales, so that things will, at length, in both countries, 
find their due level. From the nature of the Indians and 
their division into castes, it is not so easy among them, 
as in Europe, to meet an increased demand by increased 
production; and it is still less easy, when they can sub- 
sist by furnishing things of low^ or ordinary quality, to 
make them aim at excellence, which the supposition of 
increased sales at home would require. But of such an 
increase, in the present and prospective state of the 
trade in Indian imjiorts, enough has been above said to 
shew the improbability ; and before that supposition 
could, in any case, be realised, the ruin of the parties 
immediately embarked in the trade (a trade so distant, 
requiring largo capitals, and making slow returns) might 
bo completed, with the ruin also of the Company, wdiosc 
establishments would have been deranged by this great 
change. If the change itself did not occasion the fall q£ 
the Company, thedisappointmeius which the private ad- 
venturers could not fail to experience w'ould, by them, 
be charged to the infiucncc of the remaining privileges 
of the Company* and they would not ^rest until tl^c 
'whole were extinguished. But it may be observed here, 
and it is an observation which might be urged more form^ 
ally and fully, that alihougb the Company have the juat- 

e»t 
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tstcluim to those territories, which the powers vested in 
them by the laws of this land, the ability of their ser- 
vants, and the iiazards they have encountered, have ena- 
bled thcjin to accjuire, and that this right was never ques- 
tioned, until the acquisitions, and consequently the merit 
of making them, became great; yet that, in a more pe- 
culiar sense, all the principal marts and factories of Bri- 
tish India are their property, acquired in their purely 
commercial period, cither witli their money or by grants 
from the native princes of the cjountry, and that the 
power of admitting settlers and traders to tliein strictly 
belongs to the Company. 

One part of the present system, and a beneficial one 
for all parties, is to have only one place of sale for Indian 
goods, that is London ; to make all sales., by public auc« 
tion at stated periods, and these sales to be regulated and 
conducted by the Company. With the proposed en- 
largements, it would seem; hardly possible to continue 
that practice. • Different towns would have their own 
sales, at their own times. Individuals might frequently 
chuse to dispose of their goods by private bargain. The 
gctUMal resort of buyers wliich the sales were wont to 
bring to London, a resort often productive of other com- 
mercial speculations, would thus be at an end ; and the 
benefit derived from public auction, when that was the 
sblc mode, ^ould be lost, in the midst of many private 
sales and competitions: but to dispose of tlie goods of 
the Company by private negociation, might open a 
door to many abuses, which would render that mode to- 
tally unsuitable for their business* The Company, ivitli 
such a competition, could not go on to purchase the goods 
of India. With the cessation of their Indian trade, 
their Indian subordinate factories, which have been rear- 
ed in the course of more than a century, and which 
are the seats of the best manufactures produced in tfie 
country, must be abandoned, and all the commercial 
branch of their civil servants be thrown out of employ. 
Their purchases of goods at home, for the Indian mark- 
et, must also cease, with the circulation of money which 
has enabUcl them to support their credit in England, ^and 
to provide for the payment of bills, which it hos beeii 
long and necessarily the practice to dra\v on them from 
India ; a practice which, under such a change of cir- 
cumstances, could not be continued: and, in general, 

K the 
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the great aid which the political affairs of British Iiidid 
have, at all times, derived from the commercial credit 
and resources of the Company with the reciprocally bene- 
ficial co-operation of the different parts of the Company’^s 
system, must thus be destroyed. In like manner, the 
Company must cease to employ the numerous class of 
excellent ships they have engaged for file Indian trade, 
ships constructed for warlike defence as well as for com- 
merce, and rendered expensive only, by being necessa- 
rily destined and fitted for the performance of political 
services. Those ships the Company have contracted to 
employ for the term of their duration : there is a large 
capital embarked in them, and they can be employed in 
no other way than in that for which they were built. 
When they can no longer be kept up, the means of con- 
veyance they have hitherto so well afforded for troops, 
and the large supplies of naval and military stores annu- 
ally sent to India, must be lost. 

But there is no reason to believe the evils would end 
hero. The monopoly of the China trade, which it is 
proposed to continue, would not be safe. British ships, 
when permitted to range at pleasure through the Indian 
seas, however interdicted from that trade, would attempt 
to participate in it, cither by resorting to it as the country 
ships do, under color of carrying on the coasting tradc^ 
or by other means obtaining leas, and the other produc- 
tions of China, at the most convenient Indian ports. Love 
of gain, disappointments iu other ways, the hope of im- 
punity, would stimulate tlicir conductors to break through 
restrictions imposed in this country. British subjects, wiio 
now navigate the Indian Seas, sail from some one of our 
established scttletncnts there, and arc amenable to the 
laws of it : it would not be so with men having no do- 
micile in Indict. In ranging the numerous islands and 
coasts of the Kastern Seas, where they would be unknown, 
and whence they could not be followed to England by 
complaints, the probability of impunity might tempt them 
to commit upon the weak natives, accustomed to repose 
confidence in Englishmen, acts of injustice and licentious- 
ness, which would wound the national character, raise 
complaints throughout India, and set the people against 
us. In this manner the Portuguese formerly rendered Uiem- 
selves odious in the Eiist, and contributed to the downfall 
of their own power. In China, where the effects of such a 
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spirit would be most to be feared, we could exercise no au- 
thority, sufficient to control men not within the reach of 
tiic Indian GovernmentSi or to defeat their schemes and as- 
sociations for eluding the laws. Practice would embolden 
them, and time increase their numbers. It is hardly con- 
ceivable they would not venture upon irregularities which 
would offend the Chinese Government, who, whilst the 
delinquents escaped to England with impunity, would 
doubtless take satisfaction of the national factory ; and 
the pride and, jealousy of that government, alarmed by 
re])eatcd instances of this nature, from the desultory 
visits of a new order of Englishmen, insubordinate to 
the representatives of the nation, might determine to 
dismiss ilio whole together. If this extreme case be not 
suppOhCfl, which however is too probable and too mo- 
incntons in its consequences to be hazarded, can it be 
doubted, that whilst the duties on tea continue at even the 
fourth part of what they arc at present, private English 
ships adventuring to the Eastern Seas will not, by means 
of country vessels and intermediate ports, if by no other 
means, procure teas, and revive the practice of smuggling 
them into this kingdom ? The consequence seems in- 
evitable, and the -ships of our own country, especially if 
allowed to chusc their port of discharge, as the pro- 
posed cliange seems to require, would have facilities, 
which those of foreign Europe or America could not com- 
mand. In these Avays, the China monopoly of the Com- 
pany, reduced in its profits, Avould be rendered like- 
Avise insecure, and in the end untenable ; and the noble 
fleet of sliips, employed in that trade bv the Com- 
pan)^, must be also laid aside. How tbe immense 
revenue, noAv derived by Government from tho very 
high duties on tea, could, under such circumstances, be 
realized, or a substitute found for them, may be an im- 
portant, and, to all appearance, a most difficult subject 
of enquiry. 

But a more serious consequence than all these would 
still remain. A free trade to India Avould, unavoidably, 
draw after it the residence of numerous and continually 
increasing Europeans there, whatever prohibitions might, 
at first, be opposed to their settling iu the country. When 
all restraint to the importation of ships and goods is 
taken off, men must be allowed to follow their' property* 
and to remain at the place Avhere tfiey land it till they 
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have disposed of it : they must be allowed to navigate the 
Indian Seasi and to return to the same place when theit 
business calls them : they will tlius, insensibly, arfd wkh 
hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, domiciliate 
themselves; nor would an unsuccessful trade prevent 
them, but many would seek to indemnify themselves on 
shore for their losses bj' the voyage. The instances of 
such setilemcnts will be niimerou>, and it will be impos- 
sible for any police to follow up the cases of individuals, 
and continually to exercise a rigorous system of exclu^ 
sion. This has not hitherto been done, though attended 
with comparatively little diftioulty ; and the attempt 
would soon, under the new order of things, be ab.m- 
doued as hopeless, ("olonization mU'st, in smrn case, fol- 
low. Large communities of Europeans will slruggle for 
popular rights : new feelings witn respect to tiie mother 
country, luav interests and attachments will then spring 
up; and in a legion so remote, so neb and populou:>, 
and so aci iL^tom 'd to yield to the ascendancy of the 
Eurojican character, th* tendency and process of these 
things ca!inot be diilicult to conceive. 

With the prospect of all these consequences, commor- 
ciaf and political, before the Court, it k impossible that 
thc3% as faitlilol gnartiians of the interest committed to 
their care, or as men truly solicitous for tlio welfare of 
their count v, wliicli they profess themselves to be, can 
advice ih(‘ir constituents to seek a renewal of their Char- 
ter, on conditionsft which would desp^d it of all it^ solid 
advantages, deprive the C\,-mpany of dicir most valua- 
ble privilege?, .iiid incapacitate them from performing, 
for tiiciiiselvcs and the nation, iLe part liiLherto assigned 
to ilicm ill the Indian system. Such a further eniaigc- 
ment of the Indian trade, in favor of individuals, as 
may be compatible \vit!i the preservation of these essen- 
tial objects, the Courl will, in present circumstances, 
certainly be disposed to rocomuiend, 'I’hcy will be ready 
to enter into ^ serious enquiry concerning the concessions 
which nK*,y be made, wiUiout Ircnciiing upon the piin- 
ciples es<:ij)lislicd b}^ the Act of ni^>; ynd they trust 
that the jiisiice and wisdom of His Majesty’s Ministers 
will not require the Company to make essential sacrifices, 
for the sake of giviilg to the Public what would, after all, 
be more an ideal than a real benefir, and be, in other 
respects, productive of incalculable disadvantages* 

The 
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Tlie other important proposition which is next to he 
considered, is the transfer of the Indian Army to the 
King. The reasons assigned for this proposition are, 
that an end may be put to the jealousies and divisions 
which have too much prevailed, between the officers of 
HisMajesty^s army and those employed by the Com pan)', 
and that the responsibility in the country, of providing 
for the military defence of India, may be uscertaincd 
and strengthened. 

• 'i’he Indian army U the main instrument by which 
the Comjnmy have acquired and retained the territorial 
possessions tiiey have add. d to the British Knipirc. The 
people of those countries submitted more easily to an 
authority exercised by means of a body formed from 
among themselves. We fought battles and governed 
prov nces as the native powers did ; and our new subjects, 
undisgusicd with the sight of a foreign conquering army, 
supposed the government to continue substantially tins 
same, and the principal chatv^o to be in the individuals 
who exercised it, Tite constitution and cl/aracter which 
this Imhan army has acquired, liave been ifie subject of 
just admiration. These have been owing, csscmially to 
the happy mixture of bravery and generosity, of lirmness 
and kindness, exercised towards the Sepoys by their 
KuropeMii oiticers. Tlie superior iiglits and energy of 
the Knropcan character have tiirocted the powers and 
conciliated the prejudices of the native troops ; but it 
was because the officers knew the people and their preju- 
dices well. Tiiese officers had been trained up among 
them from an early age: the nature, the usages, and the 
language of the natives,, were become familiar to them ; 
and the natives, remarkably tlie creatures of habit, in 
return, from being accustomed, bece.me attaciied to them, 
Wiciiout such knowledge, however, oa tlie part of the 
officers, tliey might every day lia\e revoked the minds of 
so peculiar a race, and have alienated them from our ser- 
vice aiul government. 

An Indian mi(.itary education, from an early age, is 
essential to the formation of a good Sopoy officer, and 
gradual rise in the service by seniority, is no less indis- 
pensable. In tliis way, the Indian army has been consti- 
tuted and rendered eminently efficient; and all measures, 
tending to cliange or weaken the constituent parts of this 
fabric, are to lie deprecated. When, excepting a iew 
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regiments of European artillery and infantry, the whole 
military force of British India was composed of Sepoy 
corps, the officers of that army, of course, possessed en- 
tire the emoluments and advantages which the service 
afforded. The introduction of European troops from His 
Majesty^s army into India altered this state of things.. 
Young officers, of no Indian experience, \vI>o had ob- 
tained their commissions by purchase, took rank of men 
of long and tried service : the King’s officers were thought 
to conic in, also, for too large a share of employments and 
advantages. 'J’o redress the complaints wliich the Com- 
paiy^’s officers made of supercessions and partialities, and 
to give them a better share of the beneiits ol* the service, 
was the leading object of Lord Cornwallis’s Military Plan 
of 1794, and with him a principal motive for [iroposing to 
transfer the Indian army to the King, no other practicable 
means having then occurred to him. But the object was, 
in substance, attained by the Military llcgulations of 1796, 
passed in concert with ilis Majesty’s Government, without 
that transfer, of which bis Lordship did not revive the 
idea on his last return to India, those regulations having 
given increased rank and retiring pay to the otficers of 
the Company’s army. The causes of complaint, how- 
ever, did not entirely cease. To avoid the collision of 
authorities, the Company had adopted the usage of ap- 
pointing the Cotnmander-in-Cliief of the King’s troops,, 
also their Commander-in-Chief; and one consequence of 
this has been, that th^ Company’s officers, resident from 
early youth in India, possessing little influence in England, 
unknown to officers of high rank in His Majesty’s service, 
have thought themselves treated with less favour and dis- 
tinction, than younger officers of that service recently 
arrived, but better patronized. You know, Sir, that 
tiiere have been instances of this sort, which the Court, 
with the sanction of your Board, have interposed to 
repress : but as long as the British force in India is made 
up of two armies, so differently constituted, with so large 
a portion of King’s officers, the whole eominandvd by 
generals of His Majesty’s service, there will, probably, 
be real or apprehended ground for the like complaints. 
They do not arise because one army has the honour to 
belong to His Majesty and the other serves the Company, 
but because the constitution of the two armies are radi- 
cally different, and must continue so, whether the armies 

arc 
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are uivicr one head or two. The Indian army cannot he 
maintained without officers attached toitfrom an early age, 
and rising by seniority. Frequent changes of King’s ivgi' 
iTicnts serving in India, and the consequent frequent an i\al 
of young men, promoted in them by purcliase, cannot be 
avoided : the former class \^ill be comparatively unknown 
to the King’s eommanders, the latter will have among 
them the conneetions of those commanders, or of men of 
influence in England. It is not difficult to sec, therefore, 
to 'vhieli side the exercise of military paironage will lean; 
and to prevent causes of complaint, and to keep the ba- 
lance even, must be an important object in the Govern* 
meiit of liuiia. It does not seem the \Yay to eiVeet this, to 
put I he Indian army who!l3^ in tlie power of the Com- 
mandcr-iii-Chicf. It is of the partiality of that station of 
wliich the Company’s officers have sometimes complained; 
and the Court see no reason whatever to suppose, that 
tlicir jealousy and dissatisfaction would be removed, by 
putting them entirely under its control : and, indeed, by 
placing two armies, of such dilTcrent races and so difler-. 
ently constiluicd, under the same master, it would sceja 
tliffieult to avoid attaching the idea of permanent inferio- 
rity to that which was Indian. Nor is it a thing to be 
taken for granted, tliat the Sepoys, so much, as already" 
observed, under the influence of ludiit, would cliusc to ho 
transferred from that service to which they have been 
always accustomed, to one of which they have little expe- 
rience, and that experience not always of a conciliatory 
kind. To place the officers of the Indian army wholly’’ 
under that authority" of wijieh they have hitherto com-' 
plained, docs not certainly appear to be the way to render 
them easy* It miglit, on the conirary, lead to serious 
discontent ; and though the Court would be far from 
countenancing that spirit among their officers, or yielding 
to any irregular exertion of it, yet it must be said, on the 
other hand, that those officers arc a body of men who 
have deserved too well of the Company and their country, 
to have real causes of discontent ; and that it would be 
impolitic to adopt any system, likely to generate such 
causes, citlier among them or the men they command. 

With regard to the other reason assigned for the [)ro- 
posed change, the Court beg leave to observe, in the li»st 
place, that they do not perceive the necessary connection 
between the inconvenience which is alleged, and the 
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rcmrdy suggekcd for it ; since, if it xrcre trtie that the 
qnestioa of rospoh^ibility in EnGjfind, respe cting the ap* 
poiiuinent of Cortitnander-in-Chief, lay finder an obscurity 
and nnccrtiiintv detrimental to the pu.'ilic service, it does 
not appear to follow that the Indiaii army- oegnt to be 
transferred to the King, to remedy this defect. But, in 
the hnmiile apprehension ot the Court, no obscurity hangs 
over that (piestion. The appointment of (\^minanilers-in- 
Chief of the King’s forces there rests with His Majesty, 
and the ofiicer chosen by him will, by virtue of Iws com* 
jnissioii, generally command the Company’s army ort 
service. The appointifient of Comminders-in-Chief for 
the Comnany’s army is placed, by law, in the first in- 
stance, in the Court of Directors, but with a power vested 
ill His Majesty to annul such appointments. This neces- 
sarily ptjiius to an agreement between His Mai(;sty’s 
Gov rinnent and the Court of Directors, in respect to 
tliose appointmenis, and the Court are not aware, that 
tliev iiavc, on :\nv occasion,* used the share of power left 
i)y this arrainxeincnt, for the exercise of which 
tiny fff*l that they ai'e re*«ponsible, to the prejudice of 
the public service. They must, at the same time, humbly 
express their opinion', tiiat t!ie law, as it now stands, is 
M'isoly conceived, since it does not halve the responsibility, 
but double it, making both His Majesty’s Government 
and the Court of Directors fully answerable for thfe* ap- ‘ 
pointnient of t lie. Company’s CommarUlers-in-Chief : and 
if it slivjidd siiil be said, that, in point of fact, tne sclec- 
of a Commander in-Chief for His Mcijesty’s forcei^ 
may be. rendered difficult, by reiuctunce, on the part of 
the Ciun t, to accept of the same officer for the command 
of t!ic Company’s army, it may be justly replied, that 
they make a sacrifice to the public interest, in agreeing 
that t!io (?ommandcrs-in-Chief of His Majesty’s shall also 
be the Company’s; and when he is not only to command 
their army, but expects to be made a Member of their 
civil and political Government, it canrtot be deemed 
iinn asonable, that thby should possess the right of satis- 
fying t't.emsclvcs as to his compctdncy for filling those 
high offices: neither is it, as they tliink, to be shewn 
from tlicorctical reasoning, or by an appeal'to facts, that 
the service will suffer, or has sullered, by their assCrtibo 
of tills right. - . . 

But tiic strongest objections of tliia Court to the pro- 
posed 
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posed transfer arise from political considerations. They 
conceive the continuance of the Indian army in the hands 
of the Company to he essential io the administration uf 
the civii, tinancial, and political affiiirs of British India, 
according’ to the present system. The Company's Go- 
vernment has hitherto been respected^ both by its own 
subjects and foreign powers, because it possessed a grc^it 
military force. Organizing tliis force, enlarging or 
reducing it at pleasure, appointing its officers, rewarding 
merit, punishing the unworthy, providing for the conv- 
fortable retirement of the veteran soldier and officer, 
and, in short, exercising all the functions of a governing 
power over a very numerous body of men of high military 
spirit, it lias possessed all the respectability and the 
benefit of their attachment and fidelity. Looking upon 
the Members of the civil Government and the body of 
civil servants as belonging to the same master with 
themselves, and as the fifst order in the state, they have 
paid a willing obedience to their aiuhorit^, and have 
thereby upheld their internal administration and their 
consequence abroad. The introduction of certain King's 
regiments has been understood, as it was intended, to be 
merely in support of the public interost under the exist- 
ing system : but if the Company were to be divested of 
the whole of their military force and power ; if they were 
to be rfb longer masters of a single regiment, no longer 
capable of entertaining any soldiers nor of giving one 
subaltern's commission ^ if the immense body of men, who 
have so long looked up to them, were to be transferred 
from them, the people nnust consider their power as 
fallen and drawing rapidly to a close. Continuing still to 
their Governments a general control over the employ- 
ment of the army, and to their civil servants the internal 
administration of their allairs, would give the people no 
assurance to the contrary^ Those servants, in the dis- 
charge of their different functions of judges, magistrates, 
collectors, couhl not expect the same respect and support, 
either from public opinion or the attachment of the native 
troops, as when all looked to the same head for protec- 
tion, patronage, and reward. Indeed, to make so wide 
a separation of the military from the civil power ; to take 
away the organization, the interior regulation, and with 
these, the patronage of the army, from the local Govern- 
jii .jni ; to place all those powers in the hands of the 
. r Commander- 
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Commander-in-Chief, subject only, in the exercise of 
them, to an authority at the distance of half the globe, 
'would throw the means and the temptation of a dangerous 
ascendancy into the scale of the military dejiartment, 
'which, constituted by His Majesty, might easily be led to 
slight the civil servants of a meaner master, and their 
chance of distant redress. Among the natives of India it 
has been usual to consider the military power, and those 
possessing it, as pre-eminent; and they see, in some 
examples of the present day, that power, under the idea 
of assisting the civil and political administration, actually 
controlling it. The Company’s Government, in short, 
lowered and over-shadowed in this way, would not, in 
the opinion of the Court, continue to possess the authority 
necessary for the proper administration of the alfairs of 
that great empire ; and it might then be conceived, that 
a further change only could supply what was defective. 

But this is not the only way ^n which the measure in 
question appears to the Court to be pregnant with danger. 
It proposes to place in the entire disposal of the Crown, 
a regular army, amounting to one hundred and forty 
thousand men, commanded by above three thousand 
European officers, having a great variety of places of 
honor and emolument; and all the vast patronage attach- 
ing to such an army (saving the nomination of cadets) 
would, mediately or immediately, be under the influence 
or control of some of the Members of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government. This ivoiild be a signal departure from the 
spirit and letter of the Acts of 1784 and 1793, a pro- 
fessed principle of which was, that the Indian patronage, 
civil and military, should be kept entirely out of the 
hands of the servants of the Crown. It is not for the 
Court to enlarge upon a proposition so momentous ; but 
they beg leave, with the utmost deference, to state, that 
they would deem it a dereliction of their duty, to which 
no consideration could induce them to subiiiii, to recom- 
mend any measure of tliis description to tlic adoption of 
their constituents. Knowing however, Sir, your concern 
for the promotion of the public interest, a concern which 
wc have frciisiciitly witnessed, the Court still flatter them- 
.selves, that the consideration- of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter, a measure which they believe to be for 
the interest of the nation as well as of the Company, wdll 
go on without your insisting on this proposition, or any 
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further on the other which has been above discussed, thaa 
may be really compatible with the preservation of the 
present Indian system. 

We have the hondr to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) Kdward Parry, 
(Jharles Grant. 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&c, &c. &c. 


At a Secret Committee of Correspondence ^ 

The 28th February 1809. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman reported to the 
Committee, that in consequence of an invitation from the 
President of the Board of Commissioners, they liad yes- 
terday an interview with him, in wliich he discoursed 
with them on the present state of the negotiation for the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter. He inquired, in the 
first place, whether the Company would have occasion to 
apply to the Public for pecuniary aid in the course of the 
present year. To this inquiry the Chairman and Deputy 
answered, that from an estimate lately made up of the 
Company’s receipts and payments, till the month of Ja^ 
iiuary 1810, it appeared probable they might be able to 
do withotUany public assistance till that period ; but that 
this could not be positively aftirined by the Chairs without 
further and more certain investigation. Mr. Dundas then 
Biid, that if the Company were not under a necessity of 
coming to Parliament this session on the score of their 
finances, he thought it would he expedient lo delay the 
agitation of the subject of the Charter in Parliament tilt 
next session, because the Committee of the TJousc of 
Commons for inquiring into the ^tatc of tlie Coiiqiany’s 
affairs, recently re-appointed, being about to examine 
into all the great branches of those afi'airs, which would 
necessarily engage the public attention on the renewal of 
the Charter, it would be expected by the House, that the 
reports of that Committee should be submitted to them, 
before the question of the renewal was brought forward, 
and from the number and weight of the subjects to be 
investigated, it would be impracticable to report upon 
them^ boon enough to aftbrd sufficient time to ilie House to 

f 2 go 
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go through the consideration of them in the remainder of 
the sosion : it was, therefore, Mr. Dundas's opinion^ 
that it would be advisalilc to postpone the agitation of the 
question until next session ; but before he fixed his deter- 
mination, he wished to receive the sentiments of the 
Chairs and the Committee of Correspondence on this im- 
portaui point, and those senliuicnts would probably in- 
fluence him ill shaping his answer to the last letter of the 
Court, dated 13th January 1809, on the renewal of the 
(Charter. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman beg leave 
to state, that they, iii reply,, expressed tlieir opinion to 
be clearly in favor of proceeding with the business of the 
Charter this session, if it should be practicable for the 
Committee of the House to make the requisite reports iii< 
due time. 

The Committee having deliberated on this communica- 
tion, arc of opinion, first, that it will be necessary to- 
form as accurate an estimate as possible of the home 
finances of the Company for the current year ; secondly, 
that it is very desirable the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter should be brought forward in Parliament this 
session, even if the Company should stand in need of na 
pecuniary aid ; but, thirdly, that if the Select Com- 
niittee cannot prepare tlieir reports in due time,, and His 
MaJesty^s Ministers deem it proper to wait till next ses« 
sion, the Court must, of course, acquiesce; yet in the 
wish and hope, that if any circumstances should occur 
the course of the present session,, favorable to the agita- 
tion of the measure, it may still be brought forward; 
and if notin this session, as early as possible in the next 
to which end the Committee will be very ready te proceed 
with the Plresident of the Board of Commissioners in the 
discussions already commenced. 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Ghair-^ 
aMan to the Right Honorable Robert Dukdas. 

(Pnvate.) 

Sir, East-India Houses SJh December ^ 1809.. 

from the conference the Chairs bad tlie honor to hold 
With you on the 13th of February, OU the subject of a 
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renewal of tlie Company’s Charter, we woie given to 
understand, that although His Majesty’s Ministers did not 
deem it expedient to bring that subject under tin* consi- 
deration of i'arliament in the session then preceding, it 
might, in their opinion, be proper to prepare for the 
agitation of it in the next following one. 

We now, therefore, by the authority of the Committee 
of Correspondenct', wlioni the Court of Directors have 
empow-ered to conduct the details of negociation on tire 
subject in question, beg leave to slate to you, that, im 
their opinion, it is desirable the discussion concerning 
the renewal of the Charier should be brought on in the 
ensuing session^ both on account of the general situa- 
tion of the Company\s affairs, and also on account of the 
particular pressure on their finances (arising cliiefly from 
the transfer of certain sums of the Indian debt to Eng« 
land) which we have already had the honor to represent 
to you and to Lord Harrowbjr, and which renders neces-* 
sary such an application for public aid, as nvay, of itself, 
be expected to lead to a general consideration of the Com- 
pany’s affairs* 

We therefore take the liberty to propose, tliat the dis- 
cussions between you and the Court, on the subject of the 
Charter, be resumed, from the point at which tliey were 
left by the letter the Chairs addressed to you, under date 
the 13 tb January last* 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Immble servants, 
(Signed) Charles Grant, 

William Astell* 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas, 

&e. &c. 


Letter from the Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
Melville to the CmuKUAii and Deputy Chair-- 
MAN, dated the nth December^ 1811. 

Gentlemen, India Boards \lth December^ 18 1 K 

Understanding from you, that it is the wish and 
opinion of the Court of Directors, that a proposition 
ilbould be submitted to Parliament in the course of tJic 
next session, for continuing to the East-India Company, 

for 
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for a fartluT term, tlicir priviicijes of c>;clusiv’c Iradts 
tlie gov(!riijju;nt of i!ic Britis*!i territorial posschsions iii 
India ; it will be noces'iary, bcio;e I can proceed witii 
you to the di sensei on of that qiu\>tion in all U:s details, 
that certain preliiniiiaiy inatlv*r bliunld be again brouglu 
under your consideraiiun. 

In a letler whieli \ addivs-Oil \o t!ie Chairman and 
Dejnity Ciiairiiian, on the 2Stii December IS08, tlic 
outlines of such a system, in regard to the trade between 
tins country and the Kasl* Indies, were stated, as Ilis 
Majesty’s Government at that time were willing to pro- 
pose to Parliament. In a reply to that letter, dated llic 
13th January 1809, detailed reasons were urged, Ibr 
the Court of Directors declining to “ advise tlieir cou- 

stituents to seek Ji renewal of tlieir Charter, on con- 
‘‘ dilions which” (as asbcrtcd by ihe Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman) would despoil it of all its solid ad- 

vantages, deprive the Company of their most valuable 
‘‘ privileges, and incapacitate them for perforuhug for 
** themselves and the nation, the part hitherto assigned 

to them in the Indian system.” 

1 do not feel it re(]uisue, in this stage of the business, 
to enter upon a minute examination of the argiitnenU 
from which that coneli^ion was drawn. Many of them 
have reference to possible dangers, which inighl arise 
from a system of trade wholly unrestricted ; against ^vhich 
dangers, however, it was cxjircssly admitted in my let- 
ter, that it would bo essentially necessary to guard. A 
considerable povtiuu of their reasoning, also, would lead 
to the infen*ncc, as a general proposition, aipplicabic to 
all cases of foreign and distant trade, that a monopoly 
was more beneficial to both countries than an uurcsiraiucd 
commerce; and that the facilities intended to be aiforded 
to private trade with India, by the Act of 1793, were 
inexpedient and impolitic. There are several statements 
in the letter, in which 1 fully concur •, but it is unneces- 
sary to advert to tlicm at present, because, if the Court 
of Directors adhere to the above-mentioned determina- 
tion, I cannot hold out to you the least expectation, that 
His Majesty’s Government will be disposed to depart 
from the proposal contained in my letter, or that they 
will concur in any application to Parliament, for the 
continuance of a system of trade, conducted under all 
the restraints now imposed upon it, and for the per- 
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mancncy of \rhicli the Court of Directors have so stre- 
nuously contended. If they are willing', on the other 
hand, that the ships as well as goods of |)\i\ate inev- 
chants, may be admitted into the trade with InJia, imdejr 
such restrictions as mav be deemed neccssarv, I shall be 
ready to discius ^rith you all the other details of the 
system. 

There are two points, however, of considerable im- 
portance, which arc adverted to in the above-mentioned 
letters, and on which it may be advisable that I should 
state to you sliorily what occurs to me. 

Tlic hrst relates to the transfer of the Company's army 
to tiie Crown ; a measure which has been frequently 
suggested by persons intimately acquainted with tlie mi- 
litary concerns of the Company, and whose opinions 
are entitled to <;reat consideration. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to admit, tliat several \v(‘ighty objections to 
■iiiich a change arc stated in the letter of tlie 13th Ja- 
nuary 180:). KvetUs which have sioci^ occurred must, 
also, havii an inllucnce in deciding thn (|nestion, and may 
possibly sug^rest the expeditmey of ‘rido[)ting other mea- 
sures for ]iro:noih)g the discipline and cllieiency of the 
army in InJui. Further discussion on this subject may 
be deferred till a future opportunity, and any arrange- 
ments which may be deemed proper can l>e carried into 
elfect, without having recourse to special legislative 
enactments. 

The other point to which I allude, is the proposition for 
enabling the Company to meet ili<; lieavy dcmaiuls which 
were then expected, and which, to a certain extent, have 
since come upon tliem, by the traiisicr of their Indian 
debt to this country. All uncertainly, as to the possible 
amount of those ilcmaiKl>», is now removed ; and the pe- 
riod, I should hope. Is arrived, to which, iliiring some 
years, v/e liavc looked forward with anxiety, fov provi- 
ding out of the Company’s own rrsourccs, without any 
pecuii’ary aid from the Public, t.hc means of enabling 
them to satisfy all the claims of their Indian creditors. 
The sanction of Parliament will probably be n cessary 
for carrying into elVcci anv arrangement for that pur- 
pose; and if the Court of Directors are willing that the^e 
discussions, on the renewal of ilir. Charter, shall proceed, 
in so far as relates to the question of the trade, on the 
principle to w'hiel) I have adverted, I siiail be ready to 

receive 
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receive from you any suggestions you may have to offer 
on the subject of the debt, and on the mode by which 
you propose thar funds for its liv']uidation shall be pro- 
vided. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Melville* 
The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company* 


Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairs 
MAN to the Right Honorable Lord Viscount 
Melville. 

My Lord, EasUindia HousCy Mh March iSl2. 

We duly received and laid before the Court of Di- 
rectors your Lordship’s letter of the 17th of December last. 
We trust that the great importance of the matter con- 
tained in it will explain, in a satisfactory manner, to your 
Lordship and to His Majesty’s Government, why an an- 
swer has not been prepared at an earlier period. 

By that letter we think it is to be understood, that His 
Majesty’s Ministers have made up their minds, not to 
hold out to the !*]:ist-India Company an expectation of 
tljcir being disposed to concur in an offer to Parliament 
of any proposition for the continuance of the present 
system of trade with India, at tlic close of the term 
limited by tlie Act of 1793, which is now nearly expiring, 
without a previous consent, on the part of the East-India 
Company, as the basis of such concurrence, that the 
trade with India shall be extended lo the ships, as well as 
goods of private merchants, under such restrictions as 
may be deemed necessary; but that His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters arc of opinion, with respect to the subject of the 
Judian army, that the idea which tvas held out in your 
Lordship’s letter of the 28th December 1808, relative to 
the transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, will 
not be contended for ; and that, upon these grounds of 
understanding, your Lordship will be prepared to receive 
from the Court of Directors any suggestions which they 
may have to offer on the subject of the Company’s debt, 
nnd upon the mode by which the Court propose that funds 
for its liquidation should be provided. 

From 
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From the torms in which the first profiositi on; respccU 
ing the trade with Jiifliu, has bticn brought to the notice 
of the Coijrt, they conceive that it is interuied, on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government, to prcchitk* the C.inrt 
troin any further agitation of a question already so lullv 
discussoc]. The Court, indeed, cannot avoid considcM ing 
this as the obvious interpretation of your Lordslup’s letter, 
res[>ecting a point upon which, perhaps, it might be out 
of their power to oiFer any arguments, not contained in 
the letter of the Chairs to your (Lordship, of the 13th of 
January ISO!?. 

Whatever opinion, therefore, the past experience and 
daily observation of the Court may have justly induced 
them to form upon this subject, or howevtu* incontrover- 
tible they may believe m<Any of the arguments to be, that 
are made use of in the letter of the Chairs to your Lord- 
ship, to which they have referred, tliey think it their dutv 
to state, that if this alteration be made an indispensable 
condition, on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers, of tlwnr 
proposing to Parliament the renewal of tfjc Company’s 
}>rivileges, the Court will, though reludantly, offer tlii-s 
measure to the consideration of tlic Proprietors, with 
whom alone the power rests of consentiirg to such a riiii'- 
dainontal change in the constitution of the Company. But. 
they must, at the same time, beg leave, in the most une- 
<iiiivocal manner to declare their couvic-tiou, ilux though 
this alteration may, and prohai>ly will, be attended will’ 
many serious inconveniences to the whole frame of tliat 
Government, which, whatever* opinion may have been 
formed of its imperfections, has, beyond all disptne, ac- 
quired and maintained for Great Britain a paramount, 
and almost undisputed sovereignty in the Last, it will not 
give to the nation those comujorcial advantages, winch it 
iias been the habit of many of the commercial interests of 
this Country to contemplate. 

The Court, however, hope it will he understood by 
your Lordship^ that they have cniertaiued this opinion, 
iiot upon the narrows and now' justly exploded ground, 
winch they are jsorry to see has been imagined by your 
Lordship to e.xist, that the Company have ever considered 
a monopoly to be more beneficial in all cases of “ fo7rit:H 
and distant tradCy than an umx^t rained cmimo ccy' Out 
Mpon the conviction with whieh tlu^y have been imp cssed 
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tljat an exclusive trade with India is the only one really 
applicable to the maintenance of the public interests with 
that country, interwoven as that trade is Avith the very 
frame and integrity of those possessions, and resting, as 
it docs, upon many highly important considerations, 
which are, in no wise, applicable to other commercial 
cstdblishmcntSii 

In support of these opinions, the Court beg leave to 
enclose abstract copies of the Accounts (A and B), which 
have been called for, and laid before the Committee of the 
Honorable House of Commons upon East'lndia Affairs, 
established in 1808, and continued to the present time, 
which they imagine will afford a fair representation of the 
trade in bullion and in goods carried on with India, as 
Well by individuals as by foreign nations ; and these ac- 
counts will, they trust, establish, in a conclusive manner, 
the correctness of the sentiments entertained by the Court 
respecting this trade. 

In communicating, howeve/, those sentiments of reluc- 
tance, by wliicli the determination of the Court to submit 
the. proposition in question to the Proprietors of East-lndia 
Stock is accompanied, the Court hope it will be dearly 
understood, tliat this determination arises from a pre* 
sumption, that such military powers as arc now vested in 
the Company will be left unimpaired, which can alouc in- 
duce ilicin to ciuertaiu an expectation of their being able, 
in a manner satisfactory, cither for the Company or the 
Public, to perform the part wliich has hitherto been as- 
signed to the Company in the Government of a distant 
empire ; and also, that such regulations will be adopted, 
as will prevent the highly dangerous intercourse of Eu- 
ropeans witli the East ; and that such arrangements will 
be made, in respect to pecuniary matters,, as will 
enable the Company to meet with confidenc(r*tte present 
state of their affairs. The Court also hope, that in the 
extension of the trade which the Company now enjoy, 
His Majesty’s Ministers have not had in view the hazard- 
ous experiment of dispersing, over all the ports of Eng- 
land and Ireland, a trade now brought, with so much ad- 
vantage, both to the Company and tlie Public, td the 
single port of London. 

If the private intercourse with India should, in fufurci 
be extended, it may naturally be expected, that Upon the 

ictuin 
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return of peace, a number of Briii Ji scamrn will be 
tbrown out of c'mploy ; unci the Court are apprehensive 
th«it such an intercourse, carried on througli the medium 
of Indian ships and Indian sailors, relaxing as it would do 
the spirit of the navigation laws, which have always been 
considered to be the basis of the maritime strength of this 
country, may be viewed by the nation with extreme alarm, 
and will probably give rise to many disorders. The Com- 
j)ariy’s papers and oiiices might furnish material informa- 
tion, by which the relation of the Indian trade with the 
navigation system could be appreciated, and the Court, 
if it sliould be thought likely to bo of public utility, are 
ready to have that information collected ; but without 
sueii cal], and without pressing their reasons at length, 
eltlicr upon vour Lordship or the other Members of His 
Alajesty’s Cyovernment, they will content themselves with 
the declaration they have already made of their opinion 
upon this subject. 

The Court are desirous of taking this opportunity to 
<>r)er some remarks, and to answer, in a cursory manner, 
part of those public accusations, which have been so assi- 
duoijsi)^ urged against the East-lndia Company, and against 
the further continuance of a system, which, they hope, 
will appear to rest, not upon the grounds of individual 
interest, but upon the firm basis of national advantage. 

Whatever opinions the Court may deliver, upon a sub- 
ject 111 whicli they are manifestly interested, will doubtless 
be received with circumspection ; but the Court think, 
t\i 9 X tiicy may be u)l,owccl, and with justice upon the pre- 
sent occasion, to assert, that the leading’ disposition of 
their minds is, to preserve the empire obtained in India to 
the parent stale, 

1 he first, and the most prominent of the charges, 
which have, at various times, been brought against the 
Company, is the repeated calls which they are accused of 
having made upon the public, for money forilie prosccn»- 
tion of ruinous concerns ; as if they had dissipati:d large 
suras in useless and improvident undertakings. Upon 
this head it may be sufficient for the CourUo observe, 
that Acir cormi)crci^l. affairs (and to those alone was the 
Cbrtipaiiy^s management restricted) have been invariably 
attended with success, as they are prepared to shew, if 
the proof should be called for ; and that these advantages 
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I)avc been sufficient to allow of a moderate dividend to 
the Proprietors' of East-India Slock. Over ahd above this 
dividend, a surplus sum has been applied, arising from 
tiiis source, towards the extension of that territory, the 
acf|uisiiion of which has been under the immediate direc- 
tion of His Mjijesty’s Ministers. 

Put tlic Court are persuaded, that the magnitude of the 
tiffairs vJiicli the Company hdvc had to manage, has been 
litth* known and little attended to, otherwise it would, at 
oiic(», have been seer*, lliat one of ihe principal difiicultie:; 
viiili uhieh the Company have had to contend, is a 
capital, not in any respect equal to the great extent, va- 
vioty, and importance of those affairs. 

I'he disbinsirmcnt of the Company upon 
the single artitle of commerce in goods and 
Wares, &c. or of articles necessary for its 
management, a disbursement of sums going 
from and returning to the Company, from 
one moment to another, was, at the close of 
the year 1811, not less than about <£? 14.,Sn,67S 

To this must be added, the amount of ad- 
vances in India and at home, for stores of 
various kinds, applicable to the purposes of 
(iovernment, and in constant use for mili- 
tary equipments, &e. ; of cash, arms, &c. ; 
r.iu! cf debts due to the Company from va- 
rious states and princes, &c. ; and other 
articles, making, at tlic close of the Indian 
year 1810, about 21,283,2791 

If to those sums be subjoined the absolute 
expenditure made by the Company, for the 
acquirement of a territory, with forts, aiti- 
munitioii, &c. and the actual purchase of 
many factories and territories, building of 
docks, purchase of forests, &c. including a 
considerable sum which has been paid by 
them, at various times, to the Public, or 
iliibursed for expeditions, and the mainte- 
nance of captures afterwards surrendered dp 
to the enemy, viz • I5,(f!l2,nO 

They form altogether aii aggregate of ^^5 1,1 82, 127 

- Aggregate 
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Aggifegatc disbursements brought forward i^^51,lS2,li27 
The capital of tlie Company is : — 

In money advanced by the ad- 
venturers, about j£7,780,000 

Atid they receive from the aid 

of bonds at home . • . . ^ • 7>000,000 

A^»d from other contingent 
credits, at home and abroad, 

about , , • . . 7,787,953 

Together 22,567,953 


Leaving a balance of . . . . jC2S,()14,17 I 


Constituting, at this moment, a permanent debt in India 

and ill Europe; (See C.) 

This aggregate of ^£'51 ,182,127, a part of which sum 
only has been employed upon the territorial aci|uisitions 
of the Compaii}', forms an outlay, beyond the capital of 
the Company, of so largo an amount, as to make it 
more matter of wonder, how the Company have liiiherto 
been able to carry on the concern at all, than to rcnd(‘r it 
extraordinary that they should have been constrained, 
rcspcctlully and at various times, to represent the urgency 
of their alFiirs, and to jh’.ss upon the I'nljlic t«»r the 
mere return of those sums, whicli had biam fairly expend- 
ed by t!u‘. Company abroad for ihe public service ; a 
return winch has never yi:i granted U) the Company, 
to tile extcMit to which, iii jiisiice, it ought to have reach- 
ed. Ill every war mIiicIi has taken place since the Com- 
pany became possessed of ilie territorial acejuisitions, large 
sums of money have been expended in eajituriug tlw' 
settlements of the French, Dutch, and Danes, arid heavy 
expenses incurred in keeping tlic same, till tji(3 ])ohtical 
views of the Public occa-^ioiied tluse seitleincnts to be 
restored, in return for other o!>ji;f’ts, in winch the Com- 
pany had no particular intcrcM, 7'he ( 'ompany have also 
been compelled to pay ])art of tlie oA'pense of capturing 
and maintaining an island, alU rwartU reserved for tho ex- 
clusive beiicSt of the Cniwn ; to disburse a considerable 
sum for a force, of which the J^iibhc have derived all 
the benefit at home ; and even to coniriOute to the Egyp- 
tian expedition, the whole of wliich expenses the Com- 
pany have always tliought ought to have fallen upon the 
8tate. 
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This large and necessary outlay, in fact, now con^>tf- 
tulcs. the boiirce of the Company’s ciubaivassinent. A 
considerable part of the money raised in India upon pe- 
riodical loans, to meet this oulliiy, li?is (as your Lordship 
welli knows) by tlic terms of these loans, whici) niade 
them payablcyif recjiiired, in England, and in consetjuence 
of a geticral reduction of interest from eight to six per 
rerrt., been at once thrown upon the Company for imme- 
diate payment in Europe; a sum which, without the aid 
cf l^irfiamcnt, it Ls impossible for the Company to dis- 
cliarge, 

Ot this large expenditure, sanctioned, and in many 
cases specifically directed by the Ministers of the Crown, 
it may with justice be asked, what part has been incurreci 
for the partial or exclusive advantage of the Company ? 
~It U evident, that the whole concern has been begun 
auil continued by privaii'. exertions alone ; nor f)avc the 
Proprietors received, by any mcarts, an adcijuatt^ recom- 
ycncc for th.o^c excitioiis: they have scarcely' derived 
n\o<’e bc'iiofst than the ronuiion interest of money. And 
it India be an object of regard to tiie world, the Com- 
panv may have the saiiXctiou of thinking, that they, 
at tlieir own risk and expense, have rescued it from 
contending Natioiv, and nviy claim the merit of having 
kiid it at the feet of thi ir country ; acejuired and pre- 
served, it is tree, at a great pecuniary expense, and by 
sncli ahililies and such cxei lions, both civil and mililary, 
as not only to r«i[hv’t Uic high(,'i credit upon the East- 
India Company, but aNo to r.ii/ , as the page of history 
will testily, the national elin.aeur. They venture to 
hope, that wlicn all the g-eah political relations of this 
acvpiisitjon ani l on'idered, thi‘ price paid for it will not 
bo deemed as out of projiortion to its intrinsic value. 

The wisdom of Parliament will, the Court make no 
doubt, be applied to prestirve A^'hat has been so acquired, 
and finally do justice to those, at whose risk it has been 
obtained ; ami not be induced to barter positive, and 
very large imnieihatc lul vantages, against speculative 
ijotions and theoretical plans. 

Ii> the second place, it has been often urged, that the 
Company have ()ecn favoured, during these exertions^ 
with an exclusive trade, and tliat the nation has thereby ’ 
I(vst an opportunity of extending their commercial enter- 
liriacs over a large quarter of the globe. It is t» uc^ that 

the 
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the Company have been favoured ^\ith this c\‘dns:vc 
?rade ; but it may fairly be asked, wcmld India ha\c 
belonged to Great Britain if tbii exclusive trade had not 
existed ? Tliat this trade would have been (d‘ greater 
magnitude in the hands of individuals, is yet a nutter 
that remains to be provctl: b it it is obvious, that during 
part of the above period, from the year ]7'68 to 
i8l2, the Public have received, in direct contributions 
from the (Company, a sum not fulling sliovt of *£’5, 1 155,313, 
as will appear by the accompanying Account (1)). 

With respect to the immediiLte |)roduce of this trade 
to the Public, the Court believe it will boar a comparisuu 
with that arising from any other distant possession. It 
produci d last year to the Public the large stiiii of 
ot'l, 21 3,1*25 (K), viz. in customs .£7j9, .51)5, and in excise 
*£3,453,830 ; and though tliis return to the Public be 
larger, as the Court have reason to think, in res|>ect 
to the capital employed, thiin the return from any other 
trade, it has, at the same time, beem collected with a 
facility unknown to other concerns ; an advantage which 
has been obtained, p<irily by the progressive cn.:c:tiiM*n: 
of regidations tlie iruit of many years expericine, and 
partly by the concentration of the trade in a single port, 
anti tlie prevention of smuggling, wliich has btcii the 
consequence of it. 

But what has never yet been fairly t stimaled in the 
exi.stcncc of the Kast-India Company is, that the whole 
of these returns have been lirouglit into tlie exchet|uer t>l* 
the Public, without the Public having been called upon 
for any direct contribution j’or the preservation of tlu: 
source from whence liiey havi^ had tli(!ir rise, vvliilst the 
possessions of the Crown, in every (luarier of tin* gl.jlje, 
iiave drawn from them a ctaisiderahle sum ibr i/ieir >i:p- 
]u>rt in troops. What h bemi saved to the Statv; has 
thus, the Court conceivt;, been gamed by the Public, 
and would arnourit, as tiie Court are satislied, in onlv 
twenty yeaii, to u smu of a very great magnitude. 
Fiorn the Navy, indeed, ilio Knst-Iudia Company have 
received important a^'^: l;.n* c ; but such assistance, it 
must be recollecteJ, has hiceu allbrded to ilieiu only in 
common with the r-:*t of ills Majesty’s subjects. 

That the trade of the Ci Uij.Mny has been highly bene* 
fieial to the I^ubhc, in otlbrdni'; a nursery for sfs'iruen in 
t nie of war, and employment ior them m thne of peace, 

and 
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fenJ tijat llio Comj);niy’s nuiritimo service has co?itrib!}tc4 
tov. avds those heiicfits, caimot, the Couit 
aiJjiivheiul, ho doubted ; nor ihat tiic fortunes oi ihctivi- 
€iiials, ,uM]m>'ed either in the service of the ComiJany? or 
tlieu’ iiuhistry and exertions under the ('omjjarprV 
])n)t('etiou, have ^radnaliy comrihiiled to the aociimuia- 
xio!i oi' tlnit pnijiu: {-took of li.aional ^r^^llth, whicll has 
i-nahled this eouniry to stautl, almost hlonc, against the 
unit<'tl exertions of nearly all Europe. 

Jhivini;' otTerod tliese cursory observations upon matters, 
of sulIi olivions importance, we arc directed by the 
Court to S'.Ue, that as ;h<i pecuniary arrangcmenls neces- 
sary for tile Mipport of tile Coiupanv cannot, wnh projiriety 
or with elVeet, tie made tiic subject of {:oiTes[?onden(*c, 
they hetf to refer tlicf.e leoints, as well as all tiuisc of 
inferior detail, of winch there are a great innnv, to a 
personal conierence. betwu'n your Lordship and the De- 
jintiUion of ilie (’omt, had the honor to wait o»? 

yonr I.ordship tlip morning. 

We have ihe !mn(}r to he, My Lord, 

Your l./s)r chip’s most obedient hnmhle servant^’j 
Jacob llosAXQChr, 
JliJOH Inglk>. 

Tlie lit. Won* T.ord Visconut Melville, 


X-KTTER from flic lluiiorahle I.,ord Viscount 
Melville fo Me Chairman ii/u/Deputt Chair- 
man. 

Gentlemen, India Bra rd, 2 ls£ J/uve/i 1 ^ 12 . 

1 have delayed an.sweting your letter of tlie 4th instant 
Xrcccivcd the 6ili) until I could iiansmit to yon, at the same 
lime, replies tp tiic several propositions brought forward by 
^lhe JJcpiUation of die Couit of Directors, at out confercoce 
on the 4th insiant. 

In SLibnmting to you tlicse ohservations, however, I beg 
10 be di^tincily understood, as conveying to you only tlw? 
present sentiments of His Majesty's Government on the* 
several points to which the propositions 1 elate. Public dis- 
cussion on such an important question, may possibly produce 
^'in alteration of opinion on some of the details ; and though 
tlie subject has been fully considered, it may be deemed luv 

ccss .11 V. 
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cesbary, in the further progross of the measure, to propose, 
on some points, regulations of a different description from 
those which are suggested in the unclosed observations. 

The Court of Directors *re perfectly correct in sui)posing 
diat it is now, as it has been for a considerable time p;!i.r, the 
fixed intention of His Majesty’s Government, to wiihliold 
their concurrence from any proposition which might be sub- 
mitted to Parlianc»cnt for continuing to the East-lndia Com- 
pany their privileges of exclusive trade on their present foot- 
ing, It is unnecessary now to discuss, whether the provisions 
of the Act of 1793 (by which tlie Company’s «noiiopoly 
was so far relaxed, as to admit the goods of private mer- 
chants to be conveyed in the Company’s ships) have in any 
degree fulfilled the expectations or inicntions of the Legis- 
laturc. It will not be denied, that the facilities granted by 
that act have not been satisfactory, at least to the merchants, 
either of this country or of India. They have been tlio 
source of constant dispute, and they have even entailed a 
heavy expense upon the Company, without affording to the 
Public any adequate benefit from such a sacrifice. You will 
do me the justice to recollect, that in all oiir discussions on 
this subject, both recently and on former occasions, the ad- 
mission of the ships of merchants in this couniiy into tlic 
trade of India, in concurrence with those of tlie Company, 
has never been urged as a measure, frey:* whicli much imme- 
diate benefit would, in my opinion, hi derived, cither to the 
country or to the individuals who mighu embark in the 
speculation ; and 1 certainly atu not without considerable 
apprehension, that, at least on the first opt^ning ot the trade, 
the public expectation, as to the Biitish teiriiorics in India 
affording any considerable outlet for British manutactnres, be- 
yond the amount of our present c-xports may be disappoint- 
ed. On that admission, however, and on the necessity of 
guarding against the unrestrained intercourse ot Europeans 
with the territories of the Company, or of the native States 
in India (in which also I fully concur), nearly the whole of 
the arguments adduced by the Court oi Directors against 
any opening of the trade are founded. But it must be re- 
i:ollccte.d, that in determining the question, as to coni inning 
the whole or a part of the Compatiy’s monopoly, it will be 
the duty of Parliament to consider, not merely whether it 
may be safe to prolong it, but whether it may be unsafe to 
abridge or abolish it. As far as relates to the trade with 
India, and several other conntiies included within tlie limits 
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of the Company’s Charter, the Court do not appear to have 
succeeded in establiihing the proposition, that any detriment 
will arise to the public inteiesi, either iu this coumry or m 
India, or uliimately even to the interest of the Company 
themselves, from tlie introduction of private adventurers. 

If the Company carry on their trade more expensively and 
with iess adivity and industry than private individuals, it is 
unjust to tlic country, as well as to the inliabitants of Bntisii 
India, that the exclusive monopoly should be continued ; and 
in such a state of things, the trade is more likely to be ad* 
vantageous to the country, and beneficial to the individuals m 
their hands, than in those of the Company ; but if the lat- 
ter shall conduct it with skill and enterprize, and with due 
and unicmiuing attention to economy, the extent of their 
capital, and the superior facilities which they nnist continue 
to possess, of providing their investment in India at ihc 
cheapest ra*e, will undi uhtcdly afford them the means of suc- 
cessful rivalship with all other competitors. 

Ill advening, in your letter of the 4th instant, to the state- 
iTi(‘nt contained in mine of the ly^h December, on the pi 0* 
pos(d transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, you 
do not appear to have understood accurately the pui port ot 
iny .suggestion. I entertained no doubt, as to the expedient y 
of continuing to the Company’s Governrnents in IrAlia th^ 
supremacy of ilscir military, as well as civil authority : but 
though varioir, regulations may possibly be necessary, w'ilh a 
view to pioinoicihc ilij-cipiinc and efficiency of the army m 
India, i am ntit awaic, that any legislative enacti^nts aie 
rc([uisitc, except as to the amount ot force which His Ma- 
jesty may he cmpowciod to mv^iniain in India, at the expense 
of the Companv, and pcrhc,>.> also some provisions, in le- 
gaid to the relative powers 01 the Board of Commissioners 
uid the Couit ot Diie^^tors. 

In your letter of the .ph It.stant, you advert to the ques- 
tion as to lunv far it may be expedient to admit into the trade 
with this country, ships huilt in India and manned with In- 
dianseamcn. 1 his is undi>i:Vjtedly an iinpoiiunt considera- 
tion, as it involvcb in it, to a certain extent, a departure 
from the principles on which the navigation system of this 
^■oiintiy has hitherto been conducted. As far as the East- 
India Company is couceViied, it will probably be necessary 
:o leave the matter on its present fooling, during the con, 
tinuaiv. c ct the war; but if the trade with India is to be 
opcncvl to all bUips, iu die manner already pointed out, 

there 
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there seems to be no sufficient reason for breaking in upon 
the system of our navigation laws, by permuting any other 
than British ships, with a due proportion of Biiiish seamen, 
to import colonial produce into the United Kingck)in. 

I have not thought it requisite, in this letter, to lioubls 
you with any observations on several points advofced to in 
your’s of the 4 rh instant, which arc also noticed in the en- 
closed paper of hints and of replies to the several proposi* 
tions. I shall abstain, also, from any remarks on the cal- 
culations detailed in ypur letter, and which are introdneed 
more with the view, as 1 conceive, to vimllcdte the Com' 
pany in their past management of the exclusive trade to India 
and the government of their territoiial possessions, than to 
any practical results to be derived from your statement, in 
relation to the matters at present in discussion between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Court of Directors. The 
Committee of the House of Commons on East-India Af- 
fairs have already submitted to the House detailed statements 
on that part of the subject, and in any fuithcr reports which 
they may present they will probably complete the investiga- 
tion. 1 am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
( Signed ) Melville. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-lndia Company. 


Hints submitted to the 
Consideration of the 
lit. Hon, Lord Mel- 
ville by /At? Deputa- 
• TiON of the Court of 
Directors, the Mh 
March, 1812. 

That tile renewal of the 
Charter shall proceed upon 
the basis of the Act of I '71)15, 
and that no greaier exten- 
sion of the irade sliall be 
granted than what was al- 
lowed by that Act ; but the 
Deputaiion are ready to re- 
commend 


Lord Melville’s Ob- 
servations on the 
Hints submitted to his 
Consideration hu the 
De.'J TATION of the 
Court of DitiB,cTOj?s, 
2] St Manh, 1812. 
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Hints. Observation:. 

«!ominencl to the Court* of 


Directors, and ultimately to 
the Court oi* l’roprietor$, to 
admit such modihcations as 
may be deemed necessary to 
give greaOT IdcilLtics to the 
private trader. 

(St, No British or Indian 
ship to sail, directly or cir- 
c 11 kously, from a British port 
in Europe to China. 

2d. No British subject to 
be permitted to reside in 
China, without the Gorapa- 
iiy^s licence. 

3d. No goods, the growth 
or produce of Chinn, to be 
imported into any of the 
ports of the United King- 
dom, except by the East- 
India Company. ' 

4th. The power of levying 
duties in India upon British 
subjects, and the subjects of 
foreign nations, to be con* 
tinned to the Company, upon 
the footing on which it at 
present exists j and the same 
power, with respect to Bri- 
tish subjects, to be extended 
to the districts within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince of W*ilcs Island. 

5th. Saltpetre to be con- 
sidered as a political article, 
and to be confined exclu- 
sively to the Company. 


Isfc, 2(1, and 3d. It I 
deemed advisyble, with, a 
view to the security of the 
revenue and toother object^ 
connected with the trade to 
China, to leave it on its pr(' ■ 
sent footing, and to guard, by 
proper regulations, ugainsr, 
any encroachment on that 
branch of the Company’i 
exclusive privilege. 

4th. This proposition 
ought to be acceded to ; with 
the reservation, however, 
that tire Governments in In- 
dia ought to be restricted 
from imposing new duties, 
without the previous sanc- 
tion of the authorities ir^ 
England. 


5th. The Company aro 
understood to have, in some 
degree, the power of regu- 
lating the internal trade of 
saltpetre in India ; it ap- 

f )cars, therefore, to be scarce- 
y necessary to impose any 
other restrictions on tlte ex- 
portation of saltpetre from 
India,, than such as may be 
deemed 
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Hints. Observations, 

deemed ovpedicnt for poli- 
tical objects, especially in 


t>th. The whole of the In- 
dian trade to be brought to 
(ho port of London, and the 
;.^oods sold at the ( 'ompany’s 
sales, and to be, as at pre- 
sent, under the Coiiipany’s 
njana;xemcnU 


^th. T!)c three |>er cent. 
HOW paid to the Company by 
ilie private traders, for the 
v;areliousiny and manage- 
ment of the private trade, 
to he increased to five per 
cent. 

8th. Ko private ship to 
be permitted to sail for In- 
dia. except from the port of 

f 

e 


9th. No ship to be per- 
mitted to Mail, except under 
:i licence troni the Kast-India 
Company. Shij)s obtaining 
tins licence, to deliver one 
copy of thenr journaU at 
the Last-Iuda:i House; and 
the licence to contain such 
clauses, as may be likely to 
prevent an unlimited or im- 
proper intercourse of indivi- 
duals with India. 

10th. Fire-arms, military 
jmtJ naval stores, to be pro- 
hibited articles. 


time of war. 

6Lh. Tiic adoption of the 
regulation suggested iit this 
propusltion, will probably 
tend to the security and ad- 
vantage of tlie public reve- 
nue, in collecting the duties 
on all articles imported from 
the East-In;lics and Ciiina, 
as Nvell as other countries to 
the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

7th. 'rhe Company ought 
at least to be indemnified 
from the charges incurred 
by this management. 


8lh. There docs not appear 
to exist any sufficient reason 
for pi eventing ships from clear- 
ing out for the East-Indics 
from ot^icr ports of the United 
Kingdom (resides the poit of 
Loudon. 

9th, It will be necessary, 
cither by the regulations sug- 
gested in this proposition, ot 
by others of a siuii'ar descrip- 
tion, to guard against the evil 
therein described. 


loth. It will probably be 
necessary to regulate the ex- 
portation of militaiy sto.cs to 


IJtb. 
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1 ltl\ ^xistin^rrstrlft‘on5, 
iviih ri spi.ct t' r-ic ;n*ricl ol 
piece gou(li>, to be continued. 


1 2th, It l)cing desirable, 
as w ell for the Public as for 
the Company, that the qua- 
lity of the silk grown in In- 
dia siioiild not be detei ionit- 
ed, it is submitted that this 
article be coiifnied to the 
Company, 


13lh. The s}Hp<. of private 
persons to be subject to the 
same regulations, in respect 
to convoys, &c. as those be- 
longing to the Company, 

I kh. No private ship to 
he peniutted to sail, either 
from Great Britain to India, 
or from India to Great Bn- 
lain. 


the East-1 nfiics, and also of 
naval stores in tune r f war. 

Jlfli. h is understood that 
the olyecr of this proposit.on 
is to secure to :he manufac- 
tuiers of piece goods in India 
the Cf'Uti nuance of regular 
and constant employment, un- 
dvr the same system of local 
management, for their bene- 
fit, WTiich prevails at present# 
If that object is likely u» be 
attained, without contm nng 
the restrictions mentioned in 
this proposition, it certainly 
would be desirable that they 
should cease, except in so far 
as it may be necessary to 
regulate the importation of 
Indian piece goods, with a 
view to the protection of Bii- 
tish manufactures. 

12th. As no such restric- 
tion exists at present in the 
importation of silk by private 
mei chants, and as the rea- 
sons which have hitherto been 
adduced, on the part of the 
Court of Directors, for es- 
tablishing such a legiilarioni 
ihongli entitled to much con- 
sideration, do not appear to 
be conclusive, it will scarcely 
be deemed expedient to agree 
to this proposal. 

1 3th. . T.'his suggestion ap- 
pears to be perfectly reason- 
able. 


Hih. It is understood, that 
this proposition is founded on 
it pnnei pic of guai ding agai use 
the dangers to which vessels 
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tuiii, of a less ij^iithen than 
four hundred tons. 


II Mh. I'hc to 

IV suhject to no ohlii^aiion 
willi respect to hx ports to 
India, except in common 
\Mth the private traders. 

null. The Lascars and 
Lhmese sailors brought 
houvin privale ships to he 
picieed under proper regn- 
I'atHins. Not, upot) any «u:- 
count, to i)c suiTered lo 
•viiiidci about tin; sucets of 
London. Good treaiinenl 
to be secured to them, and 
the Company lobe cn.ibled, 
by some sun unary jiiocess, 
to rcrovov «die ox ponces to 
Vi hicli dicy shall i)e ouhjocl- 
d, in the event of ncgleeJ 
ihe part of tlm o,vnei'»oj‘ 
ships in these rej;j)er» 
rilh. The Conipuny lo 
ho indenun lied lor uicir uh” 
expirc'd ongagcmein * ior c \ 
tra shipping, proviilvJ for 
the acconiiTiodahnn of tin; 
vijte ‘’'■ariurs- 

1 \ll». 


5S 

Olxervations, 

of less huithcn ilian four hun- 
dred tons would he exposed 
on a voyage to the East- 
Indies, and also of providing 
for the security of die reve- 
nue, which might he affected 
by pennitiing importations in 
smaller vessels. These rea- 
sons, though entitled to due 
considci\ifIoji, do nut appear 
to l>e sufficient I V strong to 
justify the projvjse.l lestiie^ 
tion, or the making a cli>iine~ 
lion, in that rcsjicrt, between 
ships trading to the Kasi- 
Indies and to other countries. 

15ib. This seems to be 
rcasonahh;. 


16th. It will be necessary 
to piovide, by proper regu- 
lations, for the care and main- 
tenance of these persons, and 
for rheir reiuin to the East- 
In lh:s. 


1 li I liKs pi oposal would 
he wholly inadmissible, un- 
it were limiied to such 
^sjicxpired engagements as do 
nut cx;ciid beyond March 
rdi/j, when the Company’s 
of exclusive pri- 
yilcijcs 
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1 Srh. An unrestrained in*, 
fercourse with India to be 
prevented, and the existing 
restrictions, with respect to 
residence in India, to be con- 
tinued. 


The number of His 
forces in India to 
bi' in future Huxintaincd by 
the East India Company to 
be now lixed,and any troops 
sent beyond that number 
(except at the express requi- 
sition of the East-India 
Company) to be at the 
charge of the Public. 


20tli. The Company to 
be released from any future 
account with the Pay Office, 
and to be henceforward 
charged, cither so much per 
regiment of a given force, 
or so much per man. 

21st. The present heavy 
current and postponed de- 
jrtands of the Pay Office 
against the Company to be 
arranged upon some footing 
of general equity, and some 
advertance in settling this 
account 


vik’gcf v.lil cxpiie ; but tlic 
piibhe may ftirly look to the 
Coinpany to bc^r this bur- 
then, as a compensation, 
a" certain extent, ior the cou - 
tinuance of the cxclubivc 
trade to China. 

ISth. it will be indispensa- 
bly neccs^iavy, for the pur- 
pose of guarding against the 
incon/cnience herein alluded 
to, that the existing restric- 
tions shall be continued, with 
such alterations as may he re- 
quisite, in the new system oi 
trade. 

1 9th. The number of His 
Majesty’s forces to be main- 
tained by the East- India 
Company may, without in- 
convenience, be limited, as 
liercin suggested. It will be 
necessary, however, in con- 
sequence of the increased ex- 
tent of the British territories 
in India, since the passing of 
the Act by which the number 
is at present regulated, that a 
considerable addition should 
be made to it. 

20th. It will be necessary, 
that the present system of ac- 
counting between the East- 
India Company and the Pay- 
master General should be abo- 
lished, and new regulations 
enacted. 

21sr. These demands must 
necessarily be arranged on the 
principles suggested by the 
Committees of the House of 
Commons, who have report- 
ed upon the subject of the ac- 
counts herein referred to. If 

it 
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account iDddi' to tho sluirc 
which the Compaiiy Jiavc 
been obliged to bear in 
forcion captuies not retain- 
ed by theni, and to iln ir ha- 
ving been eori'^traiiied to 
inaint.iiii ;ui Kuroijcan and 
native force, larger than 
wiiat was recjuiiaxl for the 
defence of the PtMiinsnla, 
and other lieyvy expences. 


22d. The Proprietors to 
be secured, as at present, 
in the receipt of their di- 
vidend of ten and a half per 
cent,, upon the laith of 
winch dividend the capital 
in 1793 was raised. 

23(1. The whole of the 
surplus of the EasUindia 
<-'ompany to be ap|)ropriated 
to adiiuinution of theivdebts, 
n.'itd the debts be reduced 
te> the snm of ton millions 
-rerlinn-. 


2nlt. The simv. rcijinred 
bv tlie East-Imlia Coinpanv 
lo lujuidate ibe debt trails- 
fei ivd from India to Europe, 
jokI bccuniing payable in 
1312 


it were necessary or proper, 
ill discussing the future regu- 
lations which it may he deem - 
cd advisable to csta!)lish, res- 
pecting the a {Fairs of the East- 
India Company, there would 
be no dillicuhy in demon- 
strating, that the amount of 
force maintained in India has 
not gone beyond what was 
requisite for tlie defence and 
secuiiiy of the Company’s 
possessions, and for other ope- 
rations, intimately and inse- 
parably connected with those 
objects. 

22d. The Proprietors ouglit 
to be secured, as at present, 
in their dividend of ten and a 
half per cent. 


‘J3d. The whole of rlicsui- 
plus funds of tlic East- India 
Company, at home and a- 
broail, ought to be applied, 
in the first Instance, to tlu: 
reduction of deb:, till it is 
reduced in India to the suia 
of ten millions, and the bond 
debt at home to die sum of 
thiee millions, after j;:oviding 
for a propoitionate me lease of 
the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, if they shall thmk fit 
to avadiheinselvc ,of the pow- 
er now veiled in them by law 
to iliat effect. 

24th. It is intended to sub* 
mil to Pdiliarnent a proposi* 
tion to that clreci, or bimiLu 
in substance. 
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lo 1 2 atid 1 S I 3, lo Ijo fiiii'ls d 
by the I\1iii‘nter, tli;; inUn^st 
oi* \vliirli shiill l)c iT'.Mihir!y 
p;ii(l into llis Kx- 

chc(iucr bv tlie ('oinj)nny, 
together v.'itli ;iny suels pfi* 
centago, i’or the gradual li- 
quidation of the capital or 
redemption of the fund, as 
shall he deemed proper l3y 
IJis Majesty’s Ministers. 

The twenty-fifth article 
did not form a part of the 
propositions submitted to 
Lord Melville, but is now 
introdiict:d by the Commiu 
tec of Covrespondeiice, and 
is as folUnvs, viz, 

25th. 'i'liat, in order to 
give tlie utmost possible ex- 
ten aou to the commerce of 
private nicreliaiits, and at 
tiie same time to secure 
tlio Company’s exclusive 
trade to and from C^hina, 
private ships he not permit- 
tetl to go farther eastward 
than Toint llomania, at tlie 
entrance of the China Seas, 
and to the northward not 
beyoiu! the equinoctial line. 

NJJ. Should it be tlje 
intention of Government 
that private traders shall be 
excluded from the Spice 
Islands, the limirs ought then 
to be for tiicm not to go 
to the eastward of the Straits 
of Bally, nor to the north' 
ard of tlic Liuev 


25th. If the object advert- 
ed to in this proposition ciua 
be obtained by exclusion from 
the dominions of the Em- 
peror of China, and a pio- 
hibition to import tlic produce 
of that country without li- 
cense from the Company, it 
will be preferable lo the mode 
herein suggested, 'rherc seems 
to be no reason for excluding 
the private trade from ihQ 
Spice Islands. 
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Jt a General Court the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the EaU-Indit% 
held on Thursday^ the 2d April 

Mituitos of the hist Court of the 2.5th ultimo were read. 
The Ohainnan acquainted llic Court that it was 
!}h‘d (or the jnirpos.*. of taLiiv^r into considi ralion the 
papers which were laid l)y the Court of Directors before 
the General Court on the 25th ultimo. 

It was then moved, and after a mature dcliljcration, 
Jlcsolviid IFnaninwiislj^ 'Fliat this t^oiirt having- perused 
the papers laid l)cl‘orc them at the last General Court, 
(les re to express the hi[^h son.se whicli they entertain of 
the cn*eat ability, /cal, and fidelity, with which the 
Direct or.N liave maintained tlie interest of the East-lridia 
Company. 'Fhey return them thanks for the powcrliil 
and convincinjr arguments by whicli they have shewn the 
danger which w ould await the British empire, from open- 
iiig' the trade of India, and the immense advantages which 
die nation ha.s derived, in strengtii, reveneo, teniio»'v, 
rind diaracter, IVoin the capital and the e::orti«ni. of this 
(’tsjioration. 

That althouglj tliis Court v/ill fee! it duty'- on all 
oecadons, to bow to the di‘tcirmin ition of tlie Li gisla- 
7!iri‘, they cannot hut oi^serve witl* ( xtreme concern, 
dial no proposition is suggested of an Inr/'eascd or further 
dividend, either now <)r hc.eaficr^ or advantage of any 
kind wliatever, to the Proprietors of Mast- India S'oek ; 
not wiihsianding tlic ncgocialioii for l/n; renewal ol’ o; 
Charter, in 1793, begun with a proposal for an incre.. ;e 
of dividend of two per cent,, which Ch uter (>pened the 
trade but in a 11 mi led and partial degree ; and not with- 
standing that, while such gicat and prooressive advan- 
tages have been olitaincd for tlie ]>iihlic at huge', the 
ProprKilors tiieinselve.s hare made little more tlian com- 
iiifm inter<*st of their money. That now^ to' he called 
uj/ou to part with an undermed p’oportion of a trade 
thus established, and maintained hittierto at their sole 
rxpeiice, withonl any consideration for the same, seems 
to ihein to be wiioliy inetiuitablc. Under these impres- 
sions, this Court confides to the Iliaioralila Court of 
Directors the care of its iiilevc'.ts in the farther negiicia 
tion for a new Charter, trusting to the justice of liiiur 
fellow citizens, as well as to Ilis Majesty’s Guvcrnme it 

1 2 and 
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nnd to Parliamont, that they shall receive tl)at liberal 
r,' I'nicntj wliicli they regard themselves as so eniiueiitiy 
to at tli(‘ hands of their country. 

/a. ‘ L>jat the* Directors be requested to rcjK)rt tiieir 
proceedings, fiom lime to lime, to this Court. 

That this Court cannot contemplate the essential 
change proposc'd in the constitution of the Company, l)y 
ait unrestrained trade to and from India, without great 
concern and ap]n'chension ; not so UMcii on account of 
the injury to v/ldch it will subjec/: the (>*mpan\ in tlieir 
commercial privileges and profits, as on accouuL of tlic 
tendency which such a c'«ange must have to ailcct the 
system estahlislicd by the Legislature, for t'lc civil and 
political government of the Company’s territorial posses, 
sious, whih,t it is not at all likely to afford to the coie,- 
mcrcial interests of this country the advantages expected 
from it. 

Slioiild, therefore, the opening of the trade to 
l>e the ultimate determination of Parliament, this (,'o nt 
cannot but express its hope, that all due care will he 
taken to accompany the enlarg/ inents uliich sl.all bo 
given ,io individuals in the Indian trade, with sucli re- 
gulations us shall most elVcctually guard against the dan. 
gers to which those enlargements might expo.e ll.c 
existing system of Indian administration. 

Draft of a petition to tlic Honorable, Ilonse of Com^ 
mo ns w as read 

It was then moved, and on the rpu stion, 

Itesoh'cdj Tliat this Court do approve the above pe^ 
tition. 

The Court tlicn, on the question adjournetL 


Letter from the Disputation appointed bij the Conrt 
of Directors to the Right Honorable the Earl at 
Buckinghamshire. 

My Lord, Kast-Inclia House y 15/// 1012. 

The correspondence between die Picsidcnt of the lloaul 
cd’ Commissioners, on the part of His Majesty’s (jovrni. 
meut, aiivl the Court of Diiectors of the East -1 iidia Com- 
pany, on the subject of the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, having been laid before the General Court of Pro- 
prietors, we now, in consequence of the resolutions of dial 

bott v'. 
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body, propose to ourselves the honor of continuing the cev- 
responJcnce with your Lordship, and cspcci:i\lv to icply to 
tlie letters of the late President, dated the and i ]t\ of 
March, and to his Observations accompanying the torincr of 
these letters. 

In the first place, however, permit us to olTcr some remarks 
ou the outlines ot the ncgociation, as far as it has hiihcito 
advanced, and on tlie o|)position which has begun to shew it- 
self to certain propositions, respecting the necessity and im- 
portance of which His Majesty’s Goveimucnt anti the Ea.si- 
India Company appear to have entertained similar seniimcnts. 

it is manifest, from the letters written on t!ic part of the 
C6urt of Directors, that they have coincMnpiaicd wlili the 
utmost reluctance such an enlargement of the trade to India, 
as seemed to be desired by His Majesty’s Ministeis, because 
they bclicvetl that tlic commercial advantages expected from it 
to this country would not be realized, and feared that it might 
eventually endanger the vsccurity of the Ihit\h possessions m 
the East. We must desire on the pa;‘ 4 i' ilio Couit of Di^ 
rectors, distinctly, and in the face of i.hc conntiy, to state 
tills opinion, not as advanced without conviction, to serve a 
cause, but as the genuine result of siith knowledge and cxjie- 
rieiicc as the Couit possess, upon a subject rcspci riug which 
they have better means of iiifoimation, than any of those as- 
sociations vvljo are now eager to take full possession of tlic 
Eastern trade, and upon wliirli also it is certainly malctial 
that the Public should form just ideas. We have, indeed, 
yet seen no arguments advanced, in answer to tlmse reasons 
which the Couit have ofFered against the opening of the 
tiade, and p'aiticularly against the expectation of the givjt 
incicasc to be produced by such a incasiiic in the exports from 
this country to India, and the imports thence. Lord Mclviiie 
has signified his concurrence with the Coint, in thinkin;'; that 
the public will be disappointed, at least at first, in iliis ex- 
pectation , and though his Lordsliip has said, that ‘‘ the 
“ Court do not appear to have succe<\led in estabbsliing the 
proj)osition, that any dctiimcnt Will arise to the Public 
inteicst, either lierc or in India, or ultimately even to the 
‘‘ interest of the Company themselves, from the introduc- 
tion of private advcnturcis,” we must beg leave to oliservc, 
first, that we cannot doubt, tlic introduction of private 
adventurers,” which his Loidship had in view, was less ex- 
tensive tlian is now likely to be contended for by some poi tions 
pf the public, and was connected, in his mind, with limi- 
tations 
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tations anJ vcstilctijns h\ tl.o ccndtict of tlie tnJe, wliicU 
those who claim tlic largest of^ening tif it exclude ; and, se- 
condly, that several icabons which the Couit have uiged, to 
shew tliat much dctiiment would arise iVorn a general open- 
ingof tlie trade, rcinain nnansvvered, citlicr in liis Lordship’s 
lettejs, or in any ot the public rcsolutitms we have yet seen. 
Until ot late, iliegencial language luld on the subject of 
the Indian iiadc was jathcr tint the merchants of Great 
IJritain should be allowed to apply their iudiistry to such bran- 
ches of it, and lo such ports of the Indian Seas, as the com- 
incicc ot the Company did not embrace, than that they 
should inv 2 <!c the jioition of the trade which the Com[>any 
car/n d on. j;. t »;ow bale is said about the advantages to be 
clciivcdhom ac^cn'nrcs lo the* unexplored parts of India, and 
the oSjecTs likf.lv to be most \vaiml\ coiilcnded foi aic not 
new awcossiors oi contn.ico'c to ibc uufvon, hut a transfer of 
riuicb ot those biar-ctn. sol nado, aba.n!y earned on by tiv' 
Contpany in Lonvlcn, to individuals m tlie out|)orts. Tli''. 
Jaigc* con.cossions il' brl. rcipufcJ tioni ilic Coinp^iny hy His 
JMjjesty's Cb)V' •in.iCin app'M! only lo have eiKtnna;;vd tiic 
nuiclianis of ike f;idpo-;> ro make s. li fu.lh-. dv.uands ; u ■ 
gardlcs.^, as it wouM svem, oi ill** fidideal v u.-setpicia ih.u 
might ensue hum a compliance wiih them, and a|f^):’.ieij(iy 
unaware, too, licit the coi p;Maie* capacity of die Ljst-ln iia 
Company i; perpetual, au>l cannoi he annulled, even if the 
•jiuililitd monopoly they ha\o enjOyed were lo cL.ise. 

We arc conri knt, mv Lraik it w.^s nt.t t :c iiucriiicm of 
His Alaicslyk-J Aiiniotvis, th U tire ' bI^t- India Company 
should he hjokeii down and tlc-^poiljd of those faculties, ne- 
cessary to civdole ii to pcrfiirni the ini|)ortant part assigned to 
it by ine Lcgislraure in the government of tlic Briiisli empire 
in ti.e Last , a part whicn probably it will be allowed to have 
pei formed W'cil, and with more safety and advantage to the 
mother country, tlian any other system, hitherto thought of, 
could have done. "I'lie benefits accujing to iliat government 
by the reciprocal aids of ic venue and coinmeice, the poweis 
of which are united in the constitution of the Company, in 
a way peculiar to it, have been often seen and fully acknow- 
ledged, and wcic it r.ocessarv, it would be easy to enlarge 
upon ih.cm. These powders have now become so incorpo- 
larcd, that it is impossible to separate tliein, without cs5cn- 
iiaily endangering the wliolc of a system that has proved in 
p;act)cc emiiicmly useful. If, therefore, the commercial part 
cf liia: n were now to be destiny cd, the political fuuc- 
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t.:.5:is exercise.] hy the Cojiipany wr.nUl Kl; s > wcnivni ’vl, 
Jicccssaiilv to Ining into view quesiion^j ot ilu liisi iiniX)it(in(‘o 

liie satecy of the Rritisli empire in jij.Ii.i, aii.l uf tiic 
.Br’iish constitution at home. 

W'c hence assurctliy rely, that the wi^lom of Pailia- 
ment, and tlu; sense of the nation in :!;cnetMl, will ic- 

sist those rash a»ui v’olont innovaiimis upon the system of tlie 
Convpanv, Avhich tlie merchants or dilihrcnt towns, jno- 
ceecling- upon ihcoictiral ideas, and ovciloohinj; mo l maiciia^ 
tacts, n.'nv appeal to intend, wiilioiu :inv ccitainty, even of 
extending tJie commerce <jf tins country, but to die un- 
a voidable detriment of its political interests abioad and its 
fii..mcia! intc>ei>t at homc, 

It WMS in contemplation dangers less immediate anti- 
alarming tlim the designs now avovvi d tincateii, that the 
Coiiit so earnestly proposed, that the renewed of the Chailcr 
should proccc<l, with certain moddicarimis, upon the basis 
of the Act of I793» winch made the Coinpuiy the mcdiuiii 
of the enlargements of private tiade : hut having been forced 
to depart fiom this mvliminaiy prinripde, wliich they still 
maintain consults ;Jie true jvniicy of tin:, ctnintry, and the 
sacrifice of which they may obsetve, hy the May, inflicts 
gtcat injury upon ad the plicate inteicbts aial parties engaged 
fn the Indian tndc, as e.'tahlished hv that Act, paiticulaily 
on the commamlcrs and olliccis of the ('ompany’s sliips, 
whose professional metits arc iinlve»sa’.!y a knowlcdgcd, the 
Court a:v, however, peifectlv safi'dted, tioni tlv: aNSUianccy 
aiicadv given by His Majesty « Mnfisrcis from tiic beginning, 
iliar a.«\ riiiaigcmciits w'hich may be given in the loilsan 
tiade ‘hall I’c accompanied v/irh sucli p;ovi' ic,''s, :is will 
giMicl against tlic dautgens t») whith such enhogements might 
^fiherwise expose the existing system. 

Several of the precautions necessary in this view were 
CiUggcsfcd in the submitted by tb.e I^cputation of the 

Court to Lord Melville, on rlie 4(h March; and i:pon thestv 
and the Ohseruati'jn^ made on them hy him, we now feel 
ourselves called upon further to olfcr some cducidaiions to 
your r.ondship. 

( Artick^ r, 2, 3,) On tlie very important head of tlie 
China trade, permit us, my LoiJ, to remark, that al- 
though tlie security of the revenue is doubtless a very he con- 
?>klcKJtiori for His Majesty’s Government and for raihamcnt,, 
yet the Company do nor undcr?;and that the continuance of 
their exclusive privilege in this trade is rci-tcd on considera- 
tions 
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lions of revenue alone, nor tliat it cnjglit to be aSccfctl hy 
aiw vary I c irc unis ranees in that branch of the public 
affairs, 'fhe Company Icivc the actual possession ot tlie 
nionopc>ly of ilrai tiailc, which was given them for nanonal 
purposes, aiul by ilie perpetuity of their coiporale capacity 
must be more cajable ot maintaining it against the compe- 
tition of private nicrclunts, than those mcrcliants would !>c 
to drive them Out of it. 15ut such ct mpeiiiion would be 
ruinous to ilic public interests ; for the I'ompany already 
supply the nation with as much as it wants of China commo- 
dities, which aic almost entirely used for home cousiiinption, 
and exports woollens and metals of tliis country, to the 
amount of a million ^tclling annually, at a loss to themselves 
clniing war. coin petition, the cost of teas, and other 

China aiticles, would he enhanced, the prices of our staples 
lowered there, and it individuals could possess themselves of 
the trade, the exports in those at tides which they could not 
sell to piofit would be lo^t to the country. A sliugglc, thcie- 
fore, between i!ic Company and individuils, could only 
produce ruinous ciuiscquences to both. I'lic jealousy of the 
Cfiiucsc government, which now allows only one port of that 
vase cmpiie for all its foicigu commerce, and subjects the 
Kuropean residents at Canton to a confinement to their fac- 
101 ics for six months of the year, and to hattishment to Macao 
for the oilici six months, would undoubtedly take alarm at 
tho ingress ot iiukdimtc numbers of unconnected Knglish- 
incn from I'nrop'C, auvl if it did not at onr« exclude them, 
would soon be induced to lio so, by the disorders which 
would not fail to follow , and which arc on the piescnt li- 
mited scale of intercourse, pi evented or palliated only, by the 
extreiTK* caution and established usages of the Cinnpany’s 
siipra-cargocs. . 'i'hus the trade would be* entiicly lost to the 
country, ami with it not only the export of a million of its 
manufactures annually, but a revenue of four millions, with 
the fleet of excellent ships now employed in that commerce, 
to the great inconvenience of the people at laigc, the ruin of 
particular classes, and the complicated injury of the state. 
The resort of American ships to Canton, without either 
hindiancc from the Chinese or consequent disorder, aflords 
no parallel to the ease of an open trade froip Great Britain 
and Ireland to China. "1‘hose Americans, few in number, 
cai Tying thither only silver, and carrying away silk cloths as 
well as tea, derived tlicir reception and protection very much 
from the orderly English factory long established there, who 

have 
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'j-'ivc cn-.lurexl ti«Mtinent \]\c Cii’iH‘sc ncninicnt, t'> 

whicli no i^‘|vo.sciU.Ui\o of 1 (i* \jtj(.‘sfv conM submit. Wc 
'lie ihorcfosc, iny liOol, liuu si.tii piovisinns will 

iutrodured into ti'.e irjv. I'lntrlcr^ ns \vi!i e i-j tu.'iil^ soenrj 
f'li'' ‘'U.'it ( i li.idc: to ilic ( '(?m(\iMy .:nd the ninirm, 

oj tbn mannti ii b::s IntluMto Ixcn OPjovtil. 

f ^ht 'ich ^V' submit, lb*!l this oissci va-tioii ouohr t ) 
Mui ihiis : ‘‘ 'Tli^s piojK^snb^n on^\ht to 1 h.‘ Hcu'dcil to; wjth 
tiu' rcsorvntion, ho\vcvttr, tliat the C xovt i r.m< nts Indi.i 
onoiu to hr rest'i'Jcd from’’ making* iiny alt* labou in tluj 
latf's of rl^e durics sai)' iioivjii by ilic auiiioi in Kn.;l.i3)il, 
or lint iiu v may Iv.-irai’ror sanction. 

^.) To tin* ( oncessi('.n on this hc i l, ue wldi ir 
be arklctl, that tite (’oinpany sliall have a Fast p:ii*o for all 
’he sab jv rr«; tii*' . idial! sirpplv ro the CiovcmiriCm. 

fy!yl'rr:b ) As the i(*nutnment (jF tl. ' |>i ivinc Irade to 
end froin India to tlu^ port o+ i ondon IvV an a:ti(Ie ot cs* 
‘'Ciiliji irnpon'int'e on tne v.hole ol tivj pin^nr ij'jesrion, m.- 
'oivinjs the sab'ly of the Cotn;Mnv, ir may he expedieiUj di 
vve siaie souKovlrt: fitlly liie v.uious and pcAveriiil ( onsiiicr;?^ 
tiop.N O)' \7l)!rh the propiiety and necessity ol ilic tina'OK, 
rest. ('onsideraiions ic!a»e to ii>e, iis.n-cs reniioin, 

rnavoidably, fiom ih(‘ nature of the Cf’-npanv, whiui hje 
pf.-iuiral, as well as coinmerci tl pin pose. >, it is maUni d* 

!■> preset VC ; t'loni tlie law ci’ ‘lie le.n 1 , ‘In (W^inet 
of indivi Inals ; the ci>n\ enien’' v ‘d t!,e ^ eAi'oi •. luni *1 
indi'in commodities} and tiie secie: y <o ti ,-:;b!ie le- 
* rniie. 

i'Vom the first insiiturl(>n o'r i'jj l^-ist-iobi (?e>j'npajr, , 
lb. V have used the port ot i.»oii'io:i rm y ; an. t toe pietCu ^ 
nt’ their imports hv public auctioii is also ai- 

n:ot coeval wit!\ tiie Company. 

"j he tiiilitv which dictated t!ie ti'^t oi llrc.^'c r>i 'J". ticcs r; 
ol}\!ou‘. ; a litila considcrat on v ni show’ fih: > 'I’.ei to Ir' y^ ^: 
r>>ore ncco.ssai v. It piivafc huryanen;; :o -r ."•: i- iu^wim 
iiidivi'beds, and from d'-y to da v, wo.'" 3 . w*. i m me s.*;es 
'd tlic 'Meat impoitH ot ilie Coin[».iP. iio'.v many Coijiy 
'■oil’d be open rbr oallu.sion, impv..dtion, and ahe.o ! it 
Hon’td be imp( asib’.e the bn.->iness conid i-M> ‘‘ii In «h.itway, 
.M)d tile very lia.bie.Ev of it -"-o susp*' ion, w-.mM )x; cnouyh to 
il stroy the coiifidcnee ol the propiietois and the piiPn,.. 

I» sides, the impo*. taiions ol die Ci-mpinv cmiiinjr in hv crs 
. i stmed icaious, ic .'^mted tlio ccn»cn;en*jc ot ail partiv., 

* o ’I‘-’ Svi.C" ‘Onnd v,l>o ce ('.ii: .il siaUal svasor*', 
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public, which would afford the opportunity to buyers 
to resort from all parts, foreign as well as domestic, to ihor.c 
sales. 

In the ninth and tenth yeais <jf King Willidin the Thin?, 
the I.#eglslature inrerpo^sed to prohibit the sale of Rast-Iinlia 
goods, otherwise than by public auction ; and in the next 
year of that piincc it was also enacted, that East India 
goods should be sold only In London. Thus the law at 
present stands. 

The iminediate object of the legislature, in these enact- 
ments, appears to have been the secuiity of the; levenue, 
then appointed to be dciivcd from the customs laifi on 
Indian goods imported : And nothing so effectual could be 
devised for that security, I'o brmg the imports to one 
place ; to have them lodged under the keys of the Govern - 
me nt officers' ; to have tlicni sold publicly, in the presence 
of those officers ; and, finally, to have the duties, thus 
caicfully ascertained, collected through the medium of the 
Company, with hauily auy charge: the Nvhole of this 
practice is the most complete provision tint can he imagined, 
against defect, fra^vl or expense, In realizing this branch of 
levninc to the p ibiic. 

But if tills v/as material in the time of King William, 
when perhaps the revenue fioin Kast-India goods, inclu- 
ding China, did not exceed .i’100,000, how essential must 
it ho at present to the State, when that icvenuc exceeds four 
millions I 

With all the care now taken, and when London is the 
only lawful place of importation, it is well known that 
teas, shawls, silks (piohibited, for the encoumgomeut of our 
own manufactures), and other articles, are at the preseni 
time, to some extent, smuggled on shore fn>m the East- 
India ships, notwitlistanding the penalties of the law ; and 
when, in addition to the legal penalties, the orFcndiug par- 
ties, if the Company’s servants, arc liable to fuiihcr fines 
and mulcts on all illicit trade. But tbc iiope of evading the 
heavy duties will ever continue to operate on persons, who 
look no fuither than tlieir own immediate profit or conve-' 
niencc. 

Every deviation from the established usage would so far 
destroy its simplicity and efficiency, and open the way to 
abuses. Suppose the importations to be allowed ti) go only 
to one oiitport, a new establishment, new cxiy.iice, new 
Uunldej would be cicatcd, and a chuimel opc icu ici smug- 
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fraud, and abuse. What would it be, then, if se- 
veral v)utporrs were opened for the landing and sale of In- 
dian and Chinese goods ? 

Unt this still supposes the Company, either foi itself or 
fi)r piivatc tiudeis, to be the only medium of inipoitation. 
If, hf)wever, all individuals were to be allowed to import, 
and into all the ports of the United Kingdom, ‘especially if 
it were allowed to employ ships of small but then, which 
drawing little water, could run into obscure ports in the re- 
mote part« of England, Scotland, and Ireland, whcie would 
be the practical>iiiiy of any safe control ? Legions of Cus- 
tom House and Excise officers must he appointed, at a very 
great expense ; and after all, where the duties are so liigh as 
they are, espeeiahy on the ai tides of tea, silk, and fine 
muslins, smuggling without end must he expected. If pri- 
vate slugs were allowed to go to the Eastern Islands, they 
could find means to proem c tea*; and if also allowed to re- 
turn to lire outports, smuggling in that article would be by 
far the most gaining trade. 

At present the duties upon Easc-lndia goods arc collected 
and paid in London, at a very small expense to (jovem- 
mi nt, and to tlie full extent to which llicy ought to he paid. 
This followR, because the value of the goods is ascertained 
by competiritm at the Company’s sales. Were every port 
to have its India House, wh'^.re would he this gencial com- 
petition ? The same goods which pay tlie duty ffci valorem^ 
would be liable to one amount of duty at Fuvvcy, to another 
at Dublin, to a third at Port Glasgow ; all differing from 
eacli o her, and from tiiat paid at London. T’heic would 
be no remedy for this inconvenience, whatever may he said 
by interested persons to the central y. The endless vai ieiy 
of Indian corninodincs, lenders it impossible that lliey should 
generally pay what are called rated <!utics, of so much |)er 
piece, or so inucli per yard. Pepper may pay a fixed sum 
by the pound, and sugar by the bundled weight; but the 
hfapic article of piece goods, and many oihers, ever 

be rated bv the value, quantity being no just ciltcricn. 

It ilierefore follows, fioin what has been above observed, 
that were the trade to be c.irried to the outpoits of die United 
Kingdom, the revenue drawn from Indian gtxids must he 
greatly diminished, and the charges of collecting it greatly 
increased. 

Let it be next inquired, what would be ih.’ effect of 
5uch a change on ddferent interests ; the persons already 
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possessed of valuable property employed for the Indiai^ 
Hade, the cxpoitors of India commoditirs Iroin this coim-' 
liv, and on the East-lndi:i Company itself? 

The City of I.ondoii, in tlicii corpoi ate capacity, ascon- 
.scrvattJis of the Thames, and all classes of persons in the 
rnctropo'is, \vho arc engaged in the building and ouUit of 
ihips, in the carriage, warehousing, sorting, buying, and 
s/lling r)f the Company’s goods, have also a diiect interest in 
the pn sent discussion. 

The East-lndia Dock Company have likewise a very 
gf-eat and obvious interest in keeping the Indian trade in the 
Port of London. 

With respect to the re-export trade in Indian commodities, 
al least three foinths of the imports from India have hitherto 
been for the siipplv of the continental markets. The foreign 
buyers repose confidence in the regularity and publicity with 
which the Company’s sales are conducted. When the trailc 
was s(dcly in tl\c hands of the Company, the particulars of 
tlicir cargoes were pul)li4icd imiricdidtely on ilie arrival ot 
t!)c ships, ai: ! ‘hstiibutcd ail over the continent. Notices of 
the a he sold, and peiiods of sale, were also puh». 

lished fi;r flic like distribution. I’hc sales of‘cacli uescrlp- 
f'on rf goods were made at stated peri^jd^’, twice in the year* 
The buyers, of course, knew the state of the maiketatihe 
time of coming to the sale, and the purchases were made un- 
ilt r an assni .iHce. that no more goods, of such dcseiipiion, 
wofild he dispO'.e t of K-fore tlic next sale. Hence they lud a- 
certainty of liic market for six months. This established a 
solid con idcnc?, which vciy much benefited tlie sales. Such 
confidence has, no doubt, been much weakened since I793> 
vrhcii [irivate pc seno were partially cidmitted into the trade. 
The ch-ef object of the piivatc trader being, as ii always 
iniisr be, to obtain prompt sales to meet the payment of bills, 
East-lndia goods are frequently resold, while they remain in 
the Company's warehouse, merely by a transfer of vouchers. 
The goods, when so sold, will produce fiom five to ten per 
cent, moifc, than when in the hands of individuals. This is 
particularly the case as to drugs, which are subject to great 
adulteration. 

T’lio confiilence tliiit has been entertained of the Compa- 
ny’s rcgulaiity and fair dealing has been such, that the fo- 
reign buyers have given their orders to their correspt^ndents iu 
i^ondon^ on the faith merely of the descriptive marks ; and 
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•roods, on their arrival on the Continent, frccincntly pass 
liirougli vaiioiis hands, betorc they ate tinaliy nnjiackal. 

l>y the mode proposed, it is to be feaied ilie foiejgn buyer 
will cease to be at any certiiinty as to his [Jurchases and the 
c|uality of rlte-cominodities, and fliis may, eventually, lead 
ioreig!iers to look directly to India, for the supply that has 
hirlu rto been furnished ihioiio;h the medium of this coutilry. 

. To speak now ot the cifects oi' the proposed change upon 
the interests of the Company. And liist, with lespect to tlie 
East- India trade, properly so called, as contradistinguished 
iVoni the impurts ft oin China. Il tlie mode of private sale 
of Indian goods in evciy town in the kin.nloni wcic intro- 
duced, would not the stuedand the public sales, to whit h 
the Com[)any arc restiictcd, be continually aiuicipatcd, and 
consequently the supply of the foieigii maikets he so also; 
though on the whole, these markets conid luit take olF more f' 
Could these sales, tlien, secuic a general asscanblage of 
buyers? Could it be icckoned upon, rliat tbc Company’s 
goods would go off, as they usually liavc hiihcito done, at 
tile sales ? Could the prices be expected to indemnify the 
Companv, when die market sliould l)c i(>vvrT‘d by die neces- 
sity or impatience of p.ivaie imjKiiteJs r Conbl tiie icalr/.a- 
tioii, in money, of the Company’s Inddaii imports be de- 
pended on : that veaii/uion, st>ncressarv lo th? linances of 
tiic v?t>mpany ? and if i-.ot, how could die turen'o/ td ihciv 
affairs be preserved? how couiil tli v pay toi expmts to 
India? how touid tiiey malnta.n die rijvrt wf v'h:| s llj-y now 
employ in their Indian commcice ; a fiect so c-sary itn- tiie 
tran^'portatioii of ticjops and stoics and w.odikc services in 
Jndia-? And if the Cumpany’s i.ifiian comm-jicc tailed, and 
so much of the liuiian wcie to ouipoitvS, 

wlmt must becmiie ofin. my oi t!ic Co.ii;}..o.y *s \\l\ iifs, w.irc-. 
I'lOuscs, and other arucies ot dead siock, (oimcd at a vast 
expense, in con.'icquen c of ilii'i Iniiian ii ade? Aiid ^hcrc 
would be the b-'iieht to the nation by tlr; i.Jiangc ? Would 
it he any thing else hut transieiring IJrisiol, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Dublin, that wnicli London now has? 
Woukl It be really any accession of bciiefir to the empire at 
brae f 7\nd wh.it, lo look towards India, would b.i the 
effect of an unlimited trade troin the outporis of Great Bii- 
tain and Ireland to all those regions ? Would it be possible 
fo enforce the regulations whicii His Majesty’s Ministers 
think absolutely aeeessaiy, for nrcveiuing an uneonti oiled 

intercourse 
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intercourse with the East, and for averting the evlis that 
would ensue from it ? 

These (jucstions, to add no more, ought to be very clearly 
and satisfactorily aii'weied, before so great a change is at- 
tc'.npted, before an order of things that has subsisted so long, 
ami done so well, is subverted and destroyed. If great arid 
sudden innovations ought, at all times, to be regarded with 
caution anri distrust, surely ought those in particular, which 
arc proposed by men for their own immediate advantage. 

But what are tlie arguments with which the merchants 
of the (jutports may be supposed to enforce their claim ? 
Natural r-giit; — the freedom of trade; allowing every 
man to carry on his own business in his ov. n way; the 
od um of the principle of monopoly; the disadvantage 
with which they would carry on the trade, if they were 
obUged to bring back their ships to London, instead of 
their own ports; the disadvantage to the country con- 
sumers. 

To all this it maj' be replied, that supposing the whole 
true, are these arguments ot weight and value sufficient to 
overturn the present long established system of the Com- 
pany, and to endanger so large a portion of the public 
revenue.? As to the arguments from natural right, &c., 
such arguments must always be limited by considerations 
of practical good. The only practical arguments that 
occur in favor of the outports, are the advantage to the 
merchants themselves and to the country con&umers. Now 
what is the amount of this advantage ? l.et it not be 
forgotten, that at present it is problematical, at least, 
whether any great Indian trade can be established by the. 
private merchants; that, at any rate, the chief part of 
Indian goods imported into England is intended for re-ux- 
portation ; that London is the fittest port and mart for the 
foreign trade, especially since the Warehousing Act; 
that there is really little consumption of Indian goods in 
the interior of this country; and that if no great accession 
of trade should be bi ought to the country by the private 
merchants, then they will have sacrificed the existing sys- 
tem, without obtaining even the object for which the 
sacrifice was made. 

It may perhaps be said, that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
has public sales, and that yet there are sales on account of 
individuahs of the same articles the Company import. 
But this will form no parallel case a> to the Coyiipaniesy 

nor 
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nor is there any great question of rci'niife concerned. 
The only arLicle imported by the Hudson’s B.iy Companv 
h furs. The sales of this article, on private account, are 
also by auction, and it is believed confined to f^nndon. 
The whole is comparatively a small alfair, Ltid Ciiu be of 
DO weight in the present question. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it seems most certain, that 
on such slender gronn<l<, with respect to advantage (and 
advantage as before mentioned on!\ to be taken from 
London for the oiitporu), with so little certainty of estab- 
Jifihing any great trade to or from India, with such immi- 
nent hazard to the East- India Coin[Miiy and to the reve- 
iiiic. It would be contrary to ibe prudent policy winch 
this nation has generally observed, and most unwise in 
itself, to venture upon so groat an innovation, some of 
the ell’ects of wliicb were pointed out to the I'rcsidcnt of 
the lioard of Coiiimissioners throtj ytiars ago (printed 
papers, page 30), cilccts, which, by Ins silcnC(‘, he seems 
to have admittod : and, in a word, it may be appre- 
hended, that they would amount to ilie destruction of the 
Company’s Indian trade, tlioir ffidiaii connnercial e-itab- 
lisliments, their luduiri shipping, and linallv le.ive the 
C’hina monopoly so insulated and unsupported, as to bring 
that also, at length, to its fall, and with it, the whole, 
fabric of the Company, and the gre.it reveunu* now so 
easily realized through its medium ; nor can it be at all 
doubted that, in sucli case, the China trade would also 
be lost to llie nation. 

It is not irrelevant to this subject to adve.rt to a passage 
in the history of the Dutcli Easi-India Company, under 
l!ie year 1602. The plurality of East-India partner, 
ships or societies, at t:iis tiini, formed in Holland, 
creating much disorder and clashing in that commerce, 
‘‘ tlie States-General suiniiioued before them the Direc- 
tors ol all those Companies, and obliged them to uniti?, 
for the future, into one, to whiedi United Company 
“ the stares granted the sole commerce to Eitst-lndia 
for twenty-one years from the 20t:h March 1602,’’’ 
They had, in conse;pience, several Chambers ot East- 
India Commerce in Holland, as Amsterdam, Middicburgh, 
&c. but they were all under one united Direction.^ 

(Article 

• See Anderson’s CoramMce, and MaopheKO.fs Anuols of Coir- 
merce, utidor 
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{Ariirlt: ’‘L) In tirj of Kint?; the Corn- 

pany wt i(! ii!l iwofl I’r. l? pi*ro;’i;. on tiio private-trade. 

{AriicL: S.) ^! i!iv i j-iMii. . lo i lv Ujjoii thf si'ctli article 

M'iil al<o aiKPV to ho , whic'i iiavc properly fonn- 

cd ii 'hi; I of ih W o no ‘o, 1 oCi eloro, only oh-^erve here, 
ih.iL t!h‘ p • no . o. s!)!;i> to .^aii iro.ii tiie cMitj)orts, will 
«;o \h-j ’ in. fhiiiv ti 10 ) 01*0 tiie iot na sts of tho^e who 
were into llie Liuli in trade by tlie .ict of 17.93; — to 
incrca c iliv* daiKpo* of colunizntiou ahroad ; — and of in- 
jury lo tlie revuioe, bv , at home, as well as 

anotlier dan^yer to be o »tii-ed in the next ari*eie. 

{ylrtidc \0,) Ti i. not only to all onr Indian posses- 
sions that I he e\|'()rl.iln>n ol inditary •^loroh on^ht always? 
lo be proliiljitet*, bnl also to tin* nnmiirous i.shnids in tiic 
Kastern Seiea iniiu'ouetl by a vindictive race of people, 
wlu> usay hi' leady, ntil i>idy to buy warlike •^tore^*, but 
to eiuyeu: Knupieans in then* (jnarivls, and the sailini*- of 
ships iVoin the oulporl:> wdl ceruunly increase tlie danj^cr 
ol tliesi‘ evils. 

{/Irlich^ IK) Tlie cxisliter law, as to piece p;ooJs, 
enald. the Coni))any to eonnne the importation of that 
artii le to sir niMjives. rhev have never avail ‘d tlieni- 
-'eivi's of ihi^ jjiiV'hye; l;al vet it may be projicr to 
continne ii, lieean -' “M ;ie ivypniar and constant emplov- 
ment <ji‘ ili-* ni.umbe;: iirvrs, under the exist in|G;’ systenn 
•* of loc.d neintUifem nid* is a matter of coiK'^nhjnenctN 
not likelv to hi; otherwise so well ^-uarded, and tha^ threat 
importaiioiis of piece goods would operate against the 
home inannfactmes, wlidst a smaller select iiupoi laiien; 
would l)(! usv d\d, 

{jirlide I'J.) Tisciv is a new reason for the same 
restrict ion in favor of the Coiup;iny in the article oi* 
raw siik, hecan-e se.ch a general competition is now r(» 
be opened against t..e:n, a id because^ Uiey have, at grear 
expense in a long course oi yeais, by means of their own 
establishments, broughi the raw-silk of Bengal, which 
they export, u> a ifigh ^tale of perfection ; — and if that 
article is lel'i to the competition of individuals, who will 
often have to re-.oi’t U) the agency of indolent natives, t!ie 
quality of the article may be expected materially to fall, 
and the silk manufacturers of tins country to be much 
W'orse supplied liiaii they are at present. 

It is pro)>cv to add, ou tliis subject, that the restriction 
in favour of t'ac C onipany, in tlie article of piece g<‘ods 
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is l)y no moans of the value it was at first, the demand 
lor that Indian staple being now greatly diniinishcJ in this 
country. 

( Avtxdc 14 J — Lord Melville has observed, on the rea- 
sons which he apprehemls had inllnenccti the Court, in 
proposing that ships of less than four hundred tons should 
not be allowed to sail to India, that though entitled to 

<lue consideration, they do not appear to bo sufficiently 
‘‘ strong to justify the proposed restriction, or the niak- 
‘‘ ing a distinction, in that respect, between ships trad- 
“ ii)g to the Kasi-Indies and toother countries:'’ it is 
tberofon; d(!eined necessary to discuss the proposition 
more* at length. 

In oxaiiuuing the subject of the sixlli proposition, the 
faciliiy which small ships would alford to smuggling, 
were the out ports opened for the disposal of the home- 
waul cargoes, has already been considered. In further 
support of the fourteenth proposition, respecting the 
least size of ships that sliould be pei milted to go to India 
o . *.ecoinitof iiulividuiils, the practici» of the India Com- 
pany, in th(i early part of their intercourse* with the luist, 
might, he adduced, for iliey soon dropped the sin.iller class 
of .shi;)> tor one of five hniidre/l lo is ; but this countr) , 
in its unproved slate of niivigati<ju aufl commerce, has 
lew slii[)s of that burllien, c^xcept tlio^e employed by the 
Kast-lndia Company, tholinnting of ships to be now em- 
ployed in the private-trade to In.iia to four hundred tons-, 
Avas supposed to atfiwd fncihly to the most respectable 
houses, to benefit by the proposed enlargement of the 
trade. 

Every one will admit, that tliere is mure of respocta- 
hiiity in tlie larger cLiss of sliips ; and tins circumstance 
should not altogether be lost sight of widi tlic inliabitaiits 
of India, Tfie inipression of the superiority of our ma- 
ritime strength to that of other nations, and particularly 
of the Americans, who speak the same language, and 
who navigate very small vessels to and from the ports df 
the East, should be kept alive ; and, as a reason of State, 
should have its due weight in the consideration of this 
subject. 

It is not only the respectability of the ^hip that should 
be attended to, but there is also a degree of respectability 
and responsibility attached to the character of the coni- 
mandi.T ixnd of the officers (of whom there is a greater 

L establishment 
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establishment in the larger ships). Their information in 
pre-eminent, particularly in those essential articles of 
nautical sciemee, the variation and the lunar observations 
in the navigation of the Indian Seas, and to and from 
thence. By such men, a better discipline is established 
in those larger ships which suit them : the ships are also 
better armed, and less liable to capture, than vessels of 
the smaller class. The length of voyage requires, not 
only superior equipment and a stouter vessel, but in or- 
der to guard against contingencies of every kind, subor- 
dinate officers and their assistants are indispensable ; be- 
cause, “in the event of the death of the principal officers, 
the knowledge and skill requisite to supply their places, 
especially in cases of emergency, could be derived from 
iiootlicr (juartcr. Small vessels cannot have these neces- 
sary advantages ; an observation which applies, more 
particularly, to such petty officers as carpenters and caulk- 
ers, in respect to matters that concern the hull of the 
ship, and to mechca! men in respect to the crew. 

It has been found by experience, that larger ships can 
bo navigated at a less rate per I on than small ones : hence 
one of four hundred tons will require less rate of freight 
than two of two hundred tons ; a point of economy in 
the conveyance of goods, which is not to be disregarded, 
even in a national view. As India is concerned, the 
smaller vessels v/ill multiply a description of persons in 
the ports and throughout the country, whose conduct 
may have serious efibets on the peace and quiet of the 
Asiatic Governments, from the causes before mentioned. 
The minor ports throughout the country will admit of an 
intercourse and connexion between Europeans and the 
natives, which the vigilance and power of our Govern- 
ments cannot discover nor control. 

The ships employed in private trade should be con- 
strained to navigate with a certain number of Europeans 
outward, so as to prevent, as much as possible, the intro- 
duction of native seamen to this country : and hence, for 
the sake of humanity, a surgeon becomes a necessary 
person, the employment of whom may well comport with 
the size of ships of four hundred tons or upwards, but 
not with those of two hundred and fifty or less. If the 
health and lives of seamen be thought of consequence to 
the State, the larger class of ships should certainly be 
preferred. If the present superior class of West-lndia 

shipping 
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shipping are of four to five hundred tons, where the pas- 
sage is not more tiian six weeks, it appears at least as rea- 
sonable, that those employed in an East-Indian voyage, 
which may last many months,* should be equally compe- 
tent and formidable as the running ships, and not stand 
on a scale beneath those of the first class upon Lloyd’s 
books, so that the premium of insurance upon the goods 
shipped may be kept at the lowest possible rate. 

Whenever such enlargements, as may induce the sub- 
jects of this country to embark very large property in 
the Indian trade, shall be opened to them, it must be 
highly expedient that, for such time at least as may be 
sufficient for the return of one voyage, the utmost pos- 
sible security, which^thc Legislature can devise, should 
be provided, in order to check such hazardous adventures 
as might otherwise be carried on in any description of 
vessel, or under the conduct of characters not suflicicntly 
responsible, and at the risk or cost of the under-writer. 

If an honorable commercial intercourse with India be 
the object, such wholesome regulations will promote it ; 
but if speculations of mere chance outward, and smug- 
gling homeward, should be in the contemplation of any 
adventurers, protection to the fair trader, to the East- 
India Company, and to the revenue, can only be secured 
by some efficient law, respecting the size of the ships, 
and their consequent equipment in stores and force, under 
the conduct of able and responsible commanders and 
crews. 

(Article 16 J The regulations proposed with respect 
to Lascars, arc onl)" intended for a time of war. No 
Lascars should be brought to this country in a time of 
peace. 

(Article 18.^ The existing regulations, as to ingress 
and setllemc nt of unlicensed Europeans into the Com- 
pany’s establishments and territories, to be continued. 
No British subjects to be allowed to settle in any country 
within the Company’s limits, and not under the govern*, 
rnent of the Company. 

(Article 19. J The King’s forces, maintainable by the 
Company in India, not to exceed fifteen thousand men in 
all ; and tins number to be reduced, as may be found 
practicable. 

( Article 20. J If the proposition made by the Com- 
pany, to be henceforth charged so much per regiment of 

L 2 a givsti 
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;i given force, or so much per man, he not adopted, we 
vshall he glad to rcc<*ive any specilio proposition, for 
putting upon u clear and equitable fooling the adjnstincnt 
of accounts between the Pay Office and the Company. 
By any such arrangement, we cannot doubt, that, at 
least, tlie intricacies of the present mode of settlement, 
iiiterly unsatisfactory as it is to the Company, will be got 
rid of, even if the expense should not bo diminished ; 
but will it, for example, admit of any question, whether, 
when the Company have been charged, as they really 
liavc been, with the expense of an entire recruiting 
company at home, as constantly raising recruits, and 
Avhilst, in many instances, the recruits so raised have 
been sent, not to India, but to otljer quarters, the re- 
cruiting company having also been at all times available 
for internal servici;, it can come within the equity of the 
127th clause of the Act of 1793, or ever could have 
been intended to charge the expense of such company to 
the Indian territories ? Or is it just, that the expense of 
the colonel of a regiment, employed either at tiome or 
on the Continent, or perhaps on a furlough stalf appoint- 
ment, should be partly charged to the Kast-lmlia Com- 
pany, and his pay be drawn from them ? As all parties, 
therefore, agree in the propriety of un alteration, the 
sooner it is made the better. 

fArtick 21 ) 'rhe Court of Directors have alread/ 
objected, and must ever object, to the arbitiary inotle 
adopted by a Committee of the House of Commons ui 
1805, for the settlement of the demands of the t'ompany 
on Government. We think it a clear and equitable prui- 
cipJe, that the expense of captures made, and not re- 
tained by the Company, but transferred to His Majesty, 
or by His Majesty restored to the enemy, should be 
charged to the Public. 

The ordinary pay of the Company’s troops employed 
Qn such services, and especially in places out of the 
sphere of India, as in Egypt, should also be placed to 
account of the Public. 

On these grounds we beg leaye to propose, that the 
balance of demands now made by the Pay Office on the 
Company, be set off, by the sums which they are yet 
unpaid for the capture of Ceylon and the Moluccas, and 
for the expedition to Egypt. Even then, the settlement 
will be greatly to the advantage of tJie Public, as the 

Company 
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Coinpauy have made good to the Pay Office a simi ex- 
ceeding two millions, iu addition to which they have, 
since the year 1797, been charged for King’s troops 
beyond the number for which the law obliged them to 
]my, at the average annual rate of about three thousand 
firelocks, besides the officers and seijeaius requisite for 
that number of men. 

(Article 22) As a supplement to tins article, the 
Court cannot help again submitting to consideration, tln^ 
earnest desire and hope of the Proprietors to he. exone- 
rated, out of the general funds of the Compaiiv, from 
the payment of the Property-tax, The dividends of 
other public Companies are tiuis exempted ; mi l it is 
but a small consideration, in the immense concerns of 
the Company, from which the Proprietors liave, on tins 
whole, yet derived only the ordinary interest of money, 
in return for all the hazards their property lias run. 

(Article 23 J The debt of which the Court of Direc- 
tors meant to speak in the twenty-third jnoposition, 
was the whole of the Indian debt, part of which, to the 
amount of about seven millions, has been transferred to 
England. The observation of Lord Melville will coincide 
with this proposition, and the Court of Directors can 
have no material objection to his Lordship’s proviso, 
respecting the reduction of the bond debt at luMiie to 
three millions ; but experience has shewn the inconve- 
nience of contiiiing within narrow limits, by parliamen- 
tary regulation, the amount of this debt. 

(Article 25.) Considering how probable it is, that 
private adventurers will desire to obtain a supply of tlie 
article of tea, in order to be smuggled into this countrv' 
and to foreign parts, and considering also Ok*, importance 
of not endangering the coininerciiil intercourse now per- 
mitted by the Chinese to the British nation, through its 
long established organ, the East-Imha Company, it is' 
obvious, that effectual provision ouglit to be made, in 
some mode or other, for preventing both these evils; unci 
we shall be glad to hear any propositions which were in 
Lord Melville’s contemplation, or may he in your Lord- 
ship?s, as more likely to suit that cmd than the suggeslion 
we have offered. In the mean lime, \vc feel it incum- 
bent upon us to request your Lordship’s aitemion to some 
remarks on* the question of admitting private ships to the. 
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Spice Islands* The demand of all Europe for the spices 
of the Moluccas is sq limited, that one or two or the 
Company’s ships may import a sufficient quantity for the 
supply of it : the division, therefore of this supply among 
the Company and the Merchants in general of this coun- 
try, will leave so little to the individuals of the latter 
class, as to form no object worthy of long and distant 
ciitcrprizo ; not to mention, that spices are now rising up 
ill otlicr parts of the East, which renders these islands 
less important than they have been. The maintenance 
of the Molucca Islands, which produce no valuable com- 
modity but spices, occasions to the Company a heavy 
expense, and can only be compensated by a monopoly 
of their trade ; and if private merchants are to partici- 
pate in that trade, they ought also to bear a proportion- 
able share of the charge of establishment in those islands. 
But tlic spice trade is not the most interesting considera- 
tion belonging to this question. If in any of the islands 
in the Eastern Seas, not belonging to the Company, 
British subjects were to settle, (a thing which the Com- 
pany, even if armed with legal powers, would find it 
difficult to prevent, after those seas should be open to all 
the ships of tliis country,) it would seem impossible to 
hinder them from obtaining, by one means or other, a 
supply of the te£is of China, for the purpose of being 
smuggled into Europe. That object alone might be 
tempting enough to induce a settlement, where no other 
circumstance was sufficiently inviting. And if from this 
motive, or a concurrence of others which might be sup- 
posed, a number of Englishmen were once to unite 
themselves in that quarter, whither new individuals might 
contiiiually resort, and whence, again, they might repair 
to all the ports of the Indian continent, it would seem 
scarcely practicable to preserve the efficiency of regu- 
lations formed, either here or by the Indian Governments, 
for the exclusion of unlicensed persons from their ter- 
ritories. Sucli would be the danger, especially of any 
British settlement in the Eastern Archipelago, not sub- 
jected to tlie government of the Company; a danger 
very seriously to be deprecated : and even in those hell 
by them, as the Moluccas, if they were open to all 
British ships, it may well deserve consideration, whether 
there might not be some liability to danger of the same 

kind. 
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kind. On all these grounds it really seems advisable, 
that British ships from Europe should not have access 
to the Spice Islands, 

Having concluded our remarks upon the proposition 
and observations hitherto brought under disenshion, we 
next beg leave to suggest some other regulations, grow- 
ing out of the general subject now under consideration, 
and of our past correspondence. These, we trust, will 
be found so obviously proper and necessary, as to require 
no enforcing argument. 

26^4 Propositiotu — That no ship shall go from any 
British colony to the East-Indies or China, without tlie 
special license of the Company. 

21 th Proposition . — Private ships going from the United 
Kingdom to India to sail direct from that kingdom thither, 
and from India to that kingdom, without pursuing any 
circuitous route. 

28//i Proposition . — Ships going from this kingdom to 
India, not to engage in the coasting trade of India, but 
to be permitted to go from one port of delivery of the 
original cargo, to another for the full discharge of it. 

We have the honor to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient huml)Ie servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inglis, 

Robert Thornton, 
Jacob Bosanquet, 
W. F. KlP!{INSTONE, 
Charles Grant, 
Edward Parry, 
William Astell, 
George Smith. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Buckiiighamsliirc, 

&c. &c. &c. 


At a Secret Court of Directors^ 

Held on Tuesday, the 28th April 1812. 

The Chairman from the Committee of Corrcspondcacc ic- 
ports lothe Court, that in consequence of the request cohtt*incci 
in the minute of the 20th April, which was communicatrd 
to Lord Buckinghamshire, the Chancellor of the Ex- heejuL’. 
and his Lordship favoured tlie Deputation with an intervi 
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on Saturday, the 25ih instant, at which Mr. Wallace was 
also present. 

At that meeting various points belonging to the present 
ncgociation were touched upon ; but the discussion mainly 
turned on ihc important question of permitting thi: sliips of 
private merchants generally to import goods from India, 
at the outports of the United Kingdom. The J^epiitntion 
urged every thing which occurred to them in support of the 
proposition of tlic Court upon this subject, as involving the 
essential interests of the Company ; bur they found, with 
regret, that the impiessions which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hatl received respecting it, since th^ date of Lord 
Melville’s letter of tile 21st March, were not in consonance 
with ilic seniimcnts of the Court of J^ircctors. 'j"he Chan- 
cellor (^f the Exchequer, lio waver, and Lord Buckingham- 
shire, expressed their intention of communicafing, in wri- 
ting, the iudgment ihev had formed on the subject in ques- 
tion ; and Lord Buckinghamshire having accordingly ad- 
drcv'.cd a letter to the Cliairmin and Deputy Chairman, 
dated the 27th instant, that letter is now laid before the 
Court, 


Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man, referred to in the preceding Minute. 

Gentlemen, India Boards April 2 ^th 1S12. 

In communicating to you the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
Government, after a full consideration of the several points 
which have been brought under their view, in consequence 
of the confeienccs and explanations I have had with you and 
the Deputation, since I had the honor of receiving your note 
of the 3d instant, it is unnecessary for me to enter upon the 
discussion cf the Hints and Observations which have been 
the subject of the correspondence between the late President 
of the Board of Control and yourselves, as far as those 
Hints and Observations have been sanctioned by the General 
Court. 

It was to have been expected, that upon a question in- 
volving the various interests of so large a body as the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of ihe United KingxuDin, as well 
as of the East-India Company, that considerable differences 

^ of 
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of opinion should arise, and that reasons sliould be alleged of 
sufficient weight, to suggest the propiu ty of revising any 
plan whiih might originally have been concerted. 

Under such an impression, Lord Melville, in his letter of 
the 2ist ultimo, dcsiicd it to he distinctly understood, that 
public discussion, In the further pi ogress of the measure, 
might possibly produce an alteration in some of the deiaiis, 
as: well as legulations of a different dcscrij:)tion fioin those 
which were then suggested. 

You would, theretore, not have been wholly unprepared 
for the communication mede by me to the Cliairman at u 
personal interview, when he was infoimed that the repre- 
sentations which had been brought before His Mujesiy’s Go- 
vernment, since the publication of the coiresponJcnce alicady 
referred to, had ]e;d them to entertain an opinion, that they 
would best consult the public interest, by not conhning the 
impoit trade from the East-Indies to the port of London. 

Tlie arguments adduced by you and the other mcmbc! s of 
the Deputation, and which had been urged with much ability, 
and at considerable length, in your letter of the 151I1 instant, 
have received the most serious attention of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government ; but I have to acquaint you, tliat although tiiCy 
think that the great itiieic^^t of policy and of revenue, as well 
as of the East«India Company, will render it their duly to 
propose to Parliament, that the existing restraints, respect- 
ing the commercial intercourse with China, should continue, 
and that the exclusive trade in tea sliould be preserved to the 
Company, for whatever term the chaiter may be renewed, 
yet that they remain of opinion that the impoit trade from 
the East-Indies should not be confined to the port of Loudon. 

They are not, however, insensible to the danger and mis- 
chief which the revenue, as well as the East- India Com- 
pany, might suffer, if under the cover of that tndc, an 
illicit commerce in tea w^erc to be successfully carried on ; 
but they conceive, that regulations, both in India and, ac 
home, may be so framed, as to guard against that danger, and 
to protect the Company and the revenue, whose interests in 
this respect equally require such protection, from the effects 
of it. 

In submitting, therefore, the propositions to Parliament In 
this shape, the Government are persuaded, that whilst ihcy 
would thus be supporting interests justly entitled to public con- 
sideration, they would, ac the same time, be pursuing a course, 
essential to the collection of a revenue of nearly fourmillions 

M " sterling, 
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stciling, without breaking in upon that system, under which 
the salutary provisions of the Commutation Act secure the 
people of tlie United Kingdom against any failure in the re- 
gular and constant supply of an article, whicli has become a 
necessary of life. 

In considering the terms proposed for the renewal of the 
Charter, as they would stand, should the suggestions I have 
conveyed to you in this letter be adopted, you will be sensi- 
ble of the high importance of bringing to a conclusion an 
arrangement in which the interests of the Company and the 
nation at large are so deeply implicated, with as little delay 
as may be deemed compatible wdth a mature consideration ^ 
and satisfactory adjustment, of the several claims and pre- 
tensions of the parties concernedi 

1 have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your must obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) liuCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


Letter from the Deputation to the lit. lion, the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

My Lord, East -India House, %s^th April lSi 2 . 

The letter which the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man had the honour of receiving from your Lordship on the 
27 th instant, was the day tblhnving laid before the Court of 
Dircctois, and engaged their most serious attention. It hag 
again been considered by llum this day, and we have now 
to submit to your Lordship tlic answer which they have 
instructed us toinakc to it: au answer which, from having 
bclbrc well rcfleilcd on the principal subject of your 
t.ord&liip’s letter, delivers their mature opinion, and as they 
presume to hope, in the Icjst lime possible, being sensible 
wiiii your Lordship that, in the present critical period of 
tlie negotiation, all iinnecessaiy delay is to l-e avoided. 

It i:. with extreme concern the Court find, that since the 
publication of the correspondence bctv/ccn the President of 
the Boaul of Commissioners and the Couit of Directors on 
the momentous question of the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, his Majesty’s Ministers have been led, by the re- 
prescut.'.tions which have been made to thcin, “ to entertain 

an 
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an opinion, that they would best consult the public in- 

tercst, by not confining the import trade from the East- 
“ Indies to the Port of London/' and that they still hold 
this opinion. 

Not having been made acquainted with the particulars of 
those representations, and having urged various arguments 
which remain unansv^'ered, against the measure of opening 
the outports to the trade from India, the Court, under the 
disadvantages of siicli a situ ition, arc imperiously called to 
the consideration of t?ie circumstances in which the (Com- 
pany are now placed, and in which, according to tlie best 
judgment they can form, the Company woiiiil be placed, if 
»he new Charter should open the outports of the LTuited 
KingfbuTi to the i etui ns of the [ndian trade. 

Whatever may be tiiou ^lu, my Lord, by the niercliants 
wf this countiy, their right to enter into the possession 
ot a tiatlc, acquired and maintained through long struggles 
and vicissitudes, u.t immense expense, by the East'India Com- 
pany ; a trade still Intimately connected witli the security of 
the vast empire which the same Company have gained, and 
administer for the benefit of the nation at large ; the f"ou»t of 
Diiectors arc ol‘ opinion, tliat the saciilices they agreed to 
make of that trade to the public feeling, or if they may lie 
permitted to cxpi css their idea more accurately, tlie public 
prejudice, were very large ; and they yiddedto them undoubt- 
cdlyin a film belief, not at that time discouragoJ by Mis 
Majesty’s Ministers, that the importaiions from India woiud 
heconfitif'd to London, as well as that the exclusive piivilcgc 
of the China trade would be carefully secMrv?d to the Company. 
But the concessions frankly made hy the Court of Dircctois 
and Proprietors, who regard thcmselvei always as a part of 
the Public, and wisli, as much a possible, to be in unison 
with it, have, it appears, only encouraged fitrthcr demands ; 
and if the tide of prejudice, of popular clamour, of nuist ex- 
travagant expectation and unbounded pretension, wh eh have 
been more industriously than fairly excited, were novV to de- 
termine the public counsels, not a vestige would remain of 
that great fabiic, which has been reared in the course ot two 
centuries, uniting with commerce an imperial dominion, 
which would be shaken to its foundation l)y the destruction of 
iliat system which has acquired and preserved it. 

It is no surprise, my Lord, to the Court, though it is un- 
doubtedly a great consolation, that His Majesty’s Ministers 
unite with the “ great interests of policy and of revenue,^' 

M 2 those 
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those of the East-India Company, and that it must hence be 
their c)hj(xt to continue the political functions of the Com- 
pany, and the means whu.li are necessary for the maintenance 
ol those functions. On tills basis, the Court arc happy to 
have t]\e honor of mteting His Majesty’s Ministers, and to 
continue tlic present dixussion. 

It is pcrrectly known, that for a series of years past, 
5ince the Indian territory has been loadi d with an iin- 
int'iisc political debt, the ('ompanv Jiave derived no sur- 
j)lus from Lise revenues. Tliey have earned on the cur- 
rency of their home alfairs, th**y liave even aided the 
political concirns of India, and, above all, thev have 
made !,>:ooil llie dividends to the Proprietors from the 
jiroiits on tlii ir commerce ; and, of late years, th. • pro- 
lits have been deriv ed chiefly from the (.'hina trade, brom 
the sh.[ tevritorial debts of the (’onipany, and 

the scale of iheir Indian exp/*..! uire, alLor all endeavours 
to redurt' it, ‘the Con.rt of Directors h.ive no prospect of 
pcenniiiry accaiisitions, . 'pt thruijoii the same mediiini 
ol ccn;»nerec*, far Uiany year, lo come; and, as already 
inniuaud, it is tlic cofnincrciat prolils of ihe Company 
Avhn ij nahie tixun to disojarge the political functions 
as.s.gne I t<j ihem in the uiarr .^oment of tlie Indian empire. 
Witb.i &>:> resource, or . omc equivalent one, not within 
then power, the dividends cotdd not be continued, the 
v;iinc of tiic stock would diinimsli, and the Company be 
broisglii to a state of di.ssoluti.»n. 

It is tile cxUnction, or m.iterial diminution of thcconi- 
nieivial pvotiLs, ari^i ig chiefly, as we have said, from the 
China I. k!c, that we apprehend iVom the opening of the 
oiitporis to the returns of the Indian commerce. If this 
cKtinction or dinnnution were to take place, your Lord- 
ship will doubtless agree with the Court, in admitting, 
tliiit tlic fatal consequences they contemplate, would foU 
low; and that, after going on a few years on the new 
plan, the Company woidd be so impaired in its resources, 
as to be inadequate to the important part allotted to it m 
the system of Indian administration. 

When the Court of Directors thus view the consequent 
ces of ope ning the outports, His Majesty’s Ministers will 
not blame the anxiety with which they respectfully con- 
tend against that measure. The duty they owe to their 
Con t tu- nts, to their own characters, and to the Public, 
requires tluiii, in such a case, to act with the greatest 

circuin- 
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circumspection, in order to obtain a riMsonable asuraiv'c, 
that the terms of the new Charter will be, such, as will 
enabio the Company to go on clHciently in the perlorm- 
ance >{ the political functions it has hitherto dl^cha^ge(ip 
We do not apprciiciid, inv Lord, that there is any dif- 
fere K-e in principle on these points, between Ills Ma- 
jesty’s ''Ministers and the Court of Directors. The main 
dlii^•re«•<^ , in respect to the question of opening the out- 
ports, IS cis 10 the practicail effects of tliat measure. Jt 
appeared, in the conference wo liuvi the honour of hold- 
ing with the Chancellor of r. j Exclio.|ner and your Lord- 
ship, to be ins opinion, that checks couh. be devised to pre- 
A^ei't a I iiidefiniri -xtentof smuggling Um, ruinous to the 
Com|j IV, whi :iweV ar from opening t ie out ports to the 
ln*‘iau tiiulc. d. have alri'ady givi!n many rcvisons for 
thinkieg, that foe practice of smngg/ling wonhl, in such 
case, be imcoutrolable. 7’ hose reasons, which need. not 
be n?peatcd we liclieve it will be difUcult for the 

parties most advera; to the Company to refute ; but the 
subject being so impoi taut in iIjo present discussion, we 
beg leave to a- Id a few more observations on it. 

It is a frtCt not'aaons, that tea has been smuggled, by 
the way of India, into ibis Country, even when tinwluty 
was conipaVitlvely small ; when the India!i import trade 
was confined to eight or ten Company’s ships, and to the 
river Th.ones. How much more, then, is smuggling, 
beyond all bounds, to be expected, when the sliips shall 
be unlimited in number and size, and may resort to tlie 
outporcs of England, Scotland, ami Ireland? 7'nis 
piaccicc would be iiiucli facilitated, bccMUse, in the nn- 
nivTous Eastern Islands, not subject to any European 
power, where we have said tea might be brought for 
English ships from China, there is no usage of clearing 
out vessels, or giving them papers or manifests. It would 
thence be easy for them to break bulk in the passage home, 
and as they approached the coasts of Britain and Ireland, 
to put tea, as well as other articles chargeable with duty, 
on board of ships and cutters, destined either for the ports 
pf the Continent, or the remote coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, on which, for a hundred miles togetlier, every 
where accessible from the sea, there is scarcely a custom- 
house, and where custom-houses could not be sufficiently 
multiplied. Vessels of very small size being allowed in 
the Indian trade, they could enter into ports and bays 

little 
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little ftcqucntcd, and run goods to be carried inland and 
there dispersc.d. In some ot the northern and western 
ports of the United Kingdom, wc have lieard that collu- 
sive practices betwce.i the rcveiine ohicers and the siniig^ 
glcrs art! not unusual. If this is the case in respect to 
articles which pay a comparatively small duty, wliat 
Avoiild it be, wheio the articles of tea and Indian goods 
were in (jucbtion ? Ships might stop at intermediate 
ports for orders, and there smuggle ; as those bound to 
tlr^ Wchtern coast, at Cork and Faiaiouth ; those to the 
eastern coir^t, at Falmouth and the Downs ; those going 
north about, on the Irish and Scotch coasts. Ships hav- 
ing severa' ports of discharge, would thereby ootain fa- 
cilities in siiuiggling ; and the state of relations between 
this eoimtiy and parts uf Northern Europe may be such, 
a-, to dford the means t>f running goods into those parts, 
which, from their pi'oximitv, may again be able to smug- 
gle the goods into our remote ports. In a word, v.e are 
led to apprehend, that the means and tlu^, temptation of 
sunigg mg’ tea, when an unlmiHed trade is permit K.d to 
India ind tlic Eastern Islands, must be, in a very great 
deg-. ee, unco itrotahl • oy any check - which Uis Majesty’s 
Gov. Ti linen t can, in meli c rcuinstauccs, interpose. Nor 
is it to he ovcrloolv^‘d, thivi a class of Indian goods, styled 
in i le revenue language prohihilcd^ because excluded 
altogcihwM*, as interfering Witli the manufactures of this 
cumuv'S w.il, by ail the openings whicli tlic new trade 
will pr^dujc, be every where unavoidably brought into 
use. It is true, tha: even if the return trade of India 
were comined to the (aiaunid, as wc proposed, smuggling 
might be expected, out cci tanily^ not, in our ojiimon, at 
all to the same extent. Auvl had we conceived other- 
wise, the same oi)jcction we now advance against opening 
the outports, would have been urged against that en- 
largement of trade, in which the Court have acquiesced, 
and for the same reason, to prevent the ruin of the Com- 
pany ; which did His Majesty’s Ministers apprehend, 
th ‘v would doubtless, m either case, have desired to pre- 
vent, even by refusing the required concessions to the 
British merchants. 

With these views, my Lord, deeply impressed on the 
minds o; the Directors, acting as they are in a mobt 
responsmle situation, is it too much for them to expect 
aud to request, that they may be Honored with the know- 
ledge 
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kJgn of those means whicli his Majesty’s Go\^ernmonr. 
may think wouM be cffccuiiil to prrveiit tl\o priicliec ol’ 
smuggling, nn',lcr the new circiimstanccs, to anv fuinons 
or ojvat extent f — :;onld they have a re.i'Ona' le porsiui- 
sioi) of the praeficelillity of r.iicii prevention, that wonlJ 
ninlouhtedly, so far lessen their fears anti the arguments 
on which they now feel it their duty to insist* They 
hope not to he joisiinderstood in tins proposition. As- 
sured both of the desire of His Maj«sty’s Ministers, as 
well on account of the Company as of the revimnc, to 
prevent smuggling, and of their helLd’ of tiu'. practica- 
bility of doing so; feeling also, as the Court do, the de- 
licacy of seeming to interfere in any of tin* i\=ivciiiio 
regulations of Government, they are yet so circumstan- 
ced, in the present critical conjuncture, as to find this 
enquiry most interesting to the cause of thcCompcuiy. 

It is indeed true, that the Public, appear to have a 
greater concern at stake here than the Company. The 
Public may lose the greater part of a revenue of four 
millions per annum, whilst the Company can have only 
to the extent of one million at hazard. Ihit then this 
one million is all the Company’s certain income : if they 
Jose that, they lose the foundation on which their effi- 
ciency rests ; unless, in the new arrangements, some 
other resource should be provided, which should secure 
the dividend to the Proprietors ; a provision which, un- 
doubtedly, would aho materially aifect the views the 
Court of Directors now entertain from contemplating 
the dangers of the Company’s China trade. And sufler 
ns, my Lord, siiice the assailants of the Company’s pri- 
vileges are so Icutl in representing their interests as' those 
of the nation at larjre, to add this remark coneernina: the 
national interest in the present question, that if the re- 
venue of iieaily four millions, now so’ easily collected 
from tea, should fail, or fail to the extent of only two 
millions, other taxes must be laid upon the Piibljc, to 
compensate for that loss: and whether the nation will 
gain so much otherwise, by the propo.sed enlargements 
of trafic, may be a serious question with those who have 
to decide on this momentous eoueeru ; with ns it is none. 
It may deserve* also to be rccollet te(l, that with the fall 
of. the Company’s China trade will fall tlie exports of 
woollens and metals, to the extent (tf a inillioli annuaily, 
by which the prosperity of the counties of Cornwall, 

Devon, 
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Devon, Somerset, Dorset, anJ GloiWcestcr, and Nor- 
folk in ^^oaic measure, nave been upheld, during the ar- 
duon.i struggle of ugJteeii years in whicli the country 
has been eucr^recl ; tlic excclJent tk’ct of ships employed 
by the C* npany, Mutii ail the long detail of interests 
connected with them, mu»t decay; whilst the nation will 
lose that cjitain and regular supply furnished by the 
Company of the article of tea, an article, as your Lord- 
ship justly observes, now become a necessary of life. 
Before we dismiss tliis tojuq, may we be allowed to 
bring under your Lordship's irispectaon a succinct view of 
the capital and interests concerned in t lie Indian and China 
trade from the port of London. 

There are about fourteen hundred commanders and 
officers belonging to the ships of the East-India Company 
(besides the seamen, who may be about eight thousand). 
The trade ^men engaged in the supply of uie Company's 
shipping in the river Thames are about twelve thousand, 
and the labourers employed in their warehouses arc about 
three thousand. All these, with their families and depend- 
ants, making an aggregate of upwards of thirty thousand 
persons, would, by the removal of the Indian trade from the 
port of London, be generally reduced to great distress, 
and many of tl^em become burtliensome to their parishes. 

The capital now employed in the Indian trade may be 
moderately computed follows, 

TUc Company's capital stocK of je6,000,000, 
at the price at which many Proprietors 
purchased, will amount to • - -^10,800,000 

Capital in warehouses - • . . 1,000,000 

Capital in ships - - . - ^ 3,800,000 

Capital in docks ----- 400,000 

Capital of individuals in the metropolis may 
be moderately estimated at - - - 5,000,000 

21,000,000 

■ - .14 

Tiie trade in wbich this J^rge capital is employed pro> 
duces, as we have had occasion repeatedly to observe, 
an annual revenue to Government of more than four 
miiliuns sterling ; and the net saving to ^Gqyernment^ 
from the present mode of , collecting the duties, ni.ay> 
we coriceivea, be fairly estimated at ^LSOfiOO per annum* 
By means of direct and indirect taxation, the capital 
* itself, 
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kself, and the profits upon it, yield a fai tlicr sum of large 
amount to Government ; but the productiveness of the 
capital, in tliis respect, depends wholly upon th^ solidity 
of the basis on winch it rests* 

These, my Lord, arc the sentiments and observations 
which we are directed to communicate to your Lordship, 
The reflection upon them has, we trust, been mature, 
though the expression of them, in the shortest time 
allowed for the preparation of this letter, may require 
indulgence. But tve are further specially directed to 
add, that this is a concern of too great moment for the 
Court to trust to its own judgment, or to act on its own 
responsibility ; the Directors have therefore summoned a 
General Court of Proprietors to meet on Friday next, 
when the correspondence with your Lordship, including 
this letter, will be laid before them for their consideration 
Wc have the honor to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inglis, 

Robert 7’hornton, 
Jacob Bosanciuet, 

W. F. Elhhinstone, 
Edward Parry, 
Charles Grant, 
George Smith, 

. William Astell, 

The Rt. lion, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 

&C. &C. &C4 


^ta General Court of the United Company of J/r?’- 
chants of England trading to the East-Indies, held on 
Tuesday, the 5th May, 1812, 

Resolved Unanimously, 

That this Court has learnt with deep concern and sur- 
prize, that His Majesty’s Ministers have been induced to 
change the view they iirst entertained of the propriety of 
confining to the Port of London thu returns of the Trade 
to India, now to be permitted to all British subjects. — That 
the measure of opening the Outports to vessels of all 
descriptions from India, comprehending in that term the 
Eastern Islands, appears to this Court to he fraught with 
consequences ruinous to the Company, and all the long train 

V of 
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of interests connected with it ; by removing from the Port 
of London the greater part of the Indian IVade, which it 
has hitherto enjoyed ; by rendering useless many of the 
extensive cstiibfislnnents formed there for the Merchandize 
and Shipping of that trade, and throwing out of bread 
many thousands of persons who now derive constant em- 
ployment from it ; by deranging the practice and frus- 
trating the end of stated Public Sales which are useful and 
important both to the Country and the Company, wlio are 
necessarily restricted to this practice ; but, above all, 
by affording facilities for the Smuggling of Teas into the 
Ports and Harbours of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to an extent unlimited, and as this Court apprehend, un- 
controlable — That the consequences of this must be the 
destruction of the Company’s China Trade, their best 
source of commercial profit ; the failure of their Dividend, 
the depreciation of their Stock, and unless a fund is pro- 
vided from some other source for the paynvent of tlic Di- 
vidend, inability on their part to continue to perform the 
functions assigned to them in the Government of linlish 
India, — That if the constitution by which the Indian Em- 
pire is now administered should thus be subverted, the ex- 
cellent system of Civil and Military Service formed under 
the Company, and maintainable only by such a body, will 
be broken down, the tranquillity and happiness bf the 
vast population which that Empire contains, the Interests 
of this Country in Asia, and its Conslitulion at home, will 
be imminently cndangcrecL 

That the professed object for whicli the proposed charges 
are to be made, and such immense sacnlices hazarded, 
namely, the Increase of the Commerce of tliis Kingdom, 
cannot be in any great degree attained ; there being no 
practicability ol extending materially the use cf our 
Manufactures among the iudiau people, the tonnage 
allotted by the Company, or afforded by Indian Ships 
in the management of individuals, for such exports, not 
having been fully occupied ; neither does it appear prac- 
ticable largely to augment the importation of profitable 
commodities from thcncc ; of all which the example of 
the American 'IVade to the East is a proof, British Manu- 
factures, which they could easily have procured, making 
no part of it, nor their returns exhibiting any new articles 
of importance. — That therefore the Traue now enjoyed by 
the Company and individuals will be the only certain trade 
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to whidi new adventurers can have recourse ; and this 
will be no addition to the Commerce of the Country, but on- 
ly a transfer from one set of hands to another ; so that, Old 
Establishments will be subverted, w ithout substitntiiij^ atiy 
thing equally good in their place ; and to all appearance 
with great detriment to the Nation, particularly in the 
Defalcation of a large part of the Duties now collected 
on Tea, to the amount of Four Millions sterling per an- 
num ; for all which Defalcation, whether one, or two, or 
three millions, New Taxes must be laid on me pcopic. — 
Tliut the Cause of the Company has been deeply injured 
by prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, and ot 
late by extensive combinations, and by unfair represen- 
tation, canvas, and intimidation — in all which merits 
and rights of the Company, the Political Interests of 
British India, and of this Country as connected with 
tliem, have been left out of sight, and the single object 
of the Extension of Commerce, an object too only of 
speculation, in opposition to past experience, is the go- 
verning principle. 

This Court however confidently hope, that Parliament 
will not decide the fate of the Company, on the represen- 
tations and demands of private interests, baton just and 
comprehensive views of National Policy ; and tlie Court 
must also believe that His Majesty’s Ministers arc too en- 
lightened and equitable finally to adopt any measure calcu- 
lated to destroy the commercial profits of the Company, 
and thereby to disable them from ])erforming their political 
functions. This Court, therefore, entirely approving, 
both of the firmness which their Directors have shewm in 
maintaining the interest of the Company, and of the man- 
ner in v/hicli they have, in the papers now produced by 
tiiem, defended those interests, doth recommend it to 
them to persevere in the Negocialion with His Majesty’s 
Ministers upon the same principles ; assured of the de- 
termination of this Court to support them to the utmost 
in niaintiiining the permanence of the Company and 
the National Interest, wliich are involved in their sta- 
bility. 

Resolved Unanimously, That the thanks of this Court 
be given to Handle Jackson, Esq. for his very luminous 
and excellent speech this day ; for the great zeal, ability 
and imluslry he has on various occasions, and particularly 

or 



on this, displayed for the honor and advantage of this . 
Company. 

Ktibolved (Jnanimously, That the Avarmest thanks of 
tills General Court be offered to the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and Court of Directors of this Company, 
for their very able conduct in the Negociation with Go- 
vernment for the Renewal of the Charter ; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the best Interests of this Coni’- 
j>any, and their most lionorable conduct in the manage^ 
inent of so important a concern. 

{Signed) Wii^LZAM Ramsay, 

Secretary, 


/*riBted by Cox aii<l Beylis, No. 75» Great Queen 
I/n\co‘ u*s4mi-FieUis . 
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It is not our purpose iu the (e\v following pajjes to, udvi>- 
eale the general benefits of* Free Trade \Nith India on the 
one hand, or to dese«Tnt in general terms on the im])olicy of 
monopoly on the other. Happily the principles of commer- 
cial policy iire too well understood to render the irksome' 
task of reiterated exposition or confutation any longer neces- 
sary. Ihit particular monopolies are still defen(lt‘d on the 
plea of necessity or expedience, and the duty we propose to 
ourselves at jnvsent, is to expose these remnants of ancient 
error and im()olicy, l)y a reference to ackiunviedged fads, to 
experience, and to analogy. ^Ve |)roceed then, at once, to 
an examination of the most prominent of tiu* Indian mono- 
lies, viz. those of silk, of salt, andofopiinn. I'he interests 
of many million^ are involved i!i the policy which may be 
pursued by this nation in regard to these great sta))les of 
agrlcidture, commerce, or necessity; and those who are dc- 
birous of information concerning them, will therefore readily 
pardon the minuteness of detail into which, in justice to a 
subject of such magnitude and importance, we sliall of ne- 
cessity be led. 

Tlie first article to which we sliall refer is raw' silk. This 
IS not in law' a monopoly, but the sinister influence of the 
commercial government of India renders it virtually so. I'he 
raw silk imported from the Indies is, as most of our readers 
know', of tw’o d(’scri})tions, tliat of Ilengal and that of China. 
The first is for the most part, at least as far as Ilrilish-born 
subjects are concerned, a mono})oly in the hands of the East 
India Company, and the second can only he imported into 
the United Kingdom by the free trader, indirectly and cir- 
cuitously. Wc sliall advert in the first place to the llcngal 

silk. 

Previous to the y^'ar 1770 the production of silk was 
entirclv in the hands of the Indians. About that ^car the 
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East India Company, then in complete possession of the 
monopoly of the Indian trade, introduced into Bengal the 
Italian mode of reeling silk, and with this has terminated the 
whole improvements introduced by Europeans in the pre- 
paration of the article. Before the introduction of this 
improvement the Irulian silk was a wretched commodity, fit 
only to be used in the lowest descriptions of manufactured 
goods, and its price in the English marKct, generally, was equal 
to about one-third of that of Italian silk. The best Indian 
silk only, is now brought to the English market, the lower 
descriptions remaining in India for domestic consumption, or 
being exported to some of the neiglibouring countries. The 
finest Italian raw silk, it is sufficiently known, is not brought 
to the English market. In making a comparison between 
them, therefore, the best Indian silks are necessarily com- 
pared with inferior Italian silks. Under these circumstances 
the Italian silk is still better than the Indian by full 11 per 
cent. The best Italian silk, or Novi, is better tlian the best 
Bengal silk by about J34 per cent. This is nearly the same 
difference which existed between the two artieles in 1820, 
according to the evidence given to the Lords’ Coinniittee on 
Trade; so tl>at, in ten years, at least, no improvement has 
taken place in the Bengal silk. The average of all Chinese 
silks, in the English market, is somewhat lictter than the 
average of all Bengal silks; and the best Chinese silk, which 
is that principally imported, is better than the best Bengal 
silk by full 0 ])er cent. Jfengal silk is better than Turkey 
silk by above 40 per cent., and better than Persian silk by 
42 per cent., which, however, indicates a much smaller dif- 
ference ill (jualily than existed bi'tween Indian and Italian 
silks uhen the former was entirely in the hands of the In- 
dians; — a fact which shows llial Indian industry, in reality, 
is inferior either to Turkish or Persian industry. 

How comes Indian silk to lie inferior, not only to tlie 
produce of Italy, but to ibc produce of China also.? The 
answer is sufficiently obvious. The mulbcrr}’^ is cultivated 
by the Indians only, and the plant is not the same 
species, or at least not the same variety on which the 
worms are fed in France, Italy, and China. TIic worms 
arc also exclusively fed by the Indians; nor is the species 
the same with that which yiroduccs silk in the countries 
we have just mentioned. The only benefit which Bengal 
silk receives from European civilization is the Italian mode 
of reeling: to this is confined ail that the Company has 
effected in improving Indian silk. But this is not all; the 
C^ompany, under their old Cliarter, exercised a right of pre- 
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emption and claimed the privilege of levying extents, after 
the manner of our Exchequer ; and it is remarkable, that 
notwithstanding the declaration of free trade made by the 
Legislature in 1813, they persevered in acting upon the 
regulations which conferred these privileges upon themselves 
for fourteen years afterwards ; for it was not until 1827, and 
after many remonstrances, that tlie Board of Controul compel- 
led them to modify or abolish these illegal advantages. The 
Company, however, has been in the habit of making lavish and 
unthrifty advances to the })easantry of the silk districts, so that 
the whole are deeply involved in debt to them, and therefore 
incapacitated from entering into contracts with private indi- 
viduals, unless to plunder them*. Under all these circum- 
stances, the growth of raw' silk has, with the exception of a 
few native speculators, fallen gradually into their hands; and 
the private European adventurer, from whom alone any 
improvement in the silk could reasonably be looked for, de- 
prived of the power of possessing lands, holding them on 
lease by a most precarious tenure, and having, at the same 
time, to compete with the unfair and overwhelming power of 
the Government, has been tvholly driven out of the market. 

On tlie average of the ten years, ending with 1800, the 
quantity of Bengal raw^ silk imported into Great Britain ^vas 
452,977lbs. On the average of the next ten it was only 
438,7921bs., or had fallen off by above 3 per cent. In 1811 
it was only 414,4041bs. ; being less than it was twenty years 
before, by above 6 per cent. We hball now refer to the 
imports, when the free trader came into com|)ctition with 
the East India Company ; and here the results will be 
found very different. On the average of the nine years, from 
1814 to 1822 inclusive, the importations of Bengal raw silk, 
into Great Britain, were 897,285lbs. ; they were, in fact, 
more than double the average imports of the ten years last 
mentioned. No change had as yet taken place in our policy 
respecting the silk trade, so that it is obvious that the enter- 
prise and capital of the free merchant had given a favourable 
impulse even to the silk monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany. Since that time the increase in the importation of 
silk has been still more remarkable ; for we find that, on the 
average of the five years ending with 1827, the annual 

* To add to the ill effects of this injurious and overwhelming competi- 
tion, the principal agents of the monopoly on the spot are permitted to 
grow and prepare silk on their own private account; and it may readily 
be believed that, armed as these are by the powers and authority of 
the Slate, no private competitor can have a fair chance of successful 
rivahhip with them. 
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imports amounted to If we compare the four- 

teen years of free trade with the fourteen years ending with 
1811, which preceded it, we sliall find that the average im- 
portations of Bengal silk rose in amount by 6999519lbs., or 
sustained an increase of 170 per cent. Let any reasonable ob- 
server judge from the previous history of Bengal silk, 
whether so extraordinary an enhancement in amount was 
at .nil likely to have occurred, had the commerce, like the 
pnxluction of silk, continued exclusively in the hands of 
the East India Company, and had no other capital been 
directed to its augmentation than the territorial assets of the 
local government. 

■ With respect to Chinese silk, the quantity of this article 
imported into Great Britain on the average of the ten years 
ending with 1800, was lll,5771l)s. In the next period of 
ten years it was only 78,4901bs., or, in short, had fallen off 
near 30 per cent. In 1811, the importation was 81,3971bs , 
or was l)y 37,13011)8. less than onc-half of what it had been 
twenty years before. TJie fact is, that the East India Com- 
pany had insisted that the production of silk in China for 
exportation, was limited, and that they were consequently 
unable to increase their investment, or even to keep it up to 
its old standard. The free trade, doomed to confound this 
conclusion, and many another equally groundless, exhibited 
very diflerent results, even here, and under the very eyes of 
the closest branch of the monopoly. In the nine years 
ending with 1822, the total yearly average imports from 
China amounted to 179,578lbs, being an increase upon the 
average of the ten last quoted of no less than 128 per cent. 
The Imports by the East India Company had only in- 
creased by about 20 per cent., whereas the enterprise of 
the free trader, notwithstanding the expenses and embar- 
rassments of a circuitous commerce, had added above 100 
per cent, to the amount carried on by the East India Com- 
pany alone. In the five years from 1823 inclusive, the 
augmentation was still more striking. The average of these 
gives an import of 288,3751bs., being an increase, in five 
years, of 60 per cent., and an augmentation beyond the last 
imports of the East India Company, when even a circuitous 
commerce was forbidden, of 267 per cent. 

In the ten years ending with 1800, the total imports of 
silk into Great Britain, from the East Indies and China 
togetlier, amounted to 564,5541bs. ; in the next period of ten 
years, tlicy averaged only 517,2821bs., or had fallen off by 
8 per cent.; in 1811, they were only 495,801 lbs. ; yet, in 
1791, they Iiad amounted to 044,282Ibs., so that thej^ had 
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Actually fallen off by no less than one-third of what they had 
been twenty years before. In the first nine years of free trade, 
we have totally opposite results. The average in this case 
gives no less than IjOTGjSfiSlbs., an augmentation, upon the 
first period of ten years quoted, of 90 per cent. ; and upon 
the second, of 108 percent. After the improved policy of 
the Legislature with respect to the silk trade, the augmentation 
became still more remarkable, for the average of the five years 
ending with 1827 makes the importations LSOOjSOTlbs., 
an increase, in five years, of 29 per cent. It appears then, 
from tlic statements now given, that the silk trade of the 
East India Company, in a period of twenty years, had not 
only not increased, but greatly retrograded ; whereas the 
partial introduction of a free commerce had advanced it, 
in fourteen years, beyond the amount to which it had fallen 
in the liands of the Company by 170 per cent. 

Silk, it ought not to be forgotten, is the only important 
article of Indian importation, where there exists any com- 
petition, in which the trade of the East India Company 
exceeds that of the private trader. In the first year of 
free trade, or 1814, the quantity of silk imported by the 
East India Company amounted to 983,2871bs., and that 
of the free trade only to 132,8261bs. In the first seven 
years of tlic free trade, the average yearly imports of the 
East India Company amounted to 71 3,701 lbs., and those of 
the free trader only to 337,1 OSlbs. In the last period 
of seven years the difference was less remarkable, the amount 
Imported by the East India Company being 846,1541bs., 
and that by the free trader 499,41 31l)s. Even this shows a 
difference in favour of the East India Company of no less 
than 69 per cent. This i.s a striking contrast with what has 
taken place in every other article, tea, of course, excepted. 
Tliis will be seen by glancing over the public accounts laid 
before rarliamcnt, and we take as a fair example the imports 
of the last year named in them, or 1827. The slatements of 
this year, as well as of the four preceding ones, consist of 
seven-and-thirty principal articles. Out of cight-and-twenty of 
these, the Company did not import a single ounce. Of the 
rest, the following is a comparative view : — In cotton piece- 
goods, the imports of the free trader exceeded those of tlie 
East India Company in amount by 149 per cent; in manu- 
factured silk they exceeded them by 165 per cent. ; in 
sugar, by 168 per cent. ; in indigo, by 220 per cent. ; in 
.^Itpctre, by 414 per cent. ; and in cotton tvool, by 1114 per 
cent. ! The intelligent reader need not be told, that the 
virtual monopoly exercised by the East India C'ompaiiv, 
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in the production of silk — their exporting their own silks, for 
the most part, direct to England without competition in the 
Indian market, and the necessity imposed upon the free 
trader of importing the silk of China by a double or cir- 
cuitous voyage, are causes quite sufficient to account for 
the superior amount of the trade carried on in this single 
article by the East India Company. 

I.et us for a moment advert to the injuries inflictsed upon 
the silk trade of Great Britain by the state of things which we 
liavc now described. As a manufacturing nation in general, 
we have every advantage over our neighbours in respect to silk 
which we j^osscss in cotton, with the one important exception 
of a good raw material. This raw material we cannot have 
from our neighbours, because they either want it for their 
own use, or prohibit the exportation of the best qualities, or 
load them with a duty. It is an acknowledged fact, that 
wherever the raw material of India or China can be made 
use of, we produce a better and cheaper fabric than any of 
our conqiclitors ; and, as wc do every \vhcre, in the case of 
cotton, heat ihcin fairly out of the market*. Owing to the 
inferior quality of these silks, however, our superiority is con- 
fined to coarse and ordinary fabrics, and wherever a raw mate- 
rial of the first quality is re(juisile, it is certain that wc arc 
wholly incapable of competing with our rivals. Could raw 
silk be produced as cheaply and abundantly in France and 
Italy as cotton is in America, it is obvious that our silk manu- 
factures would be at once destroyed by their competition. 
Even at present, wc are in a situation very little better, in respect 
to our supply of raw silk, than we should be in regard to cotton- 
wool, were the United States of x\merica suddenly to become 
a densely-peopled and manufacturing country, a circumstance 
which, without either prohibitions or duties, would inevi- 
tably, and had we no new sources of supply, deprive us at 
once of our great staple manufacture. But for the pos- 
session of India and the commerce of China then, any 
attempt to naturalize the manufacture of silk in this country, 
except at the public expense, w^ould be hopeless. To place 
us upon an equality with our commercial rivals, a free 
intercourse with China, but, above, all, the application of 
British skill and capital to the improvement of silk in India, 
are indispensably necessary. From the statement which we 
have given, it is obvious that the paltry efforts of the East 
India Company have neither produced, or are capable of 
producing, any essential improvement in the production of 
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silk, adequate to place us on terms of any equality with our 
rivals. Their silk, as we have already said, is not only 
inferior to that of Italy and France, but inferior to whnt is 
produced even in China in a corresponding latitude and 
climate, and by a people which it would be absurd to com- 
pare with Europeans, in any solid iniprovcnicnt or useful art. 
In the hands of the free colonist we may surely reckon 
upon seeing silk produced in India, its native country, in 
at least the same excellence with which it is produced in 
France and Italy, where it is an exotic. Even the imperfect 
improvement already introduced has doubled its value. It 
would indeed be contrary to all experience to draw any 
other conclusion. The value of indigo, for example, from 
having fallen into the hands of European settlers, has been 
more ihan quadrupled. The small quantity of indigo now 
produced by natives, in imitation of the European process, 
IS at least 15 per cent, inferior to what is inamifactiired 
by Europeans, and the finest qualities they arc incapable 
of manufacturing altogether. 'I'he lac dye, manufactured 
by the natives, in imitation of the European process, is 
inferior to that manufactured by Europeans by HG per 
cent. There is no such difFerence in the raw silk nianu- 
faclured by the nalivcs and by the East India Company. 
On all the difibrent sorts of silk, of both descriptions, in 
the Calcutta market, the average inferiority of the native 
silk amounts barely to 8 per cent. ! These few facts poiirtray 
in the strongest light the utter incapacity of the East India 
Company to improve the produce of India, while they exhibit 
the infinite superiority of private European enterprise over 
the feeble efforts of native industry and the slovenly attempts 
of a monopoly. 

When the silk of India is improved by the European 
colonist, and when a commerce, free and unshackled, shall 
bring the silk of India and China cheaply and abundantly 
into the British market, there is assuredly nothing in our 
situation to hinder us from attaining the same superiority 
over other nations in the manufacture of silk, which we 
have attained in that of cotton. In 1827, our exportations 
of manufactured cottons were no less than 17,688,165/.; 
while those of silk, with all the improvement which has 
taken place in them of late years, was only 236,113/., or 
about one 74th part of that amount: and yet, were Indian 
silk as good as American cotton, it is certain that we are 
generally in a more favourable condition for furnishing 
foreign nations with silk than with cotton manufactures 
This, will appear evident, if we take a glance at th^ inanu* 



facturing industry of the Eastern nations, whom w'c now 
supply with their cotton fabrics. We supply the Continent 
of India generally with a great quantity of our cotton 
goods ; and yet the cotton manufactures of that part of 
the East are in a far more advanced state than their 
silk manufactures. It is only, however, with line cotton 
fabrics that we supply India, and we are incapable of 
furnishing any parallel supply of those of silk. With 
respect to the minor nations of Asia, most of them have 
no raw silk of their own, but import that material from 
China, for the manufacture of coarse fabrics, while they 
receive the higher qualities in the manufactured state from 
that country. All the Malayan nations, the Siamese, and the 
Birmese, are examples of this state of things. The nations 
that have silk of their own are in too barbarous a state to 
produce a raw material fit for any thing else than the manu- 
lacture of coarse domestic fabrics, and are either compelled 
to receive the finest qualities from China, or to dispense with 
them altogether. Tonquin, Cochin China, Persia, and 
Turkey, are all examples. All the nations now enumerated, 
and they comprise, with the exception of China itself, which 
n respect to silk is differently circumstanced, all the con- 
siderable nations of the East to which we have access, and 
we may add to them the tropical nations of America, have 
abundance of the raw material for cotton fabrics, and yet 
we supply them largely with manufactures of that article. 
Our capacity then, to furnish them with silk under the 
circumstances we have supposed, will be far greater. We 
conclude, then, from what has now been said, that the 
colonization of India, and freedom of commerce with that 
country and China, afford every promise of improving the 
condition of India and its inhabitants; — of extending the 
commercial relations of Great Britain with the East; of 
giving new consideration and importance to the silk manu- 
facture of Great Britain ; and, in a word, of enhancing the 
national wealth and prosperity. 


Of all the monopolies exercised by the East India Com- 
pany, that of salt is undoubtedly the most pernicious, whe- 
ther we consider its injurious effects upon the comfort and 
morals of many millions of people, — or the difficulties and im- 
pediments which it throws in the way of commerce, both in* 
ternal and foreign,*— or the detriment which the fiscal resources 
of the state itself incurs through its operation* The subject, 
wrapt up, as it has long been, in the mysteries of pfficial form. 
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nnd of a l)arbaroiis nomenclature is somewhat difficult and 
complex, and will oblige us to enter into details and explana- 
tions of considerable length, for which the great importance 
of the question is our best apology. 

The salt used by the Indians is of four descriptions : first, 
there is a little rock salt consumed, imported from the Per- 
sian Gulf, and from the countries on tlie western frontiers 
of India. The inhabitants of the northern provinces of Hin- 
dostan use, for the most part, salt obtained by solar evapora- 
tion, from certain salt lakes. In Bengal the salt commonly , 
used is produced by boiling the dirty and slimy brine of the 
pestiferous marshes at the estuary of the Ganges. The in- 
habitants of the southern portion of the peninsula use good 
bay salt, manufactured on the coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel. The two last descriptions only are objects of mo- 
nopoly; the others of ordinary but heavy taxation. The 
Bengal salt, to which we shall first refer, is procured by a 
hasty evaporation through a miserable process. It is com- 
puted that about 125,000 labourers are engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of this commodity, although the whole quantity 
produced be no more, on an average of several years, than 
5,400,000 bushels, owing to the unsuitableness of the soil 
and climate ; of a soil muddy, drenched by the fresh waters 
of the Ganges and Berhampooter, and liable to frequent 
inundations, and of a climate moist and insalubrious, toge- 
ther with the absence of skill and of machinery, originating 
in the abject and depressed condition of the labourers, one 
man can manufacture in a whole season, that is, from No- 
vember to May, no more than 431j bushels. 

These labourers are in a virtual state of slavery, every 
man of them being in debt to the East India Company, in- 
extricably and for life, and not daring to engage in any other 
employment. A considerable number, according to the 
official returns, are yearly devoured by tigers, and a much 
greater carried off by dysenteries and fevers. A small quan- 
tity of the bay salt Coromandel and Malabar is allowed to 
be imported into Bengal by special licence. This, which 
one year with another may be taken at 1,500,000 bushels, 
added to the first, gives 0,900,000 bushels "for the whole 
consumption of our old provinces belonging to the Bengal 
Presidency*. 

* That there is no exaggeration in the statement given in the text, may he 
seen from .the folfowing description by an eye witness of great intelligence, 
and intimately acquainted with the whole, working of the system. 

“ At present the enormous niiinher of separate contracts, and the immense 
extent of the agency districts, make it indispensable to employ a person of 
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The Indian Government has been in the habit of estimat- 
ing the whole population, which comes within the influence 
of the Bengal monopoly, at 30,000,000, and the consumption 
per head at ISlbs., which gives no more than 6,428,571 
bushels, or 471,429 bushels less than what we have allowed. 
That this estimate is founded in error — that the consump- 
tion is over-rated and the population under-rated, is a matter 
which may be very easily demonstrated. The countries 
comprehended within the limits of the monopoly are Bengal 
throughout, the greater part of Bahar, and all Orissa. In the 
year 1801, or eight-and-twenty years ago, the two first were 

this description (a native agent, commonly called a Dewan); and the oppres- 
sion exercised by him upon the poor Mohingees, or salt manufacturers, is 
horrible beyond any thing. Whenever a ryot (a peasant), in the salt dis- 
tricts, becomes so much embarrassed as to be able to go on no longer with- 
out extraordinary aid, he is tempted by the salt agenfs Dewan to take* the 
Company's advances for salt. Woe be to him, for from that moment he is 
a bondsman for life, without the possibility of extrication! By cheating 
him ill the weight of tlicsalt delivered, and squeering him in various ways, 
he is ragde invariably to fall short of bis deliveries by liis contract ; further 
extortions are made for the pretended concealment of this, and usurious 
interest charged till the following season, when, from the advances of the 
latter, the debts of the former are deducted. It is easy to see to what a 
state, of dependence and abject slavery the Dewan soon reduces the nufor- 
tnnate wretch whose necessities induced him to take the first fatal advance. 
He indeed makes him believe that his children's children are bound for his 
debt to the Government and his victim, ground by oppression to the last 
extremity, is forced to get his morsel of rice by selling the salt, which lie 
had agreed to deliver to the agent, to smugglers. In some of the districts 
the evils of the system being well known to the Kiiropean agent, he is obliged, 
in mercy, indirectly to encourage the sale of salt, by the Molungees.to smug- 
glers, beyond the quantity they engage to deliver to him, as the only means 
of enabling the people to live, or to deliver to him what they had agreed to 
do. A great source of loss to Government is the tendency of the Moliingees to 
escape, in spite of the vigilance of the Dewan ; and as he is responsible 
for the advances made, in order to save himself, he reports a certain 
number carried away by tigers every year. It is well known that the 
tigers do carry off a few every year, but it Is equally well known that nine- 
tenths of those reported to have been carried oft’ by tigers have made their 
escape. Could large manufactories for salt be established, they would of 
course be superintended by respectable men, and the Dewan system of 
small separate contracts, extending over a district of one hundred miles, be 
much curtailed, and thus would the abominable oppression of the Moliin- 
gees, by the Dewan system, be mitigated. It will now be seen why - 
could not procure men to make salt. He began to collect them in the 
usual way, but when they found that it was to make salt that he required 
their services, the reports they made to their brethren prevented his get- 
ting any more, and those he had, very reluctantly put their hand to any 
thing that appeared to assimilate them with Molnugces. They were sus- 
picious of some trick that might entrap them, and they seemed to be per- 
fectly aware of the degraded state of the Moliingees, and fearful of being 
eontnminated by an association in any way with them or their trade. 
Tliey said, * We are free men, we have come to cut jungle (forest), to make 
bnnds (embankments), and to cnltivate the land. Had we made up onr 
minds to make salt, wc should have done that at onr own homes, but we 
are not in distress, nor do we desire to take the Company's advance.' " 
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computed to contain, leaving three principal districts out of 
the estimate, 24,396,000 inhabitants. This was the result 
of a census attempted to be taken under the government of 
the Marquis of Wellesley, but that it was both inacci^te 
and under-rated there is the clearest proof. More careful 
and experienced inquirers than those who took the census 
upon this occasion, made afterwards an enumeration of the 
inhabitants of six districts of the provinces in question, and 
the result in every case not only differed from the accounts 
rendered in 1801, but invariably gave a higher population ; 
and this, not such an augmentation as might have been ex- 
pected to have taken place from natural increase, but such 
as showed the first census to have been both erroneous and 
under-estimated. These inquirers were Dr. Francis Bu- 
channan Hamilton, the author of the Journey in My^ore^ 
the most ample and instructive work that we possess on In- 
dian statistics ; and Mr. Bay ley, now a member of the Su- 
preme Council, and the author of an excellent Statistical 
Essay in the Asiatic Reseaixhes. In one district the magis- 
trate, in 1801, had estimated the population at 1,000,000 in 
round numbers. The collector at the same moment esti- 
mated it at 400,000, and the inquiries of Dr. Buchannan 
Hamilton made it 2,735,000. In a second district the ma- 
gistrate estimated the population at 700,000, the collector at 
1,000,000, and Dr. B. Hamilton, but eight years afterwards, 
made it 3,000,000. In a third district the magistrate’s es- 
timate was 1,400,000, the collector’s 1,450,000. Dr. B. Hamil- 
ton found the population in this case to be 2,900,000. Adding 
these corrections, and the latest of them was made fifteen years 
ago for five districts, to the original estimate of 1801, it turns 
out that the whole population of Bengal and Bahar amounts 
to 36,280,000, no allowance being made for increase of po- 
pulation ; for any one of six districts, containing 14,859,000 
inhabitants, for fourteen years, and none upon the remainder 
of the population, 21,421,000, for eight-and-twenty years, and 
this too, in a country where it is confidently asserted, even by 
the public authorities themselves, that population is rapidly 
on tne increase. A judicious writer* after giving us these 

* The late Mr. Walter Hamilton, whose woiks contain by far the best ge- 
neral view of the geography and statistics of the Uritish territories in India 
and of the neighbouring countries which we possess. Under tiie unassuming 
name of a Gazetteer, his last edition of that work comprises the tidiest, 
most recent, authentic, and readable account of the East which exists in 
any language. Mr. Hamilton is not only a judicious comiuler, but an origi- 
nal writer of great merit. 
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results, makes the following obseiwation. “ It will iintue-* 
diately strike the reader, that if the population of the other 
districts be as much under-rated as of those surveyed by Dr. 
Buchannan, Hamilton, and Mr. Bayley, great as the sum 
total is, it might be almost doubled/' 

This is indeed under-rating what the population would be 
on such data. In three districts examined by Dr. Bucha- 
nan Hamilton, the augmentation given by his inquiries, 
beyond tlic estimates of 1801, which w'as 2,975,000, 
amounted to 5,660,000. This increase, calculated upon the 
21,421,000, which underwent no subsequent correction, 
would make these 40,756,902, and the wdiolc inhabitants 
about fourteen years ago would therefore have amounted to 
55,612,902. This, it must be allow ed, appears a more pro- 
bable estimate of a population, admitted on all hands to be 
progressively increasing, than the stationary one of 30,000,000 
constantly cassumed by the Indian Government for near 
thirty years back. If, however, leaving the districts of 
whicli the most accurate census was taken as the population 
blood fourteen years ago, wc add only the moderate aug- 
mentation of 30 per cent, for understatement and natural 
increase of population in eight aud-twenty years, for the rest, 
tlie whole population will amount to 42,706,300. 

Ireland is the country which i^robably approaches the 
nearest to that portion of India or which we are speaking 
in rate of increase of population. In the eight-and- 
tvventy years intervening between 1791 and 1821, the in- 
crease here was estimated at above 60 per cent. We 
have assumed but one-half of this rate for Bengal, in order to 
be strictly within bounds. In all the estimates which have 
been made, how ever, Cuttack (a province completely subject 
to the inono|X)ly, and which has been a British possession for 
five-and-twenty years), has been wholly omittea. By an es- 
timate taken with unusual care by Mr. Stirling in 1822, it 
was found to contain 1,216,365 inhabitants, which, added 
to the last sum, will make the total number of British 
subjects within the limits of the salt monopoly of Bengal 
43,922,665. But this is not all ; a portion of the salt of the 
inono])oly finds its way to the Garrow mouptaincers, Assam, 
Bootan, and a considerable part of Nepaul. The number of 
the inhabitants of these countries consuming Bengal salt we 
liave no means of ascertaining, and therefore, to avoid all ex- 
aggeration, w^e shall content ourselves with taking the 
whole consumers in round numbers, at only 43,000,000. 

On the esiiinatc of a consumption of 6,4^&,571 bushels, 
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made by tlic Indian Government, it will be found on the 
population now exhibited, that the allowance of each indivi- 
dual falls from ISlbs. to 8,41- lbs. and that even on the 
larger consumption, which we have allowed, of 6,900,000 
bushels, it is no more than than 84?^ lbs., or something short 
of 91bs. This however is not the actual consumption of the 
people. The salt monopoly is defeated by smuggling, and 
Dy the use of substitutes. Smuggling is said to be carried 
on to the full amount of one-fourth part of the whole con- 
sumption. This would raise the quantity of salt used by 
each individual to llyWlbs. or 11 J lbs. nearly. The duty 
upon no less than 1,725,000 bushels is of course, therefore, 
lost to the revenue. 

In those ^arts of the country where price is enhanced by 
distance from the source of supply, or by the badness of 
the communication, substitutes of an offensive and disagree- 
able description are had recourse to; one of these is an 
impure inuriat of soda, obtained from the mother ley of 
salt-pctre, and another, a still more disagreeable and un- 
wholesome compound, containing a large and offensive 
portion of sulphurct of soda, Necker, in speaking of the 
corresponding monopoly in France, and especially in refe- 
rence to the extensive system of smuggling which was con- 
ducted, observes, somewhat sarcastically, that “ the nature 
of things has often proved a better defence to the people 
than the wisdom of kings had he known of the Indian 
salt monopoly, he would, no doubt, have added, “ than the 
wisdom of corporate bodies,” for here, at least, the Com- 
pany has a just right to be classed with kings. ' 

The system pursued by the Bengal Goverhrhent, in the 
supply of salt, is briefly as follows: — It employs agents 
to manufacture the salt on its own account ; the salt is 
conveyed to Calcutta also on its own account, and here it is sold 
in large lots by periodical sales, the Government pledging 
itself, at the beginning of every year, that it will not sell 
beyond a certain quantity. British enterprize, skill, and, what 
is of equal consequence, British integrity are excluded, by 
statute, from either manufacturing or trading in salt. Because 
the servants of the East India Company behaved roguishly 
ill a commerce which no public officer ought ever to have 
meddled with at all, the whole British nation is excluded 
from it, by one sweeping enactment. This is a tolerable 
specimen of the justice and wisdom of the legislation enacted 
under the influence or direction of the East India Company. 
The whole commerce in salt, consequently, falls into tnc 
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hands of a few wealthy natives at Calcutta, who, from the 
largeness of the lots, and the sales being confined to one 
spot, have the ready means of entering into combinations, 
and of defrauding both the state and the consumer : they do 
60 most extensively; and here, then, we have a second 
monopoly, if possible, worse than the first. The Company 
allow the purchasers to retain the salt in their warehouses a 
whole year from the day of sale, on making a deposit of 
part of the price. Failures, from injudicious speculations, 
arc frequent; and, consequently, it happens, that the 
Government warehouses are often teeming with salt, while 
the consumer is paying exorbitant prices for it; and from 
these exorbitant prices, driven to smuggling, or to the use of 
nauseous and unwholesome substitutes. 

The Indian consumer never uses refined salt, a matter 
certainly not of choice but of necessity, for he could not 
afford it. The commodity, as it is first disposed of by the East 
India Company, is an ugly compound enough ; in the hands 
of the native dealer, it undergoes further adulteration, and 
the consumer, finally, receives it a filthy black compound, 
which a respectable farmer in this country would unques- 
tionably not give to his hogs. The adulteration made by 
the dealer, together with the use of short weights, have been 
reckoned to deteriorate the salt purchased at the public sales 
to the extent of 12 per cent. 

To protect the salt manufactured on the spot from com- 
petition, foreign salt is loaded with a duty of 4^, per bushel, 
if imported in a British bottom ; and pf 8 a‘., if imported in a 
foreign one. In the early period of the free trade, a quan- 
tity of British salt was imported from Liverpool, to the 
consumption of which the natives made no objection. It 
was, in due course, however, sulnected to the duty above 
mentioned, and the produce of the soil and industry of 
Great Britain is, at present, deemed to be a foreign com- 
modity in British India. 

The cost of the native salt manufactured in Bengal, 
on account of the East India Company, has been estimated as 
follows: — The average price received by the manufacturer 
is 1^. 2d. per bushel; but to this is to be added about 12 per 
cent, for losses from bad debts, inundations, occasional pre- 
miums, &c., amounting to 2d. more, which raises the prime 
cost to 1^. 4d. The commission of the European agent, 
amounting to 2i per cent., is charged upon the gross amount 
of the monopoly sales *. Estimating this last at the moderate 

V This cominibsion of 2} per cent, amounts on the price paid to the 
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rate of Bs, B\d,y the prime cost is enhanced by about l{cZ., 
so that the total cost to the Government is I 5 . B\d. per 
bushel, and their profit on that cost 3^. equal to an 

ad valorem duty of about 273 per cent. There is, however, 
great fluctuation in the monopoly price, or, in other words, 
great fluctuation in the tax ; and, accordingly, the average 
of the three years’ accounts, ending with 1825-26, laid before 
Parliament, give results considerably different from this. 
The profit or duty here is but 217 per cent. These accounts 
again differ in this respect from each other. In 1823-24, the 
profit or duty was 220 per cent. ; in the following year it was 
but 173 per cent., and in the last year it was no less than 276. 
The estimate for 1826-27 makes it but 247. None of these 
charges, however, will convey an adequate notion of the real 
cost to the consumer, enhanced, as the price is — by the sales 
for an immense territory being confined to one spot — by the 
forestalling of the first purchaser, and by the fraud and adul- 
teration practised by him and others. An advance of 370 
per cent, on the prime cost is not unfrequent in Calcutta; and 
111 Bahar, although connected with the place of sale by the 
navigation of the Ganges, an advance of 580 per cent, is 
common. The great evil of the system, however, which con- 
sists in aggravating the prime cost of the article, by forcing its 
production ill an unsuitable soil and climate, and excluding fo- 
reign salt, is not to be measured by such calculations as these. 

It should be remarked, that a monopoly of salt on the 
rigid principle existing in Bengal, is a device of the British 
mercantile administration of India. Taxes, no doubt im- 
politic and oppressive enough, have always been levied by 
the native governors of India upon this necessary of life, but 
to have the price quadrupled, and the trade in it subjected 
to such restraints as we have described, is one of the first 
benefits which a conquered province receives when it is taken 
under British protection. Under the native Government of 
Bengal, it appears that the price of salt, all duties included, 
ranged from 1.9. 3Jd. to 2^. 2|d. per bushel, giving an 
average of 1^. 2d.^ which is near 68 per cent, less than 
the recent average price of the Company’s sales, and about 
one-sixth part the price at which the consumer in Calcutta 
has been lately in the habit of receiving it. 

The consumption of the north-western parts of the Bengal 
provinces is, as we have already described, supplied by rock 
salt, but chiefly by the produce of salt lakes. Both these 

inanufBcliirer to above 10 per cent., or to 9 on the agent’s whole disburse- 
in'ents, that is, on the j>rimc cost. 
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descriptions are, in the estimation of the natives, and indeed 
ill point of intrinsic quality, inferior in value to marine salt, 
even such as is prepared in Bengal itself. Being the produc- 
tions of independent, or, at least, foreign states, they cannot 
conveniently be subjected to the laws of the monopoly, al- 
though an unsuccessful attempt was at one time mime with 
this view, and hence they pay a custom-house duty only. 
Upon the greater part this amounts to about 1^. 5d. per 
bushel, w'hieh is 64 per cent, less than the tax imposed upon 
British salt imported in British shipping. The Bengal 
boiled salt is superior to these in value in the same market, by 
about 10 per cent., and boiled white salt, such as might be 
imported from Liverpool, it has been computed, is worth at 
Patna about 11s. lO^d. per bushel, when the first is worth 
but 7»s. and the second but 7^. 8Jd. The population sup- 
plied by rock salt, and the salt of lakes passing through our 
dominions, may be computed at 37,474,000, of which 
32,474,000 are British subjects. It furnishes the British 
territory, all the way to the confines of Bahar, until its price 
be equalised with the salt of the monopoly. The first de- 
scription, therefore, comes all the w^ay from Lahore, not 
less than 900 miles; and although, bcsuies the duties which it 
pays to the British Government, it pays local and transit 
duties to various native princes, and is transported by a te- 
dious and expensive land-carriage, it competes with the mo- 
nopoly salt, but 460 miles from Calcutta, the latter having 
all the way the cheap and convenient water-carriage of the 
Ganges. The second, after paying similar duties, and un- 
dergoing a similar carriage for between 700 and 800 miles, 
completely excludes the monopoly salt from the whole pro- 
vince of Benares, and even, occasionally, reaches as far as 
Patna, little more than 300 miles from the place of sale. 
Surely no better proc^f than this can be given of the perni- 
cious effects of the monopoly, or of the facility with which a 

? jreat part of this portion of India might be supplied with- 
breign salt. 

The Peninsula, or southern part of India, is, as w^e have 
already stated, chiefly supplied with bay salt, manufactured 
either on the coast, or at salt marshes connected with the sea. 
The Madras provinces had for a long time escaped the 
scourge of the salt monopoly ; but, seduced by the example of 
Bengal, although the circumstances connected w^ith >supply 
were wholly different, the authorities at length established 
it here in 1805. The Madras monopoly, however, is neither 
80 injudicious in its details, or oppressive in its operation as 
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that of Bengal, and it owes ibis to the natural impractica- 
bility of rendering it so. On account of the natural cheap- 
ness of salt, so exorbitant a price as is exacted in Bengal 
would have proved so high a bonus to the smuggler as to 
make its exaction impossible. The system pursued by the 
Madras Government resembles in a good measure the ga- 
belle of France, except in the unequal incidence of the latter 
upon the mass of the people. The prime cost, or price paid 
to the labourer, varies at the diff*erent salt pans, according to 
the facility or difficulty attending the manufacture ; but it 
seems nowhere to exceed per bushel. It is sold b^ 
public auction by the Government, on whose account it is 
manufactured, at the fixed price of for the same 

quantity, being an advance or duty equal to or 408 

per cent. The real cost of the salt to the Government, how- 
ever, as shown by the accounts laid before Parliament, differs 
materially from this, for, on the average of the three years, 
ending with 1825-26, the actual amount of sales exceeds the 
costs and charges only by 289 per cent. ; which is of course 
the amount of tax actually received by the Government, while 
the duty paid by the consumer is 408. 

The consumption of salt at Madras, or rather the amount 
of the public sales, has been reckoned, on an average of se- 
veral recent years, at 6,041,872 bushels. The population 
of this presidency, according to a recent census, was found 
to be 13,508,535. Were the wdiole salt therefore consumed 
by the inhabitants subject to British authority, the consump- 
tion per head would be above 25lb.s. This, however, is by 
no means the case, for a considerable quantity of it finds its 
way into the territories of the neighbouring tributary princes. 
From the moderation of its price, however, the consumption 
of the salt at Madras is known to be very large, and has been 
estimated rather to exceed than fall under 20lbs. a head. 

The monopoly of salt appears to have been recently intro- 
duced into Bombay. We believe the system to be similar to 
that pursued at Madras, but we possess no authentic state- 
ments respecting its details. In this quarter of India the 
greater part of the revenue derived from salt, however, is 
probably still taken in the form of customs, or of a duty 
levied at the place of manufacture. 

A system so unwise and unjust as that of which we have 
now given an outline, cannot, we presume, be long perse- 
\ ered in. We are of opinion that an open trade, with mo- 
,ic-rate duties, ought without delay to be substituted for it. 
To apprehend loss of revenue from such a measure, is to 

li 
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apprehend that which has never happened any where else. 
On the contrary, it may be reckoned with certainty, that the 
public resources will oe greatly improved by a change of 
system. The history of the salt monopoly itself sufficiently 
evinces that it possesses none of the properties of a good 
tax: a retrospective view of the principal branch of it, 
that of Bengal, which we now proceed to take, will show 
this in a very satisfactory manner. On the average of the 
seven years ending with 1814-15, the net revenue of Bengal, 
derived from the salt monopoly, was 1,049,106Z. In the first 
year of this period it was larger than in any other, and 
by 24 per cent, larger than in the last. In the seven 
years ending with 1821-22, the average revenue was 
1,108,163/., being only 5J per cent, in excess of the 
previous period. The last year of this scries, however, or 
1821-22, w^as a remarkable one, the Company having bene- 
fited, and the commercial community and the consumer 
having suffered, through the commercial distress of the 
time, which drew a great deal of unemployed capital to the 
salt gales. The net revenue of this year amounted to 
1,229)421/., which was an excess of 13 per cent, beyond 
the average of the six preceding ones. On the average of 
the three years ending with 1825-6, the net revenue amount- 
ed to 1,252,022/., an apparent augmentation on the first 
period of about 19 per cent., and on the second, of be- 
tween 12 and 13 per cent. The revenue of the year 
1823-4 amounted to 1,298,439/. Next year, however, it 
fell oft* by 160,546/., and was 91,528/. less than it was 
four years before. In the last year to which the accounts 
are made up, or 1825-6, the salt revenue amounted to 
1,319,734/. Comparing this particular year with the re- 
venue of the year 1808 -9, which was 1,194,835/., or the first 
which we have quoted, it will appear that in fourteen years 
the whole augmentation amounted only to 124,899/., or about 
10 per cent. Surely this is not such an augmentation as 
ought to be looked for in one of the greatest branches of the 
public revenue of a great country. In fact, the supply has 
not kept pace with the demand, nor is it possible that it 
should under such a system. Foreign salt is excluded, or 
very nearly so, and both, from natural causes and factitious 
difiiculties, engendered by the monopoly itself, the produce 
of the domestic manufacture is wholly incapable of Keeping 
pace with the great increase of population which is univer- 
sally acknowledged to have taken place. The cost of pro- 
duction and management have greatly increased, and while 
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the proportional supply is smaller, the price to the consumer 
has been enormously enhanced. Thirty years ago the con- 
sumption was equal to 6,000,000 of bushels, and the ordinary 
estimate now made by the local Government, of 6,4^28,57 1 
bushels, shows an augmentation on this amount of little 
more than 7^^ per cent. Our larger estimate of 6,9tK),000 
bushels shows an increase only of 15' per cent. ; and the 
largest sale ever known, or 7,200,000 bushels, makes the 
increase but 20 per cent. The cost to the consumer in 
the mean while has been enhanced to the extent of at 
least 33 per cent. In 1808-9 the costs and charges 
amounted to 28 per cent, on the net revenue ; seven years 
afterwards they rose to 32 per cent. ; and at tlie termina- 
tion of the next period of the same duration, they were 67 
per cent. ; or in fourteen years they had more than doubled. 
In the succeeding year indeed we find them reduced to 36 
per cent. ; being no more than 10 per cent, beyond their 
amount fifteen years earlier. This reduction, however, 
is probably accidental, for in the estimates of the ensuing 
year, 1826-27, we find them again rated at 40 per cent.* 

If we compare the salt monopoly with any other branch of 
the Indian revenue, in which there is any semblance of free- 
dom, we shall be forcibly struck with the contrast. In the 
ceded and conquered provinces under the Bengal presidency, 
the net land revenue, customs, &c., in 1807, amounted to 
1,942,678/. In the sixth year, inclusive from that date, they 
amounted to 2,501,014/., or had sustained an advance of be- 
tween 28 and 29 per cent. Six years after this again they 
sustained another advance upon the last-named amount of 
above 25 per cent., or in short in eleven years they had in- 
creased by 61 per cent. The increase in the salt revenue in 
fourteen years, as we have already seen, was but 10 per 
cent. The large increase in the land-tax and customs of the 
upper provinces, was, for the most part, produced by an 
extension of agriculture and commerce, or in other words, by 
an extension of the means of paying. The paltry increase in 
the salt monopoly has been proauced by increased taxation — 

* Various attempts have been made at different times, but with little suc- 
cess, to prop up the system of monopoly, of which the favourite principle is 
an endeavour to produce the whole salt within the Bengal provinces them- 
selves, in order that the local Government may preserve its patronage 
entire. In 1805 the prime cost of salt was but U. per bushel. In an 
ineffectual attempt to augment the produce, it has been raised, exclusive 
of agency, by 3S per cent. ; and the quantity, in reference to the po- 
pulation, is, notwithstanding, smaller than ever. One would have thought 
this a sufficient and convincing proof of the real impracticability, for all 
useful purposes, of the whole system. 
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by a mere brute increase of the cost of a necessary of life, 
unaccompanied by any corresponding increase in the means 
of paying the tax on the part of the consumer. 

The reader, however, may consider the opium revenue 
(also a monopoly, and to be presently described) as a juster 
subject of comparison. Here, however, the consumers are 
not subjects of the East India Company, but strangers 
not under its controul, who buy, or who decline to buy, 
just as they think proper. In the commerce carried on in this 
article, moreover, the cajrital and enterprise of Europeans are 
not excluded. On the contrary, the revenue owes its very 
existence to them. In instituting a comparison between the 
opium and salt monopolies, we take the same periods, pre- 
mising, that thirty years ago, and until the free-trader had 
created a market for it, the opium revenue, which now con- 
tributes so largely to the public resources, was wholly insig- 
nificant. On the average of the seven years ending with 1814- 
15, the net opium revenue amounted yearly to 652,0f37^. In 
the seven years ending with 1821 22, it rose to 701,351/., 
or was enhanced by between 16 and 17 per cent. But 
the most extraordinary enhancement took place in the 
two last years of tiie latter period, when the average net re- 
venue was 990,259/., or an advance upon the first period of 
near 62 per cent. Were we to go back to more distant 
periods than we have quoted, the augmentation would appear 
still more striking. In the year 1808-9, for example, the net 
revenue was but 418,326/., which is a good deal less than one- 
half the average to which we have just referred. The differ- 
ence between the costs and charges is not less remarkable. In 
1808-9 the costs and charges on the opium revenue amounted 
to 16 per cent. Six years afterwards they were between 
7 and 8 per cent. ;* in six years after that again, they 
were between 8 and 9 per cent. In the case of the salt we 
have seen an enormous augmentation of costs and charges 
throughout*. 

The gross revenue accruing from the salt monopoly at 
Madras, on the average of the three years ending 1825-26, 
was 323,359/., and the net revenue 240,359/. The costs and 
charges, therefore, amounted to no less than 83,000/. Accord- 
ing to the statement we have already given, the prime cost 
of the salt would not be more than 50,316/. Salaries and 
establishments, therefore, must have come to the enormous 
sum of 32,684/., which shows that the charges of collection 

* In Jatcr years than those wc have quoted, the results of the opium 
monopoly are inflcM-d very difleient, and for reasons which will be after- 
waids CNplaim d. 
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amounted to above 13 per cent. Even this, llie l)est 
form of the Indian salt mono|X)ly, affords, therefore, no very 
flattering results. Its advantages over the Eengal system, 
howev er, are great. Tlie consumer pays in the latter between 
six and seven fold more for a necessary of life than he does 
in the former. No doubt a considerable share of the advan- 
tages of the Madras consumer arise out of the natural cheap- 
ness of the commodity ; but the charge to the Bengal con- 
sumer is exorbitantly enhanced by the weight of the tax, and 
the exclusion of foreign salt ; — in short, by the severe and im- 
politic nature of the mono})oly throughout. Necker, speaking 
of the operation of the ^'obelle*^ observes, that it was impos- 
sible to think of the excessive price of s/ilt in several parts of 
Erance, without “ regretting bitterly'*'* that the people should 
be forced to use, with extraordinary reserve, a commodity of 
which nature had been so bountiful to them. The hardship 
is surely still greater of aggravating, by an impolitic system 
of taxi'ition, the price of this necessary m a country to which 
nature has not been bountiful in supplying it, and where, 
consequently, the inhabitants are at the entire mercy of the 
power that rules them. 

The revenue derived from the salt monopoly at Bombay, 
appears, as far as can be judged from the public accounts, to 
be very trifling. In 1823—4, its gross amount was no more 
than 5,159/. ; in 1824-5, it was 9,5C9/. ; and in 1825-6, 
13,471/. : the average, therefore, being no more than 9,399/. 
No account is exhibited of charges of collection ; but if we esti- 
mate them at 13 per cent., as at Madras, the net revenue 
will amount to no more than 8,178/. So paltry a sum as 
this, from a population of 1(),50(),0(K), will not afford room 
for eulogy to the advocates of any monopoly. 

With respect to the revenue tlcrived from salt in the north- 
western provinces of the Bengal presidency, as it arises from 
customs, the public accounts afford us no means of distin- 
guishing its amount. The alleged consumption of these 
provinces is 3,000,000 of bushels, but this is obviously under- 
rating it, for the population of the British territories alone 
is estimated at 32,474,000 ; and to this must be added the 
dominions of Oude and Nepaul, said to contain between 
them 5,000,000 of inhabitants ; and which, being intercepted 
from the great sources of salt by the British possessions, can 
receive no external supply, except through the latter. Wc 
have then a population of 37,474,000 inhabitants, for whom 
the supply which we have quoted would give a consumption 
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of scarcely 4ilbs. a head. Such an estimate, making every 
reasonable allowance for small internal sunplies for Oude 
(Nepaulis wholly supplied from the British ciominions), — for 
smuggling, — for salt supplied by the monopoly, and for sub- 
stitutes, is wholly unreasonable. There can be no doubt 
that it is infinitely greater, for salt on the western frontier 
of the provinces in (|ucstion must be greatly cheaper than in 
the monopoly districts, as is sufficiently proved by its being 
conveyed from thence to the latter, a journey of from five to 
six hundred miles. The duty upon salt in this (piarter 
varies according to the quality and denomination of the salt. 
Upon the best and the larger quantity, which is the foreign 
salt, obtained from lakes, and upon rock salt, it is 1,9. per 
bushel ; upon others, it is 1,9. ; and upon the bad and im- 
pure salt, obtained by boiling the muddy brine of salt springs 
within our own territories, it is as low as 8d., and even 4d. 
Now the highest of these rates is just one-third; the second, 
one-fourth ; tlie third, one-sixth ; and the fourth, one- 
twelfth of the duty imposed upon all foreign salt (wliich, as 
we have already stated, includes British salt) imported sea- 
ways for the consumplion of Bengal, Our most aiuaent pro- 
vinces, those which afforded us the resources through which 
we conquered all the rest, are, it appears from tliis, made the 
very preserve of the monopoly. To have eaten another’s 
salt,” is, in the Eastern language, the only exynession by 
which allegiance and gratitude are acknowledged ; for nei- 
ther the genius of the oriental languages, or the genius of tlic 
oriental people, is remarkable for exuberance in this particu- 
lar. It would be well, therefore, in the Honourable Com- 
pany not to put both the plirase and the sentiment altogether 
out of fashion, by charging so high a price for theirs ! 

The whole revenue derived from the monopolies of the 
East India Company in the article of salt, appears, from the 
statements and explanations wdiich we have now given, to 
amount, on the average of the last three years to wdiich the 
accounts have been rendered, to 1,584,780/. ; or, leaving out 
Bombay, of which the accounts are imperfect, to 1,575,881/. 
This last is the whole sum derived from a population of 
56,508,535 ; or, taking the estimates of the Indian Government 
itself, of 43,508,535 souls. The revenue afforded by the last- 
named number is at the rate of j^er head ; by the first 

it is only The whole salt eonsuincd by the popu- 

lation in question is 12,941,872 bushels, and therefore the net 
revenue per bushel is think it Avould be no 

difficult matter to point out an arrangement, under which the 
consumer may have cheaper and better salt — by which the 
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comnierce t>f tliG country, internal and external, may be 
^really extended and improved — and by which the public 
revenue may be greatly augmented. Before doing so, how- 
ever, we sliall briefly explain the systems pursued by civilized 
governments in respect to a salt revenue : takin.g the examples 
of the United States of America, of tlie Netherlands, of 
Great Britain, of France, under hei* old and reformed go- 
vernment, and of liiissiii. 

In tlie United States of America, it is hardly necessary to 
say that there is no salt monopoly : in the territory of the 
Union there are few natural stores of salt, and the soil and 
climate of the coasts are generally unfavourable to the manu- 
facture. America finds it commonly cheaper to import tlian 
to manufacture; and, in the meanwhile at least, for her 
jiretended system of protection is not as yet extended to this 
article, she imports freely from all jiarts of the world that 
liave the cajiacity to supply her wants. We have inspected 
the American accounts for three years, and find that the 
a\erage of these gives an impoi't of 4,092,787 liushcls of 
foreign salt, worth 114,847/. at th(» jirimo cost in the countries 
from which it was imjiorted. The imports in 1827 were 
1,820.489 bushels, and tlie value ll/>,402/. As to the 
countries from which this supply is derived, lluy embrace a 
very wide range indeed. The United Stales recei\e large 
sujiplies from the West Indian islands; they receive still 
larger from ranee, Sjiain, Italy, and the Austrian ports in 
the Adriatic : even Madeira, the Cajic de Verde, and the 
Azores islands; Turkey and Africa furnished their share. 
But the largest portion of all, sixty eighl parts in the 100 of 
their whole supjily, was furnished l)y Jb’itish ports, metropo- 
litan or colonial, 'i'he consumjition of the United States in 
foreign salt, we take from the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury: — In 1827 it Jimountcd to 8,481,103 bushels, 
which, estimating the population of the United States as high 
as 12,000,000, is G(|ual to a consumption of better than IGlbs. 
a head. Of the amount of domestic salt consumed Ave pos- 
sess no accurate means of judging. From the papers 
respecting the American tariff’, laitl before the House of 
Commons last year. It would apjiear that the (juaniity of 
domestic salt manufactured in the United States, chiefly in 
Pennsylvania, the State of New York, Virginia, Termesse, 
Massachusets, and North Carolina, is not less than 2,645,00() 
bushels : this, added to the (|uantity imyiorted paying 
duty, would make the total consumption 6,076,168 bushels, 
which gives no less than 28yy^lbs. for each individual. The 
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produce of domestic industry, it should be observed, is en- 
tirely duty free. 

Upon all the salt imported into the United States a duty 
is levied, without any distinction of the country from which 
it is brought. This duty amounts to 20 centimes^ or to 
one-fifth of a dollar, equal to little more than lO^rZ. ])er 
bushel ; and here we should pause, to notice the offensive 
contrast between the conduct of the United States of America 
and tlic llritish commercial administration of India. A com- 
mercial rival admits the produce of British industry at a low 
and moderate duty, while a British administration excludes it 
by a prohibitory impost of between four and five times its 
amount ! The American duty on the prime cost in England 
of British salt is 164 per cent. In the territories of the East 
India Company — in our own colony — in a country where 
the statute expressly provides “ that nothing therein con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to prejudice or 
affect the undoubted sovereignty of the Crown of Great 
Britain and Ireland” — the produce of the land and labour 
of the kingdom pays the overwhelming duty of 768 per cent. 
The net amount of revenue derived by the United States 
from the article of foreign salt amounted in 1827 to 686,2f32 
dollars, or 147,968/. 'riie first cost of all salt in America 
in 1827 was 1^. O^d. per bushel ; and. adding the duties, the 
charge to the consumer will be no more than Is, lOJdf. 
This last is but 30 [)cr cent, more than the prime cost of salt 
in Bengal xoMlioui duties — it is 52 per cent, less than the 
mere duty in Bengal, and the united prime cost and duty in 
Bengjil, or the price paid by the consumer, is higher than the 
price paid in America by 3jr. 6|d., or 186 per cent. We 
have seen that the monopoly of salt under the Bengal and 
Madras Presidencies affords, on a population of 56,508,535 
souls a revenue of no more than 1,575,381/., while the duty 
per head, amounts to 6,V<3^^- 1"he American duty per head 
IS no more than 

The kingdom of the Netherlands is much worse off than 
the United States in respect to an internal supply of salt, 
.and, we may add, pretty much in the same situation as Bengal 
would probably be in, if the manufacture of that article were 
not forced through the monopoly. It has neither salt mines 
nor salt springs, nor does a muddy, rainy, stormy, and foggy 
coast, afford any natural facilities for manufacturing the com- 
modity from sea-brine. With exceptions, therefore, too trifling 
to deserve notice*, the whole population of the kingdom, 

* Wc believe there \s one manufactory, upon a small scale, near Leyden, 
but we have heard of no other. 
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reckoned to amount in the present year, in round numbers, 
to 0,000,000, is supplied with foreign salt; and England, 
when there is no misunderstanding between the governments 
of the two countries, furnishes nearly the whole supply. The 
foreign salt is imported in a crude state, and refined in the 
country itself. If imported in a foreign bottom, it pays a 
custom-house duty equal to about 101^/. per bushel, but in 
national ships it is free : this, of course, amounts to a pro- 
hibition of importing it in the former, and consequently it 
may be said to pay no customs. Tlie excise duty amounts 
to six florins IfJ cents for every lOOlbs. wt‘ight, equal 
to per bushel. All salt used in arts and manufac- 

tures — in the curing of meat, and the curing of fish, whether 
at home or abroad, as well as all refined salt exported, arc 
duty free ; and even all crude salt re-exported pays an ex- 
port duty of no more than five centimes of a florin, which 
IS of course merely a nominal impost, llesides this, the 
refiners receive credits and accommodations from the Go- 
vernment. 

As to price, oit the average of the three years ending with 
1827, the cost of crude salt, commonly rock salt, has been 
OiYfid., or near 9id., per bushel, duty excluded. The cost, 
with the duty of course, is 6s. Id. per busliel. This is but 
7jd. more than the price paid by the consumer in llengal, as 
exhibited by the public sales, and without making any 
allowance for the inupiity that follows — although the rate of 
duty in the one case be only 273 y)er cent., while in the 
other it is 680, or 407 more. Of the actual consumption of 
the Netherlands, we have not the means of rendering a full 
account; but we may state that, on the average of the three 
years ending with 1827, the imports at the three ports of 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Dordt, amounted to 1,627,360 
bushels, which alone gives a consum[)tion of more than 
151bs. a head. Laige imports, however, take place at 
Amsterdam, Ostend, Newport, and other places, of which 
w’c have no account. The export of crude or refined salt, 
sca-Avays (except for the fisheries), is very trifling; and it is 
absolutely prohibited land-ways. We shall probably not over- 
rate the consumption of the Netherlands at 20ibs. a head. 

As to revenue, the net amount of that of the Netherlands 
derived from salt, for the year 1821, was 216,245/. In 1826, 
the last Avhich we have seen, it rose to 228,811/.* Now if 
6,000,000 of inhabitants, with all the exemptions which Ave 

* This is the excise duty only. The import and export duties arc 
mixed up with the rest of liic enstoms ; but, fioiii what we have alicady 
^aid, they niii.st be trilling in uiiioiiiit. 

li 
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have enumerated, give a revenue of 228,811/., the 56,508,535 
inhabitants subject to the Indian monopoly, with no exemp- 
tions at all, ought to give at least 2,154,902/. They give but 
1,575,381/., or less by the sum of 579,581/., or, which is 
the same thing, free trade, even under high duties, exceeds in 
financial productiveness, as well as it does in public conve- 
nience and utility, the monopoly system by above 36 per cent. 

But the salt revenue of the Netherlands, notwithstanding 
its superior productiveness, seems far from being Avell regu- 
lated. If we add 5 per cent, to the revenue for the expenses 
of collection, we shall find that the amount of salt on which 
duty is actually levied is no more than 905,042 bushels, 
which gives for culinary salt, but 8,\Vlbs., or barely 8|lbs. 
a lica<l. It is true that, in that cold and damp country, large 
(pian lilies of salt provisions, especially fish, are consumed, 
and that the salt employed in curing these ought to be added 
to the actual consumption. Making every allowance for 
this, however, there must be considerable mismanagement ; 
and it is probable that the large duty encourages smuggling 
to a great extent. The superior advantage of low over nigh 
duties is sufficiently obvious, if we compare the effects of the 
American with the Nelherland rates. Under the low duties 
in America, the consumption of foreign salt paying duties 
exceeds I61bs. a head. Under the high duties in the Nether- 
lands, it is little more than one-half of this. The Nether- 
land duties exceed the American by 521 per cent., but the 
proportional revenue exceeds the American revenue only by 
209 per cent. Were the Netherland revenue as productive 
as that of America, in proportion to the superior duty 
levied, instead of amounting to 228,811/. it ought to have 
amounted to 459,440/., or to have been more than double 
its present amount. This striking fact is a sufficient con- 
demnation of high duties. In fact, in such countries as the 
Netherlands, the United States, and Bengal, where there is 
little natural or local supply of salt, the impolicy, as well as 
injustice of high duties, is obvious. Under their operation 
smuggling must defeat the revenue, or, where smuggling is 
jmpracticable or difficult, the people must be oppressed. 
The costs of bringing salt from abroad to such countries, is 
itself a species of natural tax imposed upon the inhabitants, 
and surely ought not to be aggravated by the act of their 
governments. 

Great Britain is very differently circumstanced from the 
countries now mentioned; it possesses cheap natural sup- 
plies of salt. On this account, as well as because the com- 
merce in salt was free, even an exorbitant rate of duty made 
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our revenue system infinitely less oppressive than the mono- 
polies of our Indian Government. In 1823, the total quan- 
tity of salt consumed in Great Britain, or rather the quantity 
paying duty, whether for domestic purposes, for the use of 
cattle, for curing meat, or for fisheries, was 2,681,132 
bushels, which gives a consumption per head of no more 
than lOVijlolbs. The duty on English salt for domestic use 
was 15.?. per bushel, and on Scotch salt, dearer however, 
and much inferior in quality, onlj^ 6,?. The duty on salt for 
feeding cattle, in England, was 2.?. 6d. ; in Scotland, 6^. 
The duty on salt for curing provisions was the same in both 
countries, and Is . : the duty on salt exported was only Id. 
per bushel. The price of ordinary English salt, at present, 
may be taken at 15.?. per ton ; the duty upon this valuation, 
therelbre, was SOL sterling per ton, or 4566 per cent. If 
we take the value of Scotch salt at 12^., the duty on this 
would have been 12/., or 1900 per cent.: the price of a 
bushel of salt, duty paid, in England, would be 15^. 4fd , 
and in Scotland 6.?. 3|d. The extravagance of these 
imposts, their inequality in different parts of the country, 
and under different circumstances, must, without doubt, 
have encouraged smuggling to a great extent, so that the 
actual quantity of salt which paid duty can convey but a 
a very imperfect notion of the real consumption of the 
country*. The salt duties in Great Britain, however, 
were productive in point of revenue. In 1821, before any 
reduction took place in the tax, the net excise revenue on 
salt amounted to 1,559,062/., and the charges of collection 
were only 4rV^ cent., or nearly 4J. For England only, 
excluding Scotland, the net revenue was 1,476,240/. 

The revenue derived from. salt in England and Wales, in 
1821, was 1,476,240/., their population in the same year 
being 11,978,875, so that the proportional quantity of salt 
paying duty is very nearly the same as under the Bengal 
monopoly. 11,978,875 inhabitants in the one country, 
theremre, contributed to the revenue, in a free trade, by no 
less than 224,218/. more than 43,000,000 under the mono-' 
poly contribute in the other. Were the salt duties as pro- 
ductive, in point of revenue, in Bengal as they were in 
England, they ought to have yielded, not 1,252,022/., but 
5,299,188/. The salt revenue of England, from a popula- 
tion of 11,978,875, and a consumption of 1,986,530 bushels, 

* We believe that the quantity of salt supposed to be smuggled was 
estimated at the enormous amount of 2,000,000 bushels. Were this the 
case, the real consumption of the country, per head, would be about 
a quantity which seems exceedingly probeble. 
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was within of the produce of all the Indian salt mono- 

poliesy derived from a population of 56,508,585; and a con- 
sumption of 12,941,872 bushels, that is of a consumption b&? 
tween six and seven fold greater. Were the revenue derived 
from the whole salt monopolies of India equally productive 
with that derived in a free trade in England, they ought to 
amount, not to 1,575, 381/., but to 6,963,939/. On the other 
hand, had the Government of England followed the example 
of the Government of India, and established a monopoly — 
had it manufactured all salt on its own account — had it pro- 
hibited the use of machinery, or at least excluded from the 
manufacture all who had the skill to use machinery — had it 
forced the production of salt in the most unsuitable parts of 
the United Kingdom — had it, except under heavy restric- 
tions, prohibited the most fertile provinces from supplying 
the wants of the least fertile, or of those that had no supply 
at all — had it assumed a right of property in salt lands, salt 
springs, and salt mines, giving tne proprietors a pittance in 
lieu — had it sold its salt by oistant and periodical sales, at 
one, or at most two spots only, such as Xondon and Edin- 
burgh, for example — had it prohibited the most honest, 
wealthy, and enterprizing merenants of the United Kingdom 
from manufacturing salt, or dealing in salt, at the peril of 
being guilty of a misdemeanour— then, the expenses of col- 
lection, instead of being 4| per cent, would be for the most 
part SO per cent., and at tne least 12 per cent. ; and the 
revenue, instead of being 1,476,240/. would, in all human 
probability, not have exceeded 381,172/., that is, it would have 
amounted to a fraction less than one-fourth of what it was 
utider a system not particularly wise or particularly judicious, 
and of which the errors and oppressions brought about the 
abolition ! 0 

The system of monopoly pursued in France, in respect to 
^alt, under the ancient government, is strikingly illustrative 
of the Indian salt monopoly. That barbarous system, com- 
qienced in a barbarous age, the middle of the 14tb century*, 
and, with incomparable pertinacity, was persevered in for 
four centuries and a half, or until tne great reform of French 
government and French society took place, and swept it 
aviffiy, like many other nuisances. Under the gobeUe^ or 
salt monppoly of France, the consumption of salt amounted, 
iu 17^4, to 6^818,7^6 bushels^ and the population waa 
24,1S()iD,000; so that the consumption was at the rate of 
IS-i^^glbs. per head. The operation of the tax, every body 


111 the year 13^12 .— Neckeii, Sur les Finances de la France, 
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knows, was not only unequal, but many parts of the kingdom 
were exempt from the impost altogether. The consumption, 
as in every other case of the same nature, was in the inverse 
proportion of the weight of the tax. In reference to this 
impost, the kingdom was divided into six districts, md the 
Government to<^ upon itself the duty of manufacturing and 
vending the salt, at fixed prices. 8,300,000 inhabitants, or a 
full third part of the whole population of the kingdom 
(grandesffobelles )y paid for their salt at the rateaf 26^. Oi^d. 
per bushel, and their consumption per head was only QiV^Ibs. 

4.600.000 inhabitants ( petites gabelles ) paid for their salt 
only at the rate of 13^. llrVoU., or about 13 j. ll^d. per 
bushel, and their consumption immediately rose to 12-f\‘^1bs. 

1.960.000 (salines) paid for their salt at the rate of 

8^. lOy^^. per bushel, and the consumption per head here 
was Ifii^'g'^lbs. 585,000 inhabitants ( quarUbuHlosi ) paid for 
their salt 6s. consumption rose to no less 

than 34/3yba. per head. In this last case, however, it must 
be observed, that the supply of salt was on the spot, and that 
the commodity was of inferior strength and quality to what 
was used throughout the rest of France. 99355,000 of the 
population of France ( Franches et Redimies ) were altogether 
free from the salt impost : their consumption could not well 
be ascertmned, but it was conjectured, in round numbers, at 
lOrvo^bs. per head ; which, making eveiy allowance for the 
distance of this part of the population from the sources of 
supply, and the enhancement ot price, even to them, conse- 
quent upon the derangements produced by the oppression of 
tne monopoly elsewhere, appears evidently to have been an 
under estimate. The badness of the roads, and the general 
want of all easy communication, it should not be forgotten, 
prodigiously enhanced the price to the consumer throughout 

. the greater part of France, independent of the tax. Even in 
those parts of the country which were free from the salt 
impost, the price of the ardcle fluctuated from to 

5a. 0-^yjd, per bushel. 

The total revenue of France, under the gdbelle^ was 60 
millions of francs, or 2,426,250/. The first class of tax 
payers contributed to this amount no less than two parts out 
ctf three, and were taxed per head at the rate of 3a. \0{d. ; 

7,145,000 of the population paid the remunder of the 
impost. These last, therefore, were taxed oidy at the rate of 
3 i 7^. per head. Sixty-two parts in a hundred of ^the 
whole popuiatbn paid the entire tax, while thirty-eight parts 
were wholly ex^pt. To the consumer, the only rraeeming 
quality in the gaheUe was the invariableness of the price, and 
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the certainty of the simply : in every other respect it was 
utterly indefensible. Among the greatest mischiefs arising 
out of it was extensive smuggling. Nccker gives a frightful 
picture of the extent to which this was carried, and of the 
miseries produced by it. One year with another there were 
made 3700 seizures of contraband salt; and one year with 
another there were arrested on public roads or Iiye-ways 2300 
men, 1800 women, 6600 children, 1100 horses, and 60 car- 
riages ! The;jjiiumberof persons yearly sent to the galleys for 
violations of the salt and tobacco monopolies, by far the 
greater number on the former account, exceeded 300, and 
the ordinary number actually at the galleys, for the same 
class of offences, averaged from 1700 to 1800, being about 
one-third part of the whole number of convicts. We shall 
be curious to see, in the course of the Parliamentary investi- 
gation which is soon to take place, a correct return of the 
men, the women, the boys, and the bullocJiS^ arrested for 
breaches of the Indian salt monopoly ; as well as of persons 
condemned to hard labour, or to banishment ^)not for- 
getting the numbers carried off by tigers, by alligators, by 
jungle fevers, and by dysenteries. 

In point of revenue, the gabclle^ with all its severity and 
oppressiveness, was comparatively not very productive. " This 
will appear clear enough, from tne following statement: the 
consumption of salt in the country of the grandes gnbdles 
amounted to 1,464,735 bushels, and, notwithstanding the 
exorbitant price of 26.?. the profit of Government 

amounted only to 3^. lid. ; so that the costs and charges, in 
the prodigal hands of Government, amounted to 22.?. 1 y^^d., 
and this, in a country where the first cost of salt could hardly 
exceed 4d. a bushel. If the same excise tax had been levied 
on the population of France as existed in England, the 
revenue, with an open trade in the commodity, and a system • 
unquestionably far less oppressive, instead of 2,426,260/., 
would have produced 3,056,276/., while the price of salt 
to the class of persons most highly taxed in France would 
(cost of transport of course excluded) have been full 40 
per cent, cheaper. 

The system at present pursued in France, in the taxation 
of salt, is, with the exception that the impost is infinitely too 
high, to all appearance unexceptionable. It is neither more 
or less than an excise duty, levied on the commodity at the 
place of manufacture or extraction. In the revenue accounts, 
the proceeds are entered under three different heads, viz. 
duty levied on the extraction of salt on the coast; — the same 
in the interior, and the same from the salt springs and mines 
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of Franclie ('oniptcs known under the name of the SaHves de 
TEst. The rate, however, seems to l)e the same throughout, 
and these distinctions point only at the sources from whicli 
the salt is derived, and perhaps to some modifications in the 
manner of collecting the duty. Salt in France, for fifteen 
years after the destruction of the gahellc^ in 1791 , was exempt 
from all impost. This was of course followed by great ad- 
vantages — marshes incapable of cultivation were converted 
into salt fields {marais salans)^ improved processes were 
applied to the manufacture of salt ; production of course was 
greatly increased, and, consequently, increased consump- 
tion followed. The agriculturalist could now afford to apply 
salt as manure, and use it more liberally in the feeding and 
fattening of cattle, and hence a great improvement, espe- 
cially in the culture of the olive, and in the rearing of stock. 
In 1807 the French Government imposed a duty of two de- 
clines per kilogramme on salt, equal to 4.9. 1 j%d. per bushel. 
The consumption per head, cr more correctly, llie quantity 
of salt paying duty, amounted with this tax to 14-i®if^lbs. In 
1815, the duty was raised by one decinic. This is the same 
which is at present in operation, and of course is equal to 
6^. ^rVd. per bushel. Upon this increase of duty, small as 
it appears to be, the consumption fell off by onc-third of a 
kilogramme per head, or amounted now only to 13iV?ylbs. 
for each individual *. 

In 1819, the net revenue derived by France from salt 
amounted to 2,042, 4C9^. ; in 1820, it rose to 2,199,181?.; 
in 1822, it was 2,211,090?.; and in 1825, it was 
2,204,494/. Here then, without any alteration of the rate 
of duties, there was an increase of revenue in six years of 
between 10 and 11 per cent. In 1827, the French salt 
revenue was 2,546,147/. This shows an increase, in 
eight years, of between 24 and 25 per cent. — the simple 
result of increased prosperity and increased population. We 
have looked into the French accounts for twelve consecutive 
years, and find that on seven years there was an increase, 
and on four only a decrease ; the highest amount of the 
latter in any one year below the preceding one being short of 
2 per cent, and the lowest less tnan one-half per cent. The 

* While salt was free from duty in France, after the destruction of llie 
gahelh^ the total value of the pi odiice throughout the kini;dom. was esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 sterling per annum. Fstimaiing its value throughout 
at per bushel, the total quantity must have been 60,000,000 of 
bushels. The duty is said to have reduced the quantity to ouc-teiith of 
this amoiint, and the exportation is comparatively inconsiderable. 'J here 
is possibly .some exaggeration in the account of increase, and evidently a 
great deal in the account of dgcrcase. 
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charges of collection, as far as we can discover, ai)j)ear to be 
about 8 per cent. 

The total consumption of salt in France, or more properly, 
as before said, the amount paying duty, is ascertained by mul- 
tiplying the population by the consumption per head. In 
1823, the population of France amounted to 30,465,291, and 
the consumption of salt, of course, was 7,580,054i bushels. 
In 1828 the population was estimated at e32, 000,000, and the 
consumption would necessarily have been 7,961,904 bushels. 
Now if we compare the salt revenue, as managed in France, 
with our Indian monopolies, the advantages in favour of the 
former will appear immense. Let us make this comparison 
in the first place with the salt monopoly of Bengal. Ac- 
cording to the view of the Indian authorities themselves, the 
whole salt paying duty in Bengalis only at the rate of 12lbs. 
per head; in France it is at the rate of nearly 141bs. By 
our estimate, however, the quantity of salt paying duty in 
Bengal is no more than 8/Vnrlbs., being above 35 per 
cent, less than the consumption of France. The revenue 
afforded by the whole Bengal monopoly is no more than 
1,252,022/., from a population of 43,000,000. The revenue 
afforded by France, from a population of 32,000,000, is 
2,546,147/. Were the Bengal system equally productive in 
proportion, it ought to have amounted to 3,421,385/. In 

E oint of mere fiscal advantage only, it falls short of this 
y no less than 63 per cent. We do not, however, mean 
to affirm, that, under any policy, Bengal would yield such a 
proportional revenue as France, for the circumstances of the 
two countries are wholly different. The French tax is a 
great deal too high, even for a country where salt is cheap, 
good, and abundant, and ^ould be intolerable in one like 
Bengal, where the natural supply is dear, bad, and ina- 
dequate, and where the consumption of foreign salt in the 
freest trade, and under the most liberal fiscal arrange- 
ments, from whatever quarter it may come, must be greatly 
enhanced to the consumer, by the expensive transport of 
a bulky commodity. A comparison of the French revenue 
with that of Madras and Bei^al jointly, will exhibit a still 
uglier view of monopoly. The population of these two 
places, subject to the monopoly, is 56,508,535, and the 
consumption of salt is 12,941,872 bushels*. The joint 

* This statement, owing to the comparative cheapness of Madras 
and there being comprehended in the quantity stated the amount furfiisl||d 
to n eiglibonriDg countries not included in the census, gives a consumpmi 
of 12^ lbs. per head. Even this, hoviever, falls short of the i^onsumption 
of France by 



revenues of Bengal and Madras amount to 1,575,381/. 
Were they equal to the revenue of France, they would 
amount to'^4,496,219/. V 

Russia is, we believe, the only country in Europe 
ciently barbarous in its policy to retain a stilt monopoly. 
The Russian Government manufactures, distributes, and 
vends the whole salt of the empire, and, whatever its cost, it 
vends it every where to the consumer at the same price, viz. : 
35 copecks per poud, equal to l.y. 9^/. per bushel. The re- 
venue derived from this odd species of monopoly is said to be 
very trifling ; but we have heard no statement of its actual 
amount. In short, the Russian salt monopoly appears to be 
little better than a piece of imperial vanity — an attempt to 
furnish the people with what the people could better, and 
more cheaply, furnish for themselves. That it must prove a 
heavy obstacle to industry and commerce there can be no 
question, although, at the same time, it must be allowed, 
that in its operation it is one of the least injurious freaks of 
the same kind that a despolical government could indulge in. 
Salt, throughout every part of Russia, it appears from this 
statement, is full 67 per cent, cheaper than it is in Bengal, 
under the monopoly, and at the place of first sale. 

Salt is produced in Asiatic Russia, both from salt marshes, 
where it is obtained by the cheap process of solar evaporation, 
and from salt mines. From both sources it is procurable in 
such abundance, that the quantity may be increased indefi- 
nitely. The western provinces of the Empire, however, do 
not seem to be so well supplied, for England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, appear to furnisli tliem with a con- 
siderable quantity : the exports from Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, in 1827, amounted to 78 1, 531 bushels, which, at 201bs. 
a head, would have supplied a population of 2,188,286. In 
1806, when the population of Russia was about 47,000,000, 
the consumption or salt throughout the empire was reckoned 
at 26,000,000 ponds, or 16,714,285 bushels, which gives 
to each individual no less than 19iVolhs., or very nearly 
20lbs. a head. 

The data and explanations now given, will afford us the 
means of pointing out a system of management, in respect to 
the salt revenue of India, at once equitable and productive of 
revenue to the State. It is hardly necessary to add, that the 
example of civilized nations, more especially that of France, 
bf the United States of America, and of the Nelhi‘rlands, 
Ought, as far as circumstances will permit, to be imitated in 
reforming the arrangements of the salt revenue in India. In 
those parts of the country that afford salt, an excise should 
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be levied on the commodity at the place of manufacture, 
as is done in France ; and where there is no salt naturally 
produced, all foreign salt should be freely admitted, on the 
payment of an import duty so low as neither to restrict con- 
sumption, nor encourage smuggling. In this case, we have 
the examples of the Netherlands and the United States of 
America to guide us. From the unsuitableness of the soil 
and climate of Bengal for the production of salt, we have 
very little doubt that the inhabitants of this presidency 
would, for the most part, under such an arrangement as we 
suggest, be supplied with foreign salt. Of course, the tax 
here would take the shape of an import duty, whether the 
salt were brought by sea or imported from the western 
frontier. Including, with our own subjects, the inhabitants 
of the tributary States, who receive their supplies of salt 
through our dominions, the total taxable population will in 
this case amount to above 70,000,000. We shall attempt 
to estimate it as follows: 43,000,000 for Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa ; 3,000,000 for Benares ; 18,500,000, for the 
ceded and conquered provinces to the north-west ; 3,000,000 
for Oude; and S,000,000 for the territories of Nepaul, making 
69,500,000. The remaining fraction is more than made up 
by portions of the Mahratta territory, and some mountainous 
districts to the east, contiguous td Bengal, and necessarily 
receiving their supplies through it*. 

The first point to be considered, is the probable amount 
of consumption, under a system of free trade and moderate 
duties. It has been argued from authority, that under no 
circumstances of cheapness, or convenience of supply, or 


• In this t^rimatr. wejiave attempted no correction for under.rated po- 
pnlation except iii Hen:;al, Kaliar, and Orissa, as nlrrady We leave 

the population of the western proviiicrs as they have been computed for 
many years back, altlioiigh we make no doubt that the number of inhabit- 
ants here also is greatly under-rated. A short explanation will make this 
appear sufficiently evident. By the old eonipiitation, both for the eastern 
and' wostein pioviuecs, the rate of population for the fiist amounts to 200 
inhabitants to tlie square mile ; and ffir the second, it Is wlthiq a fraction 
of one-half of this. It is Nufficieiitly knowii^ however, that theie is no such 
disparity in the number of the inhabitants. In 1708, Mr. Colebrook (one 
of the most cautious, and one of the ino^t able wi iters on Indian statistics) 
estimated the population of the province of Benares at between 5 and 
0,000,000 of inhabitants. As Benares contains 12,000 squM miles, the 
number of inhabitants for every mile would be 458, which is pix>ljnj%.^d^v 
an over-estimate, as the province contains the largest city in Hindtuitan, 
computed at 000,000 inhabitants. Three years afterwards, in the estsinates 
given in to the Government, the population, computed by an inferior 
and nameless hand, was made to amount only to 3,000,000. At tlroie 
3,000,000 it has now stood for 28 years, while we are assured that the prd^ 
viiice has been rapidly tncreaiing in prosperity, and while, 4t all events, 
theie is no doubt that its population has increased. 
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improved quality in that supply, would the people of Bengal 
consume a larger quantity or salt than they do at present. 
A good deal of nonsense has been talked about the simple 
habits of the natives,’’ and their being contented for ever- 
more with what “ custom and convenience” had inured them 
to. This is, once more, a fresh repetition of the oft-asserted, 
and oft-confuted principle of Hindoo imniovablcness and 
unchangeableness, and is hardly worthy of examination, after 
the signal refutation wliich it has received during the last 
fourteen years. The Indians of Bengal, from time imme- 
morial, have never had any thing but dear salt, and bad salt; 
and to say, therefore, that they have no taste for what is 
good, and what is cheap, is sheer absurdity. Under the old 
monopoly of France, where salt was at 26.9. a bushel, the 
consumption was but 9i®-Albs. ; where it was 16.9. 
the consumption rose to i2.®/ulbs; where it was 8^. lOd., it 
rose to l^Tu-Vlbs. ; and where there was little or no duty at 
all, it rose to 19iV<jlbs. When the gahelle was abolished in 
France, and while no duty at all was charged on salt, the 
production of this commodity rose to the enormous amount 
of 43,636,363 bushels. The imperial Govcrnmetit levied a 
heavy duty upon it, and the consumption per head was 
only 14,%^xrlbs. The royal Government imposed" an addi- 
tional tax, and the consumption per head then fell to 
ISiWhs. The consumption iu Great Britain, estimated 
by the quantity paying duty, was scarcely lOiJlbs. per 
head. There are no exact means of ascertaining its amount 
at present, but it would hardly be safe to insist that 
it is under 25. Whenever, in short, there arc low duties, 
and a natural supply, or any tolerably cheap means of ob- 
taining a supply, a large consumption will be found certainly 
and inevitably to follow. The consumption in America, 
receiving the greater part of its supjJy from abroad, exceeds 
281*08. per head. Even in Russia, under a lenient system of 
monopoly, the consumption is close upon 201bs. a head. In 
India itself, the proofs are equally strong : in the Madras 
provinces, where salt is cheap, the consumption is at the rate 
of 25lbs. a head, or cannot at least be reckoned less than 20, 
excluding neighbouring states. In Bengal, where salt is 
extravagantly dear, it is hardly one-thircT of this amount, 
according to our estimate, and not one-half according to 
the estimate of the Indian Government itself. Madras 
itself, however, affords us very curious illustrations of the 
ilBsct of high and low prices on consumption. The mono- 
poly, as already mentioned, was first established here in the 
year 1805, and the price then fixed at the rate which we have 
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already quoted. Pleased with the results of the experiment^ 
the local Government raised the cost 50 per cent, and imme- 
diately the consumption fell off 20 per cent. The augmen- 
tation of revenue was trifling, and smuggling became very 
active. After eleven years’ perseverance in the high duty, 
it was at length abandoned, and the old price reverted to. 
The consumption immediately rose to the old standard ; 
and eventually, keeping pace with the increase of popula- 
tion, exceeded it by 10 per cent. Even under the Bengal 
Presidency, there is a tolerably good example of the effect 
of moderate and steady duties. The consumption of salt for 
the western provinces, or more properly the amount paying 
duty, was reckoned, in at 1,500,000 bushels ; it is now 

reckoned at 3,000,000 ; or in short, has been doubled in the 
short period of 15 years. The highest rate of duty per bushel 
here, however, is but 1^. 5d., and there is a free commerce 
in the article ; whereas in the eastern provinces, the lowest 
tax is within a fraction of 4^. and there is a close monopoly. 
Near the frontier, of course, the foreign salt, with which 
the western provinces are for the most part supplied, is 
comparatively cheap ; but at a distance from this, and espe- 
cially where it comes into competition with the salt of the 
monopoly, it must necessarily be as dear, or nearly so, as the 
latter, leaking the consumption# of each individual using 
this salt at the estimate of the Indian Government for the 
monopoly districts, or 121bs. a head, the western salt will 
supply a population of 14,000,000 of inhabitants. The 
population, however, computed to be supplied with this salt, 
amounts to not less than 25,000,000, and we have no doubt, 
therefore, that the consumption paying duty, does not much 
exceed our estimate for Bengal, or about 91bs. pounds a head. 
This would give a population of above 18,600,000. In the 

E arts of the country where salt is dearest, substitutes, as we 
ave already said, are had recourse to extensively. In the 
province of Patna, for example, which from its position is 
very unfavourably circumstanced for a supply of salt of 
any description, it has been computed that not less than 
225,000 bushels of a sulphureted muriat of soda, or of an 
impure culinary salt obtained from the mother ley of salt- 
petre, is yearly consumed by a population estimated at 
7,858,6.38, which gives an additional consumption to each 
individual, of IV^^yb. 

An argument which has been used by the public autho- 
rities, for imagining that the natives of India would, under 
any circumstances, consume less salt than others, is that they 
use no salt provisions. Even this last fact is not true, 
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however, of all the natives of India, for in the maritime 
parts of the country, at least, salted fish is extensive^ con- 
sumed. Were it strictly and generally true, it would tend, 
but in a very slender degree, to support the argument against 
extended consumption, for it must at once occur to any 
intelligent inquirer, that the more salt provisions are used by 
any people, the less will salt be used in any other shape; 
and on the other hand, that the fewer salt provisions arc 
consumed, the greater (juantity of salt must be necessarily 
used, as a condiment for fresh food. In curing provisions 
there is some waste of salt, but this is the whole amount of 
the difterence in consumption between a people using a large 
quantity of salted food in their aliment, and a people who 
use very little. 

In fact, the general insipidity of sin Indian's aliment, con- 
sisting for the most part of vegetables; and the poverty 
which denies him, with the exception of capsicums and a few 
acid or aromatic vegetables, all other condiment to his food 
than salt, naturally renders him pre-eminently a consumer of 
this article, as far as mere culinary purposes are concerned. 
Neither is it to be imagined that tlie cattle of India stand 
less in need of salt than those of other countries. Omitting, 
therefore, the use of salt as a manure, and its employment 
in the arts, there is no ground whatever for imagining that 
the Indians, as ordinary consumers, differ from the rest of 
mankind. A sufficient allowance of it is absolutely requi- 
site, not only for their comfort, but for the maintenance of 
their health and strength. The inhabitants at present sub- 
jected to the most rigorous branch of the salt monopoly, it 
should not be forgotten, are unquestionably the puniest race 
in all the east ; nor should we be at all surprised to find 
that their physical inferiority — an inferiority, too, confined to 
the lower orders, is causca, in no small degree, by their 
immemorial privation of an adequate supply of this neces- 
sary of life. 

in order to be strictly within bounds, we shall take the 
consumption of the whole of the Bengal provinces at 161bs. 
a head, which is that of the United States, in foreign 
salt alone ; for we proceed on the belief that a large propor- 
tion of the consumption of this part of India will, in an 
ppen trade, and a system of fair and equal duties, be fur- 
nished from abroad. At this rate, the total consumption 
of 70,000,000. inhabitants, will amount to 20,000,000 
bushels. If upon this amount were levied the same duty 
per bushel, customs or excise, according to circumstances, ns 
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k at present for the most part levied on salt at the custom- 
houses on the western frontier, or Is, 5d.^ the gross reve- 
pue arising to Government would be 1,416,6667. Allowing 
3 per cent, for charges of collection, the net revenue would 
be 1,345,833Z. This is probably nearly the amount of the 
whole revenue derived from salt under the Bengal presi- 
dency, and if it be so, our present statement shows that the 
same amount may be collected, by reducing the duty by 
2.9. Id, per bushel, equal to a reduction of about 36 per 
cent. Out of the 20,000,000 bushels above mentioned, 
the consumption of the 43,000,000 of inhabitants, at present 
subject to the monopoly, will be 12,285,714 bushels. A 
duty of about 1^. or not a great deal more than one- 
half of what is at present levied, and allowing 5 per cent, 
for charges of collection, will realize an equal revenue with 
that which is at present received under the system of monopoly. 

The plan we would propose is this: — that the duty on 
salt imported at the western frontier, previously charged 
with transit duties, and enhanced in price by a long and ex- 
pensive land carriage, should continue as at present, generally 
at 1 . 9 . 5d, per bushel ; and that the duty upon salt manu- 
factured on the sea-coast of Bengal, as well as of salt im- 
ported sea-ways, from whatever country, should pay alike, a 
duty of about 2^. 6d. per bushel, which will amount to a 
reduction on the present rates of 37 per cent. This dimi- 
nution of duty — the admission of European capitalists with- 
out restriction, to a participation in the salt trade, and the 
activity of private enterprise and competition which must 
follow, will, in all likelihood, extend the consumption of marine 
salt, whether imported or of domestic manufacture, as far as 
the navigation of the Ganges and its tributaries will convey 
it ; and we may safely conjecture, that, notwithstanding the 
disparity of duty between it and the salt imported from the 
western frontier, its cheapness and superior quality will extend 
its consumption to 60, out of the 70,000,000 consumers 
whom we have named. The amount of consumption in salt 
paying a duty of 2^. 6d. per bushel, under this supposition, 
will be 17,142,857 bushels; the gross revenue will be 
2,142;8572., and the net revenue, allowing 5 per cent, for 
charges of collection 2,035,715/., being 783,693/., or full 
62 per cent, beyond the revenue derived from the monopoly. 

The population which we suppoi^ will be supplied with 
foreign salt from the western frontier, will be 10,000,000 ^ 
and as thk would be for the most part contiguous to tbi 
supply, we may safely estimate their consumption also 
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at 161bs. Tlieir total consumption will be 
bushels. At Is. Sd. per bushel, the gross revenue here will 
be S02,380/., and oeducting 5 per cent., as before, for 
charges, the net amount is 19^, ^61/. The total net re^ 
venue then, of the Bengal provinces, will amount to 
2,227,976/., which, we may safely conjecture, is equal to 
an augmentation upon the total present revenue of not less 
than 800,000/. sterling. 

The rate of duty which we have proposed will appear 
moderate, and suitable to the circumstances of the country^ 
either when compared with the existing duties in that country 
itself, or generally, with those imposed in foreign countries. 
It is 52 per cent, less than the duty in the Netherlands; 
58 per cent, less than the duty was in Scotland, under our 
own salt tax ; near 60 per cent, less than the duty is in 
France; and it is just one-sixth part of what it was in 
England. The American duty alone is smaller, but here 
a large quantity of domestic salt paying no duty, comes 
into competition with the foreign salt paying duty, and 
the total consumption, instead of I61bs. a head, exceeds 
281bs. So large a consumption as that of the United 
States, where a great quantity of salt provisions are cured, 
and exported, is not to be looked for under any cir- 
cumstances in Bengal. At the same time, if no higher rate 
of duty were imposed in that country than in America, it is 
certain that the consumption would rise, and probably in 
such a case it would exceed two-thirds of the American con- 
sumption, or equal 20lbs. a head. With such a change, 
even the trifling impost paid in America, of lOid., would 
make the net revenue of Bengal, deducting 5 per cent, for 
charges, 1,014,323/. 

In the event of such a system as we have now proposed, 
being adopted, it will become a matter of the first importance 
to advert to the quarter from which Bengal may be supplied 
with foreign salt. To make a provision, indeed, for such 
supply, is no part of the bu.siness of the legislator. Having 
set the trade free, and fixed the rate of impost, the matter of 
supply should be wholly left to the intelligence of private en- 
terprise, and to the efforts of an open and unrestricted com- 
petition. The supply towards the western frontier will 
be furnished, as at present, from Ajmeer and Lahore. Sea- 
ways, salt might be brought from the Coromandel and Mala* 
bar coasts : rock salt might be brought from the Persian 
gulf, bay salt from Java or Siam, and white salt from Eng- 
land. In Java, there is a government monopoly, embarrass- 
ing the commerce in this article to such an extent that we 
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need give the supply from this quarter no further considera- 
tion. From the Persian gulf, a small quantity of rock salt 
will probably continue to be brought as ballast. The salt of 
Siam is exactly of the same quality as that of the Coroman- 
del coast, and it is equally cheap and abundant ; but from 
the distance of the country, and the little intercourse held 
with it by Europeans, no considerable supply can be looked 
for in this direction. The MaLibar coast being more dis- 
tant than the Coromandel coast, neither is this country likely 
to furnish much to Bengal. The Coromandel coast then, or 
Great Britain, or both, will, in all likelihood, furnish Bengal 
with its principal supply of foreign salt. 

The natives of Bengal, for the most part, have a prejudice 
against the bay salt of Coromandel, on account, in some de- 
gree, of its want of pungency and strength ; but y)robably 
still more from its want of whiteness, and from the largeness 
of its crystals, and consequent unfitness for immediate 
culinary purposes. Indeed, in this respect, the inhabitants 
of Bengal, as might reasonably be expected, are much like 
the rest of the world ; the whiter and fitter salt is for culinary 
purposes, the chief purpose for which they require it, the 
more they esteem it, and the higher price they will give for 
it. When a bushel of Coromandel bay salt is worth at the 
monopoly sales 4.9. lid., a bushel of Bengal salt is worth 
6.9. 8d. ; of Cuttack salt, which is whiter than ordinary 
Bengal salt, and in a good measure also obtained by boiling, 
6 j. ; and of Aracan salt, which is the whitest of all, and en- 
tirely procured by boiling, 6^. Ijd. Coromandel bay salt, 
boiled and refined, is worth, in the Calcutta market, at" 
the same lime, about 7.9. per bushel : in truth, the taste of 
the Indians differs in no respect from that of other people, as 
jAe following explanation will show : — When the blown salt 

Cheshire is >vorth in the New York market, duty included, 

7fd. per bushel, Cadiz bay salt is wwth but 1^. lid., and 
the best St. Ubes, but 2s. Id. ; so that here is a more striking 
difference between bay and boiled salt than in Bengal, and 
chiefly, no doubt, to be accounted for from the intrinsic 
superiority of English over any other description of foreign 
salt used in America. 

The consumption of Coromandel salt in Bengal then 
is limited, and in its present form could not supply the 
.whole population, even in a commerce perfectly unshackled. 
Although, however, it will not supply the whole con- 
sumption, we have no doubt that it will contribute mate- 
rially. The acknowledged high price and scarcity of 
•boiled salt in Bengal, has suggested the project of boiling 
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and roliiiing (Joroinandid sail for ihe use of the Hengal 
coiisimier. Ail attempts of this kind, however, have failed, 
not in producing good salt, but in producing it at a 
price adequately cheap, to enable the consumer to buy. This 
failure has arisen from the total exclusion of Euro])enn skill 
and enterprise from the salt trade — from the want of ma- 
chinery, and the want of skill to use it if it existed ; but, 
above all, from an objection which appears insuperable, the 
total want of coals, and the great scarcity and dearness of wood 
on the (’oromandel coast, where alone the process of boiling 
and refining could be conducted with suflicient economy. 
Even in Ilungal, from the coinjiarative high price of fuel, 
and the want of skill and proper machinery, the process of 
boiling and refining is costly. About 7500 bushels are 
yearly refined for llie use of Europeans, and the higher 
classes of natives, but at a cost equal to 8d. per bushel, ex- 
clusive of the prime cost of the commodity. The mere 
refining then is little short of double the price of salt of the 
same quality at Liverpool. 

In the event of foreign boiled salt not being imported into 
Bengal, the higher value of their own salt, and especially of 
the salt of Cuttack and Araean, migjit [irobably direct a good 
deal of capital towards improving the manufactory of these ; 
but under any circumstances, such is generally the unfa- 
vourable nature of the soil and climate, especially of Bengal 
and Araean, that the inanufiicture would have to struggle 
against considerable difficulties. 

Under all these circumstances, we are disposed to believe, 
that British salt may find a considerable market in Bengal ; 
and our reasons for this opinion we now proceed to offer : — 
Great Britain exported salt in 1827, to the extent of 7,475,025 
bushels, of which the declared value was 1.20,612/., and this 
too, although the supply usually furnished to one of her 

K rincipal customers, the Netherlands, was wholly interrupted. 

low, if we look to the distant countries wliich she furnished 
with this supply, we shall have some means of judging of her 
capacity to furnish Bengal. Of European countries, from their 
comparative vicinity, it is not necessary to speak. The quantity 
of salt sent to the Barbary states was 151 ,418 bushels ; to the 
British North American colonics there were sent 1,121,805 
bushels; to the British West Indies, which hiive a supply of 
Bay salt of their own, 64,368 bushels ; to the Foreign West 
Indies, 6200 bushels; to the United States of America, 
3,027,838 bushels ; to Brazil, which has a supply of its own, 
101,870 bushels ; to the States of Rio Plata, 11,080 bushels ; 
and even to New South Wales, far more distant than India, 

G 
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44,894 bushels, making the total quantity sent to these 
distant countries, 4,528,978 bushels, and the declared value, 
77,486/. The American accounts are more satisfactory. 
In 1824, the United Stales imported from Great Britain, or 
her colonies, 4,206,187 bushels; in 1827, she imported 
2,952,908. In 1825, the United States imported no less 
than 1,240,261 bushels of salt from the West India Islands; 
and a similar import would probably have taken ])lace from 
the same quarter in subsequent years, but for the restrictions 
imposed on the intercourse between America and the British 
colonies in that quarter. This is not all, America exported 
foreign salt, or, what is the same thing, domestic salt of equal 
value, to the extent of 70,584 bushels in 1825. Of this 
quantity we find that 24,590 were exported to Brazil, and 
25,035 bushels to the Asiatic Islands, which are the countries 
chiefly coni))rehended in the American accounts, under the 
name of “ Asia generally.’’ In 1827, the salt exported from 
the United States amounted to 65,335 bushels, of which 
3836 bushels were foreign salt, and which, not being entitled 
to a draw-back, of course paid a duty of lO^d. per bushel. 
The principal exports in this case, were to Cuba, the Brazils, 
and Chili, wliile we find 4000 bushels exported to Asia 
again, and 3949 bushels to Africa. We are entitled to ar- 
gue, from these facts, that if the merchant can afford to ex- 

1 )ort salt from lingland, or from the West Indies, to the 
Jnited States — aflbrd to re -ship it from thence, and send it 
to such distant countries as South America, Africa, and even 
the East Indies — he may afford also to send it by a direct 
voyage from England to Bengal. It may be alleged, that 
the salt thus exported by the Americans is domestic, and not 
foreign salt, and that the export is encouraged by a bounty 
equivalent to the duty. This, although generally true, is 
not, as we have just shown, invariably so; and it is obvious, 
at all events, that as English salt is cheaper than American 
by the whole amount of the duty, the case is not altered. 
Were the duty withdrawn on English salt, the whole amount 
exported would certainly be British and not American salt, 
and, without doubt, the quantity would be a great deal larger. 

The American accounts are drawn up in such a form as 
to exhibit to us the prime cost of the salt in the countries from 
which it is imported, as well as its export value in America. 
The total (juantity of salt imported into theUnited States in the 
year 1825 was 4,574,202 bushels, and its prime cost, which 
includes all shipping charges, 6^r/. per bushel. In 1827, 
the quantity imported was 4,320,489 bushels, and its prime 
cost 6Jd. The prime cost of the salt in America, as exported 
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from theiicfiii 1825, was 1 a*. 2iJ., and in 1S27, 1a*. TIicm* 
statements, from the jniblic accounts, a^rce perfectly with 
laverpool and New York price-currents of the corresponding 
years, whiclt we have duly consulted. In 1825, the freight, 
insurance, charges of merchandise, and profits on all salt im- 
ported into the United States amounted only to 7'^i., or 119 
per cent. ; and in 1827, to no more than CJd., or 100 percent. 
In 1821, the ])rime costs of various descriyitions of hay salt 
imported into the Uiiited States were as follows: Cape dc 
Verde, 4(/. ; S|)aiiish, 4i^/. ; Portuguese, 4{rZ. ; rrench West 
India, 4'/^/. ; Hritish West India, 5r/. ; and Prench bay salt, 
also ; giving an average for the whole of about ^{(1, : 
tile prime cost of Pnglish blown salt at the same time was 
8 Jr/., which of course includc‘s every charge iucurreil in Clri‘at 
Uritain. In 1827, the jirime co.st of Spanish bay salt im- 
ported into America, as exhibited by the jniblic accounts of 
that year, was 4]d. per bushel ; of Portuguese, 5</. ; of 
French, 5r/. ; and of llritish AVest India bay salt, also 5i/. ; 
which gives an average for all bay salt of l^d. "J'be prime 
cost of Knglish salt at the same lime was 7|r/. Of these dif- 
ferent descriptions of salt, the selling [iriec in America in the 
same year, (Inty excluded, was as follows: Spanish, l.v. {)\d. 
per bushel ; Portuguese, 1^. 2r/. ; French, 1.v. ; British 

West India, 1.9. 4r/. : the average of all hay salt, tlicrefore, was 
1.9. 2 [r/. ; the American ])rice of British blown salt at the same 
time was l.y. 91^/. The advance on hay salt over the prime 
cost, therefore, was 9 Jd. per bushel, or 205 per cent. ; on 
English salt the advance wsis 1.9. 2r/., or 193 j)er cent, '^riie 
prime cost of ordinary boiled salt at Liverpool, on hoartl of 
ship, all cliarge.s whatsoever paid, is, while wc write, 15.y. 3r/. 
per ton, etjual to 4Ic/. ])er bushel. The cost (.4* stove or fine 
salt, under the same circumstances, is 2G.9. per ton, efjual to 
T'{d. per bushel. If English hlowai salt slu)uld hear in the 
market of Calcutta the same relative value to the hay salt of 
Coromandel which it does in America to the hay salt com- 
monly imported into that country, and which wc take to he, 
as nearly as possible, of the same quality with the Coroman- 
del salt, then English salt oiiglit to he Avorth, in reference to 
the present monopoly price, 7.9. per bushel, when the 

Coromandel salt is w orth only 4>s. ll^/. Such a difference, how’- 
ever, will not probaly exist in the early period of the trade ; 
but we have no doubt that, in a free commerce, the intrinsic 
value of the two articles will find their proper level ; and, in 
short, that the British salt will in time, and as the consumer 
acquires a knowledge of its intrinsic value, become an 
object of extensive consumption in India. If Englisli salt 
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can be now sent by a six weeks’ or a two montlis’ voyage 
to America, or if American salt can be sent to Africa, to 
India, and to South America, by voyages of two months’ or 
four months’ length, there can be no reasonable ground for 
imagining that Englisli salt may not l)c sent to Bengal, a 
four months’ voyage, especially when British ships proceed 
tliither, at present, half loaded, and always requiring dead 
weight, or ballast, to render them navigable*. 

The number of consumers which wc have supposed to 
participate in the consumption of foreign salt, amounts to 
()0,()()(i,()(Kl of persons. What proportion, it may be asked, of 
salt manufactured in the country — of bay salt imported from 
the Coromandel coast, or other parts of India, and of English 
boiled salt, is likely to be consumed by this population. The 
American accounts throw some light upon the (juestion. 
The total consumption of the United States, in salt of all de- 
scriy)lions, is, as we have already said, 6,07(5,1(>J3 bushels, of 
which 2, 01.7, ()()() bushels are of domestic manufacture. 
J5engal is by no means so favourably circumstanced for the 
manufacture of salt as America, the latter having not only 
a far more extensive sea coast than the former, but brine 
springs and salt mines, of winch the other is nearly destitute. 
Ill America, too, the manufacture of domestic salt is encou- 
raged by imjKising a jirotecting duty on tlie imported article, 
a case loo absurd to be supposed in legislating for Bengal. 
Wc shall supjiose, however, that the proportional consump- 
tion of domestic salt will be the same in both countries. Tliis, 
on bushels, will make the domestic manufacture 

of Bengal amount to 7, bushels. There will remain 
to be sup])lied from abroad 9,680,000 bushels. Bengal is 
not likely to consume so large a proportion of bay salt as 
America, because she does not, like America, require a large 
supply for the curing of provisions. We shall, notwithstand- 
ing, allow the same proportion. The total quantity of foreign 
salt imported into America in 1827, was 4,820,489 bushels ; 
of this, the (juantity of bay salt amounted to 1,877,096 
bushels. In the same ])roporlion, the Coromandel coast, and 
other countries, would supply Bengal with 4,205,609 bushels. 

* Snlt woitli at ljvci)iool I5.y. 3^/. per tun on board ofsliipi and paying 
a freight of 4(Kv., with an ullnwance of 10 per cent, for wastage, and charges 
of nierehandise. in India, will he landed at Calcutta at l.y. <4^/. per bushel, 
which is within a fraction of the piiec (1.9. paid by the Government 

at present for the boiled salt of Uetigal, while it is iiitiiusically more valua- 
ble, according to our estimate, by at least 23 per cent With a duty of 
2 . 9 . Cut, per bushel, it will be sold to the consumer at little more than 4i. ; 
whieli, making the ncce.ssary allowance for ditlerence of quality, will be 3.9. 
cheaper than the present average price paid by the natives of Ueugul. 



The quantity of boiled salt remaining to be furnished, and 
which we suppose will be chiefly supplied by Great Britain, 
will amount to bushels, equal to 136,859 tons. 

Should such an export take ])lace, it will create a demand 
for Ikitish salt, to within 26 per cent, of the present exports 
of Great Britain to all parts of the world, reckoning these at 
their amount in the year 1827, and to the value, reckoning 
at tlie average between 15 a'. fid. and 26.9. per ton, of 141,1567., 
which will exceed the whole of our prescfit exportation. 
Estimating freights at 40.9. per ton only, the annual freight 
on this quantity will be 273,718/. British shipping, how- 
ever, \vill derive further advantages from this arrangement. 
They will participate with the country shipping of India in 
the transport of bay salt from Madras ajici other places to 
Bengal. Al)«Mit 10,000 tons of freight arc already engaged 
in this branch of trade. Deducting this from the amount 
which must be employed, according to our scheme, or 105,140 
tons, there will be new employment for 95,140 tons, which, 
at 20.9. per ton, will be 95,140/. This sun), added to the 
last, will make the value of the total freights f368,858/. 

A few frivolous objections may po.ssibly be urged against 
this scheme. For example, it may be said that the Hindoos 
w'ill not partake of so barbarous a condiment as British salt 
— for fear of contamination. These same Hindoos, however, 
consume already, salt mined and transported by the Mahome- 
dans of Lahore and of Candahar ; they consume the salt of the 
Coromandel coast, without having any very exalted idea of the 
purity of the manufacturers and dealers ; they consume salt 
imported from the same place in European shipping, handled, 
and trampled upon, by Europeans; they give at least 8 per 
cent, more for salt manufactured by the Mugs of Aracaii 
than they do for what is manufactured by their ow7i pure 
hands — all the while viewing the persons with the ugly name 
in question as little belter than incarnate demons. What is 
still more to the purpose, however, they have rejieatedly, and 
without making the least objection to it, consumed British 
salt imported from Liverpool. So much for the culinary 
prejudices of the Hindoos when subjected to the lest of 
actual experience. It is a pity for the monopoly that these 
prejudices were not more inveterate, for then that monopoly 
might have lasted for ever ; and, under pretext of respecting 
the religious usages of the Hindoos, these Hindoos might 
have enjoyed the benefit of bad salt, and dear salt, to the latest 
posterity. 

The East India Company, the patrons of the Hindoos, as 
they call themselves, will, perhaps, insist that, if European 
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shipping be employed in the transport of Indian bay salt, the 
native shipping already employed in this traffic must be thrown 
out of employment. The reply to this objection need not be 
long; European shipping, to a small extent, is so employed 
already, and the sooner native craft cease to be so employed, 
when substituted by a better class of shipping, the better for 
the proprietor of salt — the better for the manufacturer — the 
better for the consumer — and, without doubt, the better for 
the public revenue. Owing to timidity and to ignorance, the 
native craft of the Coromandel coast can at present effect only 
one voyage a year to Bengal, distant but ten degrees of 
longitude and seven of latitude. They must go with one 
monsoon and they must return with another, or they can 
neither go^or return at all : the lowest freights which have 
ever been given to this description of vessels for a cargo of 
salt, have been four and twenty shillings per ton, for a 
voyage which, in the proper season, may be performed in 
from five to eight days. This alone, exclusive of shipping 
charges, charges of merchandize and insurance, much exceeds 
the average cost of English salt, intrinsically superior in qua- 
lity to that which is burtbened with it, by 117 per cent. The 
nation of protecting Indian shipping, indeed, against the com- 
petition of European, hardly aeserves notice. Such a pro- 
tection, in a word, amounts to a premium upon awkwardness 
and ignorance, and to a tax upon enterprise and intelligence : 
it is patronising a small class, and discouraging a large one, 
of the subjects of the same country, while the whde is a 
pecuniary infliction upon the community at large, of the most 
impolitic and absurd description. 

Even, however, were the argument of patronage well 
founded, it would come with but a very ill grace from the 
Indian Government^ as the following short explanation will 
satisfactorily show. Commercially speaking, the Bengal and 
Madras provinces stand mutually in need of each other'^s sup- 
port, ana this in as great a degree as the different provinces of 
the same empire can possibly be supposed to stand. The com- 
paratively sterile provinces of Madras want corn, but have 
abundance of salt; the fertile provinces of Bengal have 
plenty of corn to furnish their neighbours, but an incom- 
petent supply of salt for their own use. The Government 
tiere steps in, and, by its fiscal arrangements, interrupts the 
natural connection of reciprocal supjfiy and demand. The 
Government of Madras will not allow the people of Bengal 
to have the salt of the provinces under their rule without a 
tax of Sd. per bushel. The Government of Bengal, for the 
protection of its own little interests, then limits the quantity 
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of Madras salt which it will take ; and the pittance it does 
take, it sells to the consumer at an advance upon the whole 
costs, charges, profits, and Madras tax, which will not be 
over-rated at 140 per cent. The consumers of one portion 
of the country then are, by this means, precluded from a 
cheap supply of salt, and those of the other from a similar 
supply of corn. In these two commodities the first neces- 
saries of life, the commercial intercourse between the provinces 
of the same empire, are placed under restrictions more rigid 
than is usual between rival nations. 

The inhabitants of the Madras provinces, in consequence 
of the state of things now describca, have been driven to the 
cultivation of bad lands to raise the domestic supply of corn 
which they used to obtain more cheaply and profitably from 
their neighbours, and this new mode of taxation, their 
rulers denominate being “ independent of Bengal.^ On 
the average of the years 1806-7 and 1807-8, the quantify of 
corn exported from Calcutta for the consumption of the 
Madras provinces, amounted to 86,164 tons. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal having at this time limited the importation of 
salt, the export of grain of course fell off: the native 
shipping engaged in the trade were thrown out of employ, 
and on the average of the next eight years the importatibn 
fell oif to ^0,686 tons, and on the average of the succeeding 
eight to 10,667 tons. Even on the average of 1824-6 and 
1825-6, which were years of scarcity, indeed almost of 
famine in the Madras provinces, the average exports did not 
exceed 30,254 i^ns, being above 64 per cent, less than they 
were twenty years before. To the inhabitants of Bengal 
the consequences have been not less prejudicial. They have 
lost the sale of their corn, and the exclusion of the salt of 
Madras has been followed by enhancement of price in this 
commodity, which may be moderately estimated at 20 per 
cent. This is a fair sample of the protection against the in- 
terference of the British free trader, which the East India 
Company vouchsafes to bestow upon its Indian subjects, 
upon their shipping, and their commerce. 

We now proceed to the suggestion of a scheme for ar- 
ranging the salt revenue of the southern part of India, em- 
bracing the whole presidencies of Madras and Bombay, with 
the independent or tributary states, which receive their 
supply through them. The number of inhabitants here, 
omitting the principality of Travcncore, of the population of 
which we possess no estimate, have been computed as follows : 
viz., Madras, 13,508,535 ; Bombay, 10,500,000 ; territories 
of the Nizam, 10,000,000; of Nagpoore, 3,000,000; of 
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Mysore, 3,000,000; of ihe Guiacowar, 000, 000; and of 
the Satarah Rajah, 1,500,000; making a total of 43,508,535 
inhabitants. Here there are neitlier salt mines nor salt 
springs, the whole supply being derived from the sea 
coast, or from salt marshes connected with it. Ry far the 
greater part is bay salt, to which the natives have been long 
accustomed, and to which they are partial ; probably from 
knowing no other. No importation of foreign salt, therefore, 
is to be looked for ; on the contrary, there will be a large 
export of domestic produce. The tax here will naturally 
take the shape of an excise duty, levied at the place of manu- 
facture, the whole amount being withdrawn! on exportation. 
As a security against smuggling, and in order to keep the 
expense of establishments within due bounds, the manufacture 
must be restricted to places where it can be conducted upon 
a respectable scale of extent, as is, in fact, already practised 
und^r the existing system. A lower rate of duty must, from 
necessity, be assumed for the southern part of India than for 
Bengal ; because, from the natural elieapness of the com- 
modity, any considerable impost must prove a higher bonus 
to smuggling than a much larger one, where the commodity 
is naturally dearer ; and because, also, to the distant con- 
silfhier, through difficulties of carriage, or transit duties, 
the cost is much more enhanced than in Bengal, where 
these obstacles do not exist to a similar extent. 

The present profit, or duty, on Madras salt is about 8}d. 
per bushel. When the activity of a free commerce has 
reduced the prime cost, by improving the manufacture — 
when the manufacturer himself is better remunerated by the 
advantages of a large export trade — and w'hcn the intelli- 
gence and economy of individual enterprise arc freely exerted 
in the distribution of the commodity in the interior, we may 
safely assume that a duty of 1^. per busliel will not be more 
felt by the consume!*, than 8Jd. under the system of mono- 
poly and restriction. We shall assume this accordingly as 
the rate of duty. We take the consumption of each 
individual at the moderate amount of 181bs. The whole 
population which w^e have described, multiplied by this 
amount, will give a total consumption of 13,984,886 jt^ushels. 
This, at 1^. per bushel, will afford a gross revenue of 
699,^442., and, allowing the large sum of 7| per cent, for 
the charges of collection, the net revel^e will lie 646,7942. 

The total salt revenue of India, under the scheme of 
administration which we have now suggested, will be 

874,8702. ; and when it is considered that a population of 
3S, 000,000 in France, under a similar system, affords within 
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of the same sum, which it is here proj^sed to raise 
from 113,000,000, the amount will hardly oc considered as 
conveying an exaggerated expectation. 

Some objections may be urged against the scheme now 
explained, which it will be proper to anticipate. The 
revenue, it may be said, will be troublesome, and expensive 
in the collection : this is, at least, contrary to the experience 
of all other nations. We have allowed 6 per cent, for the 
collection of the revenue in Bengal, although the tax here, 
for the most part, will consist of an import duty, and the 
necessary custom-houses and establishments are already in fact 
in existence. In England, where a variety of duties for more 
complex than under the system which we have suggested, were 
in operation — where duties were levied upon exports and upon 
imports, as well as upon the internal manufacture — ^and where 
a separate and distinct establishment was maintained fqr the 
salt revenue alone, the charges of collection amounted to no 
more than about 4| }^r cent. We have allowed 7i per 
cent, for Madras, under the supposition, although wc believe 
not a well-founded one, that an excise duty w'ould be more 
expensive in the collection than a custom-house duty. This 
is close upon the same amount with the charges in France, 
where the temptation to defraud the revenue, from high 
duties, and the necessity of maintaining expensive establirii- 
ments to protect it, are in proportion to Madras, under the 
system we recommend, as six to one. As to the trouble of 
collection, we can see nothing reasonable in this objection ; 
and, at all events, it would surely come with an ill grace from 
the local authorities of that particular portion of India, where 
it is the favourite system, with respect to the land revenue, 
to measure every year, every acre, and every fraction of an 
acre of the soil — to count stukes of corn — to value these 
stukes— ^to take from 60 to 55 per cent of the whole gross 
produce as tax, and to exhibit the treasury, keeping a yearly 
account current with every peasant, out of a j^pulation of 
above 13,r500,000. What can be the hardship or difficulty 
of levying a shilling a bushel upon salt, at a tew spots here 
and 4li^e on the sea-coast, in comparison with the enormous 
t^mpl^ity and multitude of such details ? 

With respect to the Bengal provinces, any objection against 
the levying of fix^ custom-nouse duties would be wholly 
iinreasoname, because such duties are here levied already, 
and this too alon^ an immense internal frontier. . The ad- 
vocates of the existing system may probably argue that an 
opem trade and fixed duties will encourage smuggling, and 
that the best security against it will be the monopoly. The 
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exorbitant amount of smuggling in France, under tlie system 
of t\\Q gabelle^VLwd the acknowleclgcdextent to which it is carried 
In Bengal itself under the present system, are, on this point, 
sufficient condemnations of monopoly. The absence of smug- 
gling in America, and the comparatively little extent to which 
it is carried in the Netherlands, or even in France under the 
present system, notwithstanding high duties in both, strongly 
testify in favour of free trade and fixed duties. If the case 
of the Netherlands and that of Bengal be compared, the 
advantages on the side of the latter, for preventing smuggling 
and for the cheap and convenient realization of revenue, will 
appear immense : \vc suppose both to manufacture little or no 
salt of tlieir own. The kingdom of the Netherlands has an 
immense extent of sea-coast, and innumerable ports, creeks, 
and liarbours to encourage the introduction or contrahancl 
salt. It has two countries in its immediate neighbourhood 
teeming with salt, France and England — countries, of which 
the inhabitants, not to mention its owm, have all the bold- 
ness, enterprise, and hardihood necessary for the trade of the 
smuggler, Bengal, on the contrary, has but a trifling extent 
of sea-coast, and, at the utmost, but two ports, properly 
indeed but one, accessible to such a cargo as salt. It has 
no country in its immediate neighbourhood teeming with 
salt, ready to be thrown in by the smuggler, for even Madras 
is comparatively distant. But if it had, the timid inhabitants 
of the east arc utterly unfit, by character, for engaging iti 
the bold and hazardous pursuit of smuggling ; and the 
temptation to it, from duties, is just about one-half what it is 
in the country with which wc arc comparing it. 

With respect to the arrangement which wc propose for the 
southern part of India, it is obvious, that the smuggling of 
foreign salt is here wholly out of the (jucstion, while the ex- 
cise duty, which wc have suggested, is so moderate in amount 
as to hold out little temptation to a contraband trade in the 
interior. Let this porlion of India be compared even with 
France, and its advantages for a cheap and easy collection 
of tlie salt revenue will appear great. In France, from the 
existence of brine-springs, salt-mines, and manufactories for 
boiling and refining salt,a variety of public establishments must 
be maintained, as well in the interior of the country as on the 
coast. In southern India, the whole salt is manufactured 
on the coast alone ; it is all, or nearly all, of one description ; 
there arc no salt refineries, and consequently, one set of 
establishments only becomes necessary for the collection of 
tlie revenue, thus leaving the internal trade in the com- 
modity free and unshackled. 
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We shall conclude by enumerating a few of tlie obvious 
advantages which must result from the system of freedom 
which we have now recommended. The inliabitants of 
Bengal, some 43,000,000 of people, will, for the first 
time for half a century — perhaps for the first time in their 
history — be supplied with cheap and good salt. Tlie licnefits 
which will follow in the personal comfort of the peasant, and 
the improvement of his stock, need not he insisted upon. The 
wdiole internal commerce of the country will derive activity 
and extension from the freedom conferred upon the salt trade. 
In Bengal, the vessels which navigate the Ganges, bringing 
from the western provinces bulky cargoes of grain, sugar, 
saltpetre, and cotton, chiefly for a foreign market, return at 
present for the most part half empty. In an open trade in 
salt, on the contrary, they will profitably convey that article 
to the remotest points to wdiich the navigation of the river, 
and its tributaries, reach. Of the extension of foreign 
commerce we have already spoken. Of the extent to which 
improvement will take place in the revenue, we have no accu- 
rate means of judging, because there exist no accounts sliow- 
ing the amount at present levied in the form of custom- 
house duties, while even the Bombay statements of the 
monopoly itself are imperfect. The whole net revenue, how- 
iwcr, raised by salt monopolies throughout Intlia, appears to 
be 1,583,559/., which is exceeded, under our proposed sclieme, 
by 1,291,311/. Allowing that a sum of 291,31 1/. is actually 
raised by duties, there will still remain a net increase of reve- 
nue, in round numbers, to the amount of 1,000,000 sterling 
per annum. One of tlie most valuaWc results of a free trade 
in salt will be, the emancipation of the salt manufacturers of 
Bengal from their present state of bondage and wretchedness. 
T^hey will at least cease to be food for tigers and crocodiles ; 
and if they place themselves in a poisonous atmosjihere, it will 
be their own voluntary act, and not the ivork of tlicir govern- 
ment. In this case, the services of a population, of probably 
not less than half a'lnilliou of people, may be aiiplied towards 
clearing and improving the fertile wastes whicli lie close to the 
very scene of their present unproductive labours. The 
suppression, or at least the abatement, of smuggling, is another 
happy result which cannot fail to follow a reduction of duties, 
a reduction which, under our scheme, amounts to between 
30 and 40 per cent. The last advantage to which we shall 
refer, and it is no inconsiderable one, will consist in the 
restoration, to the rightful owners, of their property in the salt 
lands. In such an event, the manufacture, withdrawn from 
the weak and improvident hands of the Government, and 
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consigned to the activity and energy of private enterprise, 
cannot fail to be extended and improved, wherever this 
bj’anch of industry, if at all practicable, can be rendered a 
profitable employment of capital^. 

The next object of monopoly which we shall describe is 
opium. There arc, as far as we know, but two countries 
which produce this drug for commercial purposes, viz. the 
Turkish empire and the British dominions in India. The 
whole world is supplied by these. In India, the growth of 
the opium ]Joppy is confined to the two neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Bahar and Benares, belonging to Bengal, and 
to tlie Province of Malwa, in the central part of India. 
Under the Native Governments of India, the exclusive 
])rivilcge of growing and vending opium used to be dis- 
})Osed of by tlie state to individuaLs, not an unfrcqiient 
practice with Asiatic governments. As early as 1773, 
the Indian Government assumed the monopoly of opium, 
previously constituting the penjuisitc of certain officers of 
the Government, as a branch of the public revenue. In 
1797 the East India Company commenced the present 
])racticc of growing the poppy, and preparing the opium, 
through die agency of its own servants, when the culture 
was confined to tlie two provinces already named, although 
heretofore extensively grown also in several districts of the 
lower port of Bengal, This was but three years after tlio 
perpetual settlement, when the lands were given up in abso- 
lute property to a Native aristocracy ; and the enactment 
was, of course, a distinct violation of the right pretended to be 
so conferred. The price now paid for opium, in the Ben- 
galee provinces is, for the inferior produce of Benares, about 
y.y. per lb. : and for the superior produce of Bahar, about 
35. 4d.+ : the one, therefore, being exceeded by the price of 

• The following short cxtiact, from an unquestionable authority on such 
a point, wiil show the feelings entertained respecting the operation of the 
salt monopoly in one part of India: — *‘Tlic salt of Malabar is not made fruiii 
sea-water on the beach, but is niaiinfactiired on salt marshy lands, unfit for 
cultivation, or on lauds which, thungh foimerly cultivated, have been 
found more productive by being converted into salt-pans. These lands are 
scattered in small portions over the country near the sea, and belong to a 
great iiumbcr of did'erent individuals, who have always complained of the 
measurement, but have of late complained more loudly of their having been 
prohibited from maiuifactnring salt, by which means their lands are ren- 
dered useless, as they will yield no other produce.” — Siii Thomas Monro’s 
Report of Malabar — Revenue Selections* Vol. /. />. 855. 

t The price paid by the Company to the cultivator for these descriptions 
of opinin, a few years back, was 30 per cent, less than what is stated in 
the text. 
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Turkey opium in the London market by 4<56 per cent., 
and the other by 410 per cent. 'J'his opiinn, formed into 
lar^e halls covered liy the J>oppy leaf, is packed in chests 
containing al)()ut 148lbs., ana sent to Calcutta, ’vvhcro it is dis- 
posed of by ])iiblic auction, at periodical sales, for the benefit 
of the (jovernmenl. In the early period of the ('onipany's 
monopoly, the price obtained at these sales did not exceed 
5s. 7(1. ])er II). At this time, the number of private mer- 
chants residing in India was small, and the intercourse with 
foreign Asiatic countries very trifling*. The adventurers, 
Iu)we\cr, increased, and the trade alonj^ with them, and 
amon^* other productions of India, of which they extended 
the consumption in tltc neighbonrint** countries, was opiunt, 
which, however, for at least two centuries before, and ])ro- 
hably a much longer time, had lieen an articU* of traffic from 
Hindostan, and even Turkey to China, the INIalay, and 
other eastern countries. T^hc taste for the drug having in- 
creased in the countries in question, owing to the chea])ness 
and certainty w'itli which it was now’ supplied, through the 
enterprise and comj)etition of the private Kuropean trader, 
while the quantity [)roduced under the monopoly being still 
restricted, the price rose gradually in the (Calcutta market 
to 10, y. per 11)., to 20,v., to JiAv., and eight years ago to (he 
enormous height of G0,y. The cjuantity of liengal opium, 
sold in ('alcutta yearly, averages 6()(),000lbs. On the 
average of fourtevn years, ending 1821~2^i, the gross receipts 
of the Bengal opium sales amounted to 908, 200/., and the 
costs and charges to 99,070/. The average price paid to 
the cultivator for tlie drug at this time was 2.y. per Ih., 
so that the prime cost amounted only to fiG,G00/,, while 
agency, costs of transport, and charges of sale, must have 
amounted to 02,173/. Of this sum, the reward of the c hi(‘f 
agents at 2| per cent., the usual eonnnission on the gross 
sales, would amount to 21,110/. shared, as wc helicve, between 
two individuals, which leaves of course, 11,063/. for cost of 
transport and sale, ''fhe net revenue was 809,1 GO/. 

In this course matters had proceeded, very smoothly, for a 
long period of years, and tlic arrangement was considered 
as affording, at least, one umjuestionable example of a just 
and rational monopoly. Soon, however, some unforeseen 
and untoward events took place, which greatly disturbed the 
schemes of our Indian financiers. ^I1ie first of these was the 
introduction of Turkey opium into the Indian market hy the 
Americans, which took place, for the first time, about fifteen 
years ago. Thc(|uantity yearly introduced, chiefly hy these 
adventurous traders, and this wholly owing to the' monopoly 
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of tlie East Iiulia Company (for the commodity is neither so 
suitable to the taste of the consumers, or so cheaply produced 
in its original country as the Indian opium) amounts, in 
round numbers, to Sbl>,()()<)lbs., which, at a very moderate 
estimate, is worth full 270,0001. 

The East India Company took alarm, lest any Jbilish 
subject shoiikl benefit l)y this branch of trade, and, in due 
form of law, they imposeil a prohibitory duty on all foreign 
o})iurn, of per lb., if imported in Ib'itish bottoms, and 
of 4 Sa*., if imported in foreign ones. For fear of injuring the 
monopoly, such opium cannot b(' warehoused for re-export- 
ation at any of the Company’s settlements, — even at those 
the most conveniently situated for the market. The effect cjf 
tins policy has, of course, been, to throw' into the hands of 
the Americans and Dutcl\ as complete a monopoly of this 
branch of tradt' as rival nations could well desire. 

The next untoward event which deranged the schenies 
of tlic Ik'iigal o))ium monopolists, was the discovery, lliat 
opium, as an article of free eultiiri*, was produced in the 
province of Malwa, one of those ceded to ils after our last 
contest with the Malirattas. Nothing could exceed the con- 
sternation ])rodnced by the nnha])py (liscovery, that the new 
country was of such peculiar fertility — for none but the 
most fertile will ])rodueo this drug. Tlie opium ]K)p])y was 
produced in INlalwa by free culture, and it was found that the 
free trader was in tlie habit of giving above 8.y. ))er lb. 
instead of iU. and 3 a. 4d. given to the enllivator by the Flast 
India Company. Tlie Company, lu)[)iiig for similar profits 
as ill Eengal, resolved upon securing the inono])oly, and the 
conse<piences are sufficiently instructive. The cultivators 
and projirietors of Malwa w'ore not so docile a race as those 
of i3engai. They had swords in their hands, and would not 
be satisfied to receive 3a’. or 3a*. 4J. for what was, in reality, 
wortli 8a*. ^riie Ckmipany was, tlicrefore, under the necessity 
of commencing a comjietition willi the private merchant, 
giving still larger prices tlian ever, and in tlie hopeful 
project of driving all competitors out of the market, they 
expended in tlie year between six and se\cn 

hundred thousand pounds sterling. With the same laudable 
object they forced treaties upon the neighbouring petty 
princes, for the discouragement of growing the poppy, of the 
same character as those imposed by the Dutch East India 
Company on the petty chiefs of the Moluccas, in the notorious 
spice trade. Before tliis scheme, the wliole produce of 
Malwa did not exceed 1 48,()0011)s. a year. Competition 
multiplied it seven-fold in five years, an extraordinary 



roulrast with uluit liatl bmi e\|KTiom'L*cl in wlii'iv, 

iiotwillislaiulino* an aiii»niontr<l price ‘>:ivcn to the cultivator, 
it had l)ccn found very diniciilt to keep the (’onipany’s 
investment up to the amount Avliich it had reached thirty 
years before. This, however, was not all ; for com])etilion 
had not only ])rotlueed an aui»*mented (piantity, i)nt an 
improved (pialily. Previous to the competition to which we 
have now alluded, the (»pium of IVIalwa was scarct'ly of half 
the value of that of Ihaioal. In the bei*innini»; oJ* it was 
only r‘j() ])er cent, less in \alue, and in 1S2T but () ]H*r ciait. less. 
Since then, it ap])ears to have accpiirid a decided superiority, 
at least in the principal market, that of (’hina, for we find 
by ('anton price-currents, dated in 18^29, that IVlalwa opium 
exccedt'd in v.ilue tin* finest Pern»'al ojunm by about 42, ])er 
cent., and ordinary ojhum of the satne country Ity 1“ per 
cent. AVhat is, however, more remarkable, and it is ([uiti' 
conclusive of the inutility of the (’ompany’s superintenih'uee 
in pre])arin^- the dru^*, is, that the Malwa opium exported 
from the Portuoaiese settlements bore, acccatlinn’ to these 
documents, exactly the same price as the East India (’om- 
jiany’s^f'. Inline season, indeed, owini^ to lh(‘ slovenliness 
wiili which the opium of the old monopoly was preparid, the 
IVlalwa exceeded m value that description of it which was 
usually the finest by full 14 per cent-f*. 

^rhe Indian (lovi'rninent, from its old o])iinn monopi^ly in 
lloiic-al, had realizeil, as we have alre*idy stated, a yearly reve- 
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t IMr. Tiu’kc’r, of tlic Fast India Diivction, makos llip lollowiiij? iniloj^y 
upon the monopolv h\stf*in; “ I'lie ronfulriHs of llic; expoitna; lueirliaiit 
and foiei^n ronsniiiei' was ^ladnall} ^eenl(Ml, and, in ttie t'oiir«:eofa few 
years, a (die.st of opinni, tlic ('oinjtany’s in.nks, |)assed aiuon^ tlio 

Malays and (’Iiiiu’m’ like a hank note, unexaniinod and uiKjue.stioned.” 
I'his umpi.ilified approhation of the sysU-m may be compaied with the 
statements in tlie text, and with the following pa'^sages fiom the eoirnnercial 
articles of an Indiati iievxspaper: “ 'i’hc iu‘w Faina (liest llen^al) opium 
was in very bad repute, b(‘in^ nearly iinsaleabh*, even at ttie prevailiii;' 
low rates.” “ I’he aekiiowledged iufciiority of tlie opium from the thud 
and fourth Calcutta sales has alarmed the dealers, and has rendered them 
timid in touching Fatna opium at ail, not even tlial to the quality of winch 
there can be no objection.'^ llicse qimtations refer to the llengal opium 
prepared in a slovenly niannci, as inoiitioned in the text. The pin chasers 
at the public sales, of course, applied to the Local Ooverimient foi compen- 
sation for their losses; and tlie Government, to avoid^a pro.secntion in the 
King’s Court, granted it, at tlic rate of from 40 /. to 50 /. per chest. 
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iiuc of 8f}9jl6f3/., being a profit or tax upon tfio prime costs 
and cliargcs of 8^7 per cent. The asbuniption of the 
monopoly in Malwa exhibits very different results. Under 
the new arrangement, a portion of the Malwa opium was 
sent to Bengal and a portion to Bombay, which lies more 
contiguous to the ])lace of growtli. The opium of the 
public sales of Bombay is, of course, entirely Malwa, wliilc 
the public sales of Bengal consist of this, and of the drug of 
the old monopoly. The ])ublic accounts for the three years, 
ending with 18525-6, laid before Barliamcnt, exliibit to us 
the financial results. In the year 1828-4 the total value of 
the sales of o])ium at 13ombay was 171,174/. and the costs 
and charges 5220,978/., so that the net revenue amounted only 
to 250,196/., being a profit upon the prime costs and charges 
of about 118 per cent., inst(‘ad of 850 as under the old 
monopoly of Jh'Ugal. The Bengal accounts for the years 
1821-5 and 1825-6 exhibit the total amount of sales, costs, 
and charge?, for the whole monopoly opium of all India. 
Ill ilie first of these years tlie sales amounted to 1,516,820/. 
and the costs and charges to 781,518/., leaving the net 
revenue 785,807/., whieli is cipial to a profit ©r duty of 94 
per cent only. In the second year tlie gross sales amounted 
to 989,891/. and the costs and charges to 560,672/., leaving 
a net revenue of 879,5219/., a profit or duty only of 67 jier 
cent. b>en by the estimate of the local government for the 
year 1826-7, contained in the same public dccuments, the 
gross sales are estimated only at 1,614,720/., \\hile the costs 
and charges arc given at 566,080/. This would give a net 
revenue of 1,048,610/., iipial to a profit or duty of 185 per 
cent., instead of 850, as in the case of the old monopoly 
opium alone. Taking the average of the three years now 
ipioteil, and, under the supposition that the amount calcu- 
lated iijioii in the estimate ^^ill be realized, it will appear 
tliat the average yearly revenue is no more than 721,055/., 
wliich shows lliat the new scheme, exclusive of additionuf 
vexation to the cultivator, is attended, instead of profit, by 
a financial loss of 125,108/. If we exclude the year of 
which we liave au estimate only, and this is, of course, the 
fair mode of considering the cpiestion, the defalcation exhi- 
biteil by the two years, 1821-5 and 1825-6, compareil witb 
the fourteen years ending with 1821-2, will amount to the 
enormous sum of 288,900/. The financial blunder, however, 
lias not been without its advantages to the jiublic. The 
extraordinary (piantity of opium produced has been followed 
by a corresponding reduction of price, wliich, on a com- 
parison of the year 1821-2 with 1827-8, may be moderately 
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estimated at 40 per cent.; and this reduction, again, has 
necessarily produced an extraordinary enhancement of con- 
sumption, and, consequently, of trade. 

The quantity of opium consumed by the natives of India 
itself is hut moderate, and from this, which must be smug- 
gled, the CTOvernmtMit derives no revenue; for it is impera- 
tive upon the purcluaser at the public sales to export tlie 
drug, "i'he j^rincipal markets for opimn are China, the 
adjacent countries of Tonqiiin, Cochin China, and Siam, 
with the Malay Islands throughout, and, to a smaller 
extent, the Jiurmaii l anpire. Of the consumption of China, 
or, at least, of the yearly sales at Canton, we possess detailed 
accounts, which arc exceedingly interesting. Seventy years 
ago the Cliincse had very little taste for tliis drug. -At this 
time they seem to have been almost exclusively supplied 
from llengal. 'The low price of the commodity, in the 
earlier period of the trade, increased the consumption, but 
the quantity ])r()dnccd being limited, and tlie ])ncc having 
soon Ik come excessive, llie whole eonsunijition of the C’hinese 
Empire for many years did not exceed ^500 chests, or 
J370,0()()lb.s. — worth, probably, about Clf),87o/.; and here, 
as the authors of tin* monopoly thought the ('hinese unlike 
all the rest of mankind, they brought themselves to believe 
that it would for ever stand. In the year 1821-2, INfalwa 
opium having been previously iiiirodueed, the total (juaniity 
of Indian opium consumed in China rose to 4G28 chests, or 
684,9 Hlbs. Two years afterwards it rose to 7082 chests, 
or l,01’8,1861bs., and in 1826-7 it amounted to 9969 chests, 
or l,47o,4121bs. In the following year the supply was 
smaller Ity 494 cliests, and the price rose very considerably. 
The total value of the Indian opium imported this year, or 
1827-8, was 10,382,141 Spanish d(dlars, or 2,238,649^. 
This single brancii of the private trailc of the free merchant 
is about equal in value to the t<jtal export trade of the East 
India Company from the whole ("hinesc emj)irc. In 1828-9 
the total consumption of China in opium, including Turkish, 
was estimated at 14000 chests, or 2,072,0001bs. This, at 
the low valuation of 905 dollars per chest for the Indian 
opium, and 650 for that of Turkey, as extracted from the 
Canton price-currents, would make the total value 12,287,500 
Spanish dollars, or 2,649,492/., which exceeds the value of 
the East India Company’s trade in their grand staple of tea 
by, at least, half a million sterling. 

A few other facts may be mentioned in illustration of 
this branch of trade. Ini 821-2 the quantity of Bengal opium ,• 
or of the opium of the old monopoly, imj)orted into China, was 



but 2910 chests, or 430,680ll)S., but the value was enormous, 
1,391,997/. In 182G-7 the quantity rose to 3661 chests, or 
541,828lbs., but the value was only 791,034/. In 1821, the 
qiianlily of Mrilwa opium sold in China amounted only to 
1718 chests, or 254,2641bs., worth no more than 490,838/. 
In 1826-7, the quantity rose to 6308 chests, or to 938,584lbs., 
and its value to 1,281,140/. In 1827-8, the total qiian- 
iity of Indian opium sold in China was 9475 chests, or 
l,402,300lbs., and its value, as already stated, 2,238,649/.; 
so that, in the short period of six years, the quantity im- 
ported rose by 104 per cent., and the value l)y 24 per cent. 
Besides the principal supply of Indian opium furnished to 
China, as now described, it is to be observed, that a quantity, 
amounting to several hundred chests, has, of late years, bt en 
sent from the British settlements in the straits of Malacca to 
other parts of the empire than Canton, so that the actual 
present consumption will probably equal 10,000 chests, or 
l,480,0001bs*. 

Of the quantity of Turkey opium consumed in China, 
our accounts are less detailed and satisfactory. On the 
average of the three years ending with 1807-8, as appears 
from the documents annexed lo the I.ords’ report on trade 
for 1820 and 1821, the annual quantity imported by the 
Americans, the chief importers, and, probably, indeed, at 
that time, the only importers, was no more than 19,200lbs. 
On the average of tlie three years ending with 1819, the 
quantity was 77,8661bs. In 1827, the quantity of opium 
exported to China from the United Stales appears to have 
been 75,45111)8.'!“. This, however, forms hula small ])ortion of 
what is actually carried there by the Americans, who convey 
it thither direct from the British port of Gibraltar, and from 

• The (iiiantify is probably lar»;cr than we have "iven it, for we find 
that price having fallen between the 1st of April ib2r, and April 1826, by 
24 per cent. the coiiMiinptioii of eight months alone, ending with the latter, 
amounted to 0020 chests, or l,423,70()lbs. 

t In the same year rireat J^ritain did not export a single pound to 
China; and the total amount of our exports to the Kast Indies, c\clii.sive 
of the quantity expoited by the Kast India Company to their own terri- 
tories, for iiiedicinal purposes, was 33,173lbs. — worth, at (he same valuation 
as Aiuerlcaii opium, 28,870/. Of this, 20,228Ibs. were sent to the Pliilip- 
pine Islands, one of the worst markets for the commodity in the East, but 
the belter part of it was, no doubt, intended for leshipmcnt to China. The 
total expoits of the Americans from the United States to all paits of India, 
in the same year, were 77,<J23lbs., woith G6,208/. Their branch of trade, 
therefore, exceeded ours by 132 per cent. Our position, were we relieved 
from the tncumbiis ot the East Indian Company’s monopoly, is surely more 
#favourable than that of the Americans, for carrying on this branch of com- 
merce, divided as they are from the country of production by the whole 
bieadthof the Allantir. 
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Smyrna, and other ports of the Levant. H he total quantity 
of Turkish opium consumed in C'hina in 1827-8 is estimated 
at 222,00011)5., of wliich tJie value may bo rockoned at 
210,2817. The Turkish opium nuiinlaiiisa more steady and 
uniform price in the (Miinese m«arket than that of the Last 
India Com])any — another decided })roof of the futility of 
the arguments urged in favour of the necessity of superin- 
tendence in the manufacture by a n)oiU)])oly. Surely if the 
Turks can ])repare o])iinn of such a (pialily as to sc'cure a 
steady price in the distant market of China, the Lnglish 
miTcliant and Indian cultivator may be cx])ccte(l to do the 
same thing in the llritish territories in India, without tlie 
interference of any authority. 

Opium, as is well known, is, in CMiliia, a contraband 
article. Every grain of it is im])orled contrary to law ; 
and, against edict re{)eated edict, it is dilfuscil through- 

out the whole empire, and ])roinises to become an article of 
very general consumption. The facility with which the 
law is put at dehance, affords a strange and singular example 
of the weakness of the Cliinese (iovernmc?iit. Until of late 
years, the o[)iurn used to be landed in tiie island of Macao, 
nominally belonging to the Portuguese, and from thence it 
used to be vended to the smuggler. The Portuguese 
Odvcrmneul injudieiously raised the duty upon its im}K)rta- 
tion, and the English and American merchants, immediately 
removed their opium on board of ship, to certain vessels, 
now known under the name of recci\ing slii])s.'’'’ A dozen 
of tliese laden with the contraband commodity — unarmed, 
and manned only by Lascars or Indian seamen, noted for 
their pusillanimity, may be seen at anchor at the mouth of the 
river, putting the wliole Chinc.se empire at defiance. They 
are surrounded in the day-time by war and p<)lice boats, who 
dare not a])})roach them ; and at night, the Chinese smuggler 
putting them equally at defiance, comes quietly alongsitlc, 
and receives his opium, cither ];)aying ready money on the 
spot, or being furnished by an order for delivery, from a 
resident European merchant. TJil& is, as if a fleet of French 
and Dutch smugglers, consisting of sliips of three or four 
hundred tons each, should cast anchor at the Nore, and vend 
their brandy and geneva in defiance of our whole public 
establishments. It is iinpossihlo to form a just conception 
of the feebleness of the Chinese Government, by conijjaring 
it with any modern or ancient state of Euro}>e, or indeed, 
of almost any other part of the world. In the distribution 
of the drug, tlirougli the interior to the remotest corners of , 
the empire, the laws are ecpially set at defiance, and various 
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contrivances are said to be employed for this purpose : A 
ball of opium is sonierinies insinuated into a bale of broad 
cloth, and at other limes it is conveyed in the wide sleeve 
of a merchant’s, or a mandarin’s gown**. 

The taste for opium has extended to the countries 
in the neighbourhood of China, but from their poverty, 
and the superior vigilance of their governments, not 
to the same extent. The consumption of Tonquin and 
Cochin Cliiiia, is said to amount to about 150 chests, or 
22,^^001bs ; and that of Siam, where there are very few 


• The follow ini' veiy satiHrMctory account is taken from the Canton 
Register : — “ 'I'he aelivity of puichase is always cvitlenr on the arrival of 
salt and other junks, which (‘oinc geneially from various ports on tlie coast, 
ill small ileets, and several i'loni ('hinchew. Nankin, Souchong, and 11a- 
TTioun ; and on their depaituie, when outside of the port, take in the 
opium.” The advcmtiirc is extended to all the crew. One leading prin- 
ciple of the trade, never dep.nted fioni, is that of icceiving the money 
before the property is deliven*(l. On payiin^nt being made, an oi<lcr is 
given to the coiumandei of the ship where the 0 })nnn is ilepo^ited, anil 
wiiich is conveyed thither hy suiiigglcrs, who attend with their boats to 
receive it. 'I'liese boats are In gmetal iii.mned by tlnity or foity peisons, 
of a voiy active clas.s, aimed with pikes, stories, and other mi'^sile wea- 
pons, w'hich they aie veiy dexterous in tliiowing. On receiving the 
opium, it is usually taken out of the chests ami put into bags, as a more 
ready package to lemove it in, and one that exposes them to less disco- 
veiy; fur ailhoiigh the inandarins, under the intluence of extensive 
bribery, which their cupidity seldom prevents them from accepting, uie 
generally hlmd to the operations passing witliiii their district, yet they are 
obliged, lieijnently fiom policy, as well as fioni other causes, to show 
great vigilance, which sometimes ends in capture. Tlie junks cruise otF 
the coast, and l)ie lioats join them with the valn.ihle commndiiy. At cer- 
tain periods of the year presents are sent fiom this pioviiice to the em- 
peror, of fans, or.iiiges, and other piodiicts pecnli.n to the place, with 
those brought tioin (listant coiinlnes, siicli as waiclies, gkiss-ware, cloth, 
<N'C. like., by which a facility is given to the transit of the ding, and sevcial 
liiindred chests are freipieiitly conveyed by these opportunities, 'ihe ves- 
sels, ill these ca>es, sail iimler the impeiial tlag, wliieli foibuls the light of 
scaich, and it becomes a liigh emoliiaieiit to the mandarin in charge, who, 
we understand, never fails to accept of the fees of coriuption. 

“ Smoking houses aie very numerous in Canton, and aic to be found in 
every city, town, or \illage over the country, and the luxiiiy of the pipe 
is sought after hy every dcseriplion of petsons, though all cannot indulge 
in it. 'I'lie Chine.se merely smoke ; thus they ditfer in its use fiom the 
'J iiik.s, who usually, we believe chew it. However injurious a piofiise use 
of this naiTolic may be to the constitution of the smoker, still its demoia- 
liiing elfects, which are witnessed in the opium gaiiibliiigdiouses at .Singa- 
pore, and other eastern places, is uiiktiown in China.” it is curious to see 
the editois, after showing us fiom their own peisoiial experience, that the 
liixuiy of smoking opium is not deiuotalizing in China, surmising that it is 
so ill other places, of which they only speak fiom heaisay. At the eastern 
ports lo winch they allude, the greater iiuiiiber of the opium smokers are 
CJnnesc, and a va^t pioporiion einigiants fiom the very same spot which 
they are themselves describing. The effects are certainly not more demo- 
rah'ring in these places than in China ; and, in fact, if there be any diher- 
ence, it nuist be. in favour of the former ; for as they pay a much higher 
price, ibev ought naturally to consume a much smaller ipiantily. 
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obstacles opposed to its introduction, to 250 chests, or 
37,000lbs. In the Burman empire, the laws against the 
use of opium, at least in respect to the lower orders, are 
rigorously enforced, and the consumption is said not to 
exceed 50 chests, or T lOOlbs. Even here, however, it begins 
to get into fashion among the liigher classes, and, during the 
war with the British, some of the grandees at the capital 
are known to have received their supplies through the 
Chinese province of Yunan. The greatest consumers of 
opium, after the Chinese, are the Indian islanders. The 
consumption of the isljuid of Java alone has been reckoned 
at 600 chests, or 88,8001bs. As far as Indian opium is eon- 
cerned, the new setthanent of Singapore has furnished the 
principal supjily for the other parts of the Archi|)elago. On 
the average of four years, ending with 182S, the annual 
exports of this ])lace were l30,82‘Ml)s., the greater part of 
whicli was for tlie consumption of the native states of the 
Archipelago. Besides this there is a smaller supply, fur- 
nished by the settlements of Penang and Malacca, and the 
Americans furnish a considerable (juantily to the pc'ppcr 
coast of Sumatra. In the Malay states, there is, generally, 
neither tax nor prohibition on the sale of opium, and con- 
sequently the consumption rajadly increases. In the I'luro- 
peaii seltlemcnts again, there is a heavy duty in the charac- 
ter of an excise, upon the retail vend of the drug, and here, 
therefore, the constim])tion does not atlvance so rapidly. 
This state of things chietly refers to the establishments in 
the Malay countries — the only pos'^cssions belonging to 
European nations, where opium is a general «articlc of eon- 
siimplion. It is curious to trace, in this ease, the progress 
of enhancement in price, from its first production to its 
final consum])tion. The first-cost to the monopolist for the 
best opium, is 3.s. per pound. 'Hie monopoly jirice will 
raise it to the exporter, say to 11. Is. 7d., or an atlvance of 
647 per cent. This will be sold in the market of Singa- 
pore by wholesale, say for If. 46*., which is an advance ujion 
the prime cost, of 620 per cent., and upon the monopoly 
price of Calcutta, of 11 per cent. At the eastern settle- 
ments, there is a new monopoly for such (piantity as may 
be sold in a prepared state for home consumption, in the 
form of licences to vend the drug by retail. To the farmer 
of these licences, every pound of opium will cost, on an 
estimate of the amount of the revenue and quantity con- 
sumed, the enormous sum of SI. 8s. being an advance upon 
tlie wholesale price, of 600 per cent., upon the East India 
Company’s monopoly price of 677 per cent., and upon the 



prime cost, of 4940 per cent.* The farmer of the privilege, 
however, m\ist be remunerated for the trouble and expense 
of preparing the o])ium — for maintaining the necessary 
establishments to prevent illicit sales, and he must have his 
profits. All this, where the lowest rate of interest, among 
the parties concerned, is not less than 12 per cent., and 
more frequently twice as much, cannot be reckoned at less 
than 100 p(T cemt. on the capital invested. This raises the 
cost of the drug to the prodigious sum of 16/. 16^. per lb. 
The consumer, therefore, pays, in duties, charges, and pro- 
fits, an advance of 9930 per cent, upon the first price of an 
article which is conveyed from a distance, probably not ex- 
ceeding 2000 miles, with a convenient water carriage all 
the w^ay. If we add to tlie monopoly prime cost 100 per 
cent., for freights, charges, and profits, wholesale and retail, 
the tax will amount to 4940 ])er emit. — a rate of impost 
unexampled in any other article, and in any other part of 
the world — for it even exceeds the highest rate of duty 
which existed upon salt in England, by 880 per cent. 

The universal mode of using opium in the countries to which 
we arc now alluding, is that of smoking it. This practice 
seems to have been introduced by the Chinese, who, even 
now, perform almost every where all the necessary manipu- 
lations. The crude opium is boiled or seethed, and by this 
process the impurities, resinous and gummy matter, are se- 
parated, and the remaining extract only is reserved for use. 
This extract seems to be nothing more or less than the con- 
centrated opiate, which the Erench chemists have called 
vioi'phtne. Thus pi’cparcd, the <li‘iig loses its ordinary 
strong and offensive aromatic odour, and has even a fra- 
grant and agreeable perfume. A small ball of it inserted in 
a large wooden pipe with some combustible matter, is 
lighted, and the amateur proceeds to inhale four or five 
wiiiffs, when he lays himself down, and resigns himself to 
his dreams, which are said to have no inconsiderable resem- 
blance to the sensations produced by inhaling the oxyde of 
azote, or gas of Paradise. Taken in nioderalion it does not 
appear to produce any deleterious effects on the constitu- 
tion. 'riie excessive use of it, of course, produces the usual 
baneful effects of narcotics, but not to a greater degree than 
other intoxicating drugs. A confirmed opium smoker, like 
a confirmed wine bibber, or dram drinker, is held in disre- 
pute, but not in a greater degree than either of these would, 

* The nett pnlilir revenue, derived from the retail vend of opium at 
Singapore, in 182(», from a population under 15,000, amoiiiiled, in sterling 
money, to 5257/. Idv, 



or oiiglit to be. The consnniers, in short, use it in the 
same manner as we do darct, port wine, and biandy. It is 
remarl^^d)le, too, that with the jwesent relative prices, the 
diflerent descriptions of the driig do not materially interfere 
with cadi other’s market. Amon^ some classes, and in 
some districts, the amateur i»ives a jircfcrence to the o|)iimi 
of Bahar ; in anollier, tlial of Benares is preferred ; and in 
a tliird, the taste runs after the ])rodnee of Malwa. The 
Bahar opium is the most palatable, but the weakest, con- 
taining only 50 per cent, of intoxicating extract — it is the 
claret or Burgundy of the Chinese. The INlalwa is stronger, 
and generally contains GO, and often G5 of intoxicating ex- 
tract— it re])resents hermitage to the consumer; ami the 
Turkey, whidi is the strongest, Imt least ])leasant of all, 
and often bouglit only to bo mixed up with the others, is 
vulgar ]v>rt. The good jieople of England have a preju- 
dice against o))imn eating, and opium smoking : they asso- 
ciate tlicse practices with running mucks, and other horrid 
offences, with which, however, they have no more to do 
than willi Imrse or sheep-stealing. 'J'lic worthy and well- 
meaning abettors of this prejudice, should understand that 
the Chinese, who consume l)v far t)»e greater part of all the 
quantity to which we have alluded, never run a muck, and 
are the most industrious, the most sober, and, upon the 
whole, even tlie most moral jicople of the Indies'^ . 


* Wo aic ind(j])trd for many of Die facts Inouutit forward rospccliiif' 
the opium trade of China, to a well-iiitoiiiu’d newspaper, puhlisln d in 
China, under the naino of the “ Canioii Ueiiisli'i,” 'this juinnal was 
conimeuced hy an Aiiicrn-aii gentleman, hut is at piescnt iiiidci stood to he 
conducted l)y two Kii|[;Uslimen, the one, a f;cntl(MMan well known foi liis 
literary ac(|iiii'(‘nicn1s, and the other an Kiigli^h nierciiaiit of ;;ieat intelli- 
gence and rcspectahihty. It would appear, hy the statemciits given on 
tlicir uutliority, that even the ('liinese (lovennneiit begins to hr sonievviiat 
reconciled to the practice of using opinni on the pail of its snhjecls. 
“ The objections to opium sinoKiiig we aie lolil,” say they, “ is not so 
strong, in the view of govcrmiient, as the sj stein of piohihitioii w'ouhi 
indicate; and even in the peregrination of the present judge Yaon, who, 
in his zeal to coriccl abuses, appears to ha\c dived in seciccy into all so- 
cieties, for the purpose of delecting misery and vice, has expressed his 
sentiments very candidly, and declares he cannot discover the great evil 
60 much deplored in the habit, since all whom he has met in the indul- 
gence, have appeared to Jiiin an orderly class of persons .’’ — Canton /ifcg/A/cr, 
August 1828. 

Wc may add here, that the maddening, and generally deleterious cfif'ccts 
of eating opium in the crude state, as practised by the Turks, are cer- 
tainly not known among the C'liiiiese or others, who merely smoke the 
morphine, or extract Upon the latter, the ettects aie invaiiably sedative, 
and are never, that wc have heard of, followed by the wild and furious 
gestures with which the opium eaters of Tnvkoy are described as btMig 
affected. This would seem to confirm the superiority argued by medical 
writers for the inr>/ 7 ?/</wp, Mr. iVIarsdeii, a high and distinguished anllio- 
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T!ic facts and statements which have now been given, 
afford ample materials for suggesting a reasonable scheme 
for the advancement and improvement of the agriculture, 
trade, and revenue, connected with this important staple of 
Indian production. The great singularity connected with 
the opium revenue consists in this — that the tax is not levied 
upon the producing country, but upon the foreign cciisumer. 
The existence of the monopoly, therefore, depends upon its 

f ^roduclion, whether from natural circumstances, or local 
aws, being impracticable in the countries w^hich chiefly con- 
duce to its consumption, while the countries which might 
supply them are at present very limited. In the damp and 
warm countries near the ccpiator, where opium is at present 
used, it does not appear, from the experiments wliich have 
been tried, that the poppy, as an article of husbandry, will 
thrive. In China, and the neighbouring countries, which 
ap])ear well suited to its growth, its culture, again, is rigor- 
ously prohlhiud by municipal laws, which it would he ini- 
})os.sible to evade. We have already stated that the culture 
of the opium poppy is confined to Turkey and British 
India, hut even this embraces at least twenty degrees of 
latitude, and tliere is no reason whatever for supposing, that 
it might not be produced in many other parts of the world, 
such as the southern ])rovinccs of the United States, many 
parts of Mexico, Columbia, and the Brazils. The w'ant 
of chea]) labour, requisite for performing to advantage the 
many manipulations necessary in extracting and preparing 
the drug, seems the only ])resent objection to the culture, 
but this is one not likely to last long. The emancipation of 
Greece, and tlie extension of the culture of the J)oppy in 
that country, under more favourable au«;piccs, will jn'ohably 
produce an earlier revolution in the tratle*. Tlie extended 
culture of the opium poppy, even in India itself, has pro- 
duced a great revolution in the opium trade, and revenue, 
as we have already stated, reducing the profits of the mono- 
poly from 850 to C7 per cent., to 94 per cent., or, even on 
the most sanguine expectation of advantage, to 185 per 
cent. British India, from its vicinity to the princijial mar- 


rity, above forty years ago, dcseiibed some of the habitual opium smokers 
of the: iiift'rior of iSnmatra, as being equally robust and \iiroioiis as the 
rest of tbeii cnniitr\nu‘ii. aiid, in slioit, no more atteeted by the moderate, 
though fieqiicnt unc of the ding, than a London coal heaver's btiength is 
impaired by diiiikiiig porter. 

* 'I be. cnlloic of ilie opmm poppy in Java 1ms been tried, but failed. 
The espeiinu'iit b.i'* been made of ! ears in I be ninl'pijiiie islands, 
and, judging fiom the cliiiKUe, we tliJUKrUiiuk with a belter piu^peci of 
success. • 
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ki‘U -fiODi ilu' extfn.slvc coimnerciai intL-rcDiiisi* wliuli siih- 
>isL l)otwc‘c*n it inui tiu'sc — from the frrlilii\ mul Miilahle- 
iU's> of its soil ;nnl climate, and from the low prii e of labour, 
imquestionahly posse^^es many advantai>'es for coiuhicting 
the opium tiade; Inu tlu'se are liv no means sunieienl to 
eom])ensate for the obslaeh's thrown in the wav of j)ro(luc- 
tion, by the restraints of the mono])oly, and would be alto- 
gether inade(juati' to protect the Indian opium from the' 
cHecls of a cotnpelition with any country of lolcrabh' soil 
and climate, where the article was grown by frei' labour, 
without being subjected to the trammels of an exclusive 
trade. I'he olmcl of our scheme then would he to abolish 
the monopoly, and make the culturt* and trade' free tln\)ugh- 
oiit the couiilry, without any other interfe re nee on the part 
of the govermnenl, than levying a moderate* excise elnly 
u|)on the* poppy, or on the elriig itself, wdie'ii extraete'el. 

The iniinber e>f consumers, with a view to ll\is plan e)f 
re've'nue, may lirst be eslimatexl. We may re*ckon the* peipu- 
latlon of (diiiia, wlu re opium is ce)iismneel IVom e)ue c‘Xtre*mit y 
of the empire to another, at lo0,00(),()0() iii rounel mmdiers. 
'J'he ne*ighl)e)uring ceiimtries, allowing lour uiillieiiis each lor 
tlio kingdom^ of (’e)chiu China, Siam, auel .\va will give* 
li2,()0(),0()0. The population e)f two e)f the piine*ipal e*oun- 
tries of the Malayan Are'hipelage). Java, anel ihej I'liilippiiu's, 
lias been ascertained willi tolerable* acenracy. 'i'he lirst 
contains />,()( )(),()()(), the se'e*onel above* 000, 000, anel allow- 
ing 0,000,000 for the' ivst, we shall ee riainly not e)verrali: 
the whole eif its inhabitants at 10,000,000. 'The aggrc'gate 
W'ill give 173,000,000 of foivign consumers, to whom the 
market for the produce* of JJrilish Inelia is o|)en. Willi an 
ixcise ehity, esjieeially if Itvie’d on tin? })oppy, iie'arly the 
Avhede population eJ* Inelia will he inclndt'el ; anel, although 
in meist parts e>f the* country"^' the epiantily ii.'-ed is notgre-at, 
niimhers will in some* measine* e*om|)eiisate‘. The* epiantity 
of eipinm annually solel on accemnt of llu* moiieipoly through- 
out all Inelia may, we believe, withemi mue*h inae’(*urae*y, 
be assLimeel at l,703,000lbs., of which it may be* e’ompute el 
that 333,000 are JUnare.‘s, llkOOO Jlaliar, anel 1,000,000 
JMalwa. Valuing the lirst at per lb., the sexeind at 
Ss. 4</., and the thirel at Sv , the total prime ceist w'ill he* 
531,700/. A duty of about 9-y. ])cr Ih., allowing 5 p< r 
cent, for cliarges of collectiem, woulel cover the wlmJ** 
amount of the revenue received on accemnt eif this elrng, as 
exhibited by the public accounts for tlie year 1831-5, viz. 

* Some of the Western Itajpoot tubes aic jaeat consumers of ojiinm. 
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735,307/. A duty of 4.y. 8d per lb., with tlic same allow- 
ance, would cover the anioiint of the revenue for the year 
18^5-(), or 3T9,f219/. ; and a duty of something less than 
13.9. per lb. woukl co\ er tlie ex})ectcd revenue of the years 
185/0-7 whieh was 1,018,()4(W. These rates of duty arc all, 
however, a great deal too liigh, either to encourage produc- 
tion, or ade(|iiaiely to discourage smuggling. The object, 
of course, oiight to be, and, in fact, it is the one at present 
avowed by the Indian Government itself, to increase the 
(piantity, and if this take ])luce in any thing like the degree 
to whicli experience would warrant ns to expect, a very 
moderate duty will not tmly be siinicienl to secure the 
present amount of revenue, but greatly to enhance it. To 
determine a suitable rate (/ duty we must advert to the 
state of the foreign market, in order to discover what price 
the drug can be aiforded for to the foieign consumer. A 
])ound of Turkey ojnum, which is worth 176‘. in the London 
or New' York market, is sold in tliat of Canton for about 
5/J.v., an advance of 1/31 There can be no good 

reason to imagine that (he cost of carrying opium from the 
interior of Hengal to China is greater than that of carrying 
the same drug from Kngland or America. In this case the 
best ilengal opium, of which the prime cost, in the place of 
production, is k/., and which, at the present low prices 
m Canton, costs there about 26.v. 5/J., might be sold witlunit 
iliUy for 4;.v. 1 \(i., or, to give round nmubers, at about l.s*. 1/d. 
The Chinese, therefore, pay a tax upon this descrij)lion of 
Indian opium of 22,9. per lb. or 528 per cent, — an enormous 
amount, which obviously discourages consumption. Were 
the same duty imposed in llengal whicli is now imposed in 
LngJand, or 4.9. per lb., the prime cost, duly included, would 
amount to no more than 7.v. 2d. per Ih., and the Chinese 
might then have the same opium whicli costs 20jf. 2d. for 
8.9. lOd. This would be GG per cent, less than the present 
prices, and near 58 per cent, less than the price of Turkey 
o]>ium, without reference to that of Bengal being intrinsi- 
cally more valuable than the latter by above 38 per cent, 
'i'he ipianilty of opium which must be produced to afford 
the average revenue of the period of three years, ending 
with 182G-7, or 721,055/., which, as already mentioned, 
however, includes a year of estimate, would he 3,785, 535lbs., 
which exceeds the ])reseut produce by about 122 per cent. 
'^L'hat the expectation of such an augmentation is not unrea- 
.sonahle may I)c inferred from the increase of consumption 
which has actually taken place of late years in the principal 
nuuket, C!hina, where a reduction of 47 per cent, in the 
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value had produced, in the short period of six years, an 
augmentation of consumption of 104 per cent. Even this 
rate of augmentation would raise the present quantity to 
S,472,0801bs., whi.*h is within 313,45olbs. of the necessary 
quantity, and would yield a revenue of 059,696/, or within 
61,359/. of the present amount Wvvo the increase of pro- 
duction to follow the ratio of reduced price, or 66 per cent., 
then the quantity produced would be l',lS6,9201bs , and the 
revenue, deducting 5 per cent, as before for charges of col- 
lection, would be 795,515/. which exceeds the present re- 
venue, as wc have already stated it, by 7‘ls4C0/. 

Ahliough, with a view to jmnnote cultivation and pro- 
duction, and to discourage smuggling, the tax ought ulti- 
mately to be reduced to the lowest possible standard, yet the 
security of the revenue may, in the hrst instance, make it 
necessary to iissume a higher rate of duly, lletween 4.s'. and 
22s. ^ the tax which we have cotnputed the Chinese to pay, 
there is an ample range for selection. From the statc‘ment3 
which wc have before giviai, there cannot he the least doubt 
but that it is the high duty, or exorbitant monopoly price 
of the East India (Company, the tax of 850 pi‘r cent, upon 
the opium of Bengal, which brought, iirst the Turkish, and 
then the Malwa o[)ium into the Indian market; for it cannot 
for a moment be imagined that commodities of which the 
cost of production is 8.9. and 17*9. ])er lb. couhl, but for a 
total cxcmj)lioii of duty on tbc one^, and a diflerenco of duty 
in favour of the other, which cannot be computed at less 
than 370 jicr cent., he brought to compete with one whicli 
costs but Ss. and 3.v. 4kL It is clear to us, therefore, that 
wore the free culture of the poppy established in Bengal, 
with a fixed and moderate tax, the superior chcaf)ness of the 
produce of that country would soon give to it the entire 
supply which it before possessed of the Indian market, "llic 
duty, therefore, may be assumed at such a rale as will enable 
the opium of Bengal to undersell that of Tiirke}’ and Malwa. 
Wc shall suppose that the different descriptions of Indian 
opium are of the same value in the foreign market, or 2(is. 
per lb.; the price of Turkish opium at the same time is 5^1.9. 
The ])rime cost of Turkish opium is 17.9. per lb. The Ben- 
gal o{)ium, therefore, would bear a duty of 13jf. lOd. to put 

• We do not know what the prime cost of Turkey opium may be, but 
making ample allowance for proiiis and cli.Aigcs, say 20 per ecjif.* btiwtcii 
the prices in .Smyrna, and in London, and New York, tiiere will .slid reniaiu 
above 14 .v. 7d. per pound for the first cost, 'riicie must, tlioreforf, either 
exist heavy duties, or monopolie.s, or impediments to trade and prodnctioii 
npiivaleiit to them, or the Turkish territory is unsuitable to the growth of 
the commodity. 
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it on an equality in the foreign market, and this witliout any 
allowance for its superior intrinsic value. We shall assume 
the duty, however, as low as 8 j. This would make the 
prime cost of the lowest description of Bengal opium 11«., 
and of the best 1 l.v. Adding iier cent, as before for 
costs, charges, and freights to China, the price in the market 
of Canton would be respectively about IcL and 14^. per 
lb. The same duty added to the first cost of the Malwa 
opium would make its price in India 16^., and its cost in 
C'hina 19«y. 9d. The Malwa opium would therefore be 
dearer than the best Bengal by 41 per cent., and the Turkey 
opium dearer by 50 per cent., or, more correctly (intrinsic 
value considered), by 86 per cent. Both descriptions would, 
of course, be unsaleable. We have probably, however, under- 
rated the real cost of producing Bengal opium, for it is 
alleged, and we dare say truly, that the peasantry are, under 
the monopoly system, induced to engage in the cultivation of 
the poppy at the present prices by the temptation of advances 
from tile treasury of ready money, and other indirect advan- 
tages. If this be the case, it is obvious that the state must 
lose as much in one way as it gains in another, and that its 
supposed profit is a mere delusion. 

Wc shall suppose, therefore, that the cultivator is at present 
under ptiid, and that, in a free trade and culture, the real 
cost of production, rising some 50 per cent, beyond its pre- 
sent amount, it will be, in round numbers, 4,?. 9d. per lb. 
The Indian price in this case, duty included, will be 12^. 9d., 
and the price in the principal market, China, about 15s. dd. 
Even this will make it cheaper than IMalwa oyjiuin by 4.y., 
and than Turkish by 6,y. 3d. If the true cost of production 
in Bengal sliouid turn out to be the same as in Malwa, which 
seems very improbable, then the cidture would be prose- 
cuted alike in both countries, and the produce of each would 
undersell that of Turkey by 1^. 3d., or, allowing for their 
intrinsic superiority, by is. 3d. per lb. 

The quantity of opium necessary to yield the largest 
estimate of net revenue made of late years by the Indian 
Government, or 1,048,640/., allowing 5 per cent, for charges 
of collection, will be 2,752, 680ll)s. The reduction upon the 
present prices in the Indian market, produced by a fixed 
duty of 8.y. in lieu of the monopoly, amounts, on the suppo- 
sition that the prime cost is 4s. 9d., to 37 per cent. We 
have before seen that a reducction of 47 per cent, in cost 
was accompanied by an augmentation of 104 per cent, in 
consumption. A fall of 37 per cent, would, in the same 
proportion, raise the consumption to 3,089} 130lbs., which, 



deducting 5 per cent, for charges of collection, would make 
the net revenue 1,173,869/ This exceeds the average 
revenue of tlie fourteen years ending with 18^il under the 
old monopoly, as befoi*e quoted, by 3527,706/.; it exceeds 
tlie average of the actual revenue of the years 18524-5 and 
1825-6 by 616,606/. and it even exceeds the contemplated 
increase of 1826-7 by 125,229/. 

The plan which we have now suggested supposes the 
displacement of Turkey opium from the Indian market. 
This is reckoned to amount to 266,000lbs. If the Jlcngal 
opium, from the lower cost of its production sliould displace 
that of Malwa also, this will necessarily be followed by an ^ 
event which lias hitherto proved very embarrassing to our 
Government under the system of monopoly, viz. the annihi- 
lation by fair means of the supply of opium sent from that 
and the neighbouring countries to the foreign market, and 
either exported through the Portuguese ports, or smuggled 
from our owm, and which, for the year 1827-8, was estimated 
at 2$)6,00()lhs^. The transfer of the production of these to 
the British dominions in Bengal will, of itself, give, at the 
fixed duty of 8.y. an additional revenue, altogether indepen- 
dent of enhanced production, upon llic present quantity, 
under the monopoly of 224,800/, after dcducling 5 per cent, 
for collection. This will make the total revenue under our 
proposed scheme 1,398,669/. On the estimates now given 
the total (juantity of opium consumed in the foreign market 
of India will he 3,651 ,130lbs. At the cost already given, 
or 15-9. 9t/. per lb., this w^ould he w^orth 2,875,264/. The 
present amount of the Indian opium of the monopoly sold 
in the foreign market is, as already estimated, l,7()2,()00lbs., 
and its cost, at 26 j. per lb., is 2,212,600/. Under our 
scheme, while the price is reduced by 37 per cent., there will 
be an extension of the British capital cmjdoyed to the 
amount of 662,664/., or, per annum, an advance upon the 
present amount of our commerce in the article of opium 
equal to 30 per cent. 

With respect to the mode of levying the duty, it is 
hardly necessary that we should enter into any details. The 
tax may be either estimated on the field of poppies when ripe, 
or assessed by weight on the opium when collected, or taken 
as an export duty. To take it, generally however, in the 
shape of an excise, will probably be most convenient and 
productive ; for in this case not only the foreign hut the home 
• 

* In 1828-9 the actual sales it appears cxcccdetl this, and actually 
amounted to 3000 chests, or lH,000lbs. 
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customer will be subjected to the tax. In whatever form it 
may be taken, it would be quite unreasonable to suppose, that 
either the expense of collection, or the risk of smuggling, 
will be greater under a system of moderate than of exorbi- 
tant duties 

The revenue derived by the Indian Government from 
opium is commonly imagined to be very large ; but if we 
consider that it is furnished from the consumption of 
1 72,000 000 millions of consumers, it is, in reality, trifling 
to what it might be. This fact, the facility of realizing a 
large revenue from fixed duties, and the advantages of fixed 
^ duties over monopolies, we shall endeavour to illustrate by re- 
ference to similar branches of revenue in other countries. ^Fhc 
hop duty, in our own country, is a striking example. The 
quantity of hops paying duty, we believe the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of domestic produce, amounted, in the 
year 1827, to 53,1 40,9811bs., and in 1 828, to 35,901,401 lbs. 
The gross duty, at 2d. per pound, collected at the place of 
growth, amounted, in the first of the years named, to 
442,841/., and in the second, to 299,178/. The average 
net duty of both years was 370,320/. Wc believe, that the 
average value of all hops in England, during the two years 
in question, may be taken at about iSd. per pound, duty 
excluded. Supposing this to be the case, the total value of 
the produce of 1827 would be 1,(560,655, and that of 
1828, 1,121,918/. The ad valorem duty here amounts to 
between 26 and 27 per cent. ; and with this comparatively 
moderate tax, collected apparently without much difficulty 
or expense, a net revenue is realized on an article of no 
great importance, from a population of some 23,000,000, 
which, were it equalled in productiveness by the 1 72,000,000 
w'hich w^e have named, rejecting domestic consumption 
altogether from our calculation, would amount to 
2,7o9,349/. With free culture, an open commerce, and 
fixed and moderate duties, we see no ground whatever to 
despair of seeing such an amount of revenue as this realized 
by the Indian Government upon its opium. The opium 
revenue, indeed, has many obvious and natural advantages 
over that derived from hops. The culture of hops, for 
example, is limited to a few spots, and, as the example we 
have given shows, is extremely precarious. The culture of 
the poppy, on the contrary, it is well ascertained by 
experience, may be successfully prosecuted in India, from 
the twenty-third to the twenty-sixth ^degree of latitude, and 
from 1 he seventy-fifth to the ninetieth degree of longitude. 
It is true, that like tlic hop, the poppy, although not to the 
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same extent, is also a precarious plant, but from the wide 
range which its culture embraces, it is plain that the 
failure of crop in one climate, or locrality, will generally be 
compensated by its success in another ; and that there will 
neither be the same fluctuation in produce or revenue as in 
the case of the article with which we compare it. 

The malt duty, in this country, is one which may be 
fairly compared with the tax on the consumption of opium. 
The net revenue afforded from this article throughout the 
United Kingdom, in the year 1827, was 3,835,148/., which 
exceeds the highest evStimateof the Indian opium revenue, in 
more than a threefold proportion. It cannot, we think, for 
a moment be alleged, that the process of collecting an excise 
u{)on opium can Ijc more complex, more operose, or more 
liable to evasion, than an eycise upon malt. The poppy is 
grown for one purpose only. If the tax be taken on the 
crude opium, it is taxen on or near the spot where the poppy 
is grown, and the officer has it always in his jiow'cr to com- 
pare the produce with the extent of the field which yielded 
It, and the amount and quality of the crop. Barley is 
grown for many other purposes than to be converted into 
malt, and the officer has no check whatever upon smug- 
gling, or evasion, of a similar description ; for the article 
may be malted a hundred miles distant from the place of 
growth. 

Of the advantages of fixed duties over monopolies, we 
shall here quote hut one example, that of tobacco. With 
respect to this article, the revenue in Great Britain is levied 
by a fixed duty, but not very judiciously ; for on some 
descriptions of the commodity it amounts to an ad valorem 
duty of only 600 per cent., and in others of at least three 
times as much. In the State of Mexico tobacco is, as is 
well known, a government monopoly, which, in some 
respects, has a considerable resemblance to the opium 
monopoly of our Indian government. The culture is con- 
fined to one small district, where the contractors deliver it 
into the public stores at the rate of 1^. 7d. per lb., and the 
government, carrying on the manufacture itself, retails it in 
tlie character of snuff and segar merchants, at an advance of 
about 366 j)cr cent. The highest produce of this tax, 
under the old Spanish government, in the year 1808, was 
968,989/., when the population was estimated at 7,000,000. 
Under the new government, in 1826, an exended commer- 
cial intercourse having produced great facilities for smug- 
gling, the net revenue fell to 293,600/. — ^a result which, 
although in the one case a domestic, and in the other a 
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foreign market be concerned, bears a strong resemblance to 
the defalcations of revenue which has followed in India from 
the introduction of Turkish and Malwa opium*. 

The net revenue of the United Kingdom arising from 
tobacco, in tlie year 18^27, was 2,820,378/. To have 
equalled the Mexican revenue in productiveness, under the 
old government, it ought to have amounted to 3,150,963/., 
and falls short of it in proportion to population by 324,585/. 
This is ea.sily explained by the different circumstances of the 
two countries. The Spanish government, under its com- 
mercial restrictions, possessed as undisturbed a monopoly in 
tobacco within its colony as the Indian government did of 
opium in the Chinese and Malwa market before the intro- 
duction of Turkish and Malwa opium. Every man, every 
woman, and almost every child in Mexico is a consumer of 
tobacco, and considers it as an indispensable necessary. The 
government therefore was in a position to exact what was 
equivalent to an enormous capitation tax of near 2^. 9d. per 
head. In England, probably not one man out of five con- 
sumes tobacco, — few women consume it all, — and young 
persona arc altogether out of the question. Besides this, 
the enormous duty of 3^. jicr lb. upon a commodity which, 
intrinsically, is commonly not worth above 4d., and often not 
worth 2d., encourages smuggling to a great extent. The 
advantage of fixed duties, however, will appear sufficiently 
conspicuous, if we compare the tobacco revenue of England 
with the same in France, under a system of monopoly — it 
being recollected that tobacco is a more general article of 
consumption among the people of the latter than those of the 
former country. In the year 1827 the produce of the 
monopoly of tobacco in France, witli a population of thirty- 
two millions, was 2,698,839/., which fell short of the actual 
revenue of England for the same year by 127,530/. In 
proportion to the respective population of the two countries, 
the revenue of France ought to have been 3,982,352/., and, 
therefore, in reality, falls short of that of England by 
1,105,974/. In the present case this is not the only advan- 
tage of free trade, and fixed duties over a monopoly ; for, in 
England, the supply of tobacco is unexceptional ly good, 
while in France it is worse than in any country of Europe, 
where there is no monopoly, its price at the same time being 
so high as to encourage smuggling, even to a greater extent 
than in England. 

The only objection which w^e can anticipate will be made 


* Ward’s ^ffxh'o, 
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to tlie [)laii wc have now suggested, will be on the 

score of vioj'iilifif, AVo have alreaily sliown that opium, in 
the niajiner in which it is consumed hy the Indians, is not a 
whit more ])ernicious than hranil}’. AVe have been re])re- 
senled as furnishing the Chinese and others with a ])oison, 
which, however, has no more foundation in truth than the 
assertion, were it made, that llie soutiiern iiaiit)ns of hhiropo 
poison die northern nations because they furnish them with 
wines and s|)irits. Wliat, howawer, after ail, is the extent of 
this consumption, about which we have lu‘ard so imieli 
mawkish morality ? At jire.seiit, at least, it will appear very 
trifling, even wdien estimated by that of tin' eonntry in wdiieli 
it is the largest — China. (in the average of the years 
JtS*2C-7, and IS'27-H, the consumption of the whole empire 
was hut 1 ,()3S,SoGlhs., which gives no more than 52 drams 
per lu'ad for ('ach individual. Kxcliurmg females, and we 
know th('y ought not to lie all excludetl, the consumption 
per head will amount to no more than drams; hut even 
from this must he subtracted the supply furnished hy China 
to neighbouring nations. 

Now' the value of drams of opium is less than 4rZ,, and 
this (jiiantity will hardly aflord a daily c‘onsnmplion per 
head of on(*-liflh of a grain ; or, if wv exelude females, of no 
more than two-fifths of a grain. 4'h(‘ eonsumplion of (Ireat 
Hritain in opium for the year 1S527 vvas 17,3()5Zlhs., which is 
ccpial to an annual eoiisumption per head of grains. 
This is, however, for mere medieinal purposes; and to place 
onr ])opulation on an ccpiality with that of China in regard 
to the consumption of opium, it wall lie necessary to add to 
it onr whole eonsum[)tion of colonial and foreign spirits, 
and foreign wanes, duties included ; because, for all of these, 
opium is the only siihstitnlc among tin* fdiinest', while they 
})ay a heavy duty, if not to their own, to a foreign govern- 
ment. 'JMie average annual value of the eonsumjitiou of 
(diina in opium for the two years, ending in 18527-8, was 
2, -360,046/. Oiir consumption, in the wane and sjiirits 
alluded to, may he valued at 7,186,595/., and adding o])ium 
at 7,510,050/., the value of the consumption of each indi- 
vidual amongst the Chinese, according to this statement, is, 
therefore, short of 4r/., whereas the value of the commodities 
already slated among us, is at the rate of Gs. G\d. per 
liead. We arc, then, consumers of foreign commodities, 
calculated to produce inebriety, in above a twenty-fold pro- 
portion greater than the Chinese. In 18^28, the consump- 
tion of prepared opium, or morphine^ mixed up with saccharine 
and other matters, in China, was estimated at 1 34,000,000 

L 
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uf mace, and the average quantity used by each indivi- 
dual at three nuice, or near 174 grains per diem, which 
makes the total numher of consumers of opium no more 
than 122,J374, in' It'ss than one in 1000 of tlie population. 
We have no (loiiht, however, that this is an enormous over- 
rating of individual consumption, and that one-third of the 
amount will he much nearer the truth ; but even this will 
make the consumers no more than 867,1^2, or less than one 
in 400 of the poj)ulation*. This statement shows clearly, 
that the consumption of o])ium in China, instead of being 
great, as is commonly imagined, is, in reality, trifling: — in 
short, it shows, that the trade in this article is, as yet, in its 
mere infancy. 

If, however, it had been really true, that o])ium for the 
purpose of producing inebriety, were a deleterious drug, it 
IS to l)e recollected, that we arc not legislating for the 
Chinese, or for the INIalays, and that we have no more right 
to call upon them to al)stain from opium, than we have 
to call upon the llussians to abstain from ejuass, and betake 
themselves to llnglish jjorter. Such is the j)assion for 
opium amongst the people, that they 'vill have it, at any 
cost, even in des[)ite of their own municipal laws; and if 
we do not furnish them, we know, front experience, that 
others will. 


* “ As tlio <laily iiululijrnrc is spoken of in <Ie»»iec, of so many oaiuJariii 
or mace, of whicli laUer 1 00 arc ctjnal lo a catty, wo will rctJiicr our 
ICMiii to the character of niacc, anil li\ this year’s inipoi tat ion to I'.U ,000,000 ; 
but lost wo ini^ht bo supposed to inak«' an oiror in tho nnnioial statc- 
inont, wo will oxpicss ii in woids, lt» ho iipwaiils of l:u,0i>0,000 of inaco 
of coiisiinrahlc opinni. .Sonic pcrMuiv, from lon^ habit of sonsiiaiity and 
iiiclnlgonco, have hiuii^ht tiioiuscUos to the power of Muokiiiy two inacc, 
and soniotiiiics more por d.iy, oven as far as four macc ; olhors, corn> 
mcnciiij; with only fi\c or mk candann, iinpoiocptihly advance to the 
coiisnniptioii of a mace, aiid arc considered as voiy ti‘iii[>ora(e sniokors. 
lint should wo conic to the conclusion of two mace a day ainon^ iei;iilar 
8niukcrs, wo must fall very shoit of the real roiisiunption, when wo take 
into consideration, that tho use of the dini; onlcis into the hospita- 
ble notions of both the middle and infenor onh r of society in almost 
every distiiot ; as it is also aocoplod as a liiviiry amonrsi the dopiavod, 
the consoc|noiit thoughtless use of it, and the waste .iiisin^ therefrom, 
must he very similar to tho e\tia\awaiit eApenilitiire of w me and spirits, 
by those nations who partake of the social diun<;ht m hoiiis of conviviality 
or riot. 

“ W'e considei, however, that imdcrall chances anil accidents, three macc 
a day is a very moderate coinpiifatioii for the aveiaue coiisnrnplion ; and 
then we will inquire of the ^oiitleiiien versed in Chmese statistics, what 
population is leqnisiie to carry away an importation of 1:11,000,000 mace 
of opium ? We can take a Kkaiico over the map of China, and reconcile to 
onr reason the deniaiid with the importation ; since trnm all wc can 
ilcdiice from onr constant inquiries, an increase of taste and indnl>;:enro in 
the ilini; is dailv taking placc^ which the iiiudeiatc pi ice tlml jl has lately 



The East India Conij)any, with its usual dexterity in 
such matters, has taken advantage of the common prejudice 
against the use of opium, and, like others who denounce gin, 
but indulge in potations of claiet, has affected to discourage 
its consumption. Unaware all tlie wliile that, in an open 
trade, its own revenue would, in leality, be larger, it lias 
deduced from it an argument in fav«)ur of the high mono- 
|X)ly price which it once enjoyed. The Comjiany, while 
It retails serges and broad cloths, absolutely refuses to be 
at all concerned in the direct trade in opium, and, under 
heavy penalties, prohibits tlie officers of its ships from wi- 
gagiiig in it. It would not for the world be thoiigbt to 
violate the laws of China, or to poison its inhab^nts. 
Meanwhile it lays its estimates before l\irliamenl, calcu- 
lating upon a profit of above 1,000,000 sterling per annum, 
from the traffic which it w'ould be thus thongln to de- 
nounce. There is something exceedingly olfenslve in this 
sort of coquetting with morality. If the retailer of tin* 
driiCT, who receives from it only an ordinary commercial 
profit, be blamcable, how is the sole preparer, and only 
wholesale vender of the poison, to be exciilpalcd, that lias re- 
ceived his million ? 

It i'i hard indeed to know by wbat casuist ry the East India 
Company has brought itself to make out that there is 
any material distinction lietwecn its case, as the first 
preparer and vender of the drug, and that of the retail 
vender, who is the ultimate instrument of ilislributing ir. 
IVrIiaps the magnitude of the transaction will jifford 
the readiest solution of the difficulty ! According lo ^1. 
A'idoc([, the convict.s at the galleys, who had cotmni(t(cl 
crimes of the higher order, looked with ineffable contempt 
iqion those wdio had been condemned for smaller offenees. 
For examjilo, the grand larceny gentleman who had stolen 
tile Uegent diamond, once recounting his exploit to his 
comrades with pride and satisfaction, turned round to a 
petty larceny rogue who had only robbed a garden, and 
ended by saying — “ w'as that stealing cabbages P’’ In tlie 
opium trade the Company'*s million per annum may pro- 
bably stand for “ the llegent diamond,” and the private 
trader’s few paltry chests of opium will represent “ the 
cabbages.” 

borne, may tend iiindi to promote; and tticre is little doubt but its 
circiiiation spreads to all parts of the empire, and meets with tij(MJ<\siif; 
of every part of the commniiity ; this, when once gratified, is seldeni 
de^trosed, but iiirrc:isc'> with the indnigenre. In one province, we aoj 
told, tiiat the females arc allowed the opium pine ; but, generally speaking, 
it i:> not pciiniUcd lo the sex, the liceutious only being pattakeis of it.’* 

* Can/ou licgi loi 
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Sucli was the old system, on which the monopoly was 
customarily vindicated. We are bound, however, in can- 
dour, to acknowledge that this ludicrous and dishonest shuf- 
fling has been abandoned of late years, at least by the Local 
Government of India. The principle now assumed, is to 
produce as much opium as possible — a revolution in ih.e 
moral sentinu*nt of the parties, brought about by the com- 
petition ot Turkish and Malwa opium ! These parties now 
condescend to prepare, and vend the poison in question, at a 
reduced rate, according to their own estimate, of about ()65 
j)er cent. Various schemes have, of late, been had recourse 
to to increase production ; and even notable artifices have 
bet4^u.suggehtcd, under the express authority of the I^ocal 
Go^^’imient, for defeating the absurd laws of C’hina. 'Fhe 
growth of the poppy, instead of being confined to a few 
spots, as heretofore, appears now to be extended throughout 
the country ; and the collectors of the land tax arc encou- 
raged by a commission to act as agents for collecting the 
drug. A few ^ears ago, at the recommendation of one of 
the principal officers of the revenue, the balls of opium were 
manidactured of a flat, instead of a spherical form, and of 
ono-half the usual weight, and packed in chests of one-half 
the common size, with an express view to the convenience 
of the smuggler. This plan, indeed, failed, but it would he 
hard on that account to deny to the Government the merit 
of a systematic intention of encouraging the contraband 
trade, and putting the imperial laws at defiance ! 


A"o/r. — The text of the present Tsvay hail l)een piiiited hefoie Ihe Writer 
had an opportunity of leferriiij; to the documents laid hcfoie Pailiaincnt 
ill June 18*29, and hchriiaiy 1830. llcsides the authorities quoted in the 
iiiaiginal notes or text, the followiiif; have been cunsnited ; — Mr. iOcii Aim's 
I'art ll. i V^^^u)ua manuscripts respectin'; tlie salt liade, of which 
the authors iidiiics cdiiiiot he ^ivcii to Uie public ; Tiic Min Ahnunl 
iicrenue Accounts ; (jcnernl Statnnents of the Ejrpvrts and hnports of the i'mled 
States: The Annual Reijurts vj the Secretary of the Treasury {Amti'Utxn) : 
the Annual Accounts of the Commerce and F'inanres of the Neiheriatuh laid 
bejore the Stnfes-Gencra! ; The Annual Accounts of the Fivtivves and ( Lfn~ 
mcice oj France; and a considciable M.iss of Parliamcnturv documents. 
With respect to Indian and Foicign money rcfeiied to thioiighout, they aie 
converted into slciling at their mint pi ices. 



Tabular lleiv oj the Consumption and Revenue of Salt, in different Countries. 
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B. 

OMUM TRADE OF CHINA. 

By the papers relating to the trade with India and Cliina, laid 
before Parliament in June 1829, it would appear that the quan- 
tity of Indian opium imported into China, from the British 
territories, in 1827-^8, was 10,271 chests, and its value 11,243,496 
Spanish dollars, or, at 4s. k\d. per dollar, 2,424,378/. Tliis 
does not include the opium imported from the Portuguese settle- 
ments, estimated at 2000 chests, which would make the whole 
quantity 12,271 chests, and the value, for there is no difference 
in quality not favourable to the last named description, 
2,896,460/. To make the account of the opium trade with China 
complete, tliere ought also to be added, the whole Turkey opium, 
as well as the Indian opium imported by native vessels. Tlie 
total invoice value of all the East India Company’s trade, in the 
same year, according to their owm showing, whether import or ex- 
port, and whether with Great Britain, India, the Cape, or the North 
American colonies, was 3,172,479/., or exceeded the imports of 
opium, from India alone, by no more than 276,019/. But the 
Company's statement is exaggerated, by converting the Chinese 
money or Taely in which all the accounts are kept, into sterling, 
at the rate of 66*. 8d. to the pound, such money being intrinsically 
worth no more than 6«. This necessarily reduces the Company's 
trade to 2,833,232/., or makes it less than the import of Indian 
opium by the free traders of India, exclusive of Turkey, &c., by 
above 40,000/. Tliat there is no exaggeration in tlie account 
rendered of the Chinese opium trade, either here or in the text 
of the Essay, is not to be doubted; for wc Bnd, that in die lirst 
Jiiiic months of 1828, the total consumption of China was esti- 
mated at 10,301 chests, and the value at 10,060,833 dollars, or 
2,169,367/. This exceeds the consumption and value, respec- 
tively, of the corresponding nine months of 1827, by 33 and 21 
per cent*. 

• /'r/y>tv.s rclntiit** ta ti c Tnule with India and China. Ordered by the 
lloiiac of Coiniiions to i)c priiited, 4lli Juno, 1829, Nos. 1, 29, and 32. — 

Vautun Ui’^J.slci f 'Sul Jttu, .ii.y, It? 
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Thu iiidnstrious eflbrts made throiijjhoiit the coun- 
try for a considerable time previous to the debate of 
the 1 Ith May last, by irresponsible pamplileteers and 
itinerant leetiirers, to inname tiie public mind on the 
<piestion of the East-India trade, and to pander to 
vulgar prejudices, have produced, as might be ex- 
pected, at a period when severe distress exaspe- 
rates the feelings of all classes connected with the 
manufactures of the country, a viedent outcry against 
tlie East-India Company; and it will rofjuire tlie 
utmost vigilance and fortitmle on the part of (iovern- 
ment, supported, as it ought to he, by sober and 
reflecting men, to guard the Legislature from being 
overborne by the clamour. Every engine that in- 
terest and malice can devise, is and will be em- 
ployed, to irritate the public mind, to poison the 
sources of information, and to bias tiic decision of 
Parliament. 
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When manufacturers and operatives are told that 
there is an effectual demand in India and China for 
many millions* worth of the very goods whicli are 
now iiu.salcal)le abroad at prime cost ; that the mono- 
poly of the fiast-india Company is the only obstacle 
to the o[)eration of that demand upon the Knglish 
market ; when they arc assured that a free trade to 
India and Cliina is a panacea for all the evils they 
endure ; can it be wondered at that they greedily 
catch at the bait, arid, failing to detect the fallacies 
which arc offered to them, that they adopt with 
avidity every plausible statement which flatters their 
hopes? It is said, with an air of ridicule, in one of 
our ablest public journals/^ remarkable for its hos- 
tility to the Company, when adverting to the infatua- 
tion of the manufacturers of Lancashire, that they 
arc looking for a mwe of tvcalth from the opening of 
the India trade.** 

The nature of the arguments addressed to the 
inamifactiiring population, by individuals who merely 
look either to the gratification of revenge or to the 
augmentation of their agency, without regard to other 
conse(iucnccs, may be detected in the language of 
some of the petitions addressed to Parliament. A 
few examples arc selected. 

In the petition from the operative weavers of Car- 
lisle and its environs, f the petitioners begin by setting 
forth the low rate of their wages, their average earn- 
ings not exceeding 6s. per week, after working fifteen 
or sixteen hours a day : proving, they observe, that 
“ some salutary legislative measure is indispensably 

requisite 

* Times, 18tli IMay. 
t Presented 12th May. 
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rc([uisitc to obviate the real producers of wealth from 
becoming one general mass of paupers.” Tlicy then 
proceed to their specific: 

The petitioners are of opinion that the monopoly enjoyed 
by the East-India Company is to them a material injury; 
it appears obvious to the petitioners, that the Company’s en- 
grossing nearly the whole of the trade in the East-Indies, 
supersedes that fair competition in the market which would 
advamr the price labour^ and reduce the jwice on arti- 
cles of consumption ; tliat the enormous and extravagant 
profits derived from the trade by a pri\ ileged few, arc so 
much deducted from the earnings of the industrious work- 
man, which he would o^joy by fair competition: \mder this 
impression, the petitioners humbly solicit that the house 
will give notice, that the charter will not he renewed. 

Tims, these poor people have been deceived into a 
belief that the monopoly of the Company has reduced 
their wage s ; and that a free trade to tlie fkist, where 
they would encoiinler the rivalry of weavers wlio work 
nearly the same number of hours per day, and obtain 
only Is. ()d. ])er week, would advance the price of 
their own labour.” The argument of tlie party 
prompting them is, on other occasions, that tlie 
(A^inpany’s monopoly has had the eficct of keeping 
up the price of labour iu England ! 

Again : the petition from Wigaii^^^ states : 

Many thousand persons residing in the parish of Wigaii, 
and formerly fully employed in the manufacture of' ( otton 
goods, which is the principal manufacture carried on at 
Wigan and its vicinity, are now sidfcring great privations 
for want of sufficient employment, and in consecpience of the 
very low rate of wages ; that many of the petitioners are 

B 2 extensively 
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extensively engaged in the cotton inanufacturc^ whicli is in 
a state of great depression, from which state of depression 
the petitioners are convinced it would be restored by open- 
ing the trade to China, and removing the impolitic re- 
strictions on the trade between this country and the East- 
Indies. 

The petition from Wakefield* represents, that a 
removal of the Company’s restrictions on the con- 
sumption of woollens by the immense population of 
India and China, would restore tlie town of Wakefield 
and its neighbourhood to its former prosperity/’ The 
petitionf of the landholders in the vicinity of Launces- 
ton, in Cornwall, sets forth the depressed state of the 
wool trade, and the decrease in the flocks of sheep, 
ill consequence of tiic low price of wool, owing to 
the importation of foreign wool at a low duty, but 
mainly to the monopoly engrossed by the East-India 
Company !” 

Some of the ])Ctitions, by a singular species of in- 
consistency, enforce the policy of a free trade with 
India by arguments derived from the impolicy of the 
recent change in our commercial system, whereby 
we approximate to a general freedom of trade. Thus 
the petition from the Staffordshire pottcriesf alleges 
that the present distress of trade is occasioned by 
the policy of our Government, in admitting for home 
consumption the manufactures of foreigners into 
competition with our own therefore, say the peti- 
tioners, it is necessary to look to new countries and 
to our dependencies for relief, and to open the trade 

with 

* Presented 7th May. 
t Presented Gth April, 
i Presented Pith May. 
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with India. The petition from Kiddenninstcr argues, 
that as the United States of America and the Kii- 
ropcan states arc adopting regulations for the encou- 
ragement of their own manufactures by excluding 
Ib’itish i)ro(luctions5 the period will be rapidly acce- 
lerated when our trade viust hn rilablt/ dveatf and 
that it is, therefore, our obvious policy to protract 
that period, by throwing open the eastern trade. 

Some of the petiiions (that from Macclesfield, for 
example) protesting against the introduction of foreign 
manufactures, ridicule, as will he presently shewn, the 
arguments in favour of free trade with Iiulia, derived 
from its apparent increase since the renewal of the 
charter; the allegations of many of these petitioners 
arc, in sliort, perfectly suicidal. 

Home of the petitioners aspire to the lofty language 
of moral sentiment, and mix ethics with their argu- 
ments. Thus the tradesmen and manufacturers of 
the little town of roekermouth have been incited by 
their disinterested and virtuous indignation against 
monopoly to declare, in their petition,!' that “ the 
exclusive privileges of the Kast- India Oompany are a 
stigma upon the country, and upon the intelligenec 
of the age in wliicla we live 

Manchester, which, about a month previous to the 
date of its petition,! had preferrtid anotlier, protest- 
ing against the reduction of the duty on foreign silks, 
and urging a total prohibition of the im[)ortati()n of 
those articles, and which, at the very time of its 
presentation, was in open rebellion against the laws, 

with 

* rrcscntedl Itli M«iy, 
t l’iC‘»onted I’itli IMay. 

I rit'seiited I'irli May, 
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with u view of obstructing the operation of free- trade 
principles, is ecjually violent for a free trade with 
India, holding the restrictions thereon to be un- 
justifiable by any plea of state necessity/' llristol, 
which, like Liverpool, was once as strenuous an 
advocate of the Justice and policy of the slave trade, 
as it now is of a free trade with India, has transmitted 
a pelitioir^' which deserves to be (juoted. It begins 
by asserting that the privilege of trade and free inter- 
course with all friendly countries, and particularly 
such as form an integral part of our empire, is the 
inherent right of the liritish public : rights and 
])rwil('ges arc therefore convertible terms. Then 
it alleges, that the beneficial measures intro- 
duced into India by his Majesty's Government (what 
they were it is not stated) form a striking con- 
trast with the timid, vacillating, and tortuous po- 
licy of the East- India Company," — whose liberal, 
enlightened, and benevolent system of government 
has been praised by almost every speaker in the House 
of Commons, The petition next states, that long 
and calamitous experience has proved the incompe- 
tence of the Company to conduct their commercial, 
financial, or territorial affairs, with advantage to them- 
selves, to our eastern empire, or to this kingdom." 
The absurdity of this production is completed by the 
insertion of the following passage, which seems to be 
a resolution of some meeting, adopted by the blun- 
derer who drew up the petition, without any change 
of phraseology. 

That since unrestricted intercourse with the countries to 
the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope will, on the ap- 
proaching 


* I’lcsfiilcil Mhv. 



proaching expiration of tlie present cliarter, become ajiain 
the legal as also the natural right of Englishmen, it is the 
interest and the imperative duty of all classes of his ^Majesty's 
subjects to adopt such measures, and to apply such collective 
and individual exertions, as will prevent a renewal of the 
Company’s charter. 

These few extracts will be sufl'icient to shew the 
ignorance, the confusion of ideas, the eontlieting 
arguments, and the interested motives, of the pe- 
titioners to Parliament, who, intent only upon the 

mine of v/ealth,’" never troidde themselves ahoiit 
the consistency of their theories, or the ditru nltic's 
of the question. Let us now take a brief view of 
the arguments of Mr. Whitmore, in support of his 
motion for a select committee of inquiry into the 
subject of the liast-lndia trade, on tlie Idtii May, 
to which those petitions were auxiliary. 

The speecli of that gentleman has been praised for 
its moileration : but it is remarkable for the very 
narrow view which it takes of this great cpicstion ; 
for the superficial manner in whicli the few topics it 
touches upon arc discussed; and lastly, for the con- 
tempt which is displayed in it towards the argmnenls 
of the adverse party. Groundless,'’ futile," ab- 
surd," ridiculous," and even ‘‘stupid,” arc the terms 
which, according to the reports in the newspapers, the 
hon. member applied to the objections of bis antago- 
nists. This compendious system of logic is employed 
with singular clfect in a petition presented by the lion, 
member himself, in favour of restrictions of another 
kind,* from the place he represents (and we must 

presume 

* Fclu'iiary 29tli, from thr liailiiVs, luirgc^sos, and inliabitants of 
niulp:onortli. 
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presume he concurred in its wsentiments since he did 
not state to the contrary), wherein it is asserted that 
a motion for the admission of Roman Catholics to 
a participation in the legislative power is, in itself, a 
perfect nnomah/'* 

. The first and the favourite topic of Mr. Whitmore 
is llic (lisproval of the ridicnlotts suppositions of those 
who, in 1812, anticipated no material extension of 
our trade with India, because its natives could not, or 
would not, be large consumers of our manufactures. 
These anticipations, he says, arc falsified by the result, 
which has shewn that the Hindus have been con- 
sumers of our manufactures, our cottons in particular, 
to an amount forty*fold greater than at that period. 
It would have been but common candour towards the 
eminent and experienced individuals by whom these 
anticipations were formed, had Mr. Whitmore pointed 
out the real causes which have enabled the English 
manufacturer to compete with labourers who work for 
<1(1. ]HJr day. The witnesses, to whom Mr. Whitmore 
alludes, spoke with reference to the existing state of 
tlurigs, not being gifted with the spirit of prophecy. 
\\ hat they asserted, therefore, is not falsified by the 
result, any more than testimony, given fifty years 
ago, as to the probable time a vessel would occupy 
in sailing from port to port in India against the 
monsoon, w'oiild be falsified by the result of a voyage 
performed by a steam-vessel. The advocates of free 
trade themselves, upon that occasion, did not foresee 
the wonderful abridgment of manual labour which 
has tako!i place in our cotton-factories since the evi- 
dence alluded to was given ; they must be assumed 
to have maintained our ability to compete with the 

Hindus 
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Hindus in tlicir cotton fabrics as the manufacture 
then existed in this country, and according to the then 
price of labour. Had these two circiiinstaiices re- 
mained lit statu (juo^ however, the ridicule would pro- 
bably have rested on the contrary side. 

As this prodigious extension of our export trade 
with India forms the basis of Mr. Whitmore’s argu- 
ments, and is the theme of declamation in all the 
petitions, it may be necessary to say a word or two 
more upon this part of the subject. 

No species of proof is more available for tlie pur- 
poses of deception than that which, at first sight, 
appears the least suspicious, namely, official accounts 
of trade. Assuming tliem to be [)crfeetly lioncst, if 
taken apart from other considerations, they are often 
completely delusive. It was well observed in the 
House of (.’otnmons, on anotlier occasion, by an able 
political economist (Mr. Attwood, ojie of the mem- 
bers for Calliiigton), that two or three years back, 
whilst Ireland was in almost the lowest stage of com- 
mercial and agricultural distress, when the poor de- 
pended for subsistence upon subscriptioris in this 
country, and every class talked of ruin, the official 
returns of exports were far greater than had ever been 
known before, or has l)ccij known since, arid ihej might 
be appealed to hcreafler as evidence of the coiujiry’s 
prosperity at that crisis of general beggary. The 
solution of this apparent problem was very salisfjie- 
torily stated by the hem. member ; tlie inereased ex- 
ports were, in fact, a proof of the distress, ratlicr than 
the prosperity of the country. Just so here: if vve a[>ply 
ourselves to a candid investigation of the facts, tlicre 
will be abundant reason to think that a large proportion 

c of 



ouv exports to India has not been cither a cause or 
a consequence of commercial prosperity ; and that, 
with all the astonishing advantages we possess, our 
manufactures have introduced themselves into India 
cliicfly by reason of their being offered there at less 
than the prime cost of production. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that such an unnatural 
state of things could not endure long ; but such has 
been the condition of our trade and manufactures 
since the peace, which curtailed our foreign demand, 
whilst the improvements in machinery have been 
multiplying the means of production at home, that 
our manufacturers, overburdened with stock, became, 
of necessity, speculators ; fictitious capital supported 
flicir transactions, and gave a sort of voltaic motion 
long after vitality ceased. Hence we perceive in our 
newspapers, when the causes of some sudden convul- 
sion in the commercial world are explained, (as in 
tile recent case of Glasgow), exorbitant trading to 
India, and over- speculation in exports of cotton ma- 
nufactures to that country, arc mentioned as the chief. 

Persons initialed in the nature and theory of trade, 
as it is ?ww conducted, know perfectly well that they 
can jievcr safely trust official returns of exports as 
criteria on this important question. Some of the 
large manufacturers in the northern counties, Lan - 
cashiro in jiarticular, have become merchants and 
exporters on their own account, not as heretofore,, 
mere producers for those who export. This has been 
mainly the result of unavoidable necessity. Wlicn the 
stocks of these manufacturers increase to an incon- 
venient extent, for want of an effectual demand, they 
arc impelled, as much by a feeling of humanity to- 
wards 
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wnrds their arti/iuiSj as by mercantile policy, to seek 
a vent for them at a sacrifice which will release their 
stai^iiant ca[)ital. An unexceptionable corroboralioii 
of this remark appears in the Macclesfield petition^' 
aj^aiijst the importation of foreiirn wroii,i;ht silks : a 
manufacturorjor throwster, possessing; mills and maclii- 
nery,and having* an establishment an<l connexion in bu- 
siness, will coiitiiiiie to prosccutt‘ his callint^^ until the 
losses he sustains by doinu; so become greater than the 
certain loss of allowing the former to stand idle and 
dilapidate, and of allowing the latter to find otlua* 
channels of employment arul supply Consignments 
arc, tlierefore, made to India; a discretionary power 
is vested in fljc consignee to dispose of the goods to tlie 
best advantage, with some hopes that the profit on the 
returns, with the low rale of homeward freight, will 
reimburse the loss. As the goods carrierl out by the 
free-traders, csi)Ocially from Ijiverpool, hnvi) a rather 
soiled reputation, they are often sold for what is figu- 
ratively termed a 6m/g. Sometimes an yVmericau 
trader kindly relieves one of these manufacturers, by 
taking the Pelion from the Ossa, in exchange for bills, 
which may or may not be paid ; and the American 
carries the goods to ('hiiia, wlicrc they are bartered 
for refuse tea, for the Prcuch or Flemish rnf(\s. All 
these transactions are recorded in our custom-house 
books, arc commented upon in our newspapers, and 
are proclaimed by our Humes and Whitmores in 
Parliament, as healthy indicatioris of prosperity ; 
whereas the suffering manufacturer knows belter, 
although he makes no boast of his knowledge, but 
meditates upon the mortifying reality in silence. 

c 2 (^pon 


* Pi’cscnteil 3 1st March. 
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Upon this point the Macclesfield petition is again a 
useful authority : we arc pleased to find these peti- 
tioners soinetJincs boldly speaking sense, though in 
contradiction to each other. “ The petitioners are 
astonished to find,” it says, “ that men can be found 
filling high official situations in this trading and en- 
lightened country, who quote quantity done as proof 
of prosperity : if that were correct, men in extensive 
business would never fail. The most paltry trades- 
man in the kingdom knows, it h additional value 
given which constitutes prosperity.'* 

For proof of the deteriorated prices of Europe goods 
in the East, it is only necessary to look at the trade 
reports from China and India. A Cantolt Register of 
February 25, 1828, contains a commercial report, 
wherein occurs the following statement : 

Europe Goods.^O( these the imports have been very 
abundant. Tlie supplies by direct and American ships have 
been in such quantity, that not an article of British manu- 
facture can be named that would realize within ten per cent, 
of prime cost. 

Again ; a late Price Current from Calcutta* con- 
tains the following passage : 

Europe Goods . — A large stock of every description pressing 
on the market ; hosiery, millinery, muslins, at a discount of 
from five to twenty per cent, below prime cost. 

Again ; a Madras Price Current\ says : 

Europe Goods of all descriptions generally heavy, and the 
market over- stocked. 

Tho, 


* Dated Febniaiy 19th, 18:29. 
t Dated January 2d, 1829. 
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The report respecting the trade of Bombay, pub- 
lished in a Bombay paper,* is worth extracting at 
Icngtii, as a convincing proof of the madness of onr 
speculators, and as an example of wlnit the ports of 
India generally would become in the millenium of 
unrestricted trade : 

The almost unprecedented low rale of freiglit at present 
from this port to laigland, and the extraordinary de})reciii- 
tioii in value of every description of Fairope goods during 
the last twelve or fourteen months, have led us to iiujnire 
into the causes of this state of things -this curious era in the 
history of Indian coninuTce. The result of our inquiry is 
this : We find with respect to the slate of freight, that from 
the 1st of August last to the 28th ult. forty-eight sliips have 
cleared troin this port for England, the tonnage amounting 
to about 19, SGI tons ; in addition to wliich there are vessels 
here under engagement to leave before the 1st prox. of 
1,100 tons burden, making the total carrying trade from tin’s 
port to England, for tlie last twelve months, the enormous 
number of 20,9G1 tons ! We also find, on inspection of tlic 
export manifests, that of the principal bulky articles of ex- 
port from this, seven-cigliths of tlie cargoes consisted of 
cotton : thus leaving 18,341 tons of shipping to be employed 
exclusively in carrying that article to Europe, which, ac- 
cording to the customary rate of measurement, would amount 
to 73,364 bales ! We have now before us a circular from 
one of the first cotton brokers in Liverpool, shewing that the 
gross average import of the above article from Bombay, 
Madras, and Bourbon, for the years 1825, 1826, and 1827 
(one of which was a year of excessive import), amounted to 
66,117 bales; so that it appears that speculators in shipping 
have sent out to this port aloncy 1,812 tons more than, from a 
fair average, we may consider the lohole tonnage likely to be 

required 
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rc(|iiirctl to lake that staple to Europe for one year in all the 
ports eastward <iftJie Cape of Good Hope f Under these 
<*ireiiinsUinees, it is rather matter of surprise that a single 
bale of goods should be now left in the port w aiting for eon- 
\tyanee to laigland, than that ireight should be only a few 
shillings |)er t<»n. 

If the above did not speak for itself, it would be thought 
impossible that any body of spt'cniators or ship-owners could 
commit so gram! a mistake as to send such a surplus above 
the demand, and that to a port where there is, for some 
months in tlie twelve, a fleet of large country ships ready to 
bt? thrown into the market, should freight rise considerably ; 
and this in face of a falling market for the article itself. 

Ill addition to thesii published stateuieiils, pro- 
claimed to all the world, llui following iiarticiilars 
may be added from a rectniL MS, Ihicc Cmrent from 
a rcspeelaWe. house at Ualcutla : 

Cotton-yarn. — 'flic losses that will be occasioned by ini- 
jmrting this article, give it a leading feature in the descrip- 
tion of our j)re>ent market, for all cotton goods from Great 
Britain. The importations from the eommcncement of the 
year to the present time have been considerable, and amount 
to more tlian €liI5,000: of this quantity more than one- 
third was imported in June, and many ships are now in the 
river having extensive invoices on board. We have now^ to 
add, that it is likely the price of British piece goods will 
decline, from the natives using British twist in producing 
goods of the same description as imported. 

Cambrics. — Cambrics G-4ths 12 yards, have sold at an 
average of 5s. Id. per piece : the invoice rate 7s. to 10s. 2d. 

Glass^mre and earthenware. — The market over- stocked, 
and only disposable at low rates, by auction or retail : no 
wliolcsale demand whatever. 


Iron, 
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Iron , — The market is completely over-stocked, and the 
reduced rates quoted can be with difficulty procured. 

A London ])a|)cr^' contains the followini*- c\|)(j;nirc 
of the machinery by which this vicious system of exor- 
bitant trade is manajjed : it will enlighten the unini- 
tiated. 

Tile trade to British India has been open to the public 
since 1811 ; and >vc venture to assert, that there never was 
a tratlc embarked in by any boily of men which has proved 
more injurious to the mauiifactiiriug interests of this country. 
It has ended in almost general baukvuptey. It has beggareil 
nine out of every leu persons who have engaged in it. It 
lias lost to Glasgow alone upwards of a million of money. 
It has encouraged rash, calamitous, and we iniglit aild, ne- 
farious speculation ; and it bus taken Ironi the pro/ils of our 
labour that portion of them which should have accumulated 
to lorm the capital required to invigorate iresh exertions. 
These are the results of this boasted trade. If they lie 
(luestioned, we shall [irove their truth by appealing to the 
hooks of every luercliaut who has for the last ten years 
exported rnanul’aetures to India. We appeal to the hooks of 
the ship-owner who has been sailing his vesst'Is at his own 
expense, and bringing to England cargoes, as the returns ot‘ 
adventures, which have in many instances sold at a loss of 
seventy-live per cent, on tlie value of tJie goocls exported. 
Call in the bankers of Glasgow, and tlie^ will eoiilirni w liat 
w'c state. Ask the ship-owner if freights reduced to tw’ciity 
shillings per ton can pay the price of the salt consumed by 
his sailors on their homeward voyage. But such are the 
results of that trade, tliat was to bring with it wcaltli to the 
merchant, and give encouragement to the artisan. 

Who, then, it will naturally he asked, arc the parties who 
have gained by this free trade to India, and wlio calculate 

upon 
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upon gaining nnore by its further extension ? That some per- 
sons liave gained by it we are bound to admit ; but wlio are 
they ? We sluill explain. There are in London, Liverpool, 
and one or two other places, certain overgrown and affluent 
houses, who are to the manufacturers of this country what 
the rniddlenicn arc to tlie poor farmers of Ireland. They 
are iiimiliarly called ammission-agenU — men to whom the 
merchant consigns his goods for exportation to India. The 
system which these agcitts pursue is one tliai cannot be too 
loudly condemned. It is attended with the most ruinous 
consequences. It directly encourages speculation, and leads 
to hankruptey. It is profitable to the agent ; but it is 
ruinous to the merchant, and extremely injurious to the 
manufacturer. They receive, for example, from a merchant 
in Manchester or (Jlasgow a ({uantity of goods, the invoice 
price of which is £5,000. On this consignment tlicsc agents 
will instantly advance €2,500. They advance this, by bill, 
the moment the goods arc received in their warehouse, pre- 
paratory to their being ship])ed to India. Their credit being 
unexceptionable, this bill is speedily converted into money. 
With this money, and more extended credit, the merchant 
is enabled to purchase a still larger (piantity of goods. His 
next consignment is to the amount of £20,000. For this he 
is promptly advanced, b^ biU also, £10,000, lie thus goes 
on with his purchases, and has no difficulty in being a few 
hundred thousand pouiuks in debt, even before tiie goods of 
the first consignment have reached the India market. The 
consequence is, he inundates it, his goods tell at a tremen- 
dous loss, and he subsequently becomes an insolvent, owing 
thousands of pounds for every penny he ever was worth in 
the world. This has been the case with almost all the mer- 
chants eonnecled with India whose names have appeared in 
the (lazctir within the last few years. Tlic manufacturer 
has been the sufferer ; tlie country', generally, has borne the 
loss ; but the agent, nevertheless, has been enriched. He 
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disposed of Ins consignments as quickly as possible, and at 
any price, provided it only covered the amount of his ad- 
vance. These arc the only individuals who have reaped any 
benefit from the free trade to India, and they have reaped 
this benefit at the expense of all the other interests of their 
country. 

liut admitting, it may be said, that much of the 
apparent augmentation of the trade to India, since 
the last renewal of the charter, is fictitious, has it not 
increased to ;i considerable extent ? ])oul)tless it has : 
the wliole trade of the country has increased ; the 
amount of British shipping, entering inwards and 
outwards, was in 1S14, 2,rd>2,2Ii(> tons; in 1828, 
4,100,601 tons. Our eastern trade incrcasc^l with the 
rest; it had been increasing for many years prior to 
1813, in spite of tlie assertions niade to tlie contrary. 
It is one of tlie artifices and uncaiidid proceedings 
adopted by the adversaries of llie Hasl-lijdia('om])any, 
to cull items, and institute eomparisoits, which do not 
show the real state of the facts. It is part of Mr. 
Whitmore’s case, that whilst the trade was confined 
to the (Company, it was stationary or tleterlorating. 
What arc the fads ? Mr. Milburn, a writer upon 
whom Mr. WMiilmore coiifuhujtly relies, gives the 
following statement* of the (’ompany’s exports (ex- 
clusive of bullion) and imports for 102 years, from 
1708'9to 1809- 10, founded, as all bis statements arc, 
upon ofliciul documents, uuiforin in tlicir rates of 
valuation : 

* OriniUil Commnrcc, vol. i. p. xrii. 



Merchandize exported from England, 


l’erio4ls. 


Average. 

X, 

26 

Years 

1708-9 to 

1738-4 ... 

3,004,774 

117,876 



<3 

1 

1 

1705-6 ... 

8,434,769 

263,586 

27 


1766-7 — 

1792-3 ... 

16,454,016 

609,408 

17 


1793-4 — 

1809-10... 

31,060,752 

1,827,103 



Merchandize imported 

hito Enoiand, 

O 







Average. 

X, 

26 

Years 

1708-0 to 

1733-4 ... 

33,571,709 

1,291,219 

:12 

— 

1731-5 - 

1765-6 ... 

64,452,377 

2,014,136 

27 


1766-7 — 

1792-3 ... 

101,383,792 

3,754,955 

17 


1793-4 — 

1809-10... 

102,737,951 

6,013,409 


Mr. Milbiirn adds, that in the last ten years, the 
Company’s exports amounted to £21,413,807, or upon 
an average £2,141,380 per annum, wliereof,” lie says, 
more than one-half consisted of the staple manu- 
facture of the country, woollens.” Thus, in the in- 
terval between the first and second periods, the exports 
had increased 124 per cent. ; between the second and 
third periods they made a further advance upon the 
former increase of 131 per cent. ; and in the interval 
between the third and last (the shortest) period, there 
was a further increase upon the last of 200 per cent, ! 

The 
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The imports iiicrciiscti nearly in a geometrical ratio 
in each interval ! Wliere did Mr. Whitmore obtain 
his figures, wiiich represent the Com|)any\s exports 
as gradually diminishing in amount ? Mr. Milburn’s 
accounts arc all oflicial, and have borne the test of 
scrutiny. Mr.Milburn is Mr. W'hit more’s own aulho- 
rity ; and if that authorify be correct, as we sincerely 
believe it is, we have not only to charge Mr. W'hit- 
inore with committi»ig a very important and funtla- 
nicntal error, but are entitled to retort his argumeni, 
and tell him tliat, according to his piinci[)lc, the 
country has been a loser by tlie free trade, which 
has not inert^ased the exports to India from this 
country, notwithstanding our astonishing im[)rove- 
ments, in the same ratio as they augmented antece- 
dently to the opening of* the trade. 

Another observation may be imuh* on this |)art of 
the subject; the cause of the augmenlation in tlie 
expoi’ts of cotton inanufaclures, wliich const itule, 
in fact, a new article of export, unknown to the trade 
in former times, has been satisfactorily explained. 
Let us, by way of experiment, subtract the aniount 
of Jlrilish cottons (including twist and yarn, a v(‘ry 
equivocal species of from tlic aggre*- 

gate amount of the exports last year (the largest on 
record), and then com|)are the amount with the (Com- 
pany's exi)orls ill former times, 

* Wr sliould liuvc a go<Kl deal to s>ay upon tlio jioliry of 
a di'inuiid fur this species of inmiuhicturu (wliicli is calculated to intcrlcro 
wall the sale of tiuished goods) if it were necessary. 
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Total exports to the East-Indies and China in 

the year ending 5th January 1829. 

Deduct Cotton manufactures... £1,656,755 

£. 

5,212,353 

Twist and Yarn 393,135 

2,049,890 


Deduct Company’s exports 

3,162,463 

1,098,810 

Free trade, exclusive of Cottons ... 

2,063,653 


So that, but for the introduction of a artide^ 
which no person, at the period when the charter 
was renewed, had in contemplation, the free-traders 
would have exported £2,0G3,(>53 worth of Jiritisli and 
foreign goods last year, which is less than the amount 
of goods exported from England by the Company in 
any year between 1802 and 1810 ! 

To be sure, the arguments employed against the 
Company arc so flexible and versatile, that they meet 
us on every side. If the commerce with India can be 
made out to have increased, in a surprising ratio, 
since the admission of free-traders, that is an argu- 
ment against the renewal of the charter, because it 
shews what free trade can do; if the commerce lias 
not increased in its former ratio, this has been owing 
to the remaining restrictions of the charter, which 
therefore ought not to be renewed. 

But the picture is not complete unless we look at 
the imports, which are the profitable exchanges for 
the commodities exported. In the aforegoing table, 
given from Mr. Milburii's work, the imports of the 
Company had increased from one million to two mil- 
lions, from that to nearly four millions, from that 
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to six millions. Notwithstanding their trade with 
their own territories has been relinquished by them to 
the free-traders, the amount of their imports has 
scarcely diminished. In 182/ it was £0,148,077 ; i» 
J828, ^’5, 576,905. On the other hand, the private- 
traders’ imports, Mr. Whitmore admits, have increas- 
ed since the charter only about a million of oiTieial 
value. This speaks volumes ! Sucli a species of 
trade might be carried on with the island of Ascen- 
sion 

Jhit it must not be eoncealed that a reason is assign- 
cd for the iinpros])eroas condition of this branch of 
the commerce. The cause which has arrested the 
improvement in the import trade, Mr. Whitmore 
traces to the prohibition against liuropcans settling in 
India ; colonization, according to his theory, is essen- 
tially and absolutely necessary to the prosperity of t lie 
import trade. Independent of this motive, the s(4tlo 
ment of hiUroi)cans in India is represented by him as 
eminently Jonducivc to the ‘‘happiness of the na- 
tives the opposite opinion he pronounces a “ down- 
right absurdity.” It is supcriluous to add to what 
has already been urged, and never disproved, in 
regard to the dangers whicli experience as well as 
theory demonstrates to be attendant on the un- 
restricted resort of Europeans to India : no disin- 
terested and unbiassed person, who knows what 
the natives of India arc, will heed the vague de- 
clamation, which represents colonization and free 
settlement in India as the 'indispensable instruments 
of ameliorating the Hindus. A free resort of Eu- 
ropeans to India would, indeed, be extremely conve- 
nient to traders, and facilitate greatly their transac- 
tions 
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tions with that country, — so long as it continues ours. 
So far the argument of Mr. Whitmore is plausible 
enough. But he keeps almost wholly out of sight, 
very unfairly, the consideration which suggested 
this restriction. He, indeed, distinctly asserts, that 
it was devised to secure to the Company their mono- 
poly; whereas its sole object was to secure to the 
country its splendid eastern empire. The restraint 
is for political, not commercial purposes ; and to say 
that it is embarrassing to trade, is to say no more 
than might be predicated of custom-houses, and king's 
duties, and revenue laws, the absence of which would 
afford a much freer scope to the energies of commercial 
cnterprizc. To institute a comparison, as Mr. Whit- 
more has pretended to do, between our Indian posses- 
sions and the colonics of ancient Rome and modern 
Russia, and to contrast their policy with ours respect- 
ing India, is (to use his own mode of argument) per- 
fectly puerile, and, after all, is a mere plagiary com- 
mitted on a certain pamphlet, whence many of his 
allegations are derived. Not only are the cases alto- 
gether dissimilar, but there is no example in llie 
history of the world which exhibits any parallel or 
analogy to India’s connection with England. It is 
this fact which embarrasses all our efforts. We can 
derive no aid from precedent, no instruction from the 
success or the failure of any former ex|)eriment ; and 
every stop we take is per igues .suppositos chieri doloso. 
It is not worth while to examine the minor allega- 
tions of Mr. Whitmore in regard to the India trade, 
all of which arc more or less distinguished by exagge- 
ration and ilislortion. Let us [)roceed to consider his 
observations upon the China trade. 


The 



The lionoiirablo member sets out with stating, lliat 
the export trade of the Company to China has gradually 
declined since 1801. Here again it is to be regretted 
that he has not afforded us some clue to the authori- 
ties for his figm es. The official accounts,* laid before 
Parliament this session and the last (upon the motion 
of Mr. Whitmore himself), contain the following 
stateiiu rit of the llast-India (.'ompany’s exports from 


England to CMiina : 

Year ending 5th January 18:21 C708,017 

18,25 01 2,1 St) 

18:20 7H,85S 

18*27 852,0:10 

18*28 40J,815 

1829 802,^91. 


How a statement, which represents the exports of 
the last year as the largest of the series, is evidence 
of a progressive decline, it is not very easy to compre- 
hend. Mr. Wliitmoie, through inadvertence, we are 
bomitl to ])rcsume, i)robably adoi)tcd the figures in 
some [lamphlet, instead of those in the parliamentary 
returns which he had asked for. Yet he is not in the 
habit of so doing when those returns arc accidentally 
favourable to his theory. Put what do accounts of 
the Company’s exports from England prove to the 
point at issue ? A large, sometimes the largest, por- 
tion of their exports to China, is made from India; 
and the free- traders would act in the same manner if 
it was more beneficial for them to do so. 

In order to disprove the asserted difficulties and 
embarrassments of trading with the Chinese, Mr, 

Whitmore 

* Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, lOtli uiid 17tli 
June 1828, and 28tli April 1829. 



Whitmore quoted Milburo, whom he described as 
“ a person of deep research and great accuracy of 
information, ’’ as declaring that there was no country 
with which trade could be so easily carried on as 
China ! Now the writer has looked diligently 
through Milburn’s valuable work without being 
able to discover any such passage, or any passage 
at all like this declaration, which would be, indeed, 
a curiosity, seeing that that author has, in several 
places, expatiated upon the peculiar dilTicultics which 
beset tra('e in China. He says,* that “ the com- 
merce of Kuropeans with China has always been ex- 
posed to oppression and insult j” he speaks of the 
“ grievances which Europeans suffered there,” and 
of “ the immense property at the mercy of the 
Chinese.” 'J'he writer of this happens to know, from 
the late Mr. Milburn’s own oral observations, that he 
could not have entertained the o|)iuion ascribed to 
him; and he has no doubt that Mr. Whitmore has 
read the passage he refers to in a prctciuled quotation 
from Milbuni’s work, in a letter from an American 
at Canton, which appeared in a London paper a few 
months back, wherein the writer falsified the lan- 
guage of Milburn as successfully a.s the author of the 
Liverpool East- India Association’s Report did that of 
Acts of Parliament. Rut why go to Milburn, when 
the fact is so clear ? Let Mr. Whitmore, or those 
who instruct him, produce, if they can, one credible 
witness to the fact he has stated ; and, in the ab- 
sence of adverse proof, let them read the edicts 
issued by the Chinese authorities upon every attempt 
to extend trade, or free it from burlhensome regula- 
tions ; 

* OriiMitJil t'oiMMUMco, vol. II. |) 170. 
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tions ; aiul then say whether they evince a desire to 
encourage foreign trade in China. The superior offi- 
cers of tho government can find no civiler epithet to 
apply to a foreign trader than barbarian ; they threat- 
en merchants, who complain of being defrauded, with 
fetters ; they laugh at the idea of commerce being a 
reciprocal benefit : the code of China, in short, is al- 
together anti- commercial. A recent Canton Itegister 
observes : “ The spirit of the section respecting ‘ illicit 
exportation of merchandi/e,’ is that all foreign na- 
tions arc enemies to China ; that she allows no free 
or friendly intercourse ; that she wishes to keep her 
affairs a secret from foreigners ; and that all who 
trade with foreigners, except such as are licensed by 
government, arc traitors.” Could any fact be more 
at variance with Mr. Whitmore’s assertions, and more 
destructive of his theory, than the statement of Sir 
Charles Forbes, namely, that an individual had 
freighted a ship from India expressly to force a trade 
with the natives in other ports than Canton ; that he 
not only failed to effect his object, but could not pro- 
cure even provisions by barter, and was obliged to 
]im'cha$c them with hard dollars ?* What is to be 
thought of such a specimen of misrepresentation, in 
such a place, and on so material a point ? 

Hut it is said, we pay so high for tea, in compari- 
son with the continent of Europe and America, tliat 
we must be defrauded by the Company. Mr. Whit- 
more tells us, that about three millions sterling is 

B taken 

* The extract.s from the Company’s records, laid before Fftrliamcnt 
some years back, and publi.slicd, arc full of the same evidence ; but all 
these sources of knowledge are studiously avoided by our anti-monopolist 
illuminators. 
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taken out of the pockets of the people, in the single 
article of tea, to support the monopoly of the East- 
India Company. This part of the question affords 
scope for many mis-statements. In the petition from 
the merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and other 
inhabitants of Glasgow,* it is asserted, that “ the 
consequence of the Company’s exclusive privileges 
has been, to enable the said Company for many years 
to dispose of tea at double the prices at which a simi- 
lar quality can be had at any of the continental ports 
of Europe, or of the United States of America, whose 
subjects enjoy free intercourse with China, indepen- 
dently altogether of the duties paid to Gonemment.” 
This audacious mis-statement shews that petitioners 
to Parliament assume to themselves a perfect impu- 
nity of allegation. It is almost superfluous to enter 
into a serious refutation of an assertion, which would 
make teas cheaper in Europe and America than at 
Canton. Perhaps it might be a reliance upon this 
Glasgow petition which encouraged Mr. Hume to 
declare, that a free trade to China would enable the 
importers of tea to sell it cheaper than they bought it : 
how this end was to be compassed, and how the 
Legislature could adopt such an artificial or fraudu- 
lent transaction as a basis for its judgment and deci- 
sion, the sagacious administrator of the Greek loan 
omitted to state. 

In order, however, to demonstrate the little regard 
paid to facts on the part of the anti -monopolists, we 
lay before the reader the following statement of the 
wholesale market prices of teas at New York, ex- 
tracted 


* Presented Ikh May. 
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traded from the last New York Price Current, dated 
April 22, 1829, viz. 


Teas. 

Prices 

(including Duty). 

\ 

Duty. 

Gunpowder per lb. 

Dr. C. Dr. C. 

1 0 to 1 25 


Hyson 



Young Hyson 

0 73 — 1 10 


Hyson Skin 

0 48 — 0 75 

0 28 

Souchong 

0 62 — 0 75 

0 25 

Bohea 

0 27 _ 0 28 

0 12 


Now, converting these prices into sterling, at the 
sterling rate of value of the American dollar, namely 
4s. (5d., and comparing them with the English prices 
of tea (in bond) as given in the London Price-Cur- 
rents, the result is as follows : 



Average 

Average 

Teas. 

American Prices. 

London Prices. 


s. d. 

5 . cZ. 

Gunpowder per Ib. 

5 0| 

5 1 

Hyson 

4 3 

4 9 

Young Hyson 

4 

4 0 

Hyson Skin 

2 91 

2 7- 

Souchong (and Congou*)... 

2 lOi 

2 lOJ 

Bohea 

1 ^ 

1 n 


E 2 It 

• Tlie American souchong is nearly all congou: the Lomlon average 
takes ill both. 
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It thus uppcars that, tiiking the qualities of the tens 
to he the same, which is notoriously not the fact, out 
of the six sorts (all that are cnnmei'atcd in the Ameri* 
can list, except what is called inq>crial tea, which is 
not named in the London list), two arc lower in Lon- 
don than in America, and in two the difference is 
only a farthing a pound. Yet the merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, and inhabitants of Glasgow, have the 
face to tell the Parliament of England, that the Ameri- 
cans sell teas in their own country and on the conti- 
nent of Europe at half the prices at which the Coin- 
j)any dispose of theirs, “ indejiendcntli/ altogether of 
the duties paid to Governmetit that is, according to 
the obvious interpretation of the language, the Ame- 
rican and continental ednsumers of tea pay only half 
the price at which the Company sell their teas in 
bond ! 

Hut if the qualities of the two teas could be com- 
pared, the result would be still more discomfiting to 
these petitioners. Although it is impracticable to 
procmx; any decisive data for this purpose, we can at 
least approximate to a comparison of qualities, by 
means of a table given in an American Price Cur- 
rent, of the prices of teas at New York, and at the 
respective ports of Halifax, Quebec, and Montreal, 
in British America, which is supplied by the East- 
India Company with teas of similar qualities to 
those imported into the United States. The table 
is as follows : 




^02 

cfl 

'5 g 

£ 2 

T3 O 

O ^ 

o "C ^ 

>. § 2 
B g 
03 o 0^ 
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O s cS 
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03 ecJ 
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3 cd 
^ Xi ^ 
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the injustice of the Company ! In the letter from 
Canton, to which reference has been already made, 
M'hich appeared in the American papers, and was 
republished in this country for the sake of vilifying 
the East-India Compaify (though a moment’s consi- 
deration might have discovered that the accusation 
was a proof of the Company’s desire to protect Bri- 
tish interests), the writer distinctly contends that the 
inability of the Americans to purchase the best tea 
the market affords is attributable to the Company’s 
influence. He, moreover, charges the Company with 
cruelty to the grower of tea, in forcing him to accept 
a lower price for it than he could get from the Ame- 
ricans. His words are these : “ Acting on the prin- 
ciple of fair competition, the Americans contend for 
the right of purchasing the best the market affords, 
and pay in proportion to the demand. The English 
rule is the reverse of this, and long-established prices 
arc paid for the several grades of teas, and the deci- 
sion of their tea-inspector regulates the grade to 
which each cliop or parcel belongs. From this deci- 
sion there is no appeal, and the merchant who sends 
his sample to the inspector, must abide by his dicta- 
tion : although the American merchant would give 
him an advanced price for it, he is compelled to give 
it to the Company.” Here, then, we have the two 
facts, of the inferiority of the American teas, and the 
depression of the prices of the British teas, attested 
by an American, who, naturally enough, regards 
both as evils to his nation. 

Mr. Whitmore proceeds to aver, that the charter of 
1813 placed this country in a worse situation with 
regard to tea than it stood in previously, by the aban- 
donment 
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clou merit of a control which the Treasury possessed 
under the antecedent law of allowing the importation 
of tea by private persons, if the East-India Company 
did not keep the English market supplied with the 
commodity in sufficient c|uatjtTty, and at prices suffi- 
ciently low. This averment, which, if true, affects 
not the Company, Mr. Whitmore has doubtless 
adopted from tlie report of the Liverpool ICast-India 
Association. That the whole is a deception (no 
doubt deliberately planned), in which the language of 
the statutes has been falsified, will be apparent to any 
re.ader who chooses to examine the act, 18 Cco. If. 
Mr. Whitmore says, as the reporter said before him, 
that the law made it obligatory upon the Company to 
supply the country with a certain quantity of tea at a 
certain price, otherwise an authority was to be given 
to private merchants to import the same. 1'hc Com- 
mutation Act says : “ The East-India Company shall, 
from time to time, send orders for the purchase of 
such quantities of tea as, being added to the stock in 
their warehouses, and to the quantities ordered and 
not arrived, shall amount to a sufficient supply for the 
keeping a stock at least equal to one year’s cousum|)- 
tion, according to the sales of the last preceding year ^ 
always beforehand.” This regulation they invariably 
comply with \ and the candid reader must at once 
perceive, that the loss of interest upon this immense 
sum of stagnant capital, is of itself a severe tax upon 
the Company.* The authority given by the preceding 
statute to the Treasury, to allow individuals to import 

tea 

* Mr. Huskisson was so iU-’informed as to make this compliance ^vith 
the law a matter of charge against the Company. Sec Dehute on the 
12th May. 
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lea from Europe only, was devised lo obviate a tem- 
poraiy evil, arising from the existing system of sinug> 
gling through the medium of the Danish and Swedish 
Companies, the chief part of whose imports, to the 
computed amount of about eight millions of pounds^ 
was clandestinely introduced into this country, to the 
prejudice of the revenue. When the duty on tea was 
reduced, this authority was vested in the Treasury, in 
order that a legal mode might be provided of intro- 
ducing into this country the mass of tea collected on 
the Continent for the irregular supply of the English 
market. With respect to the phrase “ reasonable 
prices,” at which the Company were bound to supply 
the tea, the sense of the phrase is ascertained by the 
law itself, which specifies the exact prices at which 
the different sorts of tea are to be put up to sale ; and 
the only departure from the directions of the act 
which the Eeist-Jndia Company have been guilty of, 
is the reducing the advance on some of the quali- 
ties. They have strictly complied with the law in 
respect to the quantity they are required to import, 
and the prices at which the tea shall be offered ; un- 
less it be contended that the Company are bound by 
law to calculate the quantity of tea’ which each indi- 
vidual in the empire could consume, according to the 
latest census, and to import to that extent ; and that 
they are prohibited from taking any bidding at their 
sales beyond a certain mark, which would probably 
occasion some detriment to the public revenue. 

We shall only remark further on Mr. Whitmore’s 
speech, that he has treated the question entirely as 
one of a commercial character, not looking to the 

East- 
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East-Iiidiu Company as a peculiar engine for the 
government of a mighty territory. It is neither fair 
nor just thus to argue the question. The vast assist- 
ance which the territorial finances of India have 
derived from the Company’s commerce ought not to 
be forgotten. Since 1814, the sum of five millions ster- 
ling has been set apart from tlie commercial profits 
towards the liquidation of the Indian territorial debt. 
Again : whatsoever opinion may be entertained of 
the commercial policy of the Company, as rulers of 
India they stand in the fairest light. Mr. Whitmore 
thought proper not to weaken his invective by any 
compliment to the existing Government of India ; 
but there was scarcely another opponent of the Com- 
pany, on that occasion, who displayed so much stoi* 
cism. Mr. Baring prognosticated, that when the 
question should fairly come before that house and the 
country, full justice would be done to their liberal 
and enlightened system of administration, which 
would, he observed, bear a comparison with that of 
any other government ; and Sir Charles Forbes re- 
marked, that it was a matter of congratulation to the 
natives of India, that they were under the Company’s 
government rather than the King’s. 

Whilst on this point, it maybe proper to notice the 
confusion which seems to prevail with regard to the 
object which is sought by the antagonists of the 
Company. It is impossible not to have understood 
the object of those who seek to prevail upon the 
Legislature to refuse a renewal of the Company’s 
charter to be this, namely, that they should be di- 
vested of all their present power and authority, save 
the right of trading as a corporation, of which they 
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cannot be deprived. The immediate possession and 
the government of the British territories in India 
constitute the most important ingredient in that com- 
plex idea which is expressed by the phrase char- 
tered rights of the Company.^' But it seems that this 
part of the subject has been greatly misconceived. 
A powerful writer in one of our journals, which has 
great weight upon public opinion, and v;hich it is, 
therefore, painful to sec so easily influenced by party 
writers, whose gratuitous assertions it adopts without 
inquiry, and whose fabrications it mistakes for facts, 
has made the following declaration. After having, 
on many former occasions, argued, apparently at 
least, in favour of the total abrogation of the East- 
India Company, not merely in its commercial but in 
its political character, the same writer subsequently 
promulgated the following sentiments 

It is a mistake, whether real or pretended, in the advo- 
cates for a continuance of the East-India monopoly, to 
assume that the great towns of England, and the merchants 
generally, have any desire to wrest from the Company the 
sovereignty of its empire in the East. Upon the face of 
the subject, wc believe that most prudent men would agree 
in the probable danger to the independence of Parliament 
which might threaten us, were the patronage of India, civil, 
military, and mixed, to be transferred from the Company to 
the King's ministers. As against the country, we should, 
with our present opinions, consider such a change not a 
little perilous, whatever might be its consequences as a 
question, like that of Mr. Fox’s India Bill, between the 
minister and the Crown itself. The dissatisfaction, however, 
at the operation of the existing charter, has a totally different 
origin. The deputies from Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, 

Leeds, 


^ Tlu’ Tunc.\ Miiy 1(». 
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Leeds, Calcutta, &c. ^c., have never broached an inquiry, 
or expressed a wish, in relation to the political government 
of India. Their sole purpose is to break up the comnicrcial 
mono])oly, and to enjoy a free and wholesome trade, as well 
with the Company’s — or rather, constitutionally speaking, 
King’s — dominions there, as with those of the Emperor of 
China, from wliicli they are, by a monstrous intrusion of 
nionoj)olizing Jealousy and cupidity, interdicted ; wdiilc the 
citizens of the United States, and the subjects of every 
power on earth, save England, have an unshackled privilege 
of visiting Canton as merchants ; Jind many of them have 
for years carried on a prosperous and growing commerce. 

[iidecd ! Have none of the great towns expressed 
a wish in relation to the political government of 
India ? What, then, is meant to be conveyed by the 
language quoted from the Bristol petition, that the 
beneficial measures introduced by his Majesty's go- 
vernment form a striking contrast witli the timid, 
vacillating, and tortuous policy of the Jiast-India 
Company;” and that long and calamilousexpeiience 
has proved the incompetence of tlie Company to 
conduct their commercial, financial, or territorial 
affairs, with advantage to themselves, to our liastcni 
empire, and to this kingdom ?” What is meant by 
those who represent that the abrogation of the Com- 
pany’s charter would tend to dilfiise Christianity, 
knowledge, liberal principles, &c. throughout India ? 
The plain meaning is, that the Company’s authority 
should be superseded by the King's, and it is in that 
sense understood by those members of Parliament 
who contrast the King’s colonial governments with the 
Company’s. Nay, it is impossible to reconcile the sen- 
timents expressed in reference to this question by the 

F 2 
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aame writer, only the day preceding,* with a desire 
to see the government of India continue in the same 
hands as at present. He then spoke of barbarism in 
the political system of our government, in affording 
protection to the Company; he asserted that the re- 
gions, vulgarly called the Company’s, arc falsely so 
called, since they belong specifically to the King ; that 
the Company exercise despotic power over one hun- 
dred millions of Hindus and Mahomedans, whose inde- 
pendence they have crushed ; that the native race is 
impoverished by the system of severe exaction which 
constitutes the elements of the Company’s revenue ; 
and that there is no hope of amelioration for that 
wretched people, but from the infusion of some better 
materials into the country than those which have been 
progressively declining in value and capability under 
the present management.” 

Arc we to be impudently charged with having 
committed a wilful mistake, when we inferred from 
these, and numberless other assertions still plainer, 
that the total extinction of the Company was sought 
for ? Now, however, it appears that, incompetent as 
arc the Company as a governing power, deplorable as 
is the condition of the wretched Hindus under their 
despotic rule, it is a mistake, a wilful mistake, to 
suppose that there is any wish to wrest from them 
their empire in the East ! 

We arc then to conclude that the object of our 
anti- monopolists and pseudo - philanthropists is 
merely to divest the Company of their commercial 
character, leaving to them the easy task of ruling 
India, without the ability to draw a sufficient re- 


The Times, May Ijw 
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venue from it for the purposes of goverimicnt; cramp- 
ed in their power of originating good, threatened with 
dangers of various kinds by the intrusion of strangers 
of all countries, and with any object they please ; 
subject to the odium attending public measures, which 
will be prejudged to their disadvantage by the exist- 
ing presumption of their incompetence to govern; and 
saddled with all the responsibility and expense of main- 
taining a system of complicated relations, more exten- 
sive and diSicult than ever fell to the lot of any govern- 
ment whatsoever ? Would this be any thing else than 
an insidious method of working their total overthrow? 

Nothing more is asked, and it is not too much to 
ask, on the part of the corporate body to whom 
England owes almost entirely the splendid acquisition 
of its Indian territories,’* that the (piestion, which 
involves their existence, as well as the interests of 
Britain and Hindustan, should be decided not by 
passion and party rancour, but after mature inquiry 
and patient deliberation. Hash experimentalists, 
seeking their own individual ends, may undervalue 
the consequences of precipitancy ; but when reflect- 
ing men consider that the system which is sought to 
be overturned has, by the solemn judgment of a par- 
liamentary committee, been commended in strong 
terms, as shewing an anxiety to promote the confi- 
dence and conciliate the feelings of the natives of 
India, by shielding every class under the safeguard of 
equal law ;t when they recollect that Mr. Pitt J de- 
clared 

* Judgment of Sir C. Grey, Chief Justice of the King's Court at 
Calcutta, December 3, 1828. 

t Fifth Report, 1812. 

|: Speech in the House of Commons, 6th July 
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dared that experience had demonstrated, in the case of 
the East-India Company, the fallacy of the theory that 
commercial bodies conld not govern empires; that 
Mr. Canning* said of their administration, that it had 
disproved the common adage, that little wisdom was 
required for governing mankind ; that Lord Castle- 
reagh f asserted, that the Company had raised and 
preserved an empire unprecedented in the history of 
the world, and that there never was a milder govern- 
ment, nor one by which the happiness of a people 
was more consulted ; that Mr. Peel has spoken, re- 
cently,! of India as an empire which has been raised 
to the highest pitch of honour and glory by conquest 
and good government, and where the fate of its inha- 
bitants has been so much advanced ; they will surely 
pause. Tlicy will bear in mind, too, that the late 
Lord Melville (and no statesman was ever better in- 
formed upon Indian topics) has left upon record his 
opinion as follows : 

“ The monopoly of the East-India Company is 
essentially rcciuisite for the security of every impor- 
tant interest connected with our Indian empire; and 
so deeply am 1 impressed with the truth of that pro- 
])osilion, that I am prepared explicitly to declare 
that, although the first formation of an East-India 
Company proceeded upon purely commercial consi- 
derations, the magnitude and importance to which 
the East-India (kunpauy has progressively advanced 
is now so interwoven with the political interests of 
the empire, as to create upon my mind a firm convic- 
tion, 

* Speeches of Mr. Canning, vol. vi. p. 426. 

t Speech in the House of Commons, 22d March 1813. 

\ Dinner to Loi'd Elleriborough, 12th Nov. 1828. 
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tioii, that the inuiiitenance of the monopoly of the 
East-lndia Company is even more important to the 
political interests of the state, than it is to the com- 
mercial interests of the East-lndia Company.”* 

* Slipp. to Fourth Report, p. 30. 
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Since the aforegoing observations on the de- 
bate of the 14th May were written, there lias 
been laid before Parliament, by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, and printed, a volume of official documents,* 
which diffuse much additional light upon the va- 
rious questions at issue between the East- India Com- 
pany and their assailants. 

These papers are divisible into two classes, namely, 
those which relate to the trade with the East- Indies 
and China, and those which are connected with 
the supply of tea to the European continent. In 
availing himself of the important facts disclosed 
in the papers of the first class, the writer will endea- 
vour, though with some difficulty, to avoid retracing 
his steps ; in considering the latter portion of the 
papers, he is not likely to incur the guilt of repetition, 
for they place that part of the subject in an aspect 
entirely new. 

It is to be presumed that the aforegoing statements 
have made it sufficiently apparent, that the man- 
ner in which ^this great question, — pregnant with 
consequences not obvious to ordinary minds, — 
was brought before the Legislature, by the peti- 
tioners and their advocates against the renewal 
of the East-India Company’s charter, displayed a 
remarkable absence of fairness and candour, we 
might say, of truth. It has been showed that 
the augmentation of our exports to India since 

1813, 

* Piipci'b relating tu the Trade with IiuliauiiU China, Ordered to 
he printL'd tth June 



1813, which forms the fundamental argument of the 
peti Lionels, proceeded, in a great measure, from causes 
independent of the opening of the trade, to which it 
is vulgarly ascribed ; that a great part of the increase 
referred to is attributable to an exorbitant passion for 
speculation, or to desperate efforts on the part of our 
manufacturers to relieve themselves from difliciiltics 
occasioned by the increased ratio of production in 
this country, and the diminution of foreign demand 
since tlie peace. A satisfactory statement was added, 
showing that, with all the impulses, natural and 
artificial, which the trade between this country and 
India has experienced, and notwithstanding a profuse 
waste of capital which has ruined thousands, that 
trade has not increased since 1813 in an equal ratio 
with its augmentation prior to the admission of the 
free traders. 

A material fact, however, in this question, and to 
which the writer did not advert, though it corroborates 
bis remarks on the fallacy of oflicial returns of trade, is 
shewn in these papers, namely, the dejiression of the 
prices of commodities subsequent to the admission of 
free traders and Americans into the eastern markets, 
which creates a discordancy, in the accoTjiits of values 
of exports and im|>orts, at ditferciit periods, destruc- 
tive of all theories deduced from such sources alone. 
The extent of this depreciation may be seen in the 
following table, which is constructed from the papers 
referred to. 
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British Goods. 


Prices in Prices in 
181 . 3 . ! 1828 . 



£. 

s. 

U. 

£. 

s. 

ft. 

Superfine Spanish stripe cloth 

26 

9 


11 

0 

2 

1 

Super cloth 

18 

0 

0 

8 

17 

3 

Worster cloth 

19 

13 

4 

11 

2 

11 ; 

Long ells 

2 

7 

2 

1 

13 

11 ! 

Double camlets 

9 

4 

4 


3 

10 i 

Single camlets 

7 

10 

3 

: 5 

18 

11 

Second single camlets 

6 

7 

6 

; .5 

1 

0 

6-4 Cambrics 12 yards 


0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

6 

9-8 Shirting j 

1 

0 

1 

2^' 0 

0 

6 

9-8 Cambric handkerchiefs, per dozJ 

0 

12 

9 

0 

G 

0 


The inference, fairiy deducibic from this slatemeiit, 
is, that we may have been assuming a diminution of 
the Company’s trade, when there was really an in- 
crease ; and this inference turns out to be the fact, 
[n 1813-14 the Company shipped for China 6,123 
superfine Sp?mish stripe cloths, the value of which 
was £162,238 ; in the current year, 1828-29, the 
number exported was just double, but their value was 
only £132,136. Again: in 1813-14, they exported 
1,662 super cloths, value £29,916; in 1828-29, the 
number of these cloths exported to China was 3,000, 
their value £26,59/ only. The reasoners upon trade 
returns would naturally argue, that there was a falling- 
olF in the Company’s exports to China, between the 
two periods, to the amount of the difference between 

the 
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llie two aggregate siuns ; whereas the exports had 
nearly doubled ! Public attention should be called 
to this fact, in order to siiggosl a caution against 
that implicit, imperturbable confidence in trade ac- 
counts, in which it is the prevailing fashion of the 
day to indulge. 

The reduction in the prices of East- India cotton 
manufiictures, since the improvements in England, is 
really astonishing. India longcloths, which, in 1813, 
sold for 44s. 8d. per piece, now sell for 14s. 2d. The 
price of baftaes, in 1813, was Us. per piece ; in 1828, 
3.S. tid. would be the utmost that could be obtained. 
"I'his prostration of the prices of native Indian ma- 
nufactures, in connexion with the duties imposed 
upon them in England, and our avowed policy of 
making our own fabrics predominant in India (all the 
arguments of the petitioners pointing only to the 
increase of raw materialsj^ if colonization and other 
day-dreams are indulged), suggests a very serious 
consideration to those who are, what njany profess to 
be, friends of our fellow subjects in Hindustan. If 
the Hindus are to be merely raisers of the raw niate- 
1 ial, if all the castes which subsist upon the labours of 
the loom are to be annihilated (for artizans cannot 
there be transmuted into cultivators, as in Europe), 
wc seem to be intent upon a policy similar to that 
which Spain pursued towards the unha|)py aborigines 
of America. The merchants of London, in their 
petition (13th April) against the existing duty upon 
Indian silks, state that “ in many districts of India, 

G 2 considerable 

♦ See this doctrine distinctly rniinciated in the petition of the Corn- 
mitti'ps* of Silk-weavers, &c. ( 1st May) against a reduction of the duty 
on India wrought silks imported. 
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considerable distress has already been felt by the 
supersession of the native by British factories (fa- 
brics),” 

This is, in fact, tlic end, at which the advocates of 
free trade and universal resort to India seem covertly 
to aim. Their language, undisguisedly, is this : 
“ give us free intercourse w’ith the interior of India, 
and vve will not only furnish all its inhabitants with 
whatever articles of consumption they require, but 
we will extend the supply of the raw materials, of 
which these articles are made, for the employment of 
British artizans at home.” All this while, the condition 
of the millions of Hindus, male and female, who, if 
the silken and cotton fabiicsof India were superseded, 
must starve, never once disturbs the placid serenity 
of their philanthropy; or if it docs, they say “it 
would be inflicting no great harm on the weaver to 
compel him to become a cultivator.”* 

The successful competition of the British with the 
native fabrics, once so highly esteemed and admired, 
has not only ruitted many native workmen, but is one 
of the secret causes which have swelled our imports 
of India cotton. The Company’s imports of India 
piece goods, fifty years ago, amounted to 1,152,467 
pieces ; last year the entire importation of white piece 
goods from India w'as 203,927 pieces ; of dyed cot- 
tons 231,616. The effect of this falling-off in the 
demand for the manufactures of India, and the in- 
creased competition of British cottons, is apparent in 
the price of raw cotton. In 1820-21, India cotton of 
the first quality sold at 280 rupees the candy of 7 cwt. 

In 

• See “ A View of the present State and future Prosfiects of the 
Free- Trade and Culoni7.ation of India,*' p. 106. 
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fij the two succeeding years it fell to exactly one-half. 
Its present price in India is 120 rupees, about 3:|^d. 
per lb. This depreciation led to ruinous importations 
of cotton from India, which depressed the market 
price at home 3 this depressed [)ricc operated as an 
encouragement to speculation on the part of inanu* 
facturers. In both cases, the diseased excrescence 
was mistaken for a symptom of health. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Kast- India Company 
were once an object of the bitter hostility of the cot- 
ton manufacturers of this country, on account of their 
importation of Indian piece goods ; for it has ever 
been the custom amongst the producers in hiiigland 
to view British India with the same jealous feelings 
with which they contemplate foreign states. In the 
year 1787 a pamphlet was published, the design of 
which was to warn the nation of the bad conse- 
([uenccs which would result from the rivalry of the 
Hast' India cotton goods.’^ Mr. Milburn (one of the 
authorities in whom Mr. Whitmore fully confides) 
gives the following account of this attack upon the 
Company, t and his observations arc extremely appli- 
cable to the present state of things. 

The manufacturers having embarked large sums, and 
made larger quantities of goods than a vent could be found for, 
the East-India Company's imports of piece goods being con- 
siderably increased, the manufacturers presented a memorial 
to the Privy Council, charging the Company with having 
purposely augmented the quantity of their goods, and low- 
ered their prices, in order to ruin them, and destroy British 
industry ; and among other plans for relieving their distress, 

were 

* Entitled All iinportuiit (Msisiii the Calico and Muslin Maiiiifac- 
turers of this Country explained. ” 

t Orient. Commerce, vol. ii. p. 282. 
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were desirous of excluding the Company from importing aay 
white cotton goods. 

The circumstance which gave birth to the clamour against 
the Indian manufactures in 1788, was not occasioned by any 
unusual exertions on the part of the Company, any unusual 
quantity of Indian goods exposed to sale, or any disposition 
on the part of the public to prefer the manufactures of India 
to those of Great Britain ; but solely the distress in which 
many indmdunls xcere involved^ in consequence of their having 
pushed their enterprizes beyond due bounds^ by raising fictitious 
credits and circulation to an unprecedented extent, and which 
occasioned the ruin of numbers. The manufacturers conceived 
tliat if the Company could be prevented from importing, 
they should be able to dispose of their surplus stocks ; but it 
has heen found that the extent of those circulations, and the 
consequent failures, exceeded the total amount of the Com- 
pany’s annual sale of Indian goods; therefore effectual relief 
could not thereby have been obtained ; and it is remarkable, 
that although the Company’s importations and sales conti- 
nued without variation, yet a few months after those perni- 
cious circulations w ere put a stop to, the latter’s manufactures 
at home flourished as usual, and in the tw^o following years 
made very rapid and extraordinary progress in their increase. 

This is, however, a digression from our route : 
the subject before us is the accounts to which we 
referred at the beginning. We have recourse to 
them, first, for the sake of shewing the nature and 
extent of the trade carried on by the Americans 
with India, upon which much stres’s is laid. The 
following is an abstract statement of the apiount of 
exports from British India by American ships, from 
the year 1815-16 to the year 1826-27. 
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Years. 

Bengal. 

1 

Madras. j 

Bombay. 

1815-16 

S. Rs. 
44,21,435 

Arc. Its. 
31,425 

Born. Rs. 

1816-17 

59,98,251 

2,43,299 ! 

2.73,518 

1817-18 

48,91,053 

1,30,156 : 

6,80,987 

1818-19 

70,26,5.S1 

1,80,805 ; 

]6,.53,719 

1819-20 

45,87,438 

44,945 

4,25,945 

1820-21 

19,2.5,079 

1,10,086 . 

— 

1821-22 

38,5.S,916 

2,92,916 j 

— 

1822-23 

30,63,019 

6,07,945 ' 

1 

— 

1823-24 

12,25,000 

27,503 

— 

1824-2.5 

22,89,719 

20,246 j 

8,798 

1825-26 

26,10,58.5 

1,22,917 

73,409 

1826-27 

6,64,318 

9,316 

— 


Few person!* will have the assurance to contend from 
these data that the American trade with India is in- 
creasing; yet why it should not increase in even a 
greater ratio than our own, is a question which seems 
to be soluble only by considering the augn)cntation of 
the latter as merely fictitious, the result of sj)eeulation 
run mad. We arc borne out in this conclusion by the 
authority of Mr. Prinsep, who says,* that “ the Ame- 
ricans pushed their Indian trade for a tohile, more 
especially in 1818-19, beyond its natural bounds 
and they have had the wisdom to curtail it. He adds ; 
“ they brought into this market (Bengal) a portion of 

those 

* External Commertip and E\chanp;P5 of Bongah p- 
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those excessive supplies of British inaiiufactiired 
goods, which inundated their own markets imme- 
diately after the restoration of peace, and thus con- 
tributed to injure the sale of those directly imported.” 

It may, perhaps, be concluded that, as their India 
trade decreased, their China trade improved. Unfor- 
tunately for our theorists, this is not the fact. The 
following is a statement of their trade with China 
from 1818-19 to 182()-27. 


i 

j 

1 

Imports into Chiiiu. 1 

Ex])orts. ' 

' Years. 


- - - 


. 

[ 

Mcrcliaiidizc. 

Bullion 

Total. 

Total. 

i 

I 

Drs. 

Drs. 

Drs. 

i 

! Drs. 

' 1818-19 

2,603,151 

7,414,000 

10,017,151 

'9,041,755 ! 

1 

1 

1 1819-20 

1,881,961 

6,297,000 

8,158,961 

8,182,015 

6 

QO 

not stated ' 

' 

! 

j 

' 

j 1821-22 

j 

3,074,741 

5,125,000 

8,190,741 

7,058,741 : 

! 1822-23 

1 

! 2,046,558 

8,292,840 

8,339,398 

7,523,492 

1 182JJ-24 

2,217,126 

. 4,090,000 

1 

6,313,120 

5,077,149 ' 

1 1 

j 1824-25 

2,437,645 

1 0,524,500 

, 8,962,045 , 

8,501,121 , 

1 1825-26 

2,050,831 

1 5,705,200 

7,756,031 1 

8,752,562 

1826-27 

2,002,549 

1 _ 

' 1,841,168 

1 

: 3,843,717 1 

1. 1 

1 4,363,788 

i 


What our petitioners would say to this state- 
ment we arc curious to know. According to their 
representations, the effect of excluding the British 
merchant from the trade with China has been to throw 
that highly profitable commerce entirely into the 
hands of the AmcrieariS. It would appear then, that, 

with 
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with a magnanimous degree of self-denial, they have 
not merely refrained from seizing upon the proffered 
advantage, but have voluntarily reduced the amount 
of their trade with China from ten millions and a half 
of dollars, its extent so early as 1805-6, to little more 
than eight millions ! 

The account from which this statement is taken is 
supplied by the East-Iiidia Company ; its accuracy 
may, therefore, probably be disputed. Let us take then 
another account, furnished by the authorities in the 
United States to the Uritish Consul General at Wash- 
ington, of the number of vessels belonging to the 
United States which cleared out from their ports for 
ports beyond the Cape of Good Hope in each year 
since 1813. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tone. 

1814 ... 

... 5 

1,995 

1822 ... 

.. 73 

23,714 

1815 ... 

.. 73 

23,650 

1823 ... 

.. 80 

24,459 

1816 ... 

.. 106 

33,253 

1824 ... 

.. 66 

20,724 

1817 ... 

.. 122 

39,169 

1823 ... 

.. 87 

27,322 

1818 ... 

.. 118 

36,586 

1826 ... 

.. 67 

19,070 

1819 ... 

.. 76 

23,249 

1827 ... 

.. 55 

17,078 

1820 ... 

.. 85 

25,098 

1828 ... 

... 46 

14,112 

1821 ... 

.. 86 

25,905 





From this official statement it appears that the ave- 
rage annual tonnage in the first four years (excluding 
1814), was 33,664 tons ; in the ensuing five years it 
sunk to 24,485 tons ; and in the next five years, to 
19,661 tons, whilst in the last year, which, accord- 

H ing 
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ing to the hypothesis of our petitioners, ought to be 
the largest of this diminished average at least, the 
tonnage is only 14,112 tons, little more than one- 
third of what it Avas in 1817’- Since 1821, it ap- 
pears, from the same statement, several of the Ame- 
rican States have given up the eastern trade altogether. 

Now, surely, there is something supremely ridicu- 
lous, to say nothing harsher, in the allegations of the 
petitioners, and in the assertiotis of those who sup- 
port them in Parliament, that by our own ladies and 
false policy the Americans arc aggrandizing their trade 
with India and China, when we find that trade to be 
diminishing every year in so striking a degree, instead 
of increasing in a greater ratio than our own. 

liut these petitioners have, with some tact and dex- 
terity, selected one particular commodity, namely, 
tea. The Americans, they tell us, have now the ex- 
clusive supply, not of their own market only, but 
that of the whole European continent j and we were 
prepared to find, in reality, that their tea trade, fo- 
reign and domestic, had greatly increased. The offi- 
cial papers afford us ample data upon this point ; and 
the result shows that, suspicions as we were of the 
allegations of these petitioners, we have exercised too 
little distrust. It appears that, even upon this topic, 
they have reasoned not upon facts, to which they had 
probably no access, but upon their own eager and 
erroneous presumptions. 

The following is a statement of the quantity of tea 
exported from Canton by the English East- India Com- 
pany and by the American traders respectively, from 
the year 1816- 16 to the year 1826-27. 
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Years. 

By theEast-India Company. 

By the Americans. 

To England. 

To British 
North America. 

For American 
Consumption. 

For Foreign 
Consumption. 


lb.s. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb.<i. 

1815-16 

33,013,387 

— 

4,514,280 

2,731,000 

1816-17 

29,353,973 

— 

6,074,100 

2,880,000 

1817-18 

20,151,597 

— 

7,535,885 

2,086,245 

1818-19 

21,085,860 

— 

8,884,998 

3,103,651 

1819-20 

28,476,231 

— 

6,874,847 

3,318,156 

1820-21 

28,545,960 

— 

not stated 

— 

1821-22 

25,746,439 

— 

7,600,667 

1,711,600 

1822-23 

27,478,813 

1 

9,926,400 

2,216,000 

1823-24 

29,761,660 

— 

8,913,467 

1,238,800 

1824-25 

27,517,938 

1,179,150 

11,979,467 

1,762,000 

1825-26 

26,.321,545 

1,499,576 

11,441,734 

1,360,800 

1826-27 

38,567,505 

1,614,736 

8,219,600 

357,966 


From hence it appears that this exclusive privilege 
of sujiplying the Europe market has enabled the Ame- 
ricans — to do what ? — to reduce their European car- 
rying trade in tea from 2,731,000 lbs. to 357,966 lbs., 
our own export trade in tea, insignificant as it is, 
being burthened with double freight, amounting in 
1826 to 279,070 lbs. over and above the quantity sent 
to Ii'cland ! I’he total export of tea by the Ameri- 
cans from Canton is less at present than prior to the 
war : for it appears from Mr. Milburn’s work,* that 

11 2 in 

* Oriental Commcire, vol. ii. p. 4^0. 
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ill 1805-6 the quantity of tea exported by tlic Amc- 
rieans from Canton was 1 1,702,800 lbs. 

It will, perhaps, be urged that their export tnade in 
tea has taken a new channel, and that the indirect 
supply of Europe from America has augmented. The 
following is the value of all teas exported from the 
United States in 1826 and 1827, the only years given 
in the account, which emanates from the Board of 
Trade. 


Places. 

1826. 

1827. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Holland 

230,137 

39,566 

Gibraltar 

235,474 

123,158 

Uanse Towns and Ports of* Germany 

.337, .331 

325,410 

France on the Atlantic 

209,262 

126,019 

Brazil 

80,164 

41,236 

All other places 

216,336 

117,054* 

Total 

1 

1,308,694 

772,443 


Calling to mind the exaggerated statements of the 
petitioners as to this part of the question between 
themselves and the East-India Company, let sober 
persons look, first, at the vast amount of this trade 
in tea, from which the British merchant is so shame- 
fully excluded ; and secondly at the state of it. If 
the trade was a profitable one, if there really ex- 
isted 

* The otTicial account states only 17,054 dollars, which is evidently 
wronj?. 
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istcd a demand for tea on the European continent^ is 
it to be imagined that the supply would be what it is, 
and that it would not increase in the sole hands of tlie 
Americans, in a prodigious degree, considering the 
flatness of the markets in respect to all articles where 
there is competition ? 

Proceed we next to analyze that portion of the offi- 
cial accounts which relates to the prices of tea on the 
Continent, which accounts arc furnished exclusively 
by the British Consuls-General and Consuls resident 
in the respective countries, at the rctiuisition of his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; the 
statements may therefore be relied upon as uncxccp- 
tionably accurate, and framed without any possible 
view to hypothesis, or in fact to any specific question 
whatsoever. 

The reader’s attention should ju’cviously be called 
to a fact, which he might possibly overlook, namely, 
that the small (piantity of tea su|)i)lied to foreign 
Europe by sea, coupled with the diminution of the 
demand for it there, affords a convincing proof of what 
is specifically stated in some of the Consuls’ re- 
ports, that tea is not an article in request in, or to 
the taste of, the neighbouring countries. Hence 
arise the inetjuality of prices in different states, and 
the very low rate at which it is sold at some ])laccs; 
the people being tempted to buy by the cheapness of 
the article, which must necessarily be of an inferior 
quality. 

The first account relates to Russia ; it is a commu- 
nication from Sir Daniel Baylcy, our consul-general 
at St. Petersburgh, and contains the following details. 
Nearly all the tea destined for the consumption of 

Russia 
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Russia is brought fl'om Kiachta, to the great annual 
fair at Negenei Novogorod, from whence it is distri- 
buted throughout the empire. As it is procured by 
barter from the Chinese, and even disposed of by 
barter at Negenei Novogorod, its original money-price 
eannot be fixed, which is to be regretted. The quan- 
tity imported into Russia from Kiachta, Astrachan, 
and other places, in the four years ending 1827, was 
as follows : — 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Reported. 


Poods. 

Roubles. 

1824 

154,197 

6,260,429 

1825 

133,514 

4,807,049 

182(5 

130,562 

5,675,992 

1827 

161,958 

6,719,166 


580,231 

23,462,636 

Exported during the four years... 

3,843 

775,730 

Net Total 

576,388 1 

22,686,906 


This total gives, for the consumption of sixty mil- 
lions of people, on an average, 144,092 poods per 
annum, of the value of 5,671,726 roubles, equal to 
5,187,462 lbs. English, reckoning the pood at 36 lbs. ; 
the value ^48,346, taking the exchange at lO^d. per 
rouble : this value is exclusive of the duty, which 
varies from Is. 5d. to Is. lid. per lb. English. Sir 
Daniel imagines, from the reduction in the retail 

prices 
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prices of oommon teas, that the importation in 1828, 
of which he could not procure any authentic state- 
ment, has exceeded the usual average. 

To shew the selling prices of tea, he encloses an 
original price-current from one of the principal retail- 
dealers in St. Petersburg!!, adding that the prices arc 
nearly the same at all the principal cities in the em- 
pire. The following arc the prices reduced into 


English measure and value. 

BLACK TEAS. s. d. 

Ordinary per English lb. 5 10 

Do., 1st quality C 9^ 

Majookon 7 9^^ 

Bohea 8 9 

Do., 1st quality 9 8^ 

Buds (bourgeons) 11 8 

Do. called Vanzountscho-Dzi 12 7^ 

Do. do. Leaiisine, or Fragrant 14 7 

Do. do. Losana-Osaka 17 6 

Do. do. Pekoe or Imperial 21 4L 

Do. do. Three lilies or roses 29 2 

GREEN TEAS. 

Ordinary 0 

Lianze 7 9^ 

Pearl, 1st quality 9 8^ 

In small boxes.. 11 B 


Superior, called ChingCliay, or Choulan 14 7 
New, do. Losana-nosegay, the box ... 38 10^ 

The tea brought into Russia is said by our petition- 
ers to be superior to that imported by the East- India- 
Company. It is to be hoped, for the sake of the poor 
Russian consumer, that it is so ; whether the quality 
be so fine as to counterbalance the difference of prices, 

may 
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may be doubted. Bohca, of the best quality, may be had 
in London for 3s. 6d. per lb. at the utmost; the lovvesi 
quality, we sec, sells at St. Petersburgh for 8s. 9d. 

Let us next proceed to the report from Hamburgh, 
giving an aceount of the consumption and prices of 
tea in the Hanse Towns, whither the great bulk of 
the American supply is sent. The consumption of 
tea in the Hanse Towns it is impossible, it appears, 
to ascertain ; the duty on importation being only one* 
sixth per cent, (which upon the inferior sorts of tea 
is too small for computation), the custom-house 
records do not shew the whole of the quantity im- 
ported. Subjoined is a statement of the retail prices 
at Bremen and Lubeck (those at Hamburgh being 
wholesale only), in English money ; it is not, how- 
ever, stated Avhether the weights arc English. 


Sorts of Tea. 

At Bremen. 


At Liibcek. 




d, s. (/. 

s. 

d. 


d. 

Bolica per lb. 

1 

li 





Congou 

1 

00 

c 


2 

to 1 

10 

Canipoi 


— 


6 

— 2 

1 

Souchong 



1 

1 

— 3 

0 

Hyson Skin 

1 

1 Hi 

1 

4 

_ 2 

5 

Twankay 



1 

8 

— 2 

1 

Young Hyson 


— 

1 

10 

— 3 

0 

Hyson 

3 

1 

4 — 3 7;^ 

1 

: 3 

1 

0 

— 5 

3 

Gunpowder 

' 3 

1 

10^— 4 

1 

: 3 

1 

7 

— 6 

0 

Pekoe 


1 

o 

o 

1 4 

10 

— 10 6 


Some 
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Some letters arc subjoined to this statement, to 
which we beg the reader's attention. A merchant at 
Hamburgh writes to the British consul-general, that 
the market of Hamburgh, as well as that of Holland, 
is overstocked with tea, and that the/;mr.v since 181(5 
are reduced to one-third. He obseives: “ the late 
failures in the United States, the balance of two or 
three millions of dollars due to the American custoujs, 
the loss of the Dutch Trading Company, computed at 
2,0(X),000 florins during the last four years, mffivientlif 
}}rove the trade has of late heeu carried on without 
henefity He adds, that the consumption of tea in 
(lermany, though slowly increasing, is very moderate; 
and that fine black tea, the slajilc consumption of 
Great Britain, scarcely appears in the market." 

The Britisli vice-consul at Bremen states, that the 
consumption of tea in that city is not considerable ; 
its importation is chiefly from the United States, and 
never in whole cargoes, but occupying a small portion 
of ship-room. The vice-consul at Lubcck states, 
that there is no wholesale trade in tea there, and but 
a very irregular one in the retail line. 

So much for the Hanse Towns, the great theatre 
of American speculation ; the result of which has 
been to overstock the market with inferior teas (the 
tea ordinarily consumed in England being scarcely 
known there), to knock down the prices one-third 
(below, as we shall prove, those at Canton), and, what 
is the unavoidable consequence, to ruin the Americans 
and their Dutch competitors. These official state- 
ments will then hardly bear out the assertions respect- 
ing the prosperity of the American China trade, and 
that teas of the same ([iiality as the Company’s may 
be purchased at the Hanse Towns at one- half their 

I prices, 
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prices, exclusive of the duty one of the ino»< aa()a- 
cious misstatements ever made, even at Liverpool. 

Proceed we now to France. Our consul-general 
at Paris has procured an official statement of the 
riuantity of lea imported into that country, from the 
udministration of the customs in France ; no other 
means exist of ascertaining the consumption. 


In the year 1820 

1821 

79,144 

1822 


1823 

70,057 

1824 


1825 


1826 

72,801 

1827 

167,714 

Total 

798,248 


Tlie annual average is 90,803 kilogrammes, or 
220,053 lbs. English, for the whole population of 
France ! The prices are shown in the PHx Courant 
Gdn^ral el Ldgal des Marchatidises mr la Place de 
Paris, published weekly, viz. 


Bohea 

npr lb. 1 9 — 1 — 

Congou 


Souchong 


Pekoe 

4 10 ~ 6 11 

Hj^son Skin 


Twankay 


Hyson 


Pearl or Gunpowder ... 



The 
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The duty on tea, without regard to quality, is 
Is. 2|d. per lb. by a foreign ship'; and from 9^(1. to 
Is. 1 Jd. by a French ship, according to the other cir- 
cumstances ofimportatlon. We shall show that these 
prices, like those in the Hansc Towns, arc below 
prime cost. 

At Naples the quantity of tea imported was in 
1826, 5,951 lbs., in 1827 3,419 lbs. ; tlie price of 
green tea is 7s* 4d. per lb. English ; of black tea, 
6s. 8d. per lb. ! The duty is 8d. per lb. 

In Sicily, the consumption of tea is stated to be 
about twenty ehests per annum, which is chiefly im- 
ported from the United States- The Sicilians seldom 
make use of it, the report states, except in illness as 
a medicine, and the tea is “ofaveiy inferior quality.” 
The retail price, nevertheless, is for bohea, 4s. per. Ib., 
for green, 6s. per lb. English weight. The duty, 
without regard to quality, is Is. 3d. per lb. 

In the Austrian states on the Adriatic, the consump- 
tion of tea is stated to be very trifling, not amounting, 
in the whole of the southern parts of the Austrian 
states, to 1,100 lbs. annually. Its price at Venice, 
where there is only one quality known, an inferior 
hyson, is from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per lb. avoir(lni)ois. The 
duty is Is. 5^d. per lb. At Trieste, tea is free of duty, 
and its prices are as follows : hyson 2s. to 3s. 4d. 
per lb. ; souchong 2s. 9d., gunpowder 5s. At Fiiimc 
and Ragusa, where it is also free, and where a small 
quantity of hyson is consumed, its price is l>s. 6d. 
per lb. 

At Dautzig, the port of Prussia, there is no whole- 
sale trade in tea ; the quantity consumed in Prussia is 
not given. The retail prices are as follows 

I 2 (!ongou 
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S. ll. S. (1. 

Congou per lb. 'i 0 to .3 

Hyson 8 10 — 4 10 

Gunpowder 7 8i — 9 g 

Pekoe 7 8 — 13 6 


The duty for consumption is 3^(1. per lb. 

Our consul at Frankfort has furnished a detailed 
report of the consumption and prices of tea at that 
city and in the confederate states of Germany. At 
Frankfort the consunjj)tion duty on tea is oidy lOd. 
per cwt., a rate so low that the custom registers have 
no accurate records of the importation, as no draw- 
back is allowed on its exportation. Mr. Koch, the 
consol, states, however, that not more than 10() cwt. 
is consumed in the town and territory of Frankfort, 
forming a population of 70,000 souls, equal to about 
one-eighth part of a pound for each individual per . 
annum. This estimate, low as it is, he says, cannot 
serve as a general basis for Germany, " as in some 
parts of it no tea is drunk, and in others very little, 
the people being in the habit of drinking coffee for 
breakfast, and beer or wine at other meals.” riie 
l)riccs of tea at Frankfort are as follows : — 


BLACK TEAS. 

s. 

d. 


.V. 

d. 

lloliea per lb. 

1 

0 

to 

1 

3 

Congou and Campoi 


1 

— 

3 

0 

Souchong 

2 

6 

— 

3 

4 

Pouchong 

3 

0 

— 

3 

4 

Padrcc Souchong 

4 

0 



-- 

Padrec Ziun Tioung 

3 

9 

— 

4 

8 

Piero 

5 

0 

— 

10 

0 

Caravan (Russian) 

10 

0 

— 

11 

8 


Green 



s. 


GREEN TEAS. 

Hyson Skin per lb. 

Single 

Twankay 

Young H 3 '^son 

Hyson 

Imperial or Pearl..... 

Gunpowder 

Tchi or Rugcl 

Soolong 

Bloom 

Caravan (Russian) 


2 

3 

2 

3 


3 

4 

7 

8 
6 


5 


13 


ci. 

I 

0 

6 

4 

9 

7 
6 
4 

8 
10 

4 


s\ ci, 
to 2 1 1 

— 34 

— 42 

— 68 

— 76 

— 84 

— 9 2 

— 76 

— 76 

— 15 0 


Upon refcic'ucc to our pricc-currcnt, it will be seen 
that most of these [)nces arc actually hi^hcr^ some of 
them coiisiclerably so, than those of the Company’s 
teas, so much superior in finality ! 

Denmark, according to Mr. (k)nsul Fenwick’s re- 
port, is wliolly supplied by the Danish Asiatic Com- 
pany, who pay only two per cent, ad vaiorem for 
their teas, whilst other importers pay from lO^d. to 
Is. 2d. per lb., which operates as u prohibition of a 
foreign supply. As the Company limit their imports 
to the wants of the country, their sales atlbrd a cor- 
rect criterion of the annual cousumptiou, which ap- 
pears to amount to 12S),000 lbs. only. "Phe Company, 
after their sale in September 1828, had on hand 
635,000 lbs., about five years’ consumption ! The 
prices at the last sales were as follows : 

s. d, s, d, 

Bohea ™pcr lb. 1 8 

Congou 2 4 to 2 6 

Campoi 2 5 — 2 8 

Souchong 2 6 — 2 8 

Padree Ziouii Ziorang 2 10 

Hyson 4 0 — 4 1 

and fine teas, in lead canisters, proportionally higher. < 
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Here, ngaiii, tlic reader will find that, instead of 
the Company’s teas being double the price of the con- 
tinental, they are really lower. 

The next report is from the Netherlands, where the 
whole consumption of tea is estimated at 2,000,000 lbs. 
per annum. A recent decree of the king of the Ne- 
therlands, dated 10th September last, has authorized 
the importation of tea from China into cntrep<its in 
the kingdom, by Ncthcrland shijis, for exportation to 
foreign parts, free of duty, which will interfere mate- 
rially with the American tea trade. 

The prices of tea in the Ncthcrlaiuls is shown in 
the following table. 


Sorts of Tea. 

In the 

Southern Provinces, 

In the 

Northern Provinces. 


s. 

d. 


fl. 

d. 

8. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Bohea per lb. 

0 


to 

0 

10 

0 

8 

to 

1 

7 

Congou 

1 

2^ 

— 

1 

7 

1 

4 

— 

1 

Hi 

Campoi 

I 

H 

— 

1 

Of 

1 


— 

2 

7 

Souchong 

1 

H 

— 

1 

H 

1 

n 

— 

3 


Pekoe 

5 

0 

— 

6 

54- 

3 

11 

— 

6 

0 

Twankay 

1 


— 

1 

9| 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Hyson Skin 

1 

H 

— 

1 

8 

1 

li 

— 

1 


Young Hyson (or i 
Uxim) J 

1 

8 

— 

1 

Ilf 

1 

H 

— 

2 

3 

Hyson 

2 

6 

— 

3 

5 

2 

5 

— 

3 

2 

Gunpowder 

4 

*i 

— 

4 


3 

0 

— 

4 

G 

Imperial 

3 

5 

— 

4 


— 

— 


— 

— 


Tlie 
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The consumption duty on coiigu and bohca teas is 
5s. lid. the cwt., and on other sorts 10s. 2d. the cwt. 
if imported in Netherlands vessels ; if in foreign ves- 
sels that have not broken bulk, from China or Nether- 
lands possessions, 15s. 3d. and 288. lOd. per cwt. In 
the former case, therefore, the duty is from Jd. to Id. 
per lb. only. 

Here it is necessary for the reader to recall to mind 
what has been said in explanation of the low prices in 
the Hanse Towns, namely, that the Dutch trading 
Company has been losing at the rate of half a mil- 
lion of florins annually, for the last four years, by 
the importation of teas, which, with the influ.x of the 
American cargoes, has overstocked the market of 
Holland with inferior teas, and reduced the prices to 
one-third of what they were in 18IC, that is, of their 
fair price ; although the American exports for Eu- 
ropean consumption were in that year more than 
double their annual amount, on an average, for the 
last four years. 

Let the reader adjust this table accordingly, recol- 
lecting that the staple black teas of England are stated 
to be unknown on the Continent, and then say how 
fair is the statement, that " the Company ilisposc of 
tea at double the prices at which a shnilar quality 
can be had at any of the continental ports of Europe^ 
independently altogether of the duties paid to govern- 
ment the unblushing assertion ventured to Parlia- 
ment in the petition of the merchants and bankers of 
Glasgow. The fine black tea (pekoe) is dearer than 
ours. 

The consumption of tea in the Sardinian states (on 
the continent) is about 5,600 lbs.; the actual price of 

the 



the article in those states is given according to Ge» 
nocse^ not English weight j lest we should err in con- 
verting one from the other, we think it best to omit the 
prices here. 

In Tuscany the consumption of tea is chiefly con- 
fined to the foreigners who reside at Florence and Leg- 
horn, the natives using it only medicinally. The quan- 
tity is computed to amount to a trifle of 3,0(K) lbs. 
or 4,000 lbs. annually. Here too the weights are not 
English. 

In the Roman states, the average yearly consump- 
tion of tea is 4,243 lbs., the rate of duty is lid, per 
lb. ; the prices are as follows : — 

s. d, 

Bohea per lb. English 3 ^ 

Congo and Souchong 4 0 

Hyson 4 9 

Gunpowder 8 7 

Pekoe 6 4^ 

Pearl and Imperial 7 Of 

In the Govcriio del Litorale of Trieste, the county 
of Gorizia and the peninsula of Istria, the number of 
inhabitants in which is about 300,000, the consump- 
tion of tea is so insignificant, says the British consul 
at Trieste, as to warrant the assertion that it is 
scarcely to be considered as an object of trade ; it is 
used more as a medicine than as a necessary article of 
subsistence, or an agreeable beverage, except by thji 
English families resident there, and a few others in 
the higher circles. The importation in British ves- 
sels is limited to small parcels brought by masters of 
ships, and I am credibly informed has not amounted 
to 1,000 lbs. during the last nine years. A more 
considerable (juantity (about 3,000 lbs.) was imported 


some 
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some years ago in an American ship, and left in 
commission with an English house here; but the 
greater part notwithstanding the extreme lowness of 
the prices, still remains unsold, and 1 am assured 
that it is very doubtful whether wholesale buyers 
could be found for it even at a reduction of thirty 
per cent. !” The article is free of duty in Trieste and 
its liberties, and also in Istria. The prices at Trieste 
are as follows : — ^ ^ 

Souchong per lb. English 2 9 


Hyson Skin 2 0 

Hyson 3 4 

Gunpowder or Pearl 5 0 


We have now gone minutely and carefully through 
the whole of the olBcial reports respecting the con- 
sumption and prices of tea in the different countries 
of Europe, and we confidently appeal to every im- 
partial person, whether the whole .of the allegations 
on these points contained in the memorials presented 
to Parliament', by the petitioners for an open trade to 
China, are not barefaced misrepresentations. With 
every possible advantage which could result from the 
absence of competition in the market, and the natural 
tendency of progressive prosperity, on the continent 
of Europe (especially France and Germany), to aug- 
ment the demand for luxuries, the American trade in 
tea thither has been obviously a losing one, and in 
spite of the ruinous depression of prices, the utmost 
exertion of American and Dutch speculators has been 
unable to create a demand for it, amongst a people 
whose taste naturally leads them to adhere to the use 
of their own thin and low-priced wines as an ordinary 
beverage. With respect to prices, there never was a 

K inoi'c 
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more audacious falsehood uttered than the assertion* 
that “ the Company dispose of tea at double the 
prices at which a similar quality can be had at any of 
the continental ports of Europe, to say nothing 
about duty. In Russia (which has a large and regular 
supply of its own, direct from China), at Naples, 
Venice, Fiume, and in the Roman states, the selling 
prices of tea, notwithstanding the low duties payable 
on the article in those countries, arc actually higher 
than our retail prices^ after the payment of a duty of 
one hundred per cent. ! The prices in Prussia, Fran- 
conia, and the south-west of Germany, Denmark, and 
Sicily, arc equal to or higher than our own prices 
would be, if our teas paid the same duties as are im- 
posed upon teas in those places. There only remain, 
then, France, the Hansc Towns, and the Netherlands. 

Now with respect to France: the importation of 
tea (the only criterion of the consumption, which is 
likelier, of course, to be less than more) into that 
country amounted, in 1826, to 160,000 lbs., too small 
a fraction for each inhabitant to be computed ! As 
in that year the quantity imported fell below that in 
the preceding, which was a year of exorbitant impor- 
tation, to obriatc cavil, we will take the average of 
the seven years, ending 1826, which is 196,000 lbs., 
as the maximum to which the consumption of tea has 
been raised in France by all the efforts of speculators, 
American and Dutch. Now, in 1827, the quantity 
imported into that country was 369,000 lbs., which 
is 173,000 lbs., or 88 per cent., beyond the maximum 
of consumption. Is it to be imagined that this ex- 
cess (of which, the reader will perceive, by a state- 
ment alrendv <yiven, 126,000 lbs. consisted of Ameri- 
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can teas, the remainder probably the equally inferior 
Dutch teas) did not reduce the prices below their 
natural and proper level ? MM. Say and Sismondi, the 
French economists, would tell us, that if any article 
of mere luxury were introduced into any market to 
an extent double the effectual demand for it, the price 
of that article will inevitably descend below the prime 
cost of production, till the superabundant quantity 
be absorbed, and perhaps much longer: and this is 
the faet. 

Waving all argument respecting the superior qua- 
lity of the English teas, we submit to the reader a 
statement of the prices of teas at Canton agreeably to 
the last price-current from thence, in order that he 
may compare those prices (which never vary mate- 
rially) with those given as the wholesale prices in 
France, the Hansc Towns, and the Netherlands (with- 
out the duty), which we assume to be those of impor- 
tation.* 

* In computing the figures in this table, we have taken the China tale 
at 6s. 8<1,, the peCul at 1.33,^ lbs. The duty wc have subtracted from 
the Freiicli prices is Is. 2]d. per lb. due on tea imported by a loreigii 
ship, which we assume to be the case witli all tlic tea brought into 
France. As the duty on tea in the Ilan&e Town is trifling, we have 
made no deduction from the wholesale prices at Ilamhiirgfi find Bremen, 
giving our adversaries this benefit; and wc have deducted the very 
lowest duty payable on teas at Antwerp, namely, 5s. 1 Id. jier cwt. for 
boliea, and 10s. 2<l. for other teas (though in some circumstances the 
duty would be X'l. "2s. lOjd. and X'2. .3s. .'Id.); and we liuve rejected 
all fractions below a farthing, giving the benefit of the rejection to the 
adverse party. Wc have reason to think that we have taken some of 
the continental prices too h'ujL If the tale is assumed at more than its 
intrinsic value, the difference will not destroy our argument. To reduce 
tlie price of bohea at Canton even one penny^ tlie tale must be taken so 
low as 5s. 10.Jd. 
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Be pleased^ gentle reader, to cast your eye over this 
table. You will find that bohea, which is not to be 
had in China at a lower rate than S^d. per lb., may 
be purchased at Antwerp for 7Jd., in France for G^d., 
and at Hamburgh for 5d. Congou, which sells at 
Canton at from lid. to Is. per lb., is purchascable in 
France at lOJd., and at Hamburgh at from S^d to lO^d. 
The price of campoi at Canton is lid.; at Hamburgh 
it is only 8^d. Hyson sells for Is. OJd. at Canton, 
but for only Is. 8^d. in France. Young Hyson cannot 
be had at Canton under Is. S^d. per lb., but it may be 
got at Hamburgh for 9d., much less than one-half 1 
Twankay sells for lid. per lb. at the place where it 
is grown, but, thanks to American speculation, at 
Hamburgh it may be had for 7id. But the climax is 
the price of Souchong at Hamburgh, which is 5d. 
per lb., the same as the lowest description of common 
bohea in that market, and little more than half the 
price of bohea in that of Canton ! ! 

The bankers and merchants of Glasgow, if they 
rely uppn these prices as the basis of their allegation, 
should really have gone a little further, and stated, that 
not only the Bast-India Company in England, but the 
sellers of tea at Canton, exact double the prices at 
which teas of the same quality can be procured 
on the Continent. Let any man of sane mind 
be asked, whether a statement of prices, which 
represents a commodity, after various charges, 
cheaper by one-half to the consumer than at the 
place of its growth, is a sure criterion for legislation ? 
To be sure, Mr. Hume says it is ; and Mr. Hume is 
an honourable’’ man. 

No more need be said upon this topic; though many 

other 



other reflections suggest themselves: as the striking 
disparity of prices at Hamburgh, Bremen, and Ant- 
werp ; the irregularity of that dispariry ; the false pro- 
portion of prices between the different qualities of 
teas, not only at the different places but at the same 
place ; all denoting an utter derangement of the trade. 
Mr. Hume would probably find some difficulty in ex- 
plaining why the Americans supply the continental 
market and their own at such different rates ; why 
hyson, for example, should be from 2s. SJd. to 4s. 4id. 
at New York, and from Is. 8^d. to 2s. Id. in France ; 
why they make their own countrymen pay 2s. IJd. 
and 3s. l^d. for young hyson, whilst they sell it (or at 
least could procure it) at Hamburgh, for 9d. and 
Is, 4|d. 

The truth is, that the parts of the continent where 
teas are so low, have been overwhelmed with Ankhc 
or Ankoy teas, or some other rubbish, which is un- 
saleable unless dirt cheap ; and to institute a compa- 
rison between their prices and those of the Company’s 
teas, selected with the utmost care, is folly or impos- 
ture. A trade of this kind can never be profitable in 
the end ; and accordingly, although we are assured, 
by thosc’to whom bold assertions cost nothing, that 
the tea trade, in the liands of the Americans, is pros- 
pering, the fact is, that whilst in 1826-27 the quantity 
of tea they shipped/rom Canton for their own and the 
continental market was 8,577jS66 lbs., the quantity 
in 1805-6, ^^upwards of twenty years before, was 
11,702,800 lbs. These are strange proofs of prospe- 
rity and progression! 

Another favourite topic of the petitioners is the 
smallness of the trade carried on with China under 

the 
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the present system. Do they know its amount ? Are 
they ignorant, or do they know it and wish to conceal 
the fact from the countiy at large, that the total value 
of the British trade with China is much more than 
double that of our commerce with the neighbouring 
friendly country of France, and far more beneficial ? 
Since the year 181 4- 1.5, the amount of the trade 
between the subjects of Great Britain and China has 
never been less than about six millions sterling, and 
in the last year returned, 18*26-27, it was £7,303,710; 
whereas our total trade with France, even in 1828, 
was of the value of but £3,1.51,113, whereof the 
imports were £2,604,182, the exports being only 
£546,931. 

It is a subject of regret that such a man as Mr. 
Huskisson should commit himself so cgregiously as 
he has done on this question. It is true, he candidly 
confesses that " he knew notliing of the facts con- 
nected with this trade, but what he had been told by 
persons' connected with it,” namely, his Liverpool 
constituents ; yet an ordinary official knowledge of 
the statutes ought to have guarded hiin against so 
palpable a blunder, as that of upbraiding the Company 
for keeping a year’s stock of teas in tlieir warehouses, 
as if it u'as a matter of choice with them ; whereas 
this “ monstrous obligation,” as he terms it, is im- 
posed upon them, for public benefit, by law, and the 
Company comply therewith at an annual sacrifice of 
£150,000 interest on capital unemployed ! What is 
still more extraordinary, Mr. Huskisson, professing 
to quote from a paper on the table of the House, 
stated that the tonnage employed in the East-India 
trade was in 1813 only 28,000 tons, and in 1828 it 
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was 109,000 tons, “ so that the increasing progress 
of industry,” he triumphantly says, “ has been in this 
instance fully realized whereas, as Mr. Astcll 
promptly observed, the official paper bore upon the 
face of it the statement that for the year 1SI3 the 
Company’s tonnage alone was stated, the records of 
the private trade Ji>ping destroyed at the fire of the 
Custom-hous^’. is, that the private tonnage 

was 50,000 tofiii'^ 1815, and 68,000 in 1828; the 
Company’s 34,000 tons in 1815, and 41,000 in 1828, 
shewing an increase to nearly the same extent. 

Upon the whole, if the Legislature be firm, and the 
mass of the people be upon their guard, the Company 
need entertain no apprehensions as to the result of 
this question. Their assailants are mostly actuated 
by urgent motives of interest, by which some of them 
may, perhaps, be self-deceived ; but not a few of the 
most strenuous opponents of the Company know that 
if an experiment were tried, which should disastrously 
fail, they would still, individually, be gainers. 
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